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PREFACE 


When the former edition of this work was published, I little 
expected to be called on, twenty years later, to revise it. And Mysore 
in the interval has undergone such great and radical changes, and so 
much has been added to our knowledge of its past by recent discoveries, 
that whal appeared in the })rospect a comparatively easy task has proved 
to be in reality one of considerable difficulty, and involving for its com¬ 
pletion a longer period than was anticipated, especially as I have been 
at the same time engaged on other duties of an exacting nature. 

While the general arrangement of the work in the original edition 
has been adhered to, nearly every part has been either entirely 
re-written or greatly altered and extended. But the present edition is 
confined to the State of Mysore, and does not, as before, include Coorg. 
In the first volume, the section on Geology was in the press before the 
appointment of Mr. Bruce Foote to Mysore was known to me or he 
had arrived here, otherwise I would gladly have handed over that special 
subject to him for revision. His views are, however, quoted in the 
Addenda at the end of the second volume. Most parts of the sections 
on Flora, Fauna and Ethnography have been entirely re-written in 
^adcordance with the latest information. So also, in an especial manner, 
the chapters on History and Literature : the former having been greatly 
addea to in both the most ancient and the most modern periods; while 
the latter is almost entirely new. The chapter on Administration has 
been revised throughout and brought up to date with as much fulness 
as could be done in the space at disposal. The Appendix on Coins is 
mostly new. In the second volume, there has been a close and general 
revision of local details, the topical changes of recent years having been 
both frequent and extensive. In the (Bossary at the end have been 
included new terms of the Revenue Survey. 

0f the country which forms the general subject of the work, it 
cannot be denied that public interest in it has much increased since 
the former edition of this work appeared, its enlightened progress and 
its prominent position as a chief Native State in India having excited 
general attention. But, apart from this, there are not wanting in the 
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country intrinsic elements of attraction which have given it inij)ortance? 
in the past. On first joining the service here I was considerably dis¬ 
appointed to be told, on inquiring from persons supposed to be 
acquainted with the subject, that Mysore had no history, was (juitc a 
modern State, and virtually unknown before the wars with Haidar and 
Tipu brought it into prominence. As regards its language and literature, 
also, I was led to suppose that the language was merely a rude dialect 
of Tamil, and that literature it had none. Of the. accuracy of these 
views I had doubts at the time, and how completely opjiosed they were 
to actual facts the jiresent wort will, it is hoped, serve to make ('lear. 
For the researches in which I have been for long engaged have brought 
to light a body of evidence which carries back the history, with scarcely 
a break in the sequence, as flir as to the 3 rd century u.c., while the 
language is found to have been highly cultivated at probably an earlier 
date than any other South Indian vernacular, and to be re[)letc with a 
literature of great volume and interest. 

If there be any truth in the observation that small countries with 
diversified and di.stinctive jihysical characteristics have played tf\e 
greatest part in the world's history, and given rise to its most distin¬ 
guished men,- (Greece, Palestine, England and others being (|uoted as 
instances, Mysore, it seems to ni*e, may fairly claim a plac'c in the 
category. Not only does she abcjpnd in the ])ictures(jiie features of 
lofty mountains and jwimeval forests, of noble rivers and mighty 
cataracts, but—to mention only a few of the ])roducts specially pertain¬ 
ing to her -she yields by far the most gold of any country in India, and 
her treasure in the past, carried off to the north by Musalman invaders, 
may have found its way to (Central Asia among ^he spoils of 1'artar 
hordes; she is the i)eculiar home of the sandal and also of tealf^a ^ 
special haunt of the elephant^ rears a famous and superior breed of^ 
horned cattle, supplies as the staple food of her people the niilrienl^rain 
of nigi, was the cradle in India and is still the chief garden for coffee 
culti\ation. 'Phiis in every department of the? natural world she may* 
claim some pre-eminence. In the fine arts she has ])roduced marvel¬ 
lous exami)les of architecture and sculpture. In relation to humanity, 
again, she has been to the two greatest Hindu reformers a home for 
the monastery of one, and an asylum to the other. Nearly every form 
of faith, from Buddhism and Jainism to Islam, has here hac# its day, 
and she is now known as having largely ado})ted and still stnuigly 
holding a special cult of native origin ncA conforming to Brahmanism. 
The Malndd region of Mysore has Ixien the birthplace of royal races 
dominant in the south—the Kadambas, the Hoysalas, and perhaj)s also 
the Vijayanagar sovereigns. In modern times, the great general of the 
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*age, the Iron Duke, learned in the Malnad wilds of Mysore, no less 
than in the plains of the I )cckan, those lessons of warfare which enabled 
him to end the ambitious career of the subjugator of Euroi)e, who once 
thought to make an ally of Mysore and to conquer the East. Waterloo 
may in one sense have been won in the playing fields of Eton, but it 
was Mysore that contributed to develop the genius of the commander 
who carried the day, decried though he had been as the Sepoy 
(leneral. 

One cannot but be struck, in going over the modern history of 
Mysore, with the magnanimity of the* Eritish to this country, and 
equally with the manner in which the country has responde3 to the 
good influences exerted upon it. That it may continue to prosper 
must be the wish of all. 

As in the former edition, so in this, I hold myself solely responsible 
for all information it contains, though 1 have endeavoured throughout 
to indicate the authorities on which it is based. 'J'he work has been 
left by (lovernment entirely in my hands. "I‘he published Administra- 
fion Reports are now not annual but quin(|uennial, and the last issued 
is to 1891 . 1 have had, therefore, to resort to various sources for later 

information. But the greatest drawba('k I have felt has been the want 
of a good general library of referent^e. 

No one ('an In* more ('onseious ttian the author of the shortcomings 
of a work embracing such a variety of sulqects and .extending over so 
great a range of time. 1 have striven to accomplish to the best of my 
ability the task entrusted to me, and can only bespeak for the present 
edition as indulgent and favourable a reception as was accorded to the 
original one. • 

liANe,Ai.oKV, .S',//. /S(^y. 
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On the termination, in ]\Iay 1799, of the last English war with 
Mysore, and the restoration of the Hindu Raj, which followed, it was 
resolved by the East India Company to obtain a topographical survey 
and general statistical account of the Territories that, for many years 
preceding, had been the scene of political events which attracted a 
large measure of attention not only in India and the East, but also in 
li^iigland, hVance, and other ICuropean countries. 

Dr. Francis Ruchanan (who subsecjueiitly assumed the name of 
Hamilton) wasac'cordinglydejmted, in February iSoo,^ by the Covernor- 
Cicneral, tlie Earl of Mornington,. afterwards Marquis ^\'ellesley, to 
travel through and report u{)on ‘‘ the Dominions of the Raja of Mysore, 
and the country acquired by the (.'ompany in the late war from the 
Sultan, as well as that part of Malabar which the Company annexed to 
their own 'Ferritories in the former war under Marquis Cornwallis.” He 
set out on this journey from Madras on the 23rd April 1800, and 
completed it on the 6th July 1801. His report was written from day 
tojday, while travellfng, in the form of a Journal, which, on completion, 
was transmitted to F^ngland and placed in the library of the East India 
Hou^. On the recommendation of tfte learned Dr. (afterwards Sir 
Charles) Wilkins, the librarian, its publication was sanctioned at the 
»end of 1805, but the manuscript went to press apparently without the 
knowledge of its author. “ Soon afterwards,” says Dr. Buchanan, in 
his introduction, “ my duty having unexpectedly brought me to 
England, I was agreeably surprised to find that my Journal had 
obtained a reception so favourable. It is true I wished to have 
abridgec^ the work before publication, and altered its arrangement; but 
as the printing had commenced before my arrival, and as my stay in 
England was likely to be very short, I could not undertake such altera¬ 
tions. 1 have therefore contented myself with revising the manuscript, 

• 

' Then already well known fur his valuable botanical researches in Burma and 
Chittagong. 
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and the superintcndcncy of the press has been entrusted to Mr. Stepheiti 
Jones.” 

"J'hc work appeared in 1807, in three quarto volumes, under the title 
of A Jour}iey from Madras through ihe Countries of Mysore^ Canara 
and Malabar. Every page teems with valuable information, but the 
di.sjointed style, inseparable from the nature of a daily journal, makes 
it difficult to consult, and it is much to be regretted that the accom¬ 
plished author had not the opportunity of throwing the work into a 
more suitable form for publication. It was reprinted, in two volumes 
octavo, at Madras in 1870. < 

While Dr. Buchanan was engaged in these travels, Colonel Colin 
Mackenzie—eventually Surveyor-fJeneral of India, and well known to 
Orientalists for his anticiuarian collections in Southern India*--was 
commissioned by the Covernor-Ceneral to make a Survey of Mysore. 
He was allowed only three assistants, with a medical officer as surgeon 
and naturalist. In spite of many obstacles, however, the survey was 
continued till 1807. The result was not alone a valuable contribution 
to geographical knowledge, but considerable materials were acquired sjf 
the statistics and history of the country. These were recorded in folio 
volumes transmitted to the East India Company, (oj)ies of eight 
volumes, attested by Colonel Mackenzie’s signature, are deposited 
among the records of the Mysore Residency, '/’he most novel and 
important of the discoveries made by him was that of the existence of 
the sect of Jains in India, which he was the first to bring to notice. 

The first .surgeon and naturalist attached to the Mysore Survt*)' was 
Dr. Benjamin Heyne, whose papers on a variety of subjects relating to 
this and the neighbouring countries were published in London in 1S14 
(also by the recommendation of Dr. Wilkins, Librarian at the luist 
India House) under the title of Tracts, Historical and Statistical, on * 
India. Sub.sequently, the giffed Dr. John Leyden' was attacli^xl to 

^ Including, according to the catalogue hy Prof. Tl. H. Wilson, 1,568 inanuscrij)Kt 
of literary works, 2,070 local tracts, 8,076 copies of inscrii)iioiis, 2,150 Iranslaiion'., 
2,709 jdans and drawings, 6,218 coins, and 146 images ami anliijuilies. 

2 “ He rose,” as Sir John Malcolm, Resident of Mysore descrihes, “ hy (lie j)o\ver 
of native genius, from the humblest origin to a very distinguished rank in the literary 
world, llis studies included almost every branch of human science, and he was 
aWke ardent in the pursuit of a\\. The greatest power of Vvis mind was per\ia\)s 
shown in his accpiisitioii of modern and ancient languages. ...” • 

His end was most sad. f)n the conc|uesl of java in 1811, he acecmipanied* the 
(lovernor-deneral, Lord Minltj, to that island, atjd hearing at Ualavia of a lihraiy 
containing a valuable collection of Oriental nvamuscripts, haslenetl to explore it. The 
long loi^ room, an old depository of effects helonging to the Dutch (hn'crnmeiU, had 
been shut uj) for some time, and the confined air was strongly impregnated with the 
poi.s<;nous ({uality which has made Batavia the grave (jf so many Euir)peans. With. 
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ic Survey in the same capacity, but beyond a few anecdotes and 
verses in his Poetical Remaim^ ])ublished in London in 1819, I 
have failed to meet with anything of his specially about this Province, 
though it is stated that “ he drew up some useful papers, which he 
communicated to the Government, relative to the mountainous strata 
and thdr mineral indications; as to the diseases, medicines and 
remedies of the natives of Mysore, and the peculiarities of their habits 
and constitution by which they might be exposed to disease; as to the 
different crops cultivated in Mysore and their rotation ; and to the 
languages of Mysore, and their resj)ectiv# relations.” Heyne’s observa¬ 
tions were confined to the north and east : Leyden’s papers, i(^ traced, 
would give us information regarding the south and west. 

Colonel Mark W'ilks, distinguished as the historian of Mysore, at 
which Court he was for a time Resident, published his well-known work 
under tiie title of Historical Sketches of the South of India^ in three 
volumes rpiarto ; tht' first of wliich appeared in London in iSio, and 
the two last not till 1817, owing to his appointment during the interval 
a#i (iovernor of St. Helena, which office he held until the imprisonment 
on that island of the emperor Xapoleon lUionaparte. “ It displays,” as 
an old reviewer justly observes, a degree of research, acumen, vigour, 
and elegance, that render it a work,of standard importance in English 
literature.” A reprint, in two volumes octavo, was published in Madras 
in 1869. * 

Some monographs drawn up by officers of the Mysore Commission 
soon after the assurnjition of the (h)vernment l)y the llritish in 1831, with 
kindred pajiers, were printed in 1864 as Sehetions from the Records. 
In 1855a General Memorandum was prepared by Sir Mark Cubbon 
for the Manjuis * I )alhousie, and since that time Administration 
Reports ha\ e been regularly issued ever}’ year. 

f 

• 

out the j^recMiUion of luiving ii airctl, he rushed eagerly in lo evainine its tre.asures, 
was seized in consetjuenee with a mortal fever, and dieil the 2Slh Augusl, after 
three days’ illness, in the j6th year of his age- 

.Soiitliey wished “ tlial Java hail remained in iho hands «)f the enemy, so Leyden 
wirre alive,” while .Sir Waller .Scott paiil the following trihule t«) his memory in the 
Lord of the hies 

Ills bright and \)rief career is o'er, 

\v\(\ \m\Ve \\\> twwelvd sUa\n> ; 

^ tjuencbed is bis \ain\> ol varied \vne, 

• That loved the light of song to ])our ; 

A ilistaiU^ind a ileadiy shore 

Has Leyden’s cohl remains. 

The centenary of Leyden’s birth was eelehraled nilh ]niblic rejoicingstn 1S75 at 
his native village of Denholm, on the kinks ot the Teviot, in Scotland. 
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Other sources of information exist/ for a good deal has been writteii 
in connection with Mysore during a century back, much of it partisan ; 
but the above were some of the chief public and authentic materials 
accessible for a work which had become a desideratum, namely, a 
Gazetteer of Mysore brought up to date, presenting in a handy form 
and within a moderate compass all that was of interest in relatfon to the 
natural features, resources and productions of the country ; its history, 
population, industry, administration, and any other subjects that had a 
claim to be treated of in such a handbook. 

. . / 

The/irst step taken towards supplying the want was in June 1867, 
when a circular was addressed by Mr. Saunders, C.B., the officiating 
Chief Commissioner, to the Superintendents of 1 )ivisions, directing the 
compilation, for each District, of a Gazetteer similar to one then lately 
published of the Bhandara District in the CeiUral Provinces. In 
pursuance of these orders, during the next two years, nine manuscript 
volumcis were prepared. Only two, however, came to be printed; namely, 
one for Mysore District, by Mr. H. Wellesley; and one for Kolar,•! 
presume by Mr. Krishnaiengar, C.S.I. Of the remainder, those for 
Bangalore and Kadur were not completed ; the one for Shimoga bears 
the signature of Captain Gordon Qjmming ; that for Hassan of Major 
W. Hill; that for Turnkur of Major C. Pearse ; and that for Chitaldroog 
of Mr. Krishna Rao. 'fhe subsequent Reports on the Census of 
November 1871, by Major J^indsay, naturally superseded most of the 
statistical information contained in them. 

The design to appoint an (?ditor who should bring out one work on a 
uniform plan was next adopted, and eventually, in 1873, with the 
sanction of the (Government of India, it was proposed to me to under¬ 
take the compilation of the Gazetteer of Mysore and Coorg. A 
])ersonal acquaintance more or'less with every part of the two courtfries, 
gained in the course of official duty; a familiarity with the local verna¬ 
culars ; and some measure of information regarding the literature and • 
ancient history of this part of India, derived from antiquarian studies ; 
led me to anticipate the work with interest. But being, at almost the 
same time, raksed to the head of the Educational Department, I found 
that the labours of a new office which is no sinecure, left little leisure for 
the extra duty imposed upon me. I was therefore forced to be^ontent 
for some time with making tours to such parts of the country as 1 h^id 
not recently visited, and collecting informafion from various quarters. 

* I would })articularly mention Eastern Experiences^ by Mr. L. Bowring, C.S.I., 
late Chief Commissioner, published in London in 1871. 

2 A paragraph relating to Coorg is here omitted. 
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• However, when in 1874 Dr. Hunter, Director-General of Statistics, 
who is charged with the editorship of the Imperial Gazetteer for the 
whole of India, visited Bangalore, I was able to Jay before him the 
plans I had formed for the work, and at his request undertook to 
prej)are for Mysore a manual of eacli I )istrict separately, which I had 
not at first intended, as it seemed to involve a certain degree of repetition. 

I am now glad that I did so, as it obliged me to go more minutely into 
several subjects. Dr. Hunter again paid a visit to Bangalore in January 
1876, when a part of the work had been printed, and in his report to 
Government was pleased to express the fjtrongest approval of what had 
been done, and his “ sense of the high value of the materials that had 
been supplied.” 

'I'he Gazetteer has thus finally taken the shape of two volumes 
devoted to Mysore (and a third to Coorg). Of the former, the first 
treats of Mysore in general, the second of Mysore by h)istricts, eight in 
numl)er. A reference to the table of contents prefixed to each volume 
will enable the reader to sec at a glance the arrangement and distribution 
ot subjects. \’olume II, it should be stated, was printed first. . . . 
In general the present work has been brought down to 1875, 
portions printed after that, a few statistics of later date have been 
admitted. I had thought to append short biographical notice of some 
of the remarkable men, both Native and European, who have been 
connected with Mysore, but feared il would extend the work too much, 
and perhaps be considered foreign to its design. The subject, however, 
is one full of interest. 

I will not deny that the Gazetteer has caused far more labour than I 
had anticipated, principally owing to the demands of an extensive 
Department, which prevented my ever giving undivided attention to 
the compiling of it. But these are conditions under which much of 
the l^est work in India has been acfcomplished, and I gratefully 
acknowledge the indulgence which has been extended by Government 
tto any apparent, but unavoidable, delay in bringing the task to 
completion. 

With regard to all such information and statements contained in 
these volumes as I am not personally responsible for, I have endeavoured 
to make a point of mentioning throughout the body of the work the 
authoritijfs on which they are based ; and my sincere and hearty thanks 
are^ tendered to all who have favoured me with any information or 
assistance, as well as to the fress. I may add that the proofs have 
been seen, on the part of Government, by Major Tredway Clarke, 
Officiating Secretary to the Chief Commissioner. t 

Bangalore, Xmas 1S76. 
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MYSORE 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

'rifi: State of Mysore' occii|)ies a positir)n physically well defined, in 
the South of India ; and has been termed a rocky triangle, a not inapt 
description. It is a table-land, situated in the angle where the Kaslern 
and M'estern (Jhai ranges converge into the groiij) of the Xilgirl Hills. 
West, south and east, therefore, it is enc'losed by chains of mountains, 
on whose shoulders the plateau which constitutes the country rests. On 
the west tlu* boundary aiiproaches at one jiart to within lo miles of the 
sea, but in general j)reser\ es a distaijce of from 30 to 50 miles from the* 
('oast : on the east the nearest ])oint is not less than 120 miles. I'he 
st)uthern extremity is 250 miles from ('ape Comorin. 'The northern 
frontier is an (‘xctx'dingiy irregular line, ranging from 100 miles south 
of the river Krislina on liie west to 150 on the east. 

'I'he country extends between the [larallels of i r 3S' and j 5 2’ 
north lalitudi-. and between the meridians of 74 42' and 7S 36' east 
longitude, embracinifan area of 29,305 square miles, as determined by 
the Surveyor-Ceneral of India from the recent survey on the one-inch 
scale. (It is therefore nearly equal to Srotlaml, whose area is 29,785 
square* miles.) 'The greatest length north and south is about 230 
yiilc.s, ca.st and west about 290. 

* The name is that nf tlu- capital, proj)erly for , -fiDin n;n/tisJia, 

Sans, for Imffah), ic<liiceil in Kan. to maisa^ and uni^ Kan. for uami or country,-- 
which cominenmrates tlie de>liucti(»n (>f Mahishdsiira, a minolaur or huffahi-lieadeil 
niunster, hy Chamuiuli »ir Maliidiasiira-mardani, the form under which the consort 
of Siva worsliippeil as the tutelary godtless <if the Mysore royal family. 

Kxcej^t in a ]xissage in the Muhawanso, where it is calleil Mahisha mandala, the 
designation of the ctamtry throughout Ilimlu literature is Karnata or Karnataka (f»»r 
<Ieriviltion see chapter on Language), which projierly applied lo the ctuintry above the 
t ihats. Ilut the Muhammadans inckuletl in the name their conquests below the Cihat^ 
as well, and the Knglish, going a step further, erroneously restricted it to the low 
country. Hence Carnatic and Canara now designate, in Kuropean wf>rks of 
geography, regions which never bore those names; while Mysore, the proper 
Karnataka or Carnatic, is nut so called. 

• B 
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It is surrounded by the Madras lYesideney on all sides, except oi^ 
part of the west, where the lloinhay J*rcsidciicy northwards and Coorg 
southwards form the boundaries. The Madras Districts bordering on it 
are ]>ellary and Anantapur on the north; Kada])a, North Arcot and 
Salem on the east; Coimbatore;, Nilgiris and Malabar on the south ; 
South Canara on the west, 'rhe liombay Districts of Dharwar on the 
north and North Canara on the west comi)]ete the t'ircle. Coorg 
intervenes betweeai the adjacent j»arts of South Canara and Malabar on 
the south-west. 

'I'he general elevation rises Trom about 2,000 feet above the sea level 
along the northern and southern frontiers to about 3,000 feet along llu; 
('entral water-parting, which set)arates the basin of the Krishna from 
that of the Kaveri and divides the country into two nearly equal parts. 
l)Ut the surface is far from preserving the even character suggested by 
11 k“ designation of table-land. For the face of the; country is every¬ 
where undulating, much broken up by lines of rocky lulls or lofty 
mountains, and scored in all parts l>y //(/Ars or dee]) ravines. 'There is 
j)robably not a sfjuare mile in the w])ole suj)erfi('ies absolutely flat?or 
level, the slope of the ground ranging from 10 to 20 feet ])er mile in the 
more level \)ortions, and as high as 60 aiid iSo feet elsewheia-. 

'The ('.ountry is longitudinally intersected by single or aggregated 
chains of hills, running chiefly north and soutli, (.>r in a direction iu;arly 
])arallel to the two coasts. 'They lie at uncertain and. unequal distances 
from each other, and accordingly form soineiinu;^ wide and sometimes 
narrow valleys. Isolated ])eaks of massy rock, termed by I'Alropc‘an^ 
rc'aring their heads to 4,000 or 5,000 feel ab(»vc the lc;ve) of the 
sea, stand forth like sentinels oji every hanti ; mostly crowned with the 
remains of fortifications, whose ])osition, with the* advantage of an ^ 
unfailing su])ply of water at the summit, rendered them wellnigh 
im])regnable strongholds. JJesides these, clusters or ]>iles of#naked 
rocks, comj)osed of immense rounded bouldcas, are frec]ucnt ; large 
fragments being often delicately poised, like logging stones, u])on soniT* 
projecting i)oint; appearing as if a tcmcJi would ovc-rturn them, and yet 
soinc;times sup]Jorting a shrine or jfiamiapa, 

Nalural divisions ,—Mysore naturally diviclc*s itself into two separate 
regions, c;ach of which has well-marked and distinctive features. 

Of these theMalnad,* or hill country, lies to tlie west, and fs confined 
to the tracts bordering or resting on the W’estern Ohat.s. It is a ki^id of 
magnificent hill and forest, pre.senting altcjrnations of the most diversified 

* rs.'>perly ditr-ga^ a Sanskrit wonl meaning difJicitU of mross^ aiul denoting 
hill-fort. 

Kan. Male, hill ; uadu, district, region. 
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and cliarniing scenery. \ fertile soil and perennial streams clothe the 
valleys with verdant ciiJtivnthii. The sheltered hillsides are beautiful 
with waving woods, which give shade to numerous ])lantations of coffee. 
Higher up are swelling downs and grassy slopes, dotted over with ])ark- 
like grci^ps of trees. Above all, the gigantic mountains rear their 
towering crests in every fantastic form of peak. Human dwellings are 
few and far between A cottage here and there, pictures(|uely situated 
on the rising ground bordering the ri(‘e-fields, and hidden amid t)lanta' 
tio?is of areca palm and ])lantain, marks ^he homestead of a farmer and 
his family. 'I'owns there are none, and villages of even a dozei^ houses 
rare. 'The inc(‘ssant rain of the monsoon months cemfines the ])eo))le 
to their own farms, lleia^e ea< h householder surrounds himself with all 
he needs, and succeeds in making himself to a great extent inde[)endent 
of the external world. 'The <‘onditions of this isolated life are insupport¬ 
able to immigrants from tlie ])lains. 

.but by far the grixiter portion of the rrovince, or all to the east and 
north of a line from (sa)) Shikarpur to lVri\a])atna, continued along 
the southern border to the iJiligirirangan hills, belongs to the di\ision 
of Maidan, Hail shime, or open country. Although much of the in¬ 
termediate ix-gion partakes of the characteristic's of both, the transition 
from tlu‘ Malnad to thc‘ Maidan is in some \>laces \ery marked. Hense 
forests, whieh shut in the vic-w on e\c‘iy hand, give place to wide- 
spreading plains : the s(*litiry farm to (‘lu^tering villages and pojmlous 
towns. Man meets with man, the roads are covered with traffic:, and the 
mind feel> relief in the syiujiathy of numbers. 

'The means of water suppl\ and the prevailing cultivation give the 
character to the varicAUs j)aris of ilu- ojwn ('ountrv. The level ])lains of 
• alluvial black soil, as in the north, growing cotton or millet : the districts 
irrigated by c'hannels drawn frv)m rivc-rs, jis in the south and wc:st, dis¬ 
playing the bright hues c)f sugar cane and rice-fields; the lands under 
tanks, fillc-d with gardems of <'oc'oa and arec'a jialms : the higher-lying 
undulating tracts of red soil, as in the east, yielding ragi and the 
common associated crojis; the .stony and wide-spreading pasture 
grounds, as in the c*enlral [larts, co\ered with coarse grass and relieved 
by shady groves of trees. rhe* asi)ect cdianges with the .sea.sons, and 
what in the* dry and cold month.s, wlien the fields are lying fallow, 
ap])c.‘ars a^lreary and monotonous [)rospecl, speedily a.ssumes under the 
first fiperations of the plough the grateful hues of tillage ; which. Under 
the inlluence of seasonable rafns, give [)lac'e in succ-ession to the bright 
verdure of the tender blade, the universal green of the growing ^crops, 
and the browner tints of the ri[)ening grain. 'Fhe scene meanwhile is 
full of life, with husbandmen, their families and cattle engaged in the 
• 13 2 
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labours of the field. These arc j)rolongcd in stacrking anil threshing 
until the cold season again si‘ts in and the country once more assumes a 
parched and dusty aspect. 

River systems .drainage of tlK.‘ country, with a slight exception, 
finds its way to the Ikiy of llengal, and is divisible into three i^eat river 
systems ; that of the Krishna on the north, the Ka\eri on the south, the 
two Pennars, and the Paliir on the east. The only streams flowing to 
the Arabian Sea are those of certain taliKjs in the north-west, which, 
uniting in the Sharavali, liurl ,themsi‘lves down the (Ihats in llie mag- 
nificentf falls of (lersojipa ; and some minor streams of Nagar and Man 
jarabad, which flow into the (largita and the Xetravati.' 

A line drawn east from Pallalrayan-durga to Nandidiirga (\iindy- 
droog) and thence south to Anekal, with one from I )e\ ara)durg.'. north 
to Pavugada, will indicate approximately the watershed se[)arating the 
thri:e main river-b,.sins. from tlu‘north of tin’s ridge flow the d'nnga 
and the Bhadra, rising in the Western (Ihnts and uniting in the 'I'unga- 
bhadra, wliich. with its Iribulary the IFagari or \’edavati, i*)ins ihe 
Krishna beyond thi' limits of Mysore in Srisailn near Karniil. I Voni 
the south of the line, the Heinavati (with its affluent the ^'agaol1i), the 
I.X)kapavani, Shirnsha, and Arkavati flow into the Kaveri, which, rising 
in (.'oorg and taking a south easterly course through the (‘ountry, re¬ 
ceives also on the right bank the Lakshinantiriha, the (Jundal, the 
Kabbani and the Honnu Hole before quitting the i( rritorv. Prom the 
east of the line, in the imniediali* neighbourhood of Xandidurga, soring 
three main streams, forming a system whii'h I.assen has designated “die 
Tripotamie des Dekhans,namely, the L'ltara Pinfikini or Northern 
Pennar (with its tributaries the (fliitravati and Wa])aghni), wliich dis 
charges into the sea at Xellorc ; the Dakshina 1 ‘inakini or Southern, 
Pennar,• which ends its ('our^e at Cii(ldal»)re ; and between them the 
Palar, whose mouth is at Sadras. \ continuation of the east aifd west 
line through Nandidiirga to Sunnakal will mark the water parting be¬ 
tween the first and the other two ; which, again, are divided by a line 
passing from Jangamkote to Bowringjiet and the Bctarayan hills. 

More accurately described, the axial line or ‘‘great di\ide'’ which 
forms as it were the backbone of the countr\, starts from the north of 
Ballalrayandiirga and runs east-by-north to near Aldur. 'Phence it 
makes a bend, first, northwards uj) to the western extremity df the Jlaba 

' The course of each river is described in detail in Vdl. II. • 

- Its name l)elow the (dials ajipears to he J^oiti-nr or golden river, dr 

being the Tamil for river. It would be very convenient were geognipliers Io agree 
upon i^!Stricting the name Penna to (he .lorthern stream and that of I'onn.i to the 
southern. The former is also called I’ennu' (written 1‘ennair). ern being the Telugu 
for river. 
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Buckin range and then stmth-casl, passing between Belur and Ilalebid, 
down to Sige (iudda in die north of the llassan taluk. From this 
point it strikes across the mn]> in an east north east direction, rounding 
the southern extremities of the Hnrnhalli and llagalvadi hills, up to 
near Kortagiri, where it encounters the great meridional chain of 
mountains, following the* range south, past Devaraydurga to near 
Dodbele, it resumes an east north-i^aslerly course to Xandidurga and 
continues the same to the frontier near Sumiakal. (Geographically it 
lies between the jiarallels of 13 jo' and 13 25'. 

A line j)rojef:ted north from the we.->t Kca'tagiri up through l^avu- 
gada to the irontier, and one south from Xandidurga by Hangnlore to 
Anekal, mark jiretly nearly the limits of the resj)ective river-basins in 
the tran.'»veise direction. This water-parting falls between the meridians 
of 77 10' and 77 30'. 

'The ba^in ol' the Shara\ati, which rims to Ilonfivar on the Canara 
f'oast, occupies the west of tlie Shimoga l)istri<t. It maybe defined 
bv a line drawn from Kodachadri >outh-east to Kavaledurga, theiK'e 
iH^'lii-east li\- Mumcha to Masariir, and wesi-north*we^t by Anantapur 
and Ikkeri to 'I'algupjia. file .stream.^ between KiKlaehadri, Kavale¬ 
durga and the Agumbi ghat westwards, run dowii to Kondapur ; and 
those of western Manjarabad, to Nb^ngalore. 

'I’he lnll«»wing statement contains an estimate t.)f the total length, 
within the TroNiiu’e, of the main rivers with their principal tributaries : 
and llu; total area ol the cat<‘hment basin under each ri\er-system 
within the* same limits : — 


Sy>lei!i • 

'1 . t.il 1 cUjZlli cf Rivi *.-s 

Arc.i of r.a. 


MiN-. 

S*iii:iie 

Krishi^a 

K.'ixen ... 

(»l l» 

1 1 ,03 I 

04(j 

o.4S{> 

N. Peimar 

107 

2.2S0 

•S. I’enn.ii 

3~ 

1.541 

I’alar. 

47 

1 .(.) 3 () 

Sharavati and we.si CDast liver^ 

103 



Owing to either rocky or shallow beds, none of the .Mysore rivers is 
navigable,' but timber floats an' carried down the I'linga, the Bhadra, 

the folloNNiii^ .sl.ueiiienl in Kurhanan it a|']>eais lhai llaiilar aUempled U) 
estal>llsli na\igalien on llu*'J'ungji^ “ Kroin Mangalore llaiilar brought to Shimoga 
many I'arpenters, and built a ninnl>er of lighler> of about eight tons burllicn. They 
are strong and Hat-bottomed ; but, as the greater part ot them have been allowetl to 
remain on the baidx where the) were built, I tioubi not that they were found very 
u.seless. Tlu* attempt is, however, no impeaehnient on the sagacity of Haidar, who 
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and the Kabbani at certain seasons. Most of the streams are fordable 
during the dry months, or can be crossed by rude bridges formed of 
logs or stones thrown across from boiildcT to boulder. I )uring floods, 
and when freshes come down, traffic over the streams is often susi)ended 
until the water sul)sides. Hut throughout tlie rainy season they are 
generally crossed at the ajipointed ferries by rafts, l)askel boat.*?, canoes, 
or ferry boats. Men also sometimc\s get over su})])()rting themselves on 
earthen pots. 

'The I'aft is formed of l)amb()os lashed Ic^gether, and merely 

affords an unsteady footing, ^he water washing freely through. 'Die 
hari^^oln- or coracle is a circular basket of stout wi('ker-work, ('omj)osed 
of interlaced bamboo laths and covered witli buffalo hides. It is 8 or 
)o feet in diameter, with sides 3 or 4 feet high.* .\ smaller one, which 
holds only two people, is used for cro.ssing .some jiingie streams. 'J'hc 
or canoe is a dug-out, or h(fllowed log pointed at the two emls. 
'rhe or regular ferry boat,' is formed of two canoes secured 

together, with a i)lalform or de('k fastened upon them, and has sides 
turning on hinges whi('h, let down, form a gangway for loading and un¬ 
loading. All these ( raft are ])ropelled by a long bamboo i)ole, and arc 
dependent for their ('ourse upon the currents. Hut j)addles are some¬ 
times used with the canoe, • 

Though useless for ])urposes of navigation, the main streams, es})ec- 
ially the Kaveri and its tributaries, suj)t)orl an extensive system of 
irrigation by means of ('hannels drawn from immense dams, called 
anicut.s,'* which retain the u])per waters at a high level and permit only 
the overflow to ])a.ss down stream, 'fhesc works are of great anti(]uity, 

Imving l)ccn ediicatcil in a jilacr rcnioic finni vo ry kind of .-mild Juive no 

idea of w hat boats could jHa fonn, nor of w hat oli'.lacics wnuld prcv.Mil their utility. 
To attempt dragging anything up .such a torrent as the 'run^a \Nould he vain ; hut, 
.'iftcr having seen the boats, and kno\fn that some of them haM‘ hi-eii ai tiially navigated 
down the river, I have no doubt of its beiiig practicable to carry down lloats ; and on 
these j)erhaps many bulky artich's of comiiieree might hi trausp»trled." 

^ Herodotus notices, as one of the most remarkable things he had seen at liabylon,* 
boats of a ('onslruction so exactl)’ similar, that the <!e.'.(-ri])iion of oni- would precisely 
answer for tlie other, with the .single difference of substituting willow lor bamboo. 
These l)oals carrieil the |)r<)duce of Armenia, and “the pans abovr .Assyria,'’ flown 
the 10uj)hrates to Habylon ; and each boat along with its eargo carried a few asses for 
the purj)ose f^f conveying llie returns by a .sliorter overland unite. I'oals of the 
<lescn|)lion noticed i)y ] fenuhAus, although apparently unknown in (Iretj^e at that 
l)eriod, were in after ages commonly used in Italy on the IV) ; and in Ihitaiii in the 
time of Gvsar. Pxjals of the .same jnaterials but of differeni shajie are usefi al*his 
time in South Wales, and the north-we.st of Irelantl ; in the former country they are 
named coryaclt\ in the latter corrait^h.- Wll.KS, i, 257. 

- 'J'he fiienlion of auyyapu occurs in the i'crijdu.s. 

From Kan. am kattt\ both meaning dam, dyke, or embanknu'nl. 
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ttie large Talkad anient, the lowest down on the Kaveri, having been 
constructed a thousand years ago ; while the most recent, with few 
exceptions, arc not less than three (X‘nturie.s old. “ 'Fhe dreams which 
revealed to favoured mortals the plans (jf these ingenious works (says 
Wilks) have each their a])])ro])riate legend, which is relati‘d with rever¬ 
ence and rect.'ived Avith implicit belief.” 'The channels or kdivh thence 
drawn, meandcT over the adjoining tracts of ('ountry on either bank, 
following all the sinuosities of the ground, the total length running 
being upwards of 1,200 miles.^ 

'There arc no natural lakes in Mysore, fnit the streams whic'h gather 
from the hillsides and fertilize the valleys are, at ewry fa\t)urable 
point, embanked in such a manner as to form series or chains of 
reservoirs, ('ailed tanks, ’ the outflow from one at a higher level su|>|)lying 
the next lower, and so on all down the course.' of the stream at a few 
miles ai)art. 'i'hcse tanks, varying in size from small ponds to extensive 
lakes, are dis|)erscd throughout the coimtrv to the number of ^.S.oSo ; 
and to such an extent has this priiK'iple of storing water been followed 
thrft It would now require some ingenuity to disc'overa site suitable for 
a new one withr)ut interfering with the su]q)ly of those already in 
existence, d'he largest of these tanks is the Sulekere, 40 miles in cir- 
('umference. Other large ones are the .\yyankere, .Madaga-kert‘, Masur- 
Aladaga-kcre, \’yasa sanuidra, Kamasagara, Moti 'Talal), cS:c., of which 
accounts will be foinul elsewhere (\’ol. II). 

'The spring-heads called form an im])ortant feature of the 

hydrography of the north-east. 'They extend throughout the b(.)rder 
regions situated east of a line drawn from Kortagiri to lliriyurand 
JMoikalmuru. In the southern j)arts of this tract the s[)rings may be 
^ taj)ped in the. sandy soils at short distances ajxirt, and the water rises 
close to I he surface. Northward the supply is not so j)lentiful. In 
Tavugada a soft porous rot'k has to be cut through before reaching the 
water, and in the other taliuis of the (diitaldroog District hard strata of 
ft)ck have sometimes to be ])erf(.)rated. When the water is (.obtained, it 
is either conducted by narrow' channels to the fields, or a kapili' W'cll is 
constructed, from w'hich the water is raised by bullocks. 

Motifiiaifi systems, -I'Vom the gigantic head and shoulders, as it were, 
of the lofty Nilgiri grouj), w'hieli ('ommands the southern frontier, are 
stretched iorth like two arms, in a north-west and north-east direction 
respectively, the W estern and Ea.stcrn Dhat ranges, holding within 

* Tlic iiniciils ;in«l cliiinncl.s arc fully dcscrihal uiulcr the re.spcctivc rivers in 
V.»l. II. 

- Ki’rc is ihc gcMicral nanu* in Kannada, Iml kola, kuiih\ and other terms are 
ai)pliL*d to certain de.scrijUions. 
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their mighty embrace the mountain-locked plateau of Mysore. 'i’hC 
hills of this table-land, though rarely in continuously connected chains, 
arrange themselves into systems crossing the country longitudinally, in 
directions more or less parallel with the l^astcrn and Western (lliats 
according to their proximity to one or the other; and attaining their 
greatest elevation between 13 and 13 o degrees of north latitu 5 e, along 
the north of the watershed line dividing the Krishna and Kaveri river 
systems. 

The best delined of these ranges is a belt, from 10 to 20 miles wide, 
running between the werieJmns of 77 and 77^, from the Jliligirirangan 
hills as* their western limits through Kunkanluilli northwards up to 
Madgiri, and on to the frontier by way of Pavugada and Xidugal. It 
separates tl)e eastern irom the northern and southern river-basins. On 
the west, a somewhat corresponding range, not more than /o miles in 
width, runs north along the meridian of 75.I from ilallalniyan-durga up 
to beyond Shikarjmr, having on its east the looj) of the Ikiba lludans, 
projecting as ii were like some 'Titanic bastion guarding the a])])roai hes 
to the Malnad or higldand region formed by the t'ongeries of hills ifnd 
mountains which intervene between the range and the (lhats on llie 
west. 

Intermediate Ijetween the two*internal ranges above described is 
placed a hilly belt or chain, Avith considerable intervals between its com¬ 
ponent ])arts, tending to the east on the south of the central watershed 
and to the west on the north ot it, so as to form a very obtuse angle in 
traversing iJie centre of the country. Starting from the \\ ainad frontier 
at (iO])alswami betta, between (mndlupet and }leggadade\ankote, it 
passes by Seringapatam and Nagamangala to Chunchangiri, where, 
exchanging its easterly for a westerly course, it rea[)[)ears to the w’cst of 
Kibbanhalli in the Hagalvadi hills, and crossing in a continuous belt 
through the middle of the Chitaldroog District, cjuits the country«to the 
north of Kankuppa. 

In the northern .section of the territory, where the distance betweert 
the Cihat ranges, and by consecjuence between the intermediate belts, 
continues to increase, the interval is occu[)ied by minor ranges. Of 
these the most important is the Nandidroog range, commencing near 
the hill of that name and stretching northwards by (ludibanda to JYmu- 
konda and the Anantapur country. In the west, a similar medial chain, 
but of lower elevation, passes from the eastern base of the Ilaba Bq^ians 
south of Sakrepatna, up by Ajimi)ur, the.Ubrani hills and Basvapatna, 
between Honnali and Male Bennur, along the right bank of the Tun- 
gabhadra, to the frontier, where it meets that river. 

Viewing the mountains as a whole, the Eastern and Western Ohat 
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ranges might be com])are(l to the antlers of a stag, the branching tynes 
being rej)resented by the inlerm(*cliate ])arallt'l chains starting from the 
north of the central watershed and more or less (’onnected by cross 
ridges along their southern extremities. I'he chief t)eaks of the western 
system arc loftier than those of the t;asteni. Except on the verge of the 
Western (Ihats, all tlie mountains throughout the country, it is believed, 
present their steepest escar])incnt more or less eastwards. Tn the west, 
Mulainagiri, and in the east. Xandidroog, are the highest i*levations, and 
they are almost on the same ])aralItor between 13" 23' and 13'^ 24', 
immediately north of tile central waUrshed. The loftiest points just 
south of that line are IJallalrayan-durga in the west, and Sivaganga in the 
east, both situated between 13" S'and 13" 10'. 

The table on the ftjllowing j)age will .serve to show the arrangement 
and altitude of the print'ijial peaks in each .system. 'J'he figures are 
mostly taken from the charts of tht^ (Ireat 'rrigonometrical Survey of 
India, sujiplemented from tlK)se of the Tojiograjihical Survey. Fur¬ 
nished at the summit with springs which yield an unfailing supply 
*()f water, most of these* heights .seem formed by nature for secure 
retreats. Heiu'e there are few of the more jirominent ones that have 
not been surrounded or <'ap])ed with fortific'ation.s, often carried in long 
lines, with a vast e\})enditure of* labour, along all the spurs and projec¬ 
tions of the droog, forming strongholds with good reason deemed im- 
jiregnable before the time wlien British artillery was directed against 
their walls. A parli('ular ac('oiint of the most interesting will be found 
under each I )istnct. 

It may be useful to quote here the following most recently published 
oj)inion regarding the jdivsicai geography of this part of India: -“In 
the peninsular area the mountains are all remnants of large table¬ 
lands, out of whi('h the vallcy.s and l^w lands have been carved, 'fhe 
vaMey.s with a few local exception.s, are broad and oiien, the gradients 
of the rivers low, and the whole surface of the country presents the 
gently undulating aspect characteristic of an ancient land surflicc.” 
“ 'Fhc Anamalai, Palni and 'fravancore hills, south of the l\alghat gap, 
and the Shevaroy and many other hill groups scattered over the Car¬ 
natic, may be remnants of a table-land once united to the Mysore 
plateau, but .sei)arated from it and from each other by ancient marine 
denudhtion. E.\('ept the peculiar form of the hills, there is but little 
in favour of this view, but on the other hand there is nothing to indicate 
that the hill groujis of th^ Carnatic and Travancore arc areas of special 
elevation.”^ 


* K. 1 ). Okihani, “ Manual of the Geology of India,” 2nd edition (1893), PP* 2, 4* 
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The great ranges of the Western and Eastern (Jhats, together with the 
intervening tal)le-lands, may be regarded as part of one magnificent 
elevation of Plutonic rocks by a succession of efforts, during a j)eriod 
which may be termed Plutonic, breaking up the hypogene schists 
and in some instances uplifting aqueous beds of a more recent origin. 
The true general direction of fihis elevation is nearly N. 5” though 
the apparent directions of the lateral chains on its flanks are to the east 
and west of north respectively. 

'I’he surface of the table-lands between these chains has a general in¬ 
clination easterly by south towards the Pay of Bengal, into which the 
principal rivers empty themselves. 'Phis gentle inclination, often assisted 
by cross lines of elevation, determines the great drainage lines of the 
country. The singular ajjpearance of the detached hills and clusters of 
hills, which al.)Ove the (lhats are seen abruptly starting uj) from the f^at 
plains with little or no /a//] have been sometimes compared to a table 
with teacups here and there reversed on its surface, a not ina[)t though 
homely illustration. ^ 

The bare extensive surfacxis of the granitic, traj)j)ean and hypogene 
rocks in Southern India afford on a grand scale not to be sur¬ 

passed in any other portion of the globe, of the protean asj)ects under 
.which these rocks j^resent themselves. 'J'he very absence of those fossi- 
liferous beds which so thickly encrust the surface of a great portion of 
Europe and many other })arts of the world, is in itself a subject of in¬ 
teresting research ; and the geologist may in the*peninsula of India 
advantageously study a huge and disjointed mass of the nether formed 

t 

* Chiefly from .'irticles by Ciiptain Newliold, F. 1 \.S., t)ii ihc “ (icology of S(fiithcrn 
India.” (J. R. A. S. viii, i\, xii.) 

[Notk. —WliLMi compiling llie first edition, I applied lo the (leologicril Survey of« 
India for information on the geology of Mysore, and was informefl in re])ly that, as 
the eoiinlry had not been surveyed, nothing was known of its geology. Being thus 
thrown on my own resources, I discovered the articles from which this chai)ter was 
taken. Their value has since been recognized by the Ceologieal Survey, for Mr. 
W. T. lilanford, in the Introduction t(* the first edition of the “Manual of the 
Ceology of India” (j). Ixxii), writes as follow's : 

Newhold, 1S44-1850.—This account refers to the southern part of th? Peninsula 
alone ; but it is the w'ork of one of the best, if not actually the best, t)f the earlier 
Indian geologists ; and it has the peculiar advantage over all other summaries 
]Hiblished up to the jnesent time, that the author ])ossessed an extensive personal 

accpiaintance with the country described.Most of the observations recorded 

in the summary are admirable; ami allcjgether the paper is so valuable, that the 
neglect with which it has been generally treated is not easy to understand.] 
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r#cks whicli constitute the framework of our planet, and which 
here present themsehes alnic>st divested of integument, weathering 
under the allernalions of a vertical sun and the deluging rams of the 
tro\>ics. 

MdtClinOPphic Rocks. —llypogene schists, penetrated and \wokeY\ 
up by prodigious outbursts of j)lutonic and trappean rocks, occujjy by 
far the greater portion of the superficies of Southern India. They con¬ 
stitute the general bulk of the W’estern (ihats from between the latitude 
of 16" and T7' N. to Cape (^)m()rin ; and from the northern base 
of the Kastern Chats to their deflection^at latitude 13'' 20' N. They 
arc partially (\'ipped and fringed in the \\'estcrn Chats by ^aterite, 
and in the lOastcrn Chats by sandstone, limestone and lateritc. They 
form the basis of the valley of Seringapatam and of the table-land of 
Mysore. 

'I'he im;(|ualitics and undulations of the surface, though originating 
in the disk)cations and flexures of the metnmorj)hic strata at the periods 
of their uj)heaval, have been evidently modified by ac]ueous erosion 
anfl by the laster weathering of the softer members of the series,— 
such as mica and talcose schists, -the softer clay slates and shales : 
which, (Tumbling and washed away, have left their hardcT brethren 
standing out in relief on the fac'o* of the country. Where we see 
gneiss, hornblende schist and (piartzite rising in jiarallel ridges sepa¬ 
rated by valleys, we generally find the valleys occu])ied by the softer 
members of the series, often deeply covered with debris from the 
ridges. 

Where gneiss rises above the general level of the surrounding plain, 
its elevations may be distinguished from those of granite, which the hills 
of thick-bedded varieties of gneiss sometimes assimilate, by their greater 
continuity and uniformity of altitude ; their tendency to a smooth dome- 
shaded outline ; and greater freedom from precipices and disrupted 
masses. Near lines of plutonic disturbance, however, these distinguish¬ 
ing marks are less perceptible. 

Elevations of mica and talcose schists obtain, generally, a less alti¬ 
tude than those of hornblende or gneiss ; and have a more round- 
backed and smoother contour on the whole. Vet the outline in detail 
is jagged, owing ])artly to these rocks weathering in larger, more angular 
or less ccmcentric fragments, often leaving abrupt steps and small preci¬ 
pices. Hornblende and gneiss are seen rising, as in the Western Ghats 
and the Nilgiris, to the height of 8,000 feet above the sea’s level. The 
former is recognized by its bold sharp ridges, often precipitous, but 
rarely presenting conical peaks. 

Hills composed entirely of actinolite or chlorite schist are seldom 
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met with; those of (quartzite have long crest-like outlines, often running 
smoothly for some distance, but almost invariably breaking up into large, 
angular masses, sometimes cuboidal; the sides of the crests arc usually 
precipitous. Hills of clay slate are distinguished by a smooth, wavy 
outline, separated by gently sl()})ing valleys. Outliers or detached hills 
of this rock are usually mammiform. But, as before remarked, all these 
normal crystalline rocks, when near lines or foci of j)lutonic disturbance, 
frequently undergo great chaiiges in physiognomical aspect ; and in lieu 
of the smoothly rounded hills of clay slate, and its gently sloj)ing vales, 
smiling with fertility, we beheld it cleaved into sterile, rugged ravines 
and roc^ky precipices. 

Oneiss is usually found lowest in the series : next to it mica and 
hornblende schist, actinolite, chlorite, talcose and argilla('eous schist, 
and crystalline limestone, in due succession : but to this rule there are 
numerous exceptions. All these rocks, except crystalline limestone, 
have been observed resting on granite without the usually intervening 
gneiss. The strata are often violently contorted or bent in waving 
flexures, particularly in the vicinity of i)lutonic rocks ; and muc'h irfeg- 
ularity occurs in the amount and direction of di]) throughout the 
hypogene area. In the Western (lhats it is usually easterly, and at 
angles varying from ]o' to qo . .Vt the summit of the (lhats near the 
falls of (lersoppa, the gneiss dipj)ed at an angle of 35° to the N.B. 

But the hornblende schists do not always dij) from the jdulonic rocks 
—in many instances the dij) is towards them ; a fac't indicating that the 
strata have been disturbed at some previous ]H:riod, or that the}’ may have 
suffered inversion; which is known to be the case* in beds of more 
recent origin. A\’hile the dij) of the two great lines of elevation, viz., 
the East and ^Vest Clhats, is generally westerly and easterly, or at right 
angles with the direction of the strata, that of the minor cross ranges is 
usually southerly. Numerous'irregularities and exc'eplions, howev er, to 
this general rule occur, })articularly near the northerly and southerly 
great synclinal line of dip on the table-lands betwecai the Eastern anef 
Western Ghats, and near localities where it is traversed by the cross 
lines of elevation. 'J’he intrusion of traj) dykes has also ('aused much 
diversity in the dip. These irregularities will always prove obstacles in 
tracing out with accuracy the synclinal dip line between the Eastern and 
Western (Biats. • 

Gneiss and hornblende schist are by far the most [)revalent rocks of 
the series: to gneiss the other members maybe termed subordinate. 
Near its (‘ontact with the granite it commonly assumes the cliaracter of 
what lifts been styled granitoidal gneiss, losing its stratified appearance, 
and not to be distinguished in hand specimens from granite. Spherical 
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aifd oval masses of granite, resembling boulders, are sometimes 
observed impacted in the gneiss. Veins of reddish compact felspar, 
felspar coloured green with actinolite, epidole or chlorite, with and with¬ 
out quartz; also of milky (piartz with nests of iron ore, mica and 
hornblende are very common in gneiss : also dykes and veins of granite. 
All these^veins arc of older date than the intrusion of the greenstone 
dykes which invariably sever them. Particular varieties of gneiss prevail 
in different districts. These rocks not only abound in nests and veins 
of rich magnetic and oxidulated iron ore, but in thick interstrati tied 
beds and mountain masses of these minemls. 

Mica sciiisf is found sparingly distributed over the whole* of the 
hypogene area in thin beds. It is found in the greatest abundance and 
purity in the western parts of Mysore. vein of granite in it is rare, 
though abounding in thcjse of quartz. I'aicosc^ chhri/ii\ and actinolitk 
schis/s arc still more sparingly distributed: the first is seen in the west 
of Mysore. Fine varieties of actinolitic schist occur in the Western 
(diats at the falls of (lersop])a : and it is ])retty generally distributed in 
thill beds over Mysore. Ilonihlcudc schist ranks next to gneiss in 
extent and thickness of beds, and is seen washed by the sea at the 
bases of the Eastern and \\'estern (ihats, forming some of the loftiest 
lieaks of the latter and sujiporting large level tracts of table-land. 
'Phis rock varies from the compact structure of basalt to the crystalline 
texture of granite, and to that of porphyry, and may be seen from 
lamiiue of a few lines in thickness, passing into beds forming mountain 
masses. The principal constituent minerals are hornblende and felspar. 
(Juartz, garnet and mica are frecpiently mixed. Large beds of compact 
felspar^ generally of a pinkish hue, with a little (juartz and a few scales 
of mica, quartzite and milk (|uartz, having a similar direction to that of 
gneiss, occur, forming low ranges of hills. Clay slate does not oc'cupy 
a larg^; surface of the hypogene area. Ft occurs at Cdiiknavakanhalli, 
Chitaldroog, and in jiarts of the Shimoga Distrit't. 

• Imhcdikd Minerals .—Chert is pretty generally distributed, also the 
common garnet ; the latter occurs in the greatest abundance in the 
Eastern (Ihats, but is also found in theKempukal river at the Manjara- 
bad (lhat; black garnet and tremolite occur in the granitoidal gneiss 
of W’urralkonda (Kolar District). Ej)idole and actinolite are found 
usually quartz and felspar veins. Indianite occurs sparingly with 
•coryndum, fibrolite and garnet in gneiss and hornblende schist in the 
valley of the Kaveri. Corundum is found in Mysore in talc, mica, or 
hornblende schist associated with iron ore, asbestu.s, and sometimes 
indianite and fibrolite. It occurs imbedded in the rock in grains and 
•crystals. Its principal localities are Collarhalli near Chanraypatna, 
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Mandya near Seringapatam, Begur, Bannerghatta, Bagepalli and other 
places.^ Fibrolite occurs but rarely with indianite and corundum. 
Kyanite occurs in gneiss with tremolite, pearl spar, bitter spar, almandine 
and staurolite. Steatite occurs in the talcose schists in the west of 
Mysore; as also potstonc, in beds of considerable size and veins, and 
more or less dispersed over the whole hypogene area ; occasionally 
associated with nephrite. Magnesite, an almost pure carbonate of 
magnesia, occurs in the vicinity of Jlunsun Mica is found universally 
difTiised. In some parts of the AVestern (lhats and on the table-lands 
to the east, this mineral anS talc are found in plates large enough for 
windotl-s and lanterns, for which purpose tht;y are used by the natives, 
as also for ornamental devices and for painting on. C!hlorite is rarely 
found uneombined with felspar, silex, or hornblende. Nacrite or scaly 
talc is here and there met with. Adularia is found in the gneiss at 
some places. Albite or cleavlandite occurs occasionally throughout the 
gneiss districts, as also tourmaline or schorl, both blac k and green. 
Sulphate and sub-sulphate of alumina are o('casionally found in thin 
incrustations and efflorescences between the layers of the soft ferruginous 
slates into which the hornblende and mica schists i)ass. 

Iron pyrites or sulphurct of iron is distributed in small proportions 
in the hyi)ogenc roc'ks; but the oicidcs, both magnetic and hrematitic, 
exist in extraordinary abundance, forming masses and large interstrati- 
fied beds in the mountain chains. In gneiss these ores frequently 
replace hornblende and mica; alternating with (juartz in regular layers. 
Magnetic iron ore wa’th polarity is found in the massive state on the 
Baba Btidan hills. Micaceous and specular iron ores are less common. 

A dark magnetic iron sand is usually found in the beds of streams 
having their origin among hypogene rocks, associated with gold dust 
and sometimes with menaccanite. Iron ore slightly titaniferous is 
found over the whole hypogefie area. The lilack oxide of mai^anesc 
as.sociated with iron ore is found sparingly in the hills. Antimony 
occurs in the Baba Budan hills, and at Chitaldroog. • 


> Attention having been drawn to corundum as a valuable article of export, and on 
account of its possible use for the manufacture of aluniiniurn, Mr. Petrie Hay, of 
llunsur, has recently collected a quantity from villages to the south and west of that 
town. Very excellent crystals of yellowish corundum, with a brown weathered 
surface, were collected from the fields. Some tapering hexagonal prisilis up to five 
inches in length, and a cubical jiiece of about four inches side, with a block weighing 
300 lbs., were sent by him to the Madras Mu.seum. Dr. Warth, of the Geological 
Survey, considers them of great importance as indicating the probability of a large and 
continuous yield. The quality of the quarried pieces is very little inferior to that of 
the crystals. The specific gravity of the large crystals was 4*02 and of the rock 
corundum 3*80. 
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• Ores of silver have been said to occur in Belli Betta near Attikuppa.^ 
Ainslie states that Captain Arthur discovered this metal in small 
quantities in Mysore, both in its native state in thin plates adhering to 
some specimens of gold crystallized in minute cubes, and mineralized 
with sulphur, iron and earthy matter, forming a kind of brittle 
sulphuretted silver ore. 

Gold has long been found in the alluvial soil bordering on the 
Betarayan hills in Kolar District. 'Fhe geognostic positir>n of gold in 
this and other localities appears to be in the primary schists, viz., gneiss, 
mica slate, clay slate, and hornblende scinst, particularly near the line 
of their contact with granite or basaltic dykes, where we generally find 
the tendency to siliceous and metallic development unusually great. 
The gold is almost invariably discovered either in thin veins or dissem¬ 
inated in grains in the veins and beds of quartz, associated with iron 
ore and sometimes platinum, and alloyed with small proportions of 
silver and copper, or in the tracts of alluvial soil, i)eds of clay and 
.sands, with the washings of primary rocks. Mining operations were 
('arried on here by the natives from a remote period and abandoned. 
But since 1875 gold mining has been revived on a large scale by 
European enter[)risc, and what was virtually a desert waste has thus 
been converted into a populous and thriving industrial centre, Hie 
details of these oi)erations will be found farther on under Industrial 
Arts. 

Plutonic Rocks. —Granite prevails throughout the great hypogene 
tracts, sometimes ri.sing abruptly from the surface of immense level 
plains in precipitous peaked and domc-shaj)ed masses; .sometimes in 
low steppes ; sometimes in great heaps of amoqihous masses ; at others 
with sharp outlines, obscured and softened down by a mantle of the 
hypogene schi.sts which have accompanied its elevation. This latter 
occurs^iost fretjuently in continuous mountain chains, such as the Ghats ; 
but to view this rock in all the boldness of its true physical contour, we 
must approach the detached ranges, clusters, and insulated masses that 
break the monotony of the table-lands. Here we find but little 
regularity in the direction of elevation. In many clusters the granite 
appears to have burst through the crystalline schists in lines irregularly 
radiating from a centre, or in rings resembling the denticulated periphery 
of a cratei^ 

Tjje most remarkable of the insulated clusters and masses of granite 
on the table-land of Mysore are those of Sivaganga, Savandroog, 

* But Mr. Bruce Foote, of the Geological Sun^ey, reported in 1887 as follows 
“ I searched the hill most carefully and could not find the slightest trace of any ore of 
silver.” 
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Hutridroog, Nandidroog, Cbandraguttij and Chitaldroog. The rook 
of Nandidroog is almost one solid monolithic mass of granite, rising 
1,800 feet above the plain and upwards of 4,800 feet above the sea; 
that of Sivaganga is nearly as high. These masses have usually one or 
more of their sides precipitous, or at such an angle as to be inaccessible 
except at few points. Most of them, like that of Sdvandroog, are so 
steej) as to admit of little vegetation, and present surfaces of many 
thousand square feet of perfectly naked rock, in which the veins and 
mineralogical structure are ^beautifully laid bare to the eye of the 
geologist. 

It is‘not to be understood that granite is to be met with only in this 
abrupt amorphous form. On the contrary, it is sometimes found in 
immense undulating layers like lava, rising little above the general 
level of the country, separated by fissures and joints, and running for 
a considerable distance in a given direction like a regular chain of hills. 
The horizontal fissures often impart a pseudo-stratified apjiearancc, and 
when crossed by others nearly vertical, give the whole the semblance 
of some huge wall of cyclo])ean masonry. The cuboidal masses com¬ 
posing these walls weather by a process of concentric exfoliation into 
spheroids. I’his jirocess occurs often on a grand scale, and the ex¬ 
foliated portions compose segments of circles of many yards radii. 
This decay of lofty granitic masses produces some of the most 
picturesque features of an Indian landscape; its strange columnar piles, 
trees, and logging stones, which for excel those of Dartmoor in grandeur 
and in the fantastic forms they assume. Some of these piles arc held 
together in the most extraordinary po.sitions, and the blocks composing 
them are found connected by a felspathic siliceous and ferruginous 
paste, the result of the decay of the upper masses, washed down and 
deposited around the joints by the action of the rain. There they 
stand ; some tottering on their base, leaning over and threatening every 
instant to to])plc down upon the unwary traveller; others erect, amid a 
ruin of debris at their feet,—silent monuments of the process of the 
surrounding decay. Sometimes the summits of the higher elevations 
are composed of immense monolith peaked masses of granite, which 
split vertically; the separated portions arc often known to descend 
from their lofty position with the rapidity and thunder of an avalanche. 

As the rocks waste from the summit, at their base will <be usually 
observed a tendency to a re-arrangement of the component particles 
of the rock going on in the debris there accumulated. At Chitaldroog 
may be seen, at the base of a granite cliff which tops one of the hills, 
a pofphyritic-looking mass thus formed of a reddish clayey paste 
imbedding reddish crystals of felspar. 
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•Almost every variety of this rock is found, but the prevailing granite 
is composed of felspar, quartz, mica and hornblende. Quartz, felspar 
and hornblende, the syenite of some mineralogists, is also common, and 
runs into the ordinary granite. That beautiful variety called protogine, 
in which talc, or chlorite, or steatite replaces the mica, is not very 
common in India, but is met with in a few localities in the west of 
Mysore. In all these cases chlorite and talc are the replacing minerals, 
the former predominating, l^egmotite, granite composed of quartz and 
felspar, is frequently met with ; but the variety called graphic granite is 
rare. Schist granite never occurs as a mountain mass, but is found in 
veins or patches imbedded in ordinary granite. The same may^e said 
of actinolitic granite, or granite in which actinolite replaces mica. The 
latter usually is most frequent in hornblendic granite, and the actinolite 
passes by insensible gradations into hornblende. The felspar of actino¬ 
litic granite is usually flesh or salmon-coloured. Port)hyritic granite, or 
granite having large crystals of felspar imbedded in ordinary or small- 
grained granite, is common. The rock of Savandroog affords a good 
exahiple of the ])revailing variety. It is composed of a granite base of 
felspar, quartz, mica and hornblende, imbedding long pale rose-coloured 
crystals of felspar. Fine granite j)orphyries are less frequently met with : 
a beautiful specimen occurs in a largft vein or dyke which traverses the 
gneiss in the Ijed of the Kaveri at Seringapatam, nearly opposite the 
sallyport close to whic'h Tipu was killed. It is composed of a basis of 
compact reddish and salmon-coloured felspar and a little quartz, 
imbedding lighter-coloured crystals of the same, with needle-shaped 
crystals of green tourmaline. 

I’he great prevalent inineralogical feature in the granite of Southern 
^ India is its highly ferriferous nature. I'he mica and hornblende 
is frequently replaced by magnetic iron ore in grains, veins, and 
beds; land sometimes by fine octohcdral crystals of the .same, with 
polarity. 

* Most of the minerals and ores described as occurring in gneiss are 
also found in granite. 

The ordinary granite is traversed by veins of granites both finer and 
larger grained : the former pass into eurite, a rock in which all the com¬ 
ponent minerals of granite are mingled together in one almost homo¬ 
geneous paste. The minerals composing the larger grained veins are 
often.in a state of segregation and crystallization. The mica, instead of 
being scattered in minute scales throughout the substance of the rock, 
is sometimes collected in large plates nearly a foot in length (used by 
natives for painting on); the quartz in large amorphous noduTes, or 
hexahedral pyramidal prisms of equal length ; and the felspar by itself 

c 2 
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in reddish layers and beds. The veins and beds of felspar are usuaKy 
reddish, and penetrated by fissures, which give a prismatic structure : 
these fissures are often lined with compact felspar, coloured by actino- 
lite, or chlorite, or with drusy crystals of the former mineral, which is 
also found in nests. Milky quartz is segregated into large beds forming 
chains of hills, usually containing nests and seams of iron ore, rock 
crystal, and crystals of amethystine quartz. Both oval and lenticular 
nests of hornblende and mica occur in granite. 

Granite is seen in veins ^penetrating the hypogene schists. Good 
examples occur near Scringapatam. In many situations granite appears 
to have* broken through the earth’s crust in a solid form ; as is evident 
from the sometimes unaltered and shattered condition of the strata 
immediately in contact. 

Euriie is found throughout the granite and l'iy{)ogene tracts, but 
more frequently among the latter rocks, with which it often has all the 
appearance of being interstratified; in the granite it occurs in dykes. 
The eurite of Scringapatam may be regarded as a tyj)e of the petrosilex 
eurites. It sometimes passes into eurite porphyry, imbedding distinct 
crystals of laminar felspar. euphotide or gabbro, occurs at 

Banavar, about eight miles westerly from Bangalore, associated with 
gneiss and mica schist. It there f)resents itself in low elevations, con¬ 
sisting of angular rough masscis of the diallage rock, half-buried in a 
detritus the result of its own disintegration. The niassc‘s have not the 
slightest appearance of stratification; but are divided by fissures, like 
granite, into cuboidal blocks. The rock is composed chiefly of diallage 
and felspar ; the colours of the former varying from light and dark grey 
to greyish green and bright green. I'he felspar Js white and greyi.sh 
white; sometimes in distinct crystals, but generally confusedly ^ 
aggregated. The general colour of the rock is light grey and 
greenish grey. The diallage at Banavar has more the appearance of 
a dyke or vein in the hypogene strata than of an interstratified bed; 
but no natural section of the junction line of the two rocks presenft 
itself. 

Serpentine .—Near Turuvekere a dark crystalline rock occurs, com¬ 
posed of a dark grey or black talcose paste, imbedding numerous small 
black crystals of a mineral containing a large proportion of iron, being 
strongly attracted by the magnet. It bears a beautiful i»lish ; the 
surface exhibiting, on close in.spection, in the dark shining past^ still 
darker spots occasioned by the magnetic crystals. It was quarried by 
the sovereigns of Mysore for arch:tectural purposes, and forms the 
material of the beautiful pillars which support the mausoleum of Haidar 
at Scringapatam. This rock has been mistaken for basaltic greenstone, 
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btit it may be a bed of massive ferriferous potstone—here common in 
the talc schist—elevated, indurated, and altered by one of the basaltic 
dykes that traverse the rocks in the vicinity. Geologically viewed it 
has all the characters of a serpentine ; and mineralogically it resembles 
the ferriferous serpentine or ophiolite of Brongniart, which consists 
of a magnesian paste imbedding disseminated grains of oxidulated 
iron. 

Volcanic Rocks. —Basaltic greenstone is universally distributed. It 
prevails in hypogenc areas, diminishes in t^ose occupied by the diamond- 
sandstone and limestone, and totally disappears in districts covered by 
laterite and deposits of a more recent epoch. It is most developed in 
the stretch of table-land between Bangalore and Bellary. It never 
occurs in continuous overlying sheets like the newer trap, but pene¬ 
trates in dykes the rocks just described, up to the age of the laterite. 
These dykes often terminate on reaching the surface of the rock, or 
before reaching it; while others project from the surface in long black 
ridges, which, originally like a wall, have since tumbled into both 
gldbular and angular fragments by disintegration. Most of the blocks 
usually remain piled up on the crests of the elevations, while others 
have lodged on their sides or rolled down to their bases. Many of these 
blocks have a peculiar metallic or phonolithic sound when struck ; the 
well-known “ ringing stones west of Bellary afford a good example. 
These black bare ridges of loose stones, standing out in relief against 
the light-coloured granite or gneiss rocks, add another striking feature 
to the landscape of the plutonic and hypogene tracts. They often 
cross the country in a thick netw’ork, particularly betw^een Nandidroog 
and Bagepalli. ^ 

In many cases the protrusion of the basaltic greenstone above the 
general surface of the imbedding rock appears to have been occasioned 
by th® weathering of the latter from its sides. The greenstone thus left 
unsupported and exj)osed to atmospheric action soon breaks up by the 
process of fissuring and concentric exfoliation. In a few' instances it 
appears to have been forced in a semi-solid state beyond the lips of the 
rent in the rock without overlapping the rock, but none of these project¬ 
ing dykes have remained in that solid continuous wall-like state in which 
we see the prominent dykes of Somma or the Val del Bove. Their 
height alibve the general level of the country rarely exceeds eighty feet. 
The^ direction of the main dykes appears generally to coincide with that 
of the elevation of the mountains; but if w e trace any dyke, the general 
direction of which in a course of many miles may be north and south, 
w'e shall find it to zig-zag and curve in various directions at efifferent 
parts of its course. Fragments of granite and gneiss, both angular and 
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of a lenticular form, arc sometimes entangled and imbedded in tRe 
basalt; and have been mistaken for veins or nests of these rocks. It is 
evident that, in many instances, the granite and hypogene rocks were 
solidified prior to the great eruptions of basalt that burst up from below 
into their seams and fissures, and that the molten fluid imbedded all 
loose fragmenrts of rock, &c., lying in them. It is probable tTiat many 
of the fissures themselves were caused, or enlarged, as seen in modern 
volcanoes, by the expansion of the molten basalt and its gases from 
below, while struggling for advent. 

The lithologic structure of this rock is as protean as that of granite. 
In the''centre of large dykes we usually find it crystalline and por- 
phyritic; and nearer the edges, less crystalline and wore compact; in 
fact, every gradation of amphibolitic and augitic rocks, from Ixisalt to 
meJaphyre, in the distance of a very few paces. Near the sides, in the 
compact varieties, way be seen needle-slia])ed crystals of augite, glanc¬ 
ing in confused arrangement here and there in the close texture of the 
basalt; while a little nearer to the centre the augite almost disappears, 
and is replaced by fine large crystals of hornblende, and sometimes a 
few scattered scales of mica. Near the line of contact with gneiss, the 
basalt often loses its dark colour, and becomes of a fiiint green, like 
some varieties of euritc or serpcfltinc, imbedding iron jiyrites. 'I'his 
faint green euritc is also seen as a thin vitreous and vesicular enduit on 
its surface, like the scoriaceous lava found on the surface of the dykes 
of Etna. The cavities sometimes contain a yellowish-brown powder, 
which becomes magnetic before the blow-pipe ; or small crystals of 
epidotc : in one specimen was found jwchnite. The surface of the com¬ 
pact basalt in the dykes is often scored by small fissures, w’hich, as in 
the Vesuvian dykes, divide the rock into horizontal prisms and run at 
right angles to the cooling surfaces. All the darker varieties of basaltic 
greenstone melt into a ])lack or dark-green coloured glass or ^lamel; 
and affect the magnetic needle. They arc composed of felspar, horn¬ 
blende and augite, in varying proportions, and occasionally hypci- 
sthene. 

The minerals most common to these are, iron jiyritcs, garnets, epidote, 
and actinolite. These minerals distinguish them from the newer trap, 
which abounds in zeolites, calcedonies and olivine. 

The greenstone occasionally assumes the prismatic columnar forms of 
the newer basalts, or rather approaches to this structure; thin layers of 
carbonate of lime often intervene between the joints, and between the 
concentric layers of the globular greenstone. In many instances the 
basalt has a fissile structure, which, when intersected by joints, form 
prisms well adapted for building purposes. In some cases, under the 
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Miimmer it breaks into rhomboidal fragments, the joint planes of which 
are marked superficially with dark brown or blue dendritic appearances 
on a pale yellow or brown ground. 

Rocks altered by Dykes ,—(hanite and gneiss in contact with a dyke 
usually become rompa(:t, or tough, or friable; the felspar crystals 
lose their i)rightncss and a portion of the water of crystallization, 
l)ecome opaque and of jiorcelain hue; the mica is hardened and 
loses its easily fissile lamellar character. In gneiss it may be seen 
replaced by minute (Tystals of tourmaline, epidotc and garnet, as 
near Chanraypatna. Limestone is converted into chert, or becomes 
siliceous; sandstone into quartz; and clay slate into basaiiite and 
jasper. 

In districts most intersected by dykes a general tendency to crystal¬ 
line and metallic development will be remarked, as well as an increase 
in the deiiosition of saline and calcareous matter, apt)arent in extensive 
layers of kunker, and efflorescences of the carboiYate, muriate, and sul¬ 
phate of soda. Lhe fissures through wliich the springs charged with 
thtfse minerals rise, were originally caused, j)erhai)s, by the same dis¬ 
ruptive forces that opened vents through the earth's crust to the molten 
basalt: and it is not inijirobable that these minerals and sulphates have 
their origin in causes connected •with these amient subterranean 
volcanic jjhenomcna. Frequently no alteration is to be traced in the 
rocks in contact with dykes ; a circumstance readily accounted for when 
we reflect that the temperature of the injected rock is liable to great 
variation. In certain localities, indeed, the basalt appears to have been 
reciprocally acted uj)on Ijy the roc'k it has traversed. 

Aqueous Rocks. —Sandstone and —Resting immediately 

on the hypogene anS plutonic rocks are found beds of limestone, sand¬ 
stone, conglomerate, argillaceous, arenaceous, and siliceous schists. 
Next ^o the hypogene schists, and the associated plutonic rocks, these 
limestone and sandstone beds occupy perhaps the greater portion of 
^he area north of a line drawn through Sira to the west. 'I'hey are 
most frequently observed exposed in the vicinity of the great drainage 
lines of the country and occur in irregularly-shaped patches, separated 
usually by broad and apparently denuded zones of the subjacent 
hypogene and plutonic rocks. 

The tuicts occupied by the limestone and sandstone beds present a 
divg-sified aspect, sometimes flat and monottinous, and at others, near 
lines of plutonic disturbance, bare, rugged and picturesque. The lime¬ 
stone in some situations has evidently been denuded of the usually 
superjacent sandstone, dislocated, and elevated several hunckeds of 
feet above the general level of the surrounding country in regular 
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ranges, and often in highly-inclined strata. Caps of sandstone, though 
in such cases often wanting, are sometimes seen still covering the 
limestone peaks. The outline of these limestone ranges usually 
presents long, flattish-topped ridges, whose sides and summits are not 
unfrequently covered with detached angular blocks of the rocks, with a 
grey, weathered, and scabrous exterior, resembling that of the mountain 
limestones of Europe. 

The sandstone, where undisturbed by plutonic intrusion, occurs in 
low, flat, wall-like ranges, rising at an almost similar level, rarely exceed- 
ing 500 feet from the surface of the surrounding country, supporting 
table-lafids of some extent and evidently once continuous. It is often 
intersected by deep fissures, extending from the summit of the rocks 
down to the base. When disturbed by plutonic force, the sandstone 
exhibits a striking contrast in its outline to the tame horizontal aspect 
it assumes at a distance from the axes of disturbance. It rises in bold 
relief against the sky in lofty rugged cross or hogbacked and crested 
hills, with precipitous mural ridges, which, rarely running at the same 
level for any distance, are interrupted by portions of the same ridge, 
thrown up at various angles with the horizon in steep and often 
inaccessible cliffs. When it crests the hypogene rocks, the lower 
part of the elevation is often composed of the latter to the height of 
about 200 to 400 feet, the slope of which has usually an inclination 
of from 15° to 20", while that of the cap of sandstone presents a 
steep or precipitous declivity varying from 45“ to 90°, giving a decided 
character to the aspect and configuration of the mountains and ranges 
thus formed. 

The hills of arenaceous schists are to be recognized from the more 
massive sandstones by their undulating, round-backed summits, and 
their buttressed and dimpled flanks; w^hile those of the softer slates 
and shales affect the mammiform outline. « 

Both limestone and .sandstone beds, there is little doubt, were 
formerly of greater extent than now, and owe much of their presents 
discontinuity and scattered positions to the agency of plutonic 
disturbance and subsequent denudation. The tracts of country 
intervening between their areas are usually occupied by granitic and 
hyi^ogene rocks. 

Laterite occupies a large portion of the superficies of»Southern 
India. It is found capping the loftiest summits of the Eastern ^nd 
Western Ghats and of some of the isolated peaks on the intervening 
table-lands. Beds of small extent occur near Bangalore and Banavasi. 
That St Bangalore extends northerly towards the vicinity of Nandi- 
droog. Hills of laterite are usually distinguished by their long, low, 
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fl&t-topped character, assimilating those of the trap and horizontal 
sandstone formations. The lands they support are, however, not so 
much furrowed as those of the sandstone by water channels, a circum¬ 
stance ascribable to the drainage passing rapidly off through the pores 
of the rock. When capping detached rocks, the laterite usually imparts 
to the whole mass a dome-shaped or mammiform outline, or that of a 
truncated cone. 

On the surface of table-lands it is spread out in sheets, varying from 
a few inches to about 250 feet in thicknejs, terminating on one or two 
sides in mural escarpments. Immense detached blocks, generally of a 
cuboidal shape, are often seen occurring on the flanks of the Western 
Ghats, and on the southern slopes of the Sondur hills, often separated 
and dislodged. The valleys intervening between ranges of laterite 
hills are generally winding, like those formed by the course of a 
stream, and flat-bottomed, particularly in districts where it overlies the 
newer trap. 

The laterite varies much in structure and composition ; but generally 
spdtking it presents a reddish-brown or brick-coloured tubular and 
cellular clay, more or less indurated; passing on the one hand into a 
hard compact jaspideous rock, and on the other into loosely aggregated 
grits or sandstones, and into red sfletile clays, red and yellow ochre, 
and white porcelain earth, plum-blue, red, purplish and variegated 
lithomarges. Sometimes it presents the character of a conglomerate, 
containing fragments of quartz, the plutonic, hypogene and sandstone 
rocks and nodules of iron ore derived from them, all imbedded in a 
ferruginous clay. The cavities are both vesicular, tubular and sinuous ; 
sometimes empty, byt in the lower portions of the rock usually filled, 
I or partly filled, with the earths and clays above mentioned, or a 
siliceous and argillaceous dust, often stained by oxide of iron. A 
species of black bole, carbonized wood and carbonate of lime some¬ 
times occur, but rarely, in these, cavities. Minute drusy crystals of 
quartz not uncommonly line the interior. The walls separating the 
cavities are composed of an argillo-siliccous paste, often strongly 
impregnated with iron and frequently imbedding gritty particles of 
quartz. The oxide of iron prevails sometimes to such an extent as to 
approximate a true ore of iron, and the nodules are often separated 
and smelfhd by the natives in preference to using the magnetic iron 
ore, iwhich is more difficult to reduce, from its greater purity, ^^'hen 
the whole mass is charged with iron and very vesicular (not unfre- 
quently the case) it might easily be mistaken for iron slag. The 
colour of the parietes separating the tubes and cells, which in tfie less 
ferruginous varieties is a light brick-red or purple, changes into a liver- 
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brown, having externally a vitrified or glazed aspect; while the surface 
of the interior cavities puts on iridescent hues. 'J'he w^alls of these 
cells are sometimes distinctly laminated. 

The air-exposed surfaces of lateritc are usually hard and have a 
glazed aspect, and the cavities are more emi)ty than those in the lower 
portion. A few inches or more below the surface the rock becomes 
softer, and eventually as it descends so sectilc as to be easily cut by 
the native spades, but hardens after exposure to the atmosi)here. 
Hence it is used largely a^a building stone in the districts where it 
prevails, and to repair roads. From its little liability to splinter and 
weather (time appears to harden it), it is a good material in fortifica¬ 
tions. The ac'CLimulation of the clays and lithomargic earths in the 
lower portions of the rock, whi('h absorb some of the moisture i)er- 
colating from above, renders the mass soft and sec'tile. 'Fhese earths 
doubtless existed once in the upper cavities of the ro('k, from which 
they have been gradually removed to the lower strata by the downward 
ac'tion of the water of the monsoon rains. 'Fhey a('('umulate at various 
depths from the surface' and form im[)ervious beds, on the dei)ress 4 ons 
of which the water ('ollects, forming the reservoirs of the sj)rings wc 
often see oozing from the bases and sides of lateritic hills and (diffs. 
Some of the tubes and ( avities ?ire cuh dc sac^ and do not part with 
their contents 3 but the generality have communication with those 
below them, either directly or indirectly. 

Associated Mhicrals. —Nodular, reniform and |)isiforni clay iron ore 
occur pretty generally distributed. Targe beds and nests of litho¬ 
margic earths, and white porcelain earths, are not uncommon. 

Older Alluyiuin. —The designation of alluvium is here used in its 
extended sense to indicate certain beds of gravel and sand that are ^ 
occasionally found covered by the regur de[>osit, and* which occur in 
such situations as not to be accountable for by the agency of existing 
transporting powers; simply prefixing the term “ older ” lo distinguish 
it from the alluvium now forming from the disintegration of rocl^^ 
washed down by the rains and springs, and transported by rivers and 
local inundations. 

In the valleys of the Bhima, Krishna, Tungabhadra, and other 
large rivers are occasionally seen beds of alluvial gravel elevated beyond 
the highest existing inundation lines. Some of these dei)oiits may be 
ascribable to shifts from time to time in the course of the river’s Ij^d; a 
few to the action of rain in bringing down alluvium from the mountain 
sides; but the majority appear to have been accumulated under con- 
ditiorTs not now in existence; probably, during the slow upheaval of 
the Western (Ihats and plateau of the Dekhan, when the water 
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occupied a much greater extent than at present. In many places the 
rivers have cut their way through these deposits; in others, channels 
exist of rivers, where now no water flows, or hut a diminutive stream¬ 
let. 'Fhus the Moyar valley, which runs along the table-land of Mysore 
by the b^se of the Nilgiris, differs entirely from a common mountain 
glen. Though a mile or more in breadth at some points, yet it is rather 
a ravine or fosse cut in the plain and not hemmed in by mountains. It 
opens out into the lower plain of the Carnatic at the Gajalhatti pass : 
the sides are precipitous, and its bed vjry much like the deserted 
channel of a river. 'J'he only stream now flowing in it is the Moyar, 
which, even in the monsoon, does not fill one hundredth |)aft of its 
breadth and height: yet this singular excavation, extending some 
thirty miles in length, is unquestionalily a waterworn channel. It is 
no fissure; for its bed is quite solid and connected and composed of 
strata of the hyjiogcne rocks. 

Re^ur or Black Cotton Clay ,—This singular deposit, which in sheets 
of considerable thickness covers at least one-third of Southern India, is 
lesjs^common in Mysore. The plains occupied by the cotton soil are in 
gencTal marked by their horizontal sea-like surface and almost treeless 
aspect. It covers the kunker and gravel beds just described, and is 
generally seen as a surface soil ; but^if we examine the edges of great 
sheets they will generally be found to dip for some distance under the 
recent alluvium, which conceals and replaces them as a surface soil. 
It not only covers extensive plains, but the tubular summits of hills 
overlooking those of the sandstone and limestone, newer trap and 
laterite formations, far above the present drainage level of the country : 
it covers all rocks fro^n the granite to the laterite and kunker, and often 
, fills up dei)ressions and chinks in their surface. 

The purest regur is usually of a deep bluish-black colour, or greenish 
or darl# greyish black. 'The quantity of iron it contains is not sufficient 
to account for the black colour of this soil, which may be partly attri¬ 
buted to the extractive or vegetable matter it contains. 'I'he regur is 
remarkably retentive of moisture \ a property to whit'h is ascribable 
much of its fertility. During the dry season, when the crops are off the 
ground, the surfiice of regur, instead of presenting a sea of waving 
verdure, exhibits the black drear aspect that the valley of the Nile 
puts on ifhder similar circumstances, and which powerfully reminds 
one cf the regur tracts of India. Contracting by the powerful heat 
of the sun, it is divided, like the surface of dried starch, by ('ountless 
and deep fissures, into figures usually affecting the pentagon, hexagon 
and rhomboid. While the surface for a few inches in depth is dried to 
an impalpable powder raised in clouds by the wind and darkening the 
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air, the lower portions of the deposit, at the depth of eight or ten fe?t, 
still retain their character of a hard black clay, approaching a rock, 
usually moist| and cold; when the surface dust has a temperature of 
130®. In wet weather the surface is converted into a deep tenacious 
mud. ^ 

The purest beds of regur contain few rolled pebbles of any kind; 
the nodules of kunkcr we see imbedded have probably been formed by 
concretion from the infiltration of water charged with lime; and it is 
only near the surface that |he regur becomes intermingled with the 
recent alluvium of the surrounding country, or in its lower portions, 
where it becomes intermingled with the debris of whatever rock it 
happens to rest on,—trap and calccdonies in trappean districts; 
granite, sandstone, pisiform iron ore and limestone, in the plutonic 
and diamond sandstone areas. It sometimes exhibits marks of 
stratification. 

That the regur of India is an actueous deposit from waters that 
covered its surface to a vast extent, there is little doubt: but it would 
be difficult to point out at the present day the sources whence it 
derived the vegetable matter to which in great measure it owes its 
carbonaceous colour, and the rocks from the ruins of which its remain¬ 
ing comjioncnts were washed. * 

Kunker ,—The calcareous deposit termed hunker^ is irregularly dis¬ 
tributed in overlying patches. No tract is entirely free from it, with 
the exception, it is said, of the summits of the Nilgiris. It occurs, 
however, at the height of 4,000 feet above the sea among the ranges on 
the elevated table-lands. It is most abundant in districts penetrated 
and shattered by basaltic dykes, and where mQtallic development is 
greatest. It is perhaps least seen in localities where laterite caps hypo-c 
gene or plutonic rock.s. It occurs filling, or partially filling, fissures and 
chinks in the subjacent rocks, in nodular masses and friable contretions 
in the clays and gravels above the rock.s, and in irregular overlying beds, 
varying from a few inches to forty feet in thickness. It has been found 
at the depth of 102 feet below the surface of the surrounding country, 
prevails alike in granite, the hyi)Ogene schists, the diamond sandstone 
and limestone, and in the laterite : hence the springs which deposit it 
must bring up their supply of calcareous matter from sources deeper 
beneath the earth’s crust than the limestone. ^ 

The older kunker is usually of a light brownish, dirty cream, reddish 
or cineritious grey tint j sometimes compact and massive in structure. 


* A*Hinduslani word but of Sanskrit extraction, signifying a nodule of lime¬ 

stone or pebble of any other rock. 
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b<!t more usually either of a nodular, tufaceous, pisiform, botryoidal, or 
cauliflower-like form. Its interior is sometimes cancellar, or slightly 
vesicular; but compact or concentric in the pisiform and nodular 
varieties. Its interior structure is rarely radiated. When compact it 
resembles the older travertines of Rome and Auvergne. It aggregates 
in horizontal overlying masses, usually intermingled with the soil 
without much appearance of stratification. It is broken up and 
used as a rough building stone in the bunds of tanks, walls of 
inclosures, by the natives, and is universally employed to burn into 
lime. 

In the l)anks of rivers it is often seen concreting in stakR^tiform 
masses round the stems and roots of grasses, which, decaying, leave 
casts ot carbonate of lime. This lime, held in solution and suspension 
by existing streams, mingling with the fine particles of sand and ferru¬ 
ginous matter in suspension, sets under water like pozzolana; and unit¬ 
ing the shells, gravel, sand, and pebbles in the bed and on the banks, 
forms a hard and compact conglomerate. 

Its origin may be referred to the action of springs, often thermal, 
charged with carbonic acid, bringing up lime in solution and depositing 
it as the temperature of the water gradually lowered in rising uf) to the 
earth s surface or in parting with thekr carbonic acid. 

Modern Alluvia. —Where regur does not prewail, the ordinary soils 
are distinguished by a reddish tinge, owing to the great prevalence of 
oxide of iron in the rocks of which they are, in great measure, the 
detritus. Patches of white soil occur, and are usually the consequence 
of tlie weathering of beds of quartz, or comjiosed of kunker, which 
abounds so generally, and enters into the composition of almost every 
^ variety of soil. These white soils are characterized by sterility. In 
tracts of country shaded by eternal forests, for instance the Ghats, and 
SLib-ghgt belts, a dark vegetable mould i)revails,—the result of the suc¬ 
cessive decay and reproduction of vegetation for a series of ages, under 
flic stimulating alternations of excessive heat and moisture. In such 
regions, where unsheltered by forest and in exposed situations, the 
soil is cither lateritic or stony according to the nature of the subjacent 
rock. 

At the bases of mountain ridges we usually find an accumulation of 
large angular blocks, composed of the same rocks as the hills down 
whosjp declivities they have rolled in weathering. At a greater distance 
from the base in the plain, these are succeeded by pebbles, whose 
reduced size, mineral composition, and worn angles proclaim them to 
have travelled from the same source, diminishing in bulk the further we 
recede from the mountains, until they pass, by the gradations of grit 
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and sand, into deposits of a rich clay or loam. Such are the gradatiofis 
generally to be traced in the modern rock alluvia, and which strikingly 
distinguish them from the vegetable soil of the forest tracts and the 
regur, which are often seen in the state of the greatest richness and 
fineness of composition at the very bases of the hills and resting 
immediately on the solid rock. 

The alluvia brought down by the streams from the Western Ghats 
flowing easterly to the Bay of Bengal, are usually composed of silt, 
sand and gravel—detritus <j^f the rocks over which they have passed : 
they almost alw^ays contain a considerable portion of lime derived from 
the springs which sui)ply them, and from the limestone and kunker 
beds over which most of them flow. The alluvia of the rivers of 
the western coast arc of a more carbonaceous and less calcareous 
character, owing to the greater absence of lime in the formation, and 
the dense forests and luxuriant vegetation which almost choke their 
passage. 

During the hot season, when the surface of the alluvial sand in the 
beds of the rivers and rivulets is perfectly dry, a stream of clear wmter 
is frequently found at various depths below them, stealing along or 
lodging in the depressions of some impervious layer of clay or rock, to 
which it has sunk through the superincumbent sand. So well is this 
fact understood by natives, that in arid, sandy tracts, where not a drop 
of water is to be seen, they will often be enabled to water whole troops 
of horse and cattle by sinking wells a few feet deep through the sands 
of apparently dried-up rivulets. 

The benefit resulting from the admixture of lime into soils consisting 
almost solely of vcgetalflc, siliceous, or argillaceous matter, is too well 
known to be dwelt on here ; and it is a remarkable and bountiful pro- ^ 
vision of nature in a country like Southern India, where limestone is so 
rarely seen in the rocks from which a great part of its soil is derived, 
that innumerable calcareous springs should be constantly rising through 
the bowels of the earth to impregnate its surface with this fertilizirtg 
ingredient. 

The alluvia of Southern India arc remarkable for their saline nature. 
The salts by which they are impregnated are chiefly the carbonate and 
muriate of soda, which prevail so much (particularly in mining districts) 
as to cause almost perfect sterility. The carbonate appears on the sur¬ 
face covering extensive patches, in frost-like efflorescences, or in ^oist 
dark-coloured stains, arising from its deliquescence in damp weather or 
by the morning dews. Where such saline soils are most prevalent there 
will hte usually a substratum of kunker, or nodules of this substance, 
mixed with the soil; and there can be little doubt that their origin may 
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b# referred to the numerous springs rising through the fissures or laminae 
of the subjacent rocks, some charged, as already noticed, with carbonate 
of lime, and others with muriate of soda and sulphate of lime. The 
carbonate of soda, like the natron of Egypt, is the result of a mutual 
decomposition of the muriate of soda and carbonate of lime. It may 
be as well to remark that muriate of lime is invariably found in the 
saline soils of India, which are known to the natives by the term chaulu. 
The soda soil is used by the dhobis^ or washermen, to wash clothes with, 
and hence is called washermen’s earth ; ^t is also employed by the 
natives in the manufacture of glass. 

Both the carbonate and muriate of soda are found mingled in^arying 
proportions, in white eflfiorescences, in the beds and on the banks of 
springs and rivulets. 

Nitrous Soils impregnated w^ith nitre are found on and around 

the sites of old towns, villages, is:c. Here a vast quantity of animal 
matter must gradually have been blended with the calcareous and vege¬ 
table soil: from their decomposition the elements of new’ combinations, 
by rile agency of new’ affinities, are generated:—nitrogen from the 
animal, and oxygen, c\:c., from the vegetable matter. The nitric acid 
thus produced combines W’ith the vegetable alkali, forming the nitrate of 
potass, w'hile its excess, if any, combines w’ith the lime, forming a deli¬ 
quescent salt,—the nitrate of lime. The affinity lime has to nitrogen 
and oxygen materially assists the formation of the acid by their com¬ 
bination. The natives of India, in their rude manufactories of salt¬ 
petre, act upon these principles w’ithout being aw’are of their rationale. 
Having collected the earth from old ruins, or from places w’herc animals 
have been long in the habit of standing, they throw' it into a heap 
mingled with wood aslies, old mortar, chunam, and other village refuse; 
and allow it to remain exposed to the sun’s rays and to the night dew^s 
for one^or tw’o years, when it is lixiviated. The salt obtained is not very 
j)ure, containing either the muriate and sulphate of soda or potash, or 
nitrate and muriate of lime. 

Nitrous soils are easily recognized by the dark moist-looking patches 
which spread themselves irregularly on the surface of the ground, and 
by capillary attraction ascend walls of considerable height. They are 
more observable in the morning before the sun has Iiad power to dissi¬ 
pate the dti^^'s. 

Auriferous Alluvia ,—The alluvium brought down by the rivers 
flowing easterly towards the Bay of Bengal is usually silt, sand, or 
calcareous matter,—detritus, as before observed, of the rocks over which 
they pass ; while that of the rivers flowing westerly is of a more carbon¬ 
aceous character. Most of these alluvia are auriferous, particularly those 
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of the Malabar and Canara coasts, but grains of gold are also found iin 
considerable abundance in the alluvial soils of Mysore. 

Bctmangala lies on the eastern flank of the principal gold tract, 
which, according to I.icutenant Warren, who examined this district in 
1802, extends in a north-by-east direction from the vicinity of Budikote 
to near Ramasamudra. The gold is distributed in the form of small 
fragments and dust throughout the alluvium covering this tract. 

At Markuppam, a village about 12 miles south-west from Betman- 
gala, were some old gold mi|jes, worked by I'ipu without success. The 
two excavations at this place demonstrated the great thickness, in some 
parts, bf these auriferous alluvia. They were 30 to 45 feet deep 
respectively. There can be little doubt that the auriferous black and 
white s^nes in these mines were fragments from the gneiss, granite and 
hornblende schist whi('h base this auriferous tract, and constitute the 
singular ridge which runs through it in a north and south direction, 
and which may be regarded as having furnished most of the materials 
of the reddish alluvium on its east and west flanks, and therefore as the 
true matrix of the gold. The orange-coloured stones were caused b)*the 
oxidation of the iron in the mica. 

This auriferous range on the table-land of Mysore may he traced to 
the Eastern Ghats, southerly, by the hill fort of 1 avuneri, to the south 
of Kaveripatnam matha in the Amhoor valley. Two passes, however, 
break its continuity near Tavuneri. To the north it appears to 
.terminate at 1 )asarhosahalli; though the line of elevation, taking a 
gentle easterly curve, may be traced by th(‘ outliers of the B^tarayan 
hills, Amani konda or Avani, Mulbagal, Kurudu male, Rajigundi to 
Ramasamudra in the Cuddapah collect)ratc, a little west of Punganur. 

Dunes ,—Sand dunes are not confined to the coasts, but are seen on 
the banks of the larger rivers in the interior, as at Talkad on the 
Kaveri. During the dry season, the beds of these rivers, deri\yng but 
a scanty supjily of water from perennial springs, usually present large 
arid wastes of sand. These are acted upon by the prevailing westerly 
winds, which blow strongest during the months of June, July, and 
August, and raise the sand into drifts, which usually advance upon the 
cultivation in an easterly direction. The advance of these moving 
hills is usually very regular where no obstruction presents itself, such as 
high bushes, trees, hedges, &c., which arc often planted by,the natives 
purposely to arrest the progress of these invaders on their cultjyated 
lands. The sand is often held together and retarded by the embraces 
of the long fibrous plants that grow up and are interwoven with its 
layers. {See account of Talkad, Vol. 11 .) 
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FroiiPthe JUsale Ghat to Bctman^ala^ by Captain Ncwbold, F.RS. 

At tile western foot of the pass, and alon<j the base of the Subrahmanya 
hill, hornblende rock containing garnets and dark-coloured mica occurs, 
with veins of a very large-grained granite conyosed of white quartz, red and 
white felspar, and silvery mica in very large plates : gneiss is seen on the 
stee]) face of the ghat, and hornblende rock, often coated with the r^d clay 
and its own detritus. 'Hiis formation continues to the summit of the ghat. 
At Uchchangi the formation is generally gneiss. One of the hills of this 
rock is crested Ijy hornblende rock in large jirismatic masses. Patches of 
lateritc occur covering these rocks in various localities, and a few bosses 
of granite. 

Near Kcnchamman lloskotc I crossed the Hemavali, one of the principal 
tributaries to the Kdvehi, in a canoe. It is about fifty paces broad, with 
stec^ banks of clay, silt, and sand with mica. Near the village, mammillary 
masses of gneiss project from the red alluvial soil. This rock has here lost 
much of its fjuartz, and is of that variety of thick-bedded gneiss which in a 
hand specimen might pass for granite^; the felspar is often of a reddish 
tint. Laterite is found in this vicinity a little below the surface in a soft 
sectilc state. At Hassan gneiss and hornblende schist are still the preva¬ 
lent rocks. Talc slate with layers of a fine greenish potstone interstratified 
also occurs. The mica in the gneiss near drama is sometimes replaced by 
talc and passes into protoginc. 

After exploring the corundum pits of Gollarhalli, I passed through Chan- 
rdypatna and Bellur to Hulridurga. Granite, protogine, gneiss, talcose and 
hornblende schists, penetrated occasionally by trap dykes, constitute tlie 
formation, overlaid here and there by patches of laterite or kunker on which 
rests the surface soil. The latter is usually i eddish and sandy. Some¬ 
times ftiese deposits are wanting, when the substratum consists of the 
gravelly detritus of the subjacent rocks. At lielladaira a large bed of 
ferruginous quartz occurs. The mass of granite on which stands the fortress 
of Ilutridurga is somewhat saddle-shaped, and runs nearly north and south ; 
it terminates abruptly at either e.xtremity. The northern extremity, crowned 
by the citadel, is a sheer scarp of rock nearly 200 feet high ; its base is 
rugged with large precipitated masses. The granite is similar to but less 
porphyritiCjthan that of Savandurga. 

From Mutridurga I i)rocecded to Magadi, and thence ascended the 
stupendous mass of Silvandurga. The country for a considerable distance 
is wild and woody, abounding witli low hills and rocks, among which a 
porphyritic granite prevails. A magnetic iron sand is found in the beds of 
almost all the rivulets. 1 ascended the rock from the north-east side.* The 
major axis of the mass runs nearly (^ast and west, and is crossed at right 
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angles by a profound fissure, which cleaves the rock from summit to biCs6 
into two distinct portions, both fortified, so as to be independent of the lower 
fort It is entirely composed of a granite, which from small-grained may be 
seen passing into the large-grained and porphyritic varieties. Some of the 
crystals of reddish felspar on the Karidurga w^ere nearly two inches long, 
imbedded in small-grained reddish granite. 

The principal rock at lYivarekere is gneiss, with fragments of iron-shot 
quartz, green actinolitic quartz, felspar, fragments of hornblende schist, 
gneiss, granite and basaltic greenstone scattered over the face of the 
country, and occasionally (patches of kunker. Near lldndvar 1 found 
diallage rock, projecting in large, angular, scabrous blocks from the top and 
sides Qjf a low elevation. The great mass of the rock was chiefly while 
felspar and quartz. The crystals of diallage were well defined, and passed 
from dull olive-grey shades to the lively decided green of smaragdite. There 
was more quartz in this diallage rock than is seen usually in the euphotides 
of Europe ; and the external aspect of the blocks was almost trachytic in 
its roughness. Not far hence, the gneiss with which the diallage is asso¬ 
ciated, apparently as a large vein, loses its mica, which is replaced by minute 
silver scales of graphite. 

Gneiss is the prevalent rock about Bangalore, j^enetrated by dykes of 
basaltic greenstone, and occasionally by granite, as is seen near the petta 
and adjacent fields. The granite in these localities splits into the usual 
cuboidal blocks or exfolintes into gU)bular masses. It often contains horn¬ 
blende in addition to mica. The gneiss strata, though waving and contorted, 
have a general north and south direction, and often contain beds of whitish 
quartz preserving a similar direction. The strata are nearly vertical. 
Approaching Bangalore from the north-west, a bed of laterite is crossed, 
forming a hill (Oyali dinne) on wdiich stands a small pagoda. This bed 
extends northerly in the direction of Nandidroog, where laterite also occurs. 
In other situations, covering the gneiss and granite, a reddish loam is usually 
found, varying from a few inches to twenty feet in ddpth, containing beds of 
red clay, used in making tiles, bricks, &c.; the result evidently of the* 
weathering of the granite, gneiss, and hornblende rocks. A similar formation 
continues to Kolar. The gneiss is occasionally interstrati lied w'itlf beds of 
hornblende schist. Granite, gneiss, and hornblende are the prevailing rocks 
at Betmangala. About eight or nine miles cast of this the Mysore frontier is 
crossed into South Arcot. Kunker occurs on the banks of the rivulet near 
the village, both on the surface and in a bed below the alluvial soil. 
Efflorescences of muriate of soda are also seen in the vicinity. 


From Serin^apatam to Coorg^ by the same. • 

From Seringapatam my route lay westward over a stony, kunk*erous, 
uneven, and rather sterile tract to the banks of the Lakshmantirtha. The 
formation at Hunsur is a micaceous gneiss with veins of quartz, and beds of 
the s£me mineral evidently interstratified with the layers of gneiss. These 
beds, on weathering, leave the surface-soil covered with their angular and 
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rust-stained fragments. Glimmering hornblende rock, veined with milky 
quartz, and a pale flesh-coloured felspar alternate with the gneiss. The 
outgoings of two or three dykes of basaltic greenstone are passed on the 
roadside. ' The surface of the country from Seringapatam gradually rises as 
it approaches the Ghats. 

The edimtry between IFunsur and the Ghats is a succession of rocky 
risings and falls of the surface, covered for the most part with reddish alluvial 
soil, over the face of which are scattered numberless angular fragments of 
the surrounding rocks ; especially white and iron-stained quartz, and occa¬ 
sionally kunkcr. Some of these alluvia have liot travelled flir, since we often 
find the colour of the surface-soil a true index to the nature of the rock 
beneath ; viz., dark red or coffee-coloured soil over hornblende ro^:k and 
trap ; light red to sandy soil over gneiss and granite ; light greenish-grey 
over talc schist; and white, or what is nearly white, over felspar and quartz 
rocks. The quartz beds, being usually harder than their neighbours, are 
written in white bas-relief characters over the face of the country. They 
never weather—like the felspars, hornblendes and micaceous rocks— into 
clay, but usually break up into fragments by imperceptible fissures, into 
which water, impregnated with iron from the surrounding weathered rocks, 
soon insinuates itself and stains the rock. At length the particles composing 
the fragments themselves lose their cohesion and break up into an angular 
gritty sand. 

At Periyapatna basaltic greenstone is seen in the bed of a nullah crossing 
the gneiss and hornblende rock, and veined with kunker. Large blocks of 
fine red granite arc seen in the ruined fort walls, brought evidently from no 
great distance. The Ghat line west of Periyapatna presents a succession of 
round-backed hills and smooth knobs, which continue to Virarajendrapet in 
Coorg. Their surface is covered with dark vegetable mould, and shaded by 
a fine forest, the roots of which strike into the red loam or clay on which 
the vegetable mould re§ts. It produces excellent sandalwood. 


Gt'rsoppa Falls, by the same, 

% 

The precipice over which the water falls affords a fine section of gneiss 
agd its associated hypogene schists, which dip easterly and northerly away 
from the Falls at an angle of about 35°. The gneiss is composed of quartz 
and felspar, with both mica and hornblende, and alternates with micaceous, 
talcose, actinolitic, chloritic and hornblende schists, imbedding (especially 
the latter) iron pyrites. These rocks are penetrated by veins of quartz and 
felspar, and also of a fine-grained granite, composed of small grains of white 
felspar, quaftz and mica. The mass of hypogene rocks has evidently been 
worn Ijack several hundred feet by the erosion and abrasif)n of the cataract; 
the softer talcose and micaceous schists have suffered most. Rock basins 
are frequent in the bed of the river, which is worn in the rock and rugged 
with water-worn rocky masses. , 
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From Jalarpei to Shikarpur {in i88i),^ ky /\\ Bruce Foote^ F.G.S. 

The results of combined traverses show that the Mysore table-land is ^ 
traversed by ^reat bands of granitoid and schistose gneiss, the southerly 
extensions of some of the great bands recognized in the Soiith^ Mahratta 
country. When the whole of this region shall have been geologically 
examined it is more than probable that all the bands known to the north of 
the Tungabhadra will be traced hir to the south. The traverse now to be 
described shows that three ^reat bands of schistose rock occur on the 
Mysore plateau, and that two'of these are actual continuations of two of the 
great schistose bands in Dharwar District. For convenience of description 
these bands will in the sequel be referred to as the Dharwar-Shimoga ” 
and “ Dambal-Chiknayakanhalli ” bands. ]^oth these bands have been 
traced across the Tungabhadra, the latter in a chain of hills running down 
southward to Cliitaldroog and Chiknayakanhalli, while the former forms 
another chain of hills passing Harihar and Sliimoga and stretching furthci 
south towards Ilassan. Tliese bands are of considerable width, the Dambal- 
Chiknayakanhaili band, which is considerably the narrower of the two, 
measuring j8 miles across where crossed by the line of section. In addition 
to their geological interest, these two bands are of importance, as within 
their limits occur several of the auriferous tracts which have of late attracted 
so much attention. The Dharwar-Shimoga band is slightly auriferous at 
its northern extremity, and streams vising on it near Ihiil Hongai and 
Belavadi in the Sampgaon taiuq of Beigaum IVistvict used for\nerly to he 
washed for gold. I'hc auriferous tract of Honnali lies within the same 
schistose band a little to the north of Shimoga. The Dnmbal-Chiknaya- 
kanhalli band contains the auriferous tract of the Kapputgodc hills near 
Dambal, to the north of the Tungabhadra ; while south of that river, on the 
Mysore plateau, near the town of Chiknayakanhalli, arc quartz reefs reported 
to be auriferous, and which have attracted the notice of several speculators, 
who have taken up land for mining purposes. t 

This schistose band is seen to stretch away far to the south-south-east in 
a line of low hills, and is said to extend to Scringapatam, passing that place 
and the town of Mysore to the eastward, and then trending round to the 
south-west and continuing into south-eastern Wynad, where it forms tl\c 
gold-field around Devala. This tallies with Mr. King's observations in the 
Wyndd, a strong band of schistose gneiss having been shown by him to 
occur at and around Devala, in which chloriiic schists occupy an important 
position. My informant as to this extension of the Dambal-Chiknayakan- 
halli band was Mr. I.avelle, the pioneer gold-prospector of the present time, 
who has traced the band from the Wynad north to beyond Chfialdroog. I 
have no doubt but that Mr. Lavellc’s observations will be fully confirmed 
when the whole of Mysore shall have been surveyed geologically. If the 
parallelism of strike continues between the southward extension of the 
Dharwar-Shimoga band and that of the Dambal-Chiknayakanhalli band, 

‘ Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XV., Tart 4. 
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it Is highly probable that the former will be found to constitute the auriferous 
tract said to exist in the north Wyndd. The straligraphical relations of 
the several great bands, both granitoid and schistose, ha\'e yet to be worked 
out, for in the northern part of the great gneissic area tliey were found too 
obscure to be satisfactorily explained, and it remains to be seen whether 
they represent two or more great systems. TJieir position and relation are 
shown in the accompanying map and section. 

If the line of section be followed from south-east to north-west it will be 
seen to traverse a region of very typical granite-gneiss, extending from 
Jalarpet Junction (Madras Railway), for a disyince of some 30 miles. This 
;jranite-gneiss tract forms the eastern edge of the great Mysore plateau, 
which is here a wild, rugged, picturesque jungle region. • 

To the west the section crosses at its narrowest part the band of schistose 
'ocks in which lies, a little to tlie north of the railway, the now w’ell-known 
lolar gold-field, at present a scene of energetic mining work on the lands 
ken up by a number of large Mining Companies. This schistose band, 
licit will be most appropriately called the Kolar schistose band, forms an 
iportant synclinal trough resting on the adjacent granite-gneiss rocks. It 
.he only one of the great schistose bands whose relations to the associated 
nds of granitoid rocks have (as yet) been distinctly traced. A fuller 
ount of this band with especial reference to its auriferous character will 
given further on. {See p. 43.) 

')n crossing this Kolar gold-tield band, the section trends northerly as far 
he liowringpet railway station, when it bends sharp vtiund to the west 
continues in that direction as far as llangalore. The very broad Vrand 
•^ranitoid gnei-^s, which extends between the Kolar gold-held schistose 
d to the second great schistose band (the |>ambal-Chiknayakanhalli 
d), forms in its eastern part an open undulating plain from which rise a 
iCW important rocky hills, as the Tyakal, Ralery and \’akkalcri hills north of 
the railway. A number of small low table-topped hills are also to be seen 
at small distances front the railway, as the Hctarayan Helta, 3.V miles north- 
• east of liow’ringpet railway station, the Patandur hill, 2 miles south-west by 
south of the Whitefield railway station, anti the low liillock crowned by a 
mantaiAm about a mile north of the Maharajah'.s new palace at Hangalore. 
These three hillocks are capped with beds of true sedimentary lateritc under¬ 
laid by lithomargic clays. Of precisely the same aspect, both in form and 
colour, arc the Sivasainudra, Jinnagra and Chikka Tagali hills, which lie a few 
miles north of the railway near the Whiicneld and Malur stations. Identical 
in form and appearance also is a much more extensive development of 
table-topped plateaus, which are well seen from Hctarayan hill, lying several 
miles to thg north and covering a considerable area, 'fhe laterite at the 
north-eastern end of the Patandur hill is distinctly conglomeratic and con- 
tains*a tolerable number of well-rolled quartz pebbles. The red colour of 
the sides of these hills and plateaus, added to their sharp-cut tabular shape, 
makes them conspicuous from considerable distances. No organic remains 
were found in connection with these lateritc beds, and the number of s^tions 
examined was not sufficient to enable me to form any positive opinion as to 
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their origin, and still less so as to their geological age,—but there can be fto 
doubt that they are the scattered outlying remains of a formerly far more 
extensive formation. 

To the north-west of Bangalore the undulation of the country increases 
considerably, and the streams run in much deeper channels, affording more 
numerous sections both of the surface soil and sub-rock. The surface of 
the country is generally covered with a thick layer of red soil, which often 
contains a large percentage of pisolitic iron (luematite) in segregational 
form. 

Thirty-two miles north-west of Bangalore the section cuts across the line 
of hills' running north and south from the Kitvcri river, a little cast of the 
great F#lls, up to Nidiigal on the frontier of the Anantapur District. This 
line of hills culminates close to the section in the fine peak of Sivaganga, 
which attains the height of 4,559 feet above sca-lcvcl. Like many other 
groups of granitoid-gneiss hills in the south, these hills arc very rocky and 
bare, and look as if they had never been covered with a real forest growth. 

The section maintains its north-westerly course up to Tiimkur, beyond 
which town it turns suddenly westward and, after a course of 16 miles, 
in which remarkably few outcrops of rock arc seen, meets the second great 
band of schistose rocks in the line of hills rising between Hagalvadi*and 
Chiknayakanhalli. 'i’his second great band of schists is the southerly 
continuation of the Dambal-Chiknayakanhalli schist band as defined above. 
The width of this extremely well-njarked schistose band, which the section 
crosses at right angles, is rS miles. The character of the scenery is 
markedly different ; smooth, grass-grown hills, generally well rounded, with 
very few conspicuous exposures of rock, take the place of the bold rocky 
bare hill masses seen east of Tumkur. The rocks consist of hornblendic, 
chloritic and hicmatitic schists cropping out at very high angles or in 
vertical beds. Several large cpiartz reefs occur traversing these schists, and 
one large one crosses the road some distance west of Doddiganhalli. Time 
did not allow of my doing any prospecting here, blit several prospectors 
have stated that their researches were rewarded by the discovery of gold in * 
appreciable quantity both in the quartz and by washing the local soils. 'J'he 
extension southward of this schist band may be traced by the eye f8r many 
miles, owing to the very characteristic features of the low line of heights 
which extends south in the direction of Seringapatam. That they extend 
still further south and then trend south-westward into the south-eastern part 
of the Wyndd may be assumed as a fact on the strength of the information 
kindly furnished by Mr. Lavclle. The contact of the schists and granitoid 
gneiss is unfortunately concealed by superficial deposits at the places where 
the section cuts across their respective boundaries ; but the imp^*ession left 
in my mind by the general appearance of the localities was that the schists 
were overlying the granitoid beds, and the same relation appeared to Ine to 
exist in the Dambal gold-field, as far as its western boundary is concerned. 

* The expression line of hills is used in preference to the term chain, as there is 
little Continuity of high ground, the hills being mostly ijuite detached and sei>arated 
in some parts Ijy considerable spaces. 
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'rtie eastern boundary of the schist band was not traced near Dambal and 
Gadag, but further north it is completely hidden by the tremendous spread 
of cotton soil there prevailing. Passing on a little to the south of west from 
the schistose band the section runs across a granitoid-gneiss region, and 
after passing Tiptur crosses the watershed between the Kdveri and Krishna 
hydrological basins, the section trending more and more north-westerly 
along a rapid descent. It leaves the high, picturesque, granitoid hill masses 
of Hirekal Gudda and Gardangiri to the right, and beyond Banavar skirts 
the eastern boundary of the third or Dharwar-Shimoga schist band for 
several miles, but does not actually leave Vic granitoid rocks till it has 
passed Kadur by some six miles. The rocks of this granitoid band, which 
may for convenience be called the Mulgund-Kadur band, (Vfer no 
speciality calling for remark. Like the hilly region running east of Tum- 
kur, the hills may preferably be described as forming a line rather than a 
chain, for they (»ccur in numerous detached masses. 

As just mentioned, the section gets on to the third schistose band six 
miles to the north-west of Kadur, and here the schists are mostly chloride 
of pale colour with intercalated more highly siliceous bands, ranging from 
chloritic gneiss to quart/.itc. To the south of the road the quartzites 
inertiase much in development and rise into a high ridge with a great clidy 
scarp on the eastern face of Coancancul peak. Further west, to the south 
of the high road, rises a considerable hill of very rugged nature, which, 
when seen from a distance, presents grtyit resemblance to a typical granitoid- 
gneiss hill. On closer approach the rock is seen to have a very coarsely 
mottled structure, which turns out to be due to the presence of enormous 
numbers of well-rounded pebbles of a granite or compact granite gneiss. 
The size of the included stones ranges in the part 1 examined from small 
pebbles to small boulders, all enclosed in a greenish-grey foliated chloritic 
matrix. The thickness of the conglomerate here exposed must be very 
great, as proved by the size of the hill which goes by the name of the Kal 
Droog. To the nortfi, the beds are soon lost sight of under the local 
alluvium of the Kushi river, and they arc not seen to reappear conspicuously 
in the hilly country on the north side of the valley. To the west of the great 
conglomerate beds follow more schistose beds, and, as seen on the hill slopes 
^uth of the road, a great series of quartzites. Near Tarikere, and to the 
north-west of it, very few exposures of rock arc met with as far as Benkipur, 
but the few that do show through the thick woods which here cover every- 
thing, prove the country to be formed of schistose members of the (ineissic 
Series. About four miles north-west of Tarikere the road crosses a very small 
outcrop of typical hmmatite schist, striking in a northerly direction. A good 
deal of rock shows in the bed of the Bhadra river at and above Benkipur, 
but the forms seen arc not very characteristic, and at the time of my passing 
everything was obscured by a thick layer of slimy mud left by a high fresh 
in the river. This part of the section would be very unsatisfactory were it 
not that the schistose character of the beds forming the line of hills extend¬ 
ing northward parallel with the valley of the Bhadra shows quite cleafty the 
extension of the rocks seen south-east and east of Tarikere. Between Ben- 
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kipur and Shimoga very little rock of any sort is seen, but about half-wSy 
across the Doab, between the Tunga and Bhadra rivers, a band of fine¬ 
grained grey granite gneiss is crossed, while to the east and south of 
Shimoga town are several conspicuous large masses of a chloritic variety of 
granite gneiss. The exact relation of these granitoid outcrops to the great 
schist series further east I had not the oi)portiinity of determining, and am 
not quite certain whether they represent the eastern border of another great 
granitoid band, or whether they arc pait only of an unimportant local band 
of j^^ranitoid rock. I nin inclined to think the hitter will be found the rad 
condition of things when the country comes to be fully surveyed. J he short 
space of time at my command ])ievented my making a detour to settle this 
point. «Herc, too, the extent and thickness of the jungle growth greatly hide 
the gcncrnl surface of the country along the road, while the rainy or misty 
character of the weather tended much to obscure the appearance of hills at 
but very moderate distances. Though the exigencies of dak travelling com¬ 
pelled me to make the detour to Shimoga instead of following the line of 
schistose beds northward from Benkipur, 1 am perfectly satisfied as to the 
fact of these schists continuing northward, and joining those which cross the 
united rivers forming the'rungabhadra, a few miles below the junction of 
the Tunga and IJhadra. The country here is much freer from jungle, *and 
many ridges of rock, consisting of cpiartzitcs and chlorite schists with rocks 
of intermediate character, can be traced for miles. This part of the section 
extends from the bank of the rivci^ for rather more than 20 miles,—■ from 
the travellers’ bungalow at Holalur north-wx‘Stwa:'d to the Tavankal-bctta 
Trigonometrical Station, six miles east-by-south of Shikarpur. Along the 
12 miles of road between Shimoga and Holalur but little is seen of the 
older rocks, the road lying close to the left bank of the Tunga and Tunga- 
bhadra, and passing almost entirely over the river alluvium wdiich at and to 
the north-ec'ist of the Holalur bungalow forms a coarse bed of rounded 
shingles, rising a considerable height above the present high flood level of 
the united rivers. * 

The most striking features, both orographically and geologically, of this part ^ 
of the Mysore country are the quartzite outcrops, which are numerous, but 
of which only the principal ones require notice. Of these the best inarked, 
longest and highest culminates in the Kalva-Kanganbetta, a fine hill rising 
some 1,200 feet above the plain, and 3,388 feet above sea-level, 16 miles 
to the north of Shimoga. The out-crop of the great quartzite beds forming 
this ridge has a distinct dip of some 6o"'-65'' (on the average) to the north¬ 
east. The quartzites are underlaid by a schistose (chloritic) series, the south¬ 
western extension of which Avas not ascertained. Overlying the quartzites, 
which are generally flaggy in character (but which here and ther^ become so 
highly charged with scales of pale green chlorite as almost to lose their 
quartzitic character, and pass into chloritic gneiss), are local beds of true 
conglomerate,—the first I have met with or heard of in the gneissic rock of 
the peninsula. The conglomerate has evidently undergone considerable 
metamorphosis, but its real character and truly clastic origin cannot be 
doubted when carefully examined. Many of the included pebbles appear to 
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ha^e been fractured by the great pressure undergone, but their truly rounded 
character is quite distinct and unmistakable. The beds seen by me and 
traced for several hundred yards, are exposed a little way up the slope of 
Kalva-Ranganbctta peak, and a little to the north-west of a small, but rather 
conspicuous, pagoda, which stands in a little recess. The included pebbles 
in the conglomerate consist chiefly of quartz, a few of gneiss, and some of 
what appeared an older quartzite. A second intended visit and closer 
examination of thi^ very interesting bed was prevented, much to my sorrow, 
by bad weather. The second in importance of the quartzite ridges has its 
eastern extremity in the bed and left bank of t^e first west-to-east reach of 
the Tungabhadra below the Kudali Sangam, or junction. West of the new 
high road from Shiinoga to llonnali the quartzite beds rise into the i*hillur 
Gudda (hill), and beyond that rise again into a considerable hill some 400 
to 500 feet high, and may be followed easily for several miles to the north-west. 
The quartzitic character is then in great measure or entirely lost by the rock 
becoming highly chloritic, and the beds can no longer be safely distinguished 
from the surrounding mass of chloritic schist. In the north-westerly part 
of this Phillur Gudda ridge .several pebbly beds were observed intercalated 
between the more or less chloritic quartzite. They differed from the Kalva- 
Kang^inbetta beds in being less coarse and having a more chloritic matiix, 
but had undergone about an equal amount of metamorphosis. A consider¬ 
able number of quartzite ridges are interc.alated between Phillur Gudda 
ridge, and the southern end of the Jvalva-Ranganbetta ridge, which 
terminates in the Nelli (iudda 'frigonometrical Station hill, seven miles west- 
north-west of the Kudali Sangam. To these ridges may be ascribed the 
existence of the group of hills they occur in, as but for their greater durability 
and resisting power to weather action, they would certainly have been worn 
down to the low level of the purely chloritic part of the schistose band, both 
to the north-west and south-east. Unless there has been an inversion of 
the strata on a rather large scale, or faults exist which were not obvious 
during the rapid survey, the Kalva-Kanganbetta quartzites underlie all the 
Ijeds to the northward of it. Another series of overlying quartzites is shown 
to the north-north-west of Kalva-Kanganbetta ; but the relation between it 
and the upper beds just described could not be determined without a much 
mgre close examination of the district, more especially as the space between 
the two sets of outcrops is very largely and closely covered by spreads of 
regur. The chloritic schists offer no specially interesting features, and 
they are not, as a rule, well seen, except on the slopes of the hills, the 
general face of the country being much obscured by red or black soil, which, 
both of them, occur in great thickness. 

Honnali Qold-JieliL —One remaining point of great interest is the large 
number of important quartz veins, or reefs, which traverse the belt of 
chloritic rocks overlying the Kalva-Kanganbetta quartzites. They are the 
source of the gold occurring in the thick red soil which covers the whole 
face of the low-lying country, and which has been washed for gold, certainly 
for several generations past, by several families of Jalgars residing at 
Palavanhalli. The gold is so generally distributed through the red soil that 
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it is clear that many of the reefs must be auriferous, and the quantity foAnd 
is sufficient to justify strong hopes that a profitable mining industry may be 
developed by working the richer reefs. Several of the series of reefs close 
to Devi Kop, a little village 3! miles east-south-east of the Kalva-Rangan- 
betta, had been carefully and deeply prospected at the time of my visit by 
Mr. Henry Prideaiix, M.E., and in one case certainly with very marked 
success. 'Fhe quartz in this case was found very rich in gold, which was 
visible in grains and scales scattered pretty freely through the mass. The 
quartz in many parts had a quasi-brecciated structure with films and plates 
of blue-green chlorite occurring along cracks in the mass. Near the surface 
the chlorite, with which were associated small inclusions of pyrites, had 
often weathered into a rusty-brown mass. 'Fhe reef which at the time of 
my visit was regarded as the most promising, and to which the name of 
TurnbiilFs reef had been given, is one of a series of three that can be traced 
with some breaks for a distance of six miles nearly parallel with the great 
quartzite ridge of the Kalva-Ranganbctta, the true strike of the reef being 
from N. 40® W. to S. 40^’ E. Another important set of three reefs having 
the same strike occurs about half a mile north of the first scries, but they 
arc not visible for such a long distance, their north-western course being 
covered by the thick spread of cotton soil. To the south-east they,*or at 
least one of them, can be traced across thcNyarnti nullah, which divides the 
gold-field in two. Out-crops of vein-quartz in a line with a south-easterly 
extension of this set of reefs arc t(^ be seen north and cast of Palavanhalli. 
Numerous other quartz reefs having the same strike occur in the south¬ 
eastern half of the gold-field, c.^., a set of four, rather more than a mile north¬ 
east of Palavanhalli, and several others to the north of Dasarhalli and south 
of Kuntra. A few reefs were also noticed whose strike was different from 
those above referred to. They represent two other systems of fissures, the 
one running N. 5^' E. to S. 5*^ W. ; the other, W. 5'^ N. to K. 5'" S. Several 
of both these scries are of very promising appearance, the “ back of the 
lode ” bearing considerable resemblance to that of TurnbulFs reef. The 
greater number of the reefs in the Honnali gold-field are well-markcc! 
examples of these fissure veins. 

During my stay at Devi Kop, 1 watched the results of many washings 
both of crushed quartz and of the red soil taken from many localities a^d 
various levels. The great majority were highly satisfactory. The Jalgars, 
or local gold-washers, seem to be a fairly prosperous set of men, so their 
earnings must be fairly remunerative. They confine their attention, 
as far as I could ascertain, pretty generally to the high-lying red soil banks, 
between Devi Kop and the Nyamti nullah. The head Jalgar, a very 
intelligent old man and dexterous gold-washer, informed megthat the best 
day^s work he had ever done was the finding of a small pocket in the gneiss 
which contained about Rs. So of gold in small grains and scales. I 
gathered from him that he had not found anything beyond the size of a 
“pepite.” The position of these auriferous banks near Devi Kop would 
admit of hydraulic mining over a considerable area by a system of dams and 
channels to bring water from the Nyamti nullah, but the question of the 
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prdlitableness of such an undertaking could only be decided by an expert 
after careful examination and more numerous trials by washing. 

Kolar Gold-field .—The schistose band, which bears within its limits the 
Kolar gold-field, forms an elongated synclinal fold which in parts rises 
somewhat over the general level of the surrounding granitoid country. The 
dip of the •rocks forming the basement of the schistose band, and therefore 
the boundaries of the synclinal fold, is easily traced on both sides ; not so, 
however, is the dip of the uppermost members of the group, for all the beds 
exposed in the centre of the band have been much altered by great pressure, 
which has superinduced an irregular slaty clea-^iigc to a great extent. This, 
combined with extensive minute jointing, has so greatly altered the original 
texture of the rocks that they have assumed to a very great extent a»highly 
trappoid appearance. The lines of bedding are completely obliterated, and 
it was impossible to decide from the sections I saw whether the central axis 
of the synclinal represents one great acute fold, or a series of minor ones in 
small Vandykes. The great petrological similarity of the strata forming the 
upper (central) j)art of the .synclinal makes the decipherment of this 
difficulty all the greater. The sections 1 saw in the several shafts being 
sunk at the time of my ^‘isit threw no light on the subject; it is possible, 
howcA er, that a closer study of these sections would go far to enable this 
point to be decided. 

The succession of formations seen from west to east, after leaving 
General beresford’s bungalow at Ajipalliion the road from Bowringpet rail¬ 
way station to the gold-field, is micaceous gneiss (resting on the granitoid 
gneiss), chloritic gneiss, micaceous schist, hamiatitic quartzite, and 
chloritic schist, on which rests a grear thickness of hornblendic schists, 
which, as just mentioned, are highly altered, and have their planes 
of bedding almost entirely effaced by the pressure and crumpling they have 
undergone. The eastern side of the fold shows near the village of Urigam 
well-bedded schists—dijiping west from 50"" to 60" and resting finally on the 
granitoid rocks. The western side of the gold-field is very clearly demar¬ 
cated by a well-marked ridge of haanatitic quartzite which culminates in 
the Walagamada Trigonometrical Station hill, from the top of \vhich the 
majority* of the mines can be seen. The bedding is often vertical and 
highly contorted in places. The texture varies from highly jaspideous 
quartzite to a schisty sandstone. The hard jaspideous variety generally 
shows distinct lamime of brown haematite, alternating with purely siliceous 
laminie, generally of white or whitish-drab colour. It is only here and there, 
and over very trifling areas, that the ferruginous element ever assumes 
the character of red hiematite. The beauty of the “Vandykes” and 
complicated,crumpling and brecciations of this rock in the Walagamada 
Konda is very remarkable. The thickness of the luematitic band is very 
consid*erable, and it forms the most striking feature of the western side of 
the gold-field. On the eastern side of the gold-field the hiematite quartzite 
is much less w^ell developed and exposed, excepting in the south-eastern 
part of the gold-field wdiere it occurs in thick beds forming the main mass of 
the Yerra Konda Trignometrical Station hill. Here the dip is about 60° 
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westerly, and affords one of the clearest proofs of the synclinal character of the 
schist band. To the southward the ha;matitic beds appear to coalesce, the 
synclinal being pinched together, l>ut 1 had no opportunity of following up 
the eastern boundary of the schistose band. The western boundary is a 
very conspicuous feature, a bold rocky ridge running up into the lofty 
Malapan Jlctta peak, the highest suminit in this part of life country. 
South of Malapan Betta the hicniatitic beds appear to lose their importance 
and no longer form the most striking feature of the schistose b.and, and 
micaceous and chloritic beds abound. Owing to the great extent of jungle 
and the rugged character oftthe country, their general relations were not to 
be made out completely in the short time at my disposal. 'J’he beds run 
south mto the Salem District, and j)robably occupy the valley lying cast and 
north-east of Krishnagiri and, not improbably, extend on towards and past 
Darampuri. A subsidiary ridge of lower elevation, which branches off from 
the western side of Malapan Betta westward and then trends south-west 
and finally south-south-west, also consists of schistose beds of similar 
character, amongst which a luematitic quartzite is the most conspicuous. 
The relation of these latter beds to the Kolar gold-field synclinal fold is 
quite problematical, but it is very probable that several important faults 
have caused great dislocation of the strata first along the boundartes of 
the main synclinal fold. The stratigraphy of the .several spurs radiating 
from Malapan Koncla is very complicated and interesting and well worthy 
of careful consideration. , 

The auriferous quartz reefs which have attracted so much attention lie in 
the broader part of the synclinal fold north of the railway. None of any 
importance were seen by me in the tract south of Malapan Tictta. The 
intermediate tract 1 had no opportunity of examining closely, but 1 did not 
hear of the existence there of any of interest or importance. 'I'he reefs 
make very little show on the surface as a rule ; in many cases, indeed, the 
whole back of the reef, or lodes, has been removed during the mining opera¬ 
tions of the old native miners, whose workings were on a rather large scale 
considering the means they had at command. ]\luch also of the surface is 
masked by scrub jungle, or by a thick coating of soil, often a local black 
humus. The reefs are so very inconspicuous that I have not attempted to 
show them on the map. Their run is north and south with a few degrees 
variation cither east or west. 'J'hc hade of the reefs is westerly in most 
cases, as far as they have been tested by the shafts sunk. The angle they 
make with the horizon is a very high one, on the average not less than from 
85° to 87*^. Much has been said about the reefs in the Kolar not being true 
fissure veins, but I was unable to find any good reason for promulgating this 
view, and several mining engineers of high standing and gre^t experience, 
as Messrs. Bell Davies, Raynor St. Stephen, and other practical miners well 
acquainted with the locality, have no hesitation about calling them ^ fissure 
veins ” or “ lodes.” The quartz composing the reefs is a bluish or greyish- 
black diaphanous or semi-diaphanous rock, and remarkably free from 
sulpTiides (pyrites, galena, &c.) of any kind. The gold found is very pure 
and of good colour. Several washings of crushed vein stuff were made in 
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my^resencc at the Urigam and Kolar mines with really satisfactory results, 
the quantity of gold obtained being very appreciable. The samples operated 
on were not picked ones. 

The principal new mines now in progress form aline stretching from south 
to north on the eastern side of an imaginary axis drawn along the centre of 
the synclirml fold, and this line coincides with that followed by the ‘’old 
men,” many of whose abandoned workings arc being extended to greater 
depth than they had the power of attaining to without steam-pumping 
machinery. » 

Numerous large dykes of dioritic trap arc met with traversing the gneissic 
rocks of this region. One set of them runs north and scuith with a variation 
of about 5“ east or west. Tlic other runs nearly cast and weste The 
presence of these dykes will offer formidable obstacles to the mining works 
in some places, and it will ])robably be found that the intrusion of these great 
igneous masses has added considerably lo the metamorphism of the schistose 
beds along the lines they traverse. A.s already mentioned, the schists are most 
highly altered along the central axis (»f the synclinal fold, and the largest of 
the north and south dykes shows a very little to the cast of the synclinal axis. 

The Kolar schistose band is the only one as to the exact stratigraphical 
relation of which to the granitoid gneiss any positively conclusive evidence 
had been obtained ; but there is reason to believe that at least three of the 
schistose bands to the westward of it, viz., those of Sundiir, near bcllary, of 
Dambal-Chiknayakanlialli, and of Dharvvar-Shimoga, are similarly super¬ 
imposed on the granitoid rocks. Whether the superj)osition is a conform¬ 
able or an unconformable one, is a ]Kjint llial has yet to be determined by 
further investigation ; at the Kolar gold-ticld, howc\ er, the relation between 
the schistose synclinal and the underlying granite gneiss appears to be one 
of distinct conformity. The Ilospet end of the Siindur schist band certainly 
presents every appearance of being the acute extremity of a synclinal basin. 
The south-eastern extension of this band is as yet unknown, but there is 
good reason to expect a Considerable extension of it to the south-eastward of 
^iellary. 

The remarkable length of the Dambal-Chiknayakanhalli and Dharwar- 
Shimoga^bands precludes the idea that they can be each a simjjle synclinal 
fold, rather may they be expected to prove a succession of synclinal and 
anticlinal in echelon, with their contact boundaries not unfrequently coin¬ 
ciding ^Yith faults. The geographical position of these great bands confirms 
and amplifies the evidences to the fact which T specially pointed out in my 
Memoir' on the East Coast from latitude 15° N. northward to Masulipatam, 
that the Peninsula of India had been greatly affected by tremendous lateral 
forces acting mainly from cast to west and thrusting up the gneissic rocks 
into huge folds. These great foldings have undcrgcnie extensive denudation, 
and the softer schistose beds especially have been entirely removed from 
large tracts of country which they must have formerly covered, if any of the 
bands now remaining really represent (as they in all probability do) portions 
of once continuous formations. ' 

* Memoirs, “ Geological Survey of Indiii,” Vol. X\'I. 
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The schistose bands having only been mapped at different points, their 
general width, as shown on the annexed sketch map, is only hypothetical, 
and it is very possible that at intermediate points they may either spread out 
or narrow considerably. Their relation to the schistose gneissics of the 
Carnatic Proper has yet to be made clear, and it is not at all unlikely that a 
third subdivision will have to be recognized in the crystalline rocks of South 
India —a subdivision wdiich will include the rocks of a character intermediate 
between the typically schistose rocks and the typically granitoid rocks of 
Mysore and the South Mahratta country, namely, the massive gneissics of 
the Carnatic, in which the fcA^riiginous beds are magnetic, not hiematitic. 


From Report on Auriferous Tracts in Mysore (in 1887), iy the same. 

These tracts lie widely scattered, but may be conveniently grouped (for 
the purpose of description) in three groups corresponding to the three 
principal divisions of the great Auriferous rock series’ which traverses 
Mysore in great bands in a generally north-north-westerly direction, and 
forms such important features in the geological structure of the table-land. 
These three groups may be appropriately termed the Central, the West- 
Central, and the Western groups ; the Eastern group being formed by the 
Kolar gold-field (see above, p. 43). The central group belongs to the 
Dambal-Chiknayakanhalli band of my former paper : and the western group 
to the Dharw'ar-Shimoga band ftf the same. The west-central group 
includes a number of small outlying strips of schistose rocks, some, if not 
all, of which arc of the same geological age as the great schist bands lying 
to the cast and west. 


{Nanjanguii to Ja^alur.^ 

Central Group .—The rocks seen at IJoli^ere, 7 miles south-west of Nan- 
jangiid, arc very gneissic in their general aspect, but they are very badly 
seen on the top of the ridge where the old workings are situated, and it i:^ 
possible the hornblendic beds there occurring may belong to a very narrow 
strip of the auriferous schists (l)harwars), an outlier of them in /act, and 
probably faulted in along the strike of the underlying gneissic rocks. The 

• 

* Rocks of the .same geological age as the auriferous rocks of .Mysf)rc occur largely 
in other parts of South India, both north, east, and .south-west of Mysore, and to 
clas.sify such a widely-develo])ed system, it was nece.s.sary to have a collective name 
for them. The name of D/iarwar rocks was therefore givirn l)y me to these rocks, 
on the u.sual principles of geological nomenclature, namely, for their having been 
first recognized as a .separate .system after the study of their representatives in the 
Collect orate of Dharwar (Bombay rre.sidency), where they occur v^y largely and 
typically, and underlie the important town of Dharwar. The use of this nam^ in this 
report has, however, been dejnccated on the plea that it might lead to confusion in 
the minds of readers unfamiliar with South Indian geography. I have therefore 
avoided using it wherever this was ])0.s.sible, but geologists who may peruse my rejjort 
will^lnderstand that the alternative terms which I have u.sed, “Auriferous” or 
“ Schi.sto.se rock series,” really mean formations of the Dharwar age. 
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qiiSrtz reefs here seen are small and coincide in direction with the north-to- 
south strike of the country rock, or deviate a little to the cast-of- 

north. The quartz exposed in the principal old working is highly ferrugin¬ 
ous, being full of scales and films of impure haematile (specular iron), but 
contains no pyrites or other sulphides. North of the old working the reef 
is cut off by r. broad band of a highly decomposed granite rock containing 
much pink felspar. The country between Holgcre and Mysore is composed 
of micaceous gneiss with a few bands of hornblcnclic schist and potstone, 
with no quartz reefs of any importance, and the small show of gold obtained 
by Mr. Lavellc from washings in the Kadkole Tsullahs must have come from 
veins too small in size to be worth mining. 1 could not trace any connec¬ 
tion between the Holgere auriferous rocks and the great Chiknayaknnhalli 
band, the former must therefore be considered as a mere small outlier, if 
they are really of Dharwar age. The line of high ground commencing on 
the nortli bank of the Kaveri river near Sheffilialli consists mainly of 
quartzites and hornblendic schists belonging to the Dharwar series and 
forming a narrow band (from 2 to 3 miles in width), which extends north¬ 
ward, widening very gradually as it is followed up. A number of small 
quartz veins occurs running in the direction of the strike of the beds, here 
nearly due north and south. The quartz is very white and ‘‘hiingry-look- 
ing,” and very few minerals are to be found in it. Those noted were blacki&h- 
greenish mica and a white dcc()m])osing felspar, the former not infrequently 
in distinct six-sided prisms. 'Fhese included minerals show but very rarely 
and at wide intervals, but here and there become numerous and convert the 
vein into a true granite, a rock in which gold very rarely occurs in any 
quantity. Fragments of good-looking blue quartz were noticed scattered 
about ihc surface to the south-west of Siddapur village, but on tracing them 
lip to their true source they were found to be dcri\cd from typical granite 
veins. As far as surface indications go, this tract appears a very unpromis¬ 
ing one, and quite undeserving of consideration when so many really pro¬ 
mising tracts remain as^ycl unprospeclcd. The course of the extension of 
the Cliiknayakanhalli scliist band south of the Kaveri is yet undetermined, 
but as seen from the top of the Karigatta Trigonometrical Station, it appears 
to go S(Ailhwavd, passing east of the granitoid mass of Chainundi hill ; 
unfortunately want of time prevented my determining this point, which is one 
considerable interest geologically. Hounabetta is a hill 1 > ing a mile and 
a half south by west of Ndgamangala, and forming the central part of an 
outlier of the auriferous series on the western side of the Chiknayakanhalli 
band. The mass of the hill consists of hornblendic schist overlaid by 
chloritic schists. A washing made in the small nullah draining the north- 
cast face of the hill just within the eastern boundary of the auriferous rocks 
gave a good show of gold of medium size and excellent colour. I noted one 
large bluish quartz reef on the high north spur of the hill which struck me 
as worthy of being tested in depth. At present merely the back of the lode 
is exposed, and but to a very small depth, so it is impossible to test the 
real quality of the stone. This reef runs through the chloritic schfets. 
Ginfrudtia forms the northern extremity of the outlier, and shows chloritic 
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and hornblendic schists, extensions of the Honnabejta beds. The ridj^t of 
the Girigudda is traversed by a pale gieen dioritic (?) trap. The north end 
of the outlier dies away rapidly northward of Girigiidda, and disappears 
northward of the nullah. A careful washing in the small stream draining 
the east side of Ciirigudda, at a spot about a quarter of a mile eastward of 
the hill, gave a fair show of medium fine gold. The presence of trap rock 
among the schists is a favourable indication for the presence of gold. The 
whole outlier, which extends 7 miles from Girigiidda southward to IMaradipur, 
with a width of a little more than a mile across Honnabetla hill, is deserving 
cf very close examination, a«d the reefs of being prospected to some depth. 
About 2 miles north of (ziriguddaand within the gneissic area lies Hulman- 
a low hill on the ridge of which occur several fine reefs which are 
being tested in depth by the Mysore Concessions Gold Company. The 
question—Are the quart/ reefs occurring in the gneissic rock profitably 
auriferous as well as those occurring in the Dharwar series ? (to which all the 
important gold-yielding reefs at present known unquestionably belong)— 
will doubtless ere long receive a definite answer from the results of these 
deep prospectings, and 1 sincerely trust it will be a very favourable one, as, 
if so, many other reefs of great size and beauty running through the gneissic 
scries may probably also prove to be gold-yielding. Much of the quartz 
turned out at Ilulmandibctta is good-looking, bluish in colour, contains 
some pyrites, and encourages the hope that it will prove auriferous at 
depths not reached by superficial ^weather action. Ilaltibciia^ a large hill 
some three miles north of N/igarnangala, has been reported auriferous, but the 
statement is highly improbable,thcwholc mass of the hill except the southern¬ 
most extremity consisting of granitic gneiss. A band of schistose rock extends 
from the southern spurs southward for a couple of miles till hidden by the 
alluvium of the Njignmangala stream. Large reefs of quartz were noted on 
either side of Haltibetta ; they arc very unj)romising, the quartz being very 
white and free from included minerals. In miners’ parlance, they arc very 
hungry-looking. At Kalm^anhalli the old native* workings occupy a con¬ 
siderable area on which old dumjis stood thickly, showing that a larg^i 
amount of washing had been done. y\ very good show of gold was obtained 
by washing the dumps, but no reefs, large enough to be worth miiflng, could 
be found. Further south, however, fine reefs are to be seen pretty 
numerously, running north and south in the strike of the chlorilic schists.* 
A narrow strip of very typical auriferous schists crosses the road a mile and 
a half west of the bridge over the Shimsha on the liassan-liangalore road, 
and may be seen stretching away north and south to a considerable distance, 
a strongly-marked bed of jaspery hannatite quartzite forming a distinct ridge. 
This strip of schists is faulted against the gneiss along its eastern boundary 
about half a mile to the east. The northern extension of the schists crosses 
the Shimsha and is lost sight of in the broken ground cast of the river* but the 
southern extension can be traced to the high ground north of Ankanhalli.* 

i^Thc strike of the schistose beds here tends considerably eastward, and they 
appear to extend towards Kunigal, instead of running nearly due .south down to 
Naganiangala, as I had formerly a.ssumed on imperfect information. 
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SoJth of Ankcinhalli the highly characteristic haematite band reappears and 
forms a marked feature, continuing for several miles till almost abreast of 
the Narasimhaswami pagoda hill. The western boundary of this band of 
Dharwars is in all probability also a faulted one, several hundred feet in 
thickness of chloritic and hornblendic schists lying between the haematite 
bed and tHe gneiss near Nalkundi, while to the north, where the haematite 
bed crosses the Bangalore road (li miles west of the Yediyiir bridge), it 
shows close up to the gneiss. The schistose rocks a]3])ear to spread out over 
a considerable area eastward of the Narasimhaswami hills, and may very 
likely reach as far as the line of granitc-gnciss'^iiill.s cast of the Shimsha. A 
line of considerable hills, showing all the characteristics of the auriferous 
series, is seen to stretch southward for many miles some little distarfbe west 
of Kunigal. These rocks, if really belonging to the auriferous series, repre¬ 
sent the beds deflected eastward or south-eastward near Kadal^a, and as such 
are worth examination. The old workings on l/o/inehAf^i hill, near Chik- 
nayakanhalli, lie a few yards down the eastern slope and just within the 
boundary of the auriferous schist area, the crest of the ridge being formed 
by gneiss on which rests the basement bed of the schist series, which is here 
a quartzite. The old workings, which consist only of small shallow pits sur- 
rouncted by dumps, extend southward for nearly a mile along the watershed, 
and at the south end of the area they occupy have followed some cast and 
west reefs across the boundary into the gneissic area. 'I'he reefs are white 
and “ hungry-looking,” and the old miiicrs seem to have found no great 
encouragement, for they have made no extensive excavations. The principal 
reef on Honnebagi hill runs N, 15°-20° W., but trends southward; at the 
south end of the ridge it is about 5 feet thick. (Overlying the basement 
quartzite on Honnebagi hill comes a series of schists, horneblcndic, chloritic 
and micaceous, which occupy the space up to the foot of the hills, where they 
are overlaid by argillites and a great thickness of haaiiatitic schists, locally 
very rich in iron, and giving rise to the formation of sub-aerial breccias 
which assume a lateritic appearance from the action of percolating rain- 
S^ater. Quartz reefs of rather more promising appearance than those on 
Honnebagi hill occur here and there in the schists, and arc probably the 
source of*the gold obtained from the streams draining this tract. A set of 
washings made by me near the north-cast end of Honnebagi hill in the main 
nullah and its branches gave very fair shows of medium fine gold of ex¬ 
cellent colour. Tests by crushing and washing quartz from two of the trial 
pits recently sunk on Honnebagi hill gave no show, but this is not conclusive, 
the quartz being from too small a depth and the quantity of quartz to be 
treated by hand-crushing being necessarily insufficient for a reliable test. 
The reefs TSiX^Kadckal^s^udda^ 2^ miles N.N.E. of Chiknayakanhalli, like 
those at Honnebagi, all lie within the schistose area though very near the 
boundary, and like them run in the strike of the country rock, which is 
here very nearly north-west-by-north. The quartz is white in colour, but a 
good deal iron-shot along the lines of fracture. I could find no enclosed 
minerals except a little chlorite and obtained no show from crushings, l 5 ut a 
careful washing made in the stream draining the north-west end of Kade- 
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kalgudda gave a fair show of rather fine gold. On the slope of the hill above 
the great reef just mentioned arc chlorite schists and an associated flow of 
dioritic trap, both favourable to the presence of gold, and other reefs of 
better quality may very likely be hidden under the talus which covers the 
slope verv generally. A washing of material collected in the nullah draining 
the north-east side of Kadekalgudda gave no results. A wMslfing of the 
alluvial deposit on the banks of the nulkih draining (he eastern side of the 
main ridge east of Chiknayakanhalli, close to the Dodrampiir temple, gave 
but a poor show of gold ; tliis, however, is not surprising, as the east flank of 
the range shows but \'ery feu*quartz reefs of any size ; the country is almost 
entirely formed of grey crystalline limestones with very numerous siliceous 
partinpfs in the form of quartzite, which here and there attain to the magni¬ 
tude of distinct beds. The limestones are much contorted, so their true 
thickness will be hard to ascertain by measurement, but they are certainly 
several hundred feet in thickness, and cover a large area stretching away to 
the south-east. A small show of similar limestones shows on the western 
side of the range just opposite the mouth of the gorge cast of Ilallenhalli 
which cuts so deeply into the hills. The range here unquestionably forms 
a synclinal fold, the axis of which corresponds with the crest of the range. 
To the north the limestones are replaced by schists and argillites as Above 
mentioned, while to the south the tract at foot of the range is so thickly 
covered with deep red soil derived from decomposition of the luematitic 
schists on the summit of the ridge-that the low-lying schists are completely 
obscured, for the red soil, which contains local conglomerate and breccia 
beds, is not cut through by the streams now flowing westward from the hills. 
A washing which 1 had made in the null.ah south of Sondenhalli gave a 
small show of gold. 

A great gap intervenes between the Chiknayakanhalli gold-field .and the 
next metalliferous locality in the central group—Tlelligudda copper mine, close 
to Chitaldroog. The intervening area is geologically a terra incoj^nzfa, in 
which .a geological survey would assuredly find mineral tracts of impor- 
tJince. Bcllii^udda is a fine hill lying some 5 miles south-east of Chitaldroog, 
on the western flank of which arc four large open pits and several small 
shafts and short galleries sunk in clay schist in order to extract copper ore, 
w'hich occurred there in the form of malachite or green carbonate. Frpm 
the nature of the w^orkings the ore appears to h.ave occurred in pockets, not 
in a regular lode, and the pockets to have been worked out bodily, nothing 
remaining but thin films of a very poor earthy form of the carbonate 
deposited in the joints and cracks of the schists. A fev/ fragments of 
quartz with small particles of rich malachite were picked out of the attle 
tipped down the very steep side of the hill, but no trace of any other ore or 
metal could be discovered .after very careful search. Koteznaradi Giidda 
RangavvanhalH are two auriferous localities at the south-east and north¬ 
east extremities, respectively, of a tract of schistose rocks lying between 3 
.and 4 miles north of Chitaldroog. The country rock is varied, consisting 
of ‘dark chloritic schists overlaid by beds of quartzite, and these again by 
various schists. Quartz reefs are rare, or else covered up by the extensive 
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talus, but the washings made were very successful and yielded gold in 
relatively large quantity and excellent quality. Taking all things into con¬ 
sideration, this tract is one of the most promising I have seen. The 
quantitj^ of gold obtained was so good that the country north-west and 
north of the little Kotemaradi, and again to the north-east of Guddarangav- 
vanhalli cleserves to be most closely tested by costeaning and deep 
prospecting. The nature of the country rock, chlorite-schist with associated 
dioritcs, is all that can be desired, and there are no ostensible difficulties of 
a nature likely to hinder the opening up of mines, should rich reefs be dis¬ 
covered on further prospecting. About 14 mfles north of Cuddarangavvan- 
halli lies the small hill known as IlonnamaraiU^ to the west and south-west 
of which are several fine reefs and numerous small veins of quartz dropping 
up through the soil which hides the country rock. The hill consists of a 
drab or yellowish gritty schist, passing into argillite in parts. Immediately 
cast of the hill is an outcrop of gneiss, the eastern extension of which is 
masked by a great spread of cotton soil. The dip of the schists is easterly, 
but at a very high angle, and the two rock scries are separated by a fault 
boundary. A careful washing in the little gully which drains the south and 
west sides of the hill gave a \ ery fine show of coarse gold, which can only 
have come from a very little distance and is doubtless derived from one or 
more of the reefs above referred to. The gully which flows round the 
eastern side of the hill cuts some 12 to 15 feet into the decomposing gneiss, 
and has exposed several small reefs of very blue quartz. This spot had 
evidently been a favourite place of resort of the Jalagars in olden times, for 
two very large dumps are to be seen on the western bank of the gully. 
A washing of material collected in the bottom and banks of the gully gave 
a very fair show of fine gold ; this may, however, have come from reefs lying 
within the schist area, as the gully rises within it on the north side of the 
hill. With regard to this gold-yielding locality, I quite agree with Mr. 
Lavclle that it is one^ of very great promise. Honnamaradi is the most 
^northerly auriferous locality at present knowm in the Chiknayakanhalli band, 
which continues its north-north-westerly course for a few miles beyond 
Jagalurj^ and then crosses the frontier into the Bellary District. The 
Chiknayakanhalli schist band sends off a north-westerly branch some 6 or 
y^miles south-west of Chitaldroog. This branch also continues its course 
into the Bellary country, and passes close east of the well-known 
Uchchangi-droog, a very conspicuous granite-gneiss hill crowned by a large 
fort. Several groups of hills rise out of this band, one of them occurring to 
the north of the high road leading from Chitaldroog to Davangere. At the 
north end of this latter group lies the village of Halekal, after which this 
end of the kills is called the Halekalgudda, and between it and the village 
lies the auriferous locality known by the same name. The Halekalgudda 
hills consist of thick and gritty, locally conglomeratic quartzites, with 
siliceous, micaceous and chloritic schists. No reef or veins show on the 
northern slope above the gold-washing place, but an area of several acres 
shows very numerous old dumps, showing that the surface soil had been 
largely turned over. The washing made here gave a good show of 
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moderately coarse gold. Some fine large good-looking reefs, running in the 
strike of the rock, occur, crossing the footpath which leads from Halekal to 
Gummanur, 3 miles south-west-by-south. West of these is a great flow of 
dioritic trap intercalated between the upper and lower schists. Though not 
so promising as Kotemaradi and Ilonnainaradi, Halekalgudda is yet 
deserving of the closest investigation. 

{^fysorc to BuJiavar.) 

Wcst-Ccfitral Group. — As already stated, the auriferous localities 
included in this group occur all in small detached strips or patches of 
schistose rock scattered over the older gncissic series. They are really 
remnants of the once apparently continuous spread of schistose (Dharwar) 
rocks which covered great part of the southern half of the Peninsula. After 
this great series of rocks had been deposited, the crust of the earth on 
which they rested underwent tremendous lateral pressure, and they were 
crumpled into a scries of great foldings running up and down the Peninsula 
in parallel directions. After this they were exposed to tremendous erosive 
forces and in parts entirely worn away, and the underlying old gncissic rocks 
again laid bare. The small outliers are then nothing more than little 
patches and strips of the younger schists which have escaped erosion eflher 
from the superior durability of the rocks composing them, or from their 
having been let down by fractures of the earth’s crust, technically known 
as faults, to a lower level than suivounding parts of the gneiss, and thus 
escaped in some measure the full action of the eroding agencies, whatever 
they may have been. The most southerly of these outliers in this group 
is the little gold-field of SonnahalH^ 18 miles south-west of Mysore. 
The shape of this auriferous tract is roughly a narrow oval, forming the 
flattish top of a low rise running north and south. The workings extend for 
about 2J miles north and south. I estimated the length of the oval at 
3 miles, but this may possibly be an under-estimate, as the country is 
much obscured by low jungle, especially to the south and east. The country 
rock consists of chloritic and other schists overlying very trapj)oid horn- 
blendic rock. The old w^orkings are numerous but none of very great size, 
and all seem of great age, judging by the highly-weathered condition of the 
rocks exposed in their sides. All of them are much overgrown by junglj;, 
and one has to cut one’s way through a dense tangle to get right into them. 
The shape of the working appears in every case to have been due to the 
run of the reefs worked upon. These reefs very probably contained visible 
gold, which induced the old miners to take out all the quartz they could 
raise, leaving only here and there masses which they* considered unpro¬ 
ductive or, in a few cases, too large and massive to be ^dealt with 
conveniently. In many cases, both here and elsewhere, the whole lode has 
been removed as far as can be seen, and the nature of the lode can only be 
guessed at from fragments of quartz left behind, and it is at present 
impossible to form any opinion about the value of the property. 
If the old pits were completely cleared out, the lode would in most 
cases be rediscovered and could then be properly tested in depth,. 
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Scrapings of the sides of all the principal workings south of Sonnahalli 
were washed and gave at best but very small shows of gold. 
Half a mile cast of Sonnahalli village, a very large reef is exposed on the 
top of the ridge ; it does not look very promising, but seems worth deeper 
prospecting than it has yet undergone. 1 did not attempt a crushing, as I 
could nof find any good-looking stone from a sufficient depth. This reef 
has a run of N. 5^" W. At the foot of the north-eastern slope of the Sonna¬ 
halli betta or hill, a large reef has been exposed and to some extent worked 
out by a scries of pits of moderate size. The quartz is white and barren¬ 
looking. The line of old workings at KarUhaddanJialli commences about 
li miles east of Sonnahalli betta, and extends northward for about a mile. 
They have been sunk in pale pink gncissic-looking fclspathic sclTists, but 
associated with them arc some hornblcndic and ferruginous strata which bear 
a fair resemblance to characteristic members of the auriferous schist 
series, and they may, j^rovisioiially at least, be regarded as belonging to it. 
They form a narrow strip about 2 miles in length on the flat top of a ridge 
east of Karimaddanhalli village. The rock forming the casing of the reefs 
is generally chloritic near the contact, but not so at the distance of a yard or 
two. In the most southerly working the reef is not seen in the pit at 
present and seems to have been entirely removed, but this cannot be 
decided unless the pit were entirely cleared of jungle and debris. Fragments 
of quartz remaining arc white but much iron-stained, and contain a few 
scattered small cubes of pyrites. 'rhc«great working east of Karimaddan¬ 
halli village has been excavated along the course of a large reef running 
very nearly due cast and west. In colour this reef is very white, but parts 
are much iron-stained, and it contains many cavities both cubical and 
irregular in shape, the latter containing a decomposed chloritic mineral and 
limonite. A few cubes of pyrites were noticed and some specks of 
arsenical pyrites. About i mile to the northward of the great working 
commences a line of smaller old works which extend right down to the 
^south end of the Gijayanvaddargudi tank, a good mile to the north. Many 
reefs are exposed runnmg in various directions north, south, cast, west, 
north-east, south-west, &c. &c., and all arc white and hungry-looking, and 
include hardly any accessory minerals, small chloritic and lucmatitic 
ii^lusions excepted. Some of the reefs arc large, from 6' to 8' or 10' thick. 
The country rock here consists of hornblcndic and chloritic schists, the 
latter in very small quantity. Many washings were made and gold obtained 
in nearly every case, but only in small quantity. Not a vestige of free gold 
was seen in any of the reefs, cither here or anywhere else. If it existed, 
the old miners were very careful to remove every atom of the gold-bearing 
quartz. Ab»ut i of a mile north-east-by-east of Nadapanhalli is a line of 
old workings of limited extent, sunk in pale greenish-brown chloritic schist. 
From the southern working, a fair-sized pit, the whole of the reef has been 
removed. In the more northerly workings, some shallow pits and a long 
shallow trench, a good-sized quartz reef is exposed to the depth (at present) 
of 3 or 4 feet at the utmost. The quartz is white, but shows a fair number 
of cavities filled with earthy limonite, probably derived from the decompo- 
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sition of enclosures of chloritic minerals. Pyrites is very rare, occurrrng 
only in very minute cubes or specks. Bright spangles and films of red 
haematite are common. Several washings were made from scrapings of the 
pit sides, and in each case resulted in a small show of rich-coloured gold. 
This concludes the survey of this group south of the Kdveri. 

The well-known Bc[ljlh'tta and its environs contain a considerable number 
of large and well-defined reefs, to which a large amount of attention had 
been paid by the old native miners. Bcljibetta, or the silver hill, is the 
highest of a group of moderate-sized hills rising on an outlier of the auriferous 
series, rather more than 20 ihiles N.W. of Seringapatam, and 3.V S.W. of 
Krishnardjpel. The principal old workings arc situated on the northern spur of 
Bellibcfia, and consist of several large pits and a variety of smaller ones, with 
several small shafts and passages. Some are a good deal obstructed by jungle 
growth and all to a great extent choked up with ddbris, which makes it quite 
impossible to be certain as to the depth they were carried to. Dumps arc 
numerous but not proportionate in extent to the size of the workings, so it is 
probable that much of the auriferous quartz was carried away to be reduced 
to powder elsewhere. The mass of licjjibctla consists of chloritic schist, the 
beds of which dip westward at a high angle, the strike being slightly west-of- 
north. They show considerable contortion. They are underlaid to the east by 
a bed of very coarse steatitic schist, on which the village of Katargatta stands. 
The run of the majority of the reefs is a little west-of-north, but one or two run 
east and west. To the south-west o^ Katargatta village is a very large reef of 
pale blue and white quartz which extends north-westward up to the slope and 
appears to join the set of reefs on top of the northern spur of Bcllibetla in 
which the great workings have been carried on, but a considerable space 
between them is covered up by debris and talus at present and the con¬ 
nection cannot be proved positively. No workings have been made along 
the lower part of this great reef, but to the south and south-west of it 1 
noticed a large number of small workings and dumps. A not very important 
series of old shallow works with dumps occurs on the ridge north of 
BelHbetta, and here washings gave a very poor show of gold. A large and well- 
marked reef forms the crest of this ridge, but it is very white and hungry- 
looking and contains no enclosures but a very little chlorite. Th6 country 
rock is a curiously felted fibrous hornblende schist, with a small admix¬ 
ture of chlorite. A few hundred yards to the south-west, in the jungle on 
the left bank of the stream flowing into the little Katargatta tank, a bare 
sheet of very light-coloured rocks, apparently a quartzite, is exposed, on which 
are many score of small saucer-shaped holes, evidently made by pounding 
the quartz to reduce it. None of the “ mullers ” or hammers used in the 
process were found here. Half a mile north of Katargatta vill^ige lie some 
important quartz reefs and a large number of old workings. The reefs form 
the edge of a ledge formed by the eastern ridge of the auriferous rocks, 
Beljibetta being the western ridge rising out of the outlier. The reefs, which 
are very large and well-marked, consist of pale blue and bluish-white quartz. 
I saw no indications of any recent deep prospecting along these reefs, the 
eastern of which is exposed for nearly a mile and the western for about i 
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mfte. About J of a mile to the northward of these great reefs is a line of old 
workings. They are mostly large trenches, so greatly filled up with soil and 
grass that no signs of any reef can be made out. They present every 
appearance of great age. The country rock is also almost entirely masked 
by soil and vegetation ; when seen, it consisted of a talcose hornblende 
schist. Vftry little quartz is seen lying about, and it looks as if the lodes had 
been extracted bodily. 1 cannot confirm Mr. Lavelle’s asserted discovery of 
silver ore on Bejlibctla, having been unable to find any sort or kind of 
argentiferous mineral there ; still there can be no doubt that it is a gold¬ 
field of very great promise and deserving of th% closest examination by deep 
prospecting on an ample scale. The great r^ef on Hellibetta, if proved 
sufficiently auriferous, could easily be mined to considerable dtpth by 
simple quarrying, and for this reason among others 1 think Dewan 
Purniah’s want of success in mining for silver here was due to the want of 
ore rather than any other cause. Vei*)^ near the northern extremity of the 
Bcllibeua outlier is a small group of small shallow pits and dumps. They 
lie on both sides of the Mysore-Hassan road, about 'i of a mile north-west 
of Ry/ra. 'i'wo small reefs were noted, but neither of them looked promising, 
they being white and hungry. The country rock east of the road is a re¬ 
markable hornblende schist, which shows a very pretty felting of the fibre 
in stellate points with curved radiations. North of the Bejlibetta outlier 
comes a tract of micaceous granite-gneiss, with some hornblende schist 
bands and occasional trap-dykes extending up to and beyond the famous 
Jain temple of S’ravan lielgola, and some four miles further north-east, 
where what ai)pears to be a tiny outlier of the auriferous rocks 
shows close to the little village of Kempinkote in Channarayapatna 
taluq. 'I'lie Kcmpiyikote workings consist of one huge pit close 
to the village, a small pit about 300 yards to the south-east, and 
three or four small shallow excavations a mile to the north-east. The 
great pit, which is bv far the largest excavation of the kind I have 
seen in India, is dug out of hornblendic and steatitic schists, a good 
deal contorted but having a general strike to the northward. Not a 
trace of any reef is visible iyt situ, and but very few lumps of quartz remain 
in the pft. This may very likely be explicable by the fact that it contained 
fr^e gold, and that every good-looking bit was carried olT long ago to be 
crushed elsewhere. 1 examined every bit of quartz 1 could see, but had not. 
the good fortune to find any free gold. A washing of the scrapings of the 
side near a small exposure of the steatitic schist gave a very rich show of 
gold in proportion to the quantity of stuff washed. The gold was very fine¬ 
grained and of excellent colour. A washing at the small pit to the south¬ 
east gave a i'ery poor result. The country rock here is also a steatitic schist 
very similar to that of the big pit. A few small lenticular masses of bluish- 
white quartz occur on the east side of the second pit, but are too short to 
be regarded as true reefs. The small excavations lying to the north-east of 
Kempinkote have been made in chloride schist abounding with small cubical 
cavities full of reddish limonite. It is impossible to offer any poSitive 
opinion as to the Kempinkote gold prospects, no reef being visible in the 
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great pit. The latter should be cleared out to see whether the reef has been 
entirely worked out or not. The length and width of the great pit is so 
great that it is quite possible the old miners really descended to a great 
depth before stopped by water or other difficulties they could not compass 
with their limited mechanical appliances. The great size of the old work¬ 
ing shows, however, tlnat the old miners found the place worth tfieir atten¬ 
tion for a long period. Overlying the chloritic schist which forms the main 
mass of the low rise south-east of Nit^^ihalli is a thin bed of hiematitic 
schist, the debris from which forms a wide-spread talus. This iron-strewn 
knoll appears to be the soutlAjrn termination of the Tagadur-betta outlier, 
unless the auriferous rocks make a considerable sweep to the west, for the 
rocks al'ong the direct path from Kempinkote to Nuggihalli belong to the 
gneiss. To the northward the haematite band thickens considerably, and 
may be traced for nearly a mile, and may very likely represent the great iron 
beds which form the crest of Tagadurbelta itself. The rock shown in the 
quarry about ij miles N.N.E. of Nuggihalli is of doubtful geological age, 
and is separated from the Tagadurbetta band of the auriferous schists by 
a band nearly 2 miles in width of granite gneiss. The workings described 
by Mr. Lavelle as occurring one mile north of the village, were not seen by 
me, nor are any indications of them given on his maps. Two pits was 
taken to at about.] to of a mile W. and N.W. by W. of Nuggihalli, appear to 
me to have been quarries for rubble stone, not excavations made for any 
mining purposes, for no signs appear either of reefs or dumps in cither case. 
They arc situated just within the western boundary of the schist outlier, 
and lie near the path leading from Nuggihalli to Virupdkshipur. A mile 
and a quarter N.N.W., and Just at the head of the valley running north-east 
from the Tagadurbetta hill, begins a set of old workings which occur at 
intervals through the scrub jungle for rather more than half a mile. The 
workings are all very shallow and look as if they had been early abandoned. 
The reefs seen run in tlie strike of the country rock, which bends about from 
north and south to north-west and back to north again. None of the reefs 
here are of any length or great thickness. The quartz they consist of is* 
white and hungry-looking, and the washings obtained were not encouraging 
in quantity, though not so small as to make me condemn this golcf-field as 
unworthy of further attention, for the country rock, chloritic schists wi^th 
, intercalated Inematitic bands, is hivourable to the occurrence of gold. The 
crest of Tagadurbetta consists of two good-sized beds of massive hannatitic 
rock, which are one source of the great ha^matitic talus which covers the 
eastern slope of the ridge. The southern extension of these beds is very 
soon masked by surffice deposits, but to the north they extend about a mile 
as low but conspicuous mural outcrops. How much further thfjy extend 1 
could not say, but it is not all improbable they may run considerably further, 
or even join the Mallenhalli outlier, 8 miles to the N.N.W. These work¬ 
ings lie a mile south of the high road leading from Hassan to Tiptur, and 
about 10 miles south-west of the latter town No reef is seen in connection 
withVhe large pit, nor is the country rock exposed just here, but close by it 
consists of hornblendic schist underlying a green micaceous gneissoid schist, 
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anfl fragments of true quartzite were observed lying about in some quantity, 
confirming the Dharwar age of these beds. A moderate show of gold was 
obtained by washing. A little to the northward of the pit is a large reef of 
rather good-looking bluish-white mottled quartz. The reef shows for nearly 
loo yards, and is from 12 to 15 feet thick on the surface. The quartz shows 
no include*! minerals, but testing in depth might very probably show good 
results. The schistose rocks seem to stop near Mallenhalli, and only gneissic 
rocks were noted between the village and the next auriferous locality, 
ran/ialll, 3^ miles N.W. by N. This consists of a small and rather shallow 
l)it with a number of date-palms growing in anti around it. So reef is seen 
traversing the pit, on the cast side of which is an outcrop of the stelLately 
felled hornblende rock seen at the Pura workings at the north enck of the 
Ileijibctta outlier. A wash of .scrapings from the side of the pit gave a fair 
show of line gold, sufficient to recommend that it be more fully prospected 
and tested than has as yet been done. The Bclgujnba auriferous rocks are, 

I believe, the northerly extension of the beds seen at Jalgaranhalli, but time 
did not allow of my examining the intermediate tract of country, and 1 
visited the llclgurnba tract from the north. This group of old workings lies 
7 miles south-east of Arsikerc, and miles south of the 99th milestone on the 

Uangnlore-Shimoga road. The highest point of ground due south of the 
99th mile is the northern extremity of the ]ielgumba outlier of the auriferous 
rocks ; the southern end, as above explained, forming to all appearance the 
Jalgaranhalli auriferous patch. The worjvings, with one exception, lie along 
the westerly slope of a low ridge extending S.S.E. from the high point^ just 
referred to. The strike of the schist beds is as nearly as possible S.S.E., 
and they occupy a band «about i a mile in width abreast of the w^orkings ; 
further south the band seems to widen out. A large but generally white and 
hungry-looking reef runs along the ridge on its western slope just below the 
summit, and another similar one crests a knoll a little to the south of the 
most southerly pit. They run parallel with the strike of the chloritic and 
hornblendic schists forming the country rock. The northern reef shows 
tluish colour in parts. The considerable size of the old workings 
is the only evidence in favour of their having been productive. They are 
much olfecured by rubbish, and in their present state it is impossible to say 
whether or not the reefs they were worked on continue in depth. The 
prospects of future success at this place are not very encouraging. The ^ 
country northward from the Trigonometrical Station hill up to and beyond 
the Shirnoga road is all gneissic. At Goliarhalliy about 6 miles to the 
south-west of Belgumba, is a very large old working, in shape like a very 
rude horse-shoe, opening northward. The depth of the working is nowhere 
great, and atjthe southern part of the curve very shallow. The curve encloses 
a few small detached workings of no interest or importance. Dumps occur 
pretty humcrously all along the sides of the horse-shoe, but no reefs are 
visible in any part of the workings except at the southern apex, where a 
large but very ill-defined reef of bluish-white colour shows up for a few yards ; 
but it is very easy to overlook it, as it is greatly obscured by rubbish? A 
* This point is crowned by a Trigonometrical Statk)n, 2,982 feet above sea-level. 
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very barren-looking reef of massive white quartz occurs some little distance 
north of the western branch of the horse-shoe. Neither of these reefs has 
been tested to any depth. This outlier of the auriferous rocks, if such rocks 
they arc, is a very small one, and gncissic rocks occur all around at very 
small distances. Very little is seen of the country rock except at the 
eastern end of the works, where an immensely tough hornblendit rock with 
a soapy steatitic weathered surface occurs. Small outcrops of hornblendic 
schist peep up here and there in the workings. The washings that 1 had 
made at the western extremity gave only a small show of gold, but from 
scrapings in the deepest partiof the eastern arm of the working 1 got a very 
fair show. The locality appears to me to be deserving of closer prospecting 
than iv has yet undergone. Three and a half miles south-south-west of 
Arsikerc are the old Yellavari workings, which lie in the low ground half a 
mile or so east of the village, and are excavated in hornblendic schist with 
intercalated bands of chlorite schist, which 1 refer but doubtfully to the 
auriferous system. The quartz seen is bluish-greyish-white in colour, very 
saccharoid in texture, and much iron-stained in part from the decomposition 
of included specks of baanatite. Specks of powdery kaolin occur, bvit no 
visible gold or any sulphides. The reef lies between bands of micaceous 
and hornblendic bands of gneiss on the cast and west respectively. A 
washing from the casing of the reef gave a very small show of gold. I feel 
justified in recommending further testings and a search for the reef, which 
will probably be re-discovered if tlje working is cleared out to the bottom. 
Whether there is any connection between the Ycllavari and Oollarhalli 
patches of auriferous rock 1 cannot say ; the country is too jungly, and the 
rocks at both places seen in such very small outcrops that the eye can only 
follow them for a few yards. I noted m) sign of any extension <jf the 
schists northward or north-westward past Arsikerc. Karadihalli is the last 
of the auriferous localities included in the west-central group. 'I'lic work¬ 
ings lie on the north and south-east slopes of a low ridge, the centre of 
which is formed by a small granite gneiss hill, locally called the Chotnare 
Maradi, around the base of which lie beds of steatite and hornblendic roclf 
of doubtful age, geologically speaking. As to reefs, only one small one 
was noted near the southern set of pits, and this is a while and hungry- 
looking one running for some 6o paces N. 5" W. Northward of the 
Chotnare Maradi arc two large reefs deserving of further examination. file 
first, which lies due north of the hill, runs north and south, the second, which 
shows much more conspicuously, lies a couple of hundred yards further 
north-east and runs N. 20" W. The great wealth in gold which Mr. Lavelle 
ascribes to this part of the country has, I think, yet to be proven. The 
auriferous tracts already known are very small in extent, and, as ^r as surface 
study of them goes, they do not appear to be of the highest class. 

« 

{Tarikcre to Ddvangerc) 

Western Group .—No old workings or unworked auriferous localities were 
brought to my notice in the southern part of the western band, but since 
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the^complction of my tour I have seen a statement* that a vast number of 
old workings occur all over the hills to the north-west of Halebid, These 
old workings should certainly be looked up, both on geological and 
economic grounds. The western group is niimericfilly far poorer in 
auriferous localities than cither of the others, and they are scattered widely 
apart. Th« sands of several of the small streams running down from the 
hills west of the village of Chiranhalli in Tarikcre t;iluq arc auriferous. A 
washing in the stream flowing through the little tank known as the 
Huggisiddankatte gave a good show of rather coarse gold. A very fair 
show was next obtained at the junction of thoisamc stream with another 
coming in from the north, and a small show from the bed of the northern 
stream, which is crossed by a good-sized quartz reef running N.N.E*» This 
was the only reef seen, but other reefs doubtless occur among the hills west 
of the Huggisiddankatte. The country rock consists of steatitic and very 
pale chloritic schists, full of cubical crystals of pyrites, some of which are 
replaced by pseiidomorphs in limonite, and others arc quite fresh and bright. 
Well-shaped octohedra of magnetic iron are also to be found in the schists. 
The geological features arc all favourable to the occurrence of gold, and the 
locality is worthy of very careful prospecting. At Malcbcnnury the sands 
of th« little stream which falls into the Komaranhalli tank next beyond the 
ridge underlying the south end of the tank bund arc auriferous, and from 
a washing 1 made here 1 obtained a very good show of coarse-grained gold 
of excellent colour. The little stream dr^iins the western slope of the ridge 
for about a quarter of a mile, and its whole catchment basin must be less 
than loo acres. The greater part of this consists of chloritic schists which 
in their upper port contain many lamina: and small nests of crystalline 
limestone. The chloritic schists are undcrlaitl by trap, to all appearance a 
contemporaneous flow. This trap extends westward far beyond the basin 
of the small stream. To the east the chlorite schist is overlaid by a 
hmmatitic quartzite bed of considerable thickness, beyond which I did not 
follow up the series. N*o reefs arc to be seen within the basin of the little 
Itream, but many small veins of blue quartz occur traversing the chlorite 
schist and also the overlying hicmatite bed. Some of the larger of these veins 
on top oP the ridge have an cast-to-west run. The western slope ought to 
be very closely tested by costeaning in order to ascertain the source of the 
gofd dust found in the stream. Trenches carried through the talus-covered 
parts of the slope may also be tried in order to find, if possible, any larger 
reefs. As already stated, a trap formation occupies the bottom of the valley 
west of the auriferous stream. This trap is much obscured b\- soil and talus, 
and the sequence of the rocks is not to be made out near the road. Where 
the ground begins to rise westward, and rocks crop out, is a quartzite so much 
altered by crushing and weathering that it has in parts assumed quite a 
gneissdid appearance. Underlying this comes a thick band of dark schist, 
chiefly argillitic, and this in its turn is underlaid by a great thickness ot pale 
green and grey schists, chlorito-micaceous, in variable character. A few 

* In an exhaustive work on the Occurrence ami l^xtraction of Oold, by A. G. 
Lock. 
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beds of quartzite are intercalated here and there, and many very irrcjjular 
veins of white and pale bluish quartz are to be seen traversing the schists, 
(jold occurs at Anek'o?uiii^ a little over half a mile N.IC. of Davtuigcre 
travellers’ bungalow, in form of dust obtained by washing the red gritty soil 
lying against the rock, whicli here forms a ridge rising only 20 feet (if as 
much) over the surrounding country. The ruck is a brccciatccf quartz run, 
not an ordinary reef. Runs such as these arc common in many parts of the 
gneiss in the Ceded Districts and elsewhere, but I have never met with one 
within the auriferous (Dharwar) series, nor have I ever come across such a 
brecciated quartz rock thaf had been regarded as auriferous by the old 
miners and mined as such. A washing of the red soil exposed in the 
shallow bed of a small stream filling into the Anckonda tank, a few hundred 
y.ards further south, also yielded a small show of gold. The source of this 
gold 1 believe to lie in the high ground to the south. 

The elevated tract of the auriferous rocks of which the llababiidan moun¬ 
tains form the centre is one well deserving great attention both from the 
geologist and the mining prospector, it being an area of great disturbance, 
the rocks being greatly contorted on a large scale, and on the north and 
south sides at least of the area much cut up by great faults. Regions of 
great disturbance are in many cases extra rich in minerals, and it i^ very 
likely that such may be the case here. It is only of late years, owing to the 
e.xtension of coffee-planting, that this mountain regiim has become accessible. 
Before that it was covered b}' vajit impenetrable forests which hid every¬ 
thing. These arc now penetrable in many directions, and the modern pros¬ 
pector has opportunities which did not exist before. The eastern part of 
the mountain tract culminating in the Bababudan mountains consists of 
huge flows of trap-rock (diorite) with intercalated beds of dark argillitic 
schists capped by quartzites and hicmatitcs, which two latter form the 
summit of the Bababudan mass. Mr. Lavellc mentions magnetic iron ore 
and “ chrome ” (presumably chromic iron) from the Bababudans, but un¬ 
fortunately docs not give any localities, so it was impossible to inquire 
further into their occurrence, rhe chromic iron would be valuable if foun^ 
in good quantity and easily mined. The most southerly of the auriferous 
localities in the western set is Suladamaradi^ a small hill 2 miles south-east 
of Tarikere. The hill consists of chloritic schist in highly contorted bqds. 
The great white reef on top of the hill participates in the contortions, and is 
bent into a very remarkable flat sigmoid curve. This and the other reefs 
occurring on the north side of the hill arc very white and hungry-looking. 
The only enclosures in the quartz I noted, after careful search, were small 
spangles with lich green chlorite. There were no sulphides, nor any other 
mineral, the chlorite excepted. The indications of the Suladrvnaradi rocks 
are anything but favourable, and the old miners evidently thought so too, 
for there are no signs of old workings. On the left bank of the hhadra 
river, 13 miles south-east of Shimoga, on washing in the rain gully draining 
the south side of Honnehatti hill (Trig. Station), 1 obtained a very good 
sho^ of moderately coarse gold. The mass of the hill consists of chloritic 
schist having a N.N.W. strike, and the beds may be seen extending for 
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mills in that direction, after which they trend X.K. Several large reefs are 
to be seen running N.NWV., or in the line of the strike of the country rock. 
Their only apparent fault is their ^rcat whiteness. No workings arc seen on 
the south side of the hill, but on ascending the Honnehattimaradi on its 
eastern side, I came upon several unknown old pits and one shaft, which 
from their Scaring had evidently been sunk to follow one of the reefs. The 
workings had evidently been continued to some depth, and were therefore in 
all probability fairly remunerative. Honnehatti appears to me to deserve 
very marked attention from earnest prospectors. Pahruatihalli :—This well- 
known auriferous tract, which \vith the ndjac^mt Kudrikonda tract con¬ 
stitutes the Honnali gold-field, was first visited by me in i88i and its 
geology \’ery carefully worked out and reported on (see above, 41). 
My opinion of Kiiifrikcmda tract was published in the paper just referred 
to. 1 believe my geological inferences to have been correct, and that the 
temporary non-success of the mine has been due mainly to want of capital 
wherew'ith to push on the works in depth. So long as sufficient quartz was 
raised to keep the stamps at full work, the mine paid its expenses. Should 
more capital be raised and working be resumed, J fully expect the yield of 
gold will improve in depth, as has been the case in so many deep mines in 
Australia. W’ithout having the plans to refer to, and the mine itself being 
full of water owing to the stoppage of the works, and therefore inaccessible, 

I could not form any opinion as to the merits or demerits of the plan of 
work which had prevailed, but I cannot help thinking that if a new engine 
of sufficient power be provided to keep the master)' over the great volume 
of water flowing through the mine, it will soon be possible to sink an ex¬ 
ploratory shaft to find the lode, which has been thrown by a fault in the 
country rock. It would be a great mistake to abandon further work without 
having made an earnest search for the missing lode, as from the structure of 
the country it is very unlikely that the throw of the fault can be a great 
one. 

• Non-Mctallic Minerals. 

The pure gold-prospccting work left me no leisure to dex ote to any non- 
metallic minerals, excepting such as actually fell in my way. 

^mery .—Near Nadapanhalli a few small masses of dirty brown rock, 
measuring less than 2 cubic yards in the aggregate, are seen by the side of 
a field road. There are no signs of any working, so I suppose only loose 
pieces were taken away to test its commercial value, which cannot be great. 
The emery is very impure and of poor quality, and with good corundum 
obtainable in quantity in various other parts of the country is not deserving 
of any attentipn. 

Asbestos .—Only one asbestos-yielding locality came under my notice, to 
the wes*t of llejlibetta. The matrix rock in which the asbestos really occurs 
is not seen in the little pit from which the stone had been dug. The surface 
of the country just here consists of reddish kankar underlying red soil. 
The asbestos I saw had been included in the kankar, having apparently Bben 
weathered out from its original matri.x, xvhatever that may have been. The 
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show of asbestos at the pit was very small and of inferior quality. The 
largest pieces showed a coarse fibre, 4 to 5 inches long, cream-coloured, and 
of dull lustre. I only noticed one piece with fine silky fibre and silvery- 
white colour. In the present condition of the pit, it is impossible to form 
an opinion as to the capabilities of the place. 

Kaolin .—Kaolin is mentioned by Mr. Lavelle as occurring in several 
places and of good quality and colour, but he does not state whether it is 
available in large quantities. To be of real value commercially it must be 
of the highest degree of purity and free from all iron-mould or stain. To 
raise it on a large scale requires the presence on the spot of a large supply of 
perfectly limpidwate 7 \ with which to work the rock by hydraulic sluicing, and 
facilitK,‘s for the construction of large settling pits, which must be protected 
from the influence of ferruginous dust of any kind. In Europe, china clay 
works are found to pay only where the industry can be carried out on a really 
large scale. I have never yet .seen in India a place combining the two most 
essential requirements for a successful industry, namely, a large develop¬ 
ment of kaolinized granite and a sufticient supply of limpid water. The 
limpidity of the water is a sine qua non for success. There is no demand 
for large quantities of kaolin in India, and speculators would do well to 
make sure before starting such an industry in India that they could ‘Ma a 
profitable market for their produce in Europe or elsewhere. 

Marble .—I noticed a good bed of grey crystalline limestone running north 
and south across one of the gullies near the main gold pit at Holgere. The 
limestone lies half way down the slope to the Holgere tank, and is of good 
quality, and would be a useful stone for decorative and monumental 
sculpture. Immense quantities of grey crystalline limestone, divided by 
partings and small beds of quartzite, occur on the east side of the main 
ridge lying between Chiknayakanhalli and Dod-Rampura. The limestones 
are several hundred feet thick and deserve to be prospected, for they may 
very likely contain beds of other colour than grey which would be valuable 
in sculpture. 

Granite .—A very beautiful variety of granite gneiss, eminently fitted for 
cutting and polishing on a large scale, forms the mass ol Chotnaremaradi in 
the little Karadihalli gold-field, two miles east of Banavar. Tfte rock is 
remarkably free from joints, and monoliths of great size could easily, be 
quarried. It is by far the handsomest granite 1 have seen in Mysore. 

Porphyry .—A great dyke of beautiful porphyry traverses the hills east of 
the Karigatta temple overlooking Seringapatam. The porphyry, which is of 
warm brown or chocolate colour, includes many crystals of lighter coloured 
felspar and dark crystals of hornblende. The stone would take a very high 
polish, and for decorative purpo.ses of high class, such as vas^s, panels and 
bases for busts and tazzas, etc., it is unequalled in South India, and deserving 
of all attention. If well polished it fully equals many of the highly prized 
antique porphyries. The dyke is of great thickness and runs for fully a 
mile, so is practically inexhaustible. Blocks of very large size could be 
raiSed, and, from the situation of the dyke on the sides of two steep hills, it 
would be very easy to open up large quarries if needful. 
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'Fhe Hi-idus divide* the year into six seasons. Of these the first, 
vasanta ritu or spring, commences with the opening of the Hindu year 
in March. It is the season of love and pleasure, and is a favourite 
theme of Indian bards. "I'he weather is serene and clear, the farmer’s 
occupations are mostly over, and he has tifne to celebrate the yearly 
festivals of his gods and the marriages of his kinsfolk. 'J’he mango is 
then covered with blossom, and the landscape is gay with the beautiful 
and sweet-scented flow(‘rs of the kakke or Indian laburnum. The 
southerly bree/es that blow during the night are the voluptuous zephyrs 
of this vernal season. The ^rhhma riiu^ literally sweating season, is 
the second. It is the hottest part of the year, the sun being nearly 
vertical. 'Fhe dust of the arid fields is frequently carried up in small 
whirlwinds, forming what are called pisiuhis or devils. Nightly illumina¬ 
tions of the ghats and hills are seen, the result either of spontaneous 
combustion from the friction of bamboos against each other, or of a 
spark blown into the long withered grass which covers the slopes. I'he 
heat is intense and the air often still and stagnant. The sunset sky 
glows with the most fervid tints. It is the time of cyclones. Thunder¬ 
clouds suddenly gather, and jireceded by storms of dust, which sweep 
impetuously over the surface of the ground, obscuring the view for 
miles,—the rain, acc'ompanied with vivid flashes of lightning, close 
followed by startling claps of thunder, descends in large and distant 
drops, often mixed with hail. 'Fhese short-lived tempests prelude the 
grateful bursting of the monsoon, and introduce the varsha ritu or rainy 
season. 'Fhe south-west monsoon blows steadily during this period 
and shoeld bring with it abundance of rain. 'Fhe rivers arc swollen and 
sometimes impassable for days. 'Fhe face of nature is clad in green and 
the i)loughed fields receive the precious seed. The sarad ritu or 
autumn next succeeds, during which the sun being again vertical in his 
southern declination but shedding a moderate heat, the fruits of the 
earth ripen. 1'his season closes with the change of the monsoon, which 
is marked by the loudest thunder and heaviest rain of the year, the wind 
settling steadily in the north-east. '"Fhe largest tanks are often filled in 
a few hours and a store of water obtained that will last over the succeed¬ 
ing dry months. 'Fhe hemauta ritu or winter next sets in, with chilly foggy 
mornings and bright sunny days. 'Fhe fields are reaped and the grain 
stacked. 'Fhe sisira ritu or cold season concludes the circle oPthe 
year. Piercing north-east winds dry up all trace of moisture, and clouds 
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of dust arise from every movement over the thirsty ground. The skin 
is parched and feverish. But the larger trees put forth new leaves or 
cover themselves with a mass of gorgeous blossom. 

The year in Mysore may, however, with sufficient accuracy be divided, 
according to anotlier Hindu system as old as the Vedas,^into three 
seasons—the rainy, the cold, and the hot. The first commences with 
the bursting of the south-west monsoon, at the end of May or early in 
June, and continues with some interval in August or September to the 
middle of November, clo?.'ing with the heavy rains of the north-east 
monsoon. It is followed by the cold season, which is generally entirely 
free ffOm rain, and lasts till the end of february. 'fhe hot season then 
sets in, towards the beginning of March, and increases in intensity to 
the end of May, with occasional relief from thunder-storms. 

The close of the rainy season in November is marked by dense fogs 
which prevail all over the country during December and January. 
They begin about three in the morning and last till seven, when they 
are dispersed by the heat of the sun. But in some parts fogs or rather 
mists follow the earlier rains. 'I’hus about Chitaldroog from Augtist to 
October the hills are obscured till nearly ten in the forenoon. 

The temperature is the most equable during the rainy months, the 
range of the tbermotneter at Bangalore at that season being l;>etween 64' 
and 84''. In the cold season the mercury falls there as low as 51^^ in 
the early morning, and sometimes rises to 80'' during the day. 'fhe 
minimum and maximum in the shade during the hottest months are 
about 66° and 91 ^ or in extreme seasons 96^ The observations 
registered in the several Districts are given in Vol. II. 

Situated midway between the eastern and western coasts, Mysore 
shares in both monsoons, the south-west and the north-east. The rainfall 
ranges from 200 inches or more* a year in the Western (ihat regions, to 
little more than 10 inches in the north centre. But these arc extremes 
that apply only to limited areas. The excessive rain of the Maln.id 
rapidly diminishes eastwards, and from 30 to 36 inches may be accepted 
as the general average for the greater part of the country. The least 
quantity of rain falls throughout the tracts lying north-east from the Baba 
Budan range along bgth banks of the Vedavati or Hagari to the 
Chitaldroog frontier of the Province. Compared with the rest of the 
country this may be termed a rainless district, and the scanty fall is 
attributed, no doubt correctly, to the influence of the towering mass of 
the Baba Budan chain intercepting the moisture wdth wdiich the south¬ 
west monsoon w'ind is charged. 

> Ivir. R. H. Elliot mentions that no les.s than 291*53 inches fell between A])rilan(l 
the end of Septeml)er (1893) at a cardamom plantation on the crests of the ghats. 
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The annual rainfall may be conveniently distributed into four periods, 
namely:— 


The cold weather rains 
The hot weather rains 
The south-west monsoon ... 
The north east monsoon ... 


December to March. 
April and May. 

June to September. 
October and November. 


The cold weather rains are insignificant, scanty in quantity, and not 
much needed for the standing crops. But tncy are useful in keeping 
up the pasture sui)ply of the country. The hot iveather rains (some¬ 
times called mango showers) are of the accidental kind; heavy short 
storms from the east, 'rhey are very important to successful agriculture, 
as a copious fall replenishes the tanks and enables the cultivators to 
prepare the land for the following south-west ?tionsoon rains, 'fhese are 
perhaps the most essential for the country, which, on account of its 
general dryness, requires the steady drizzling and persevering rains of 
this season to make the soil productive. The north-cast jnonsoon rains 
are esf^^cially important for filling the tanks and providing a store of 
water that may last over the rainless months. 

I'he following averages for each District have been calculated for each 
season, based on the registered fall in tfie various taluqs in inches and 
cents for twenty-four years, from 1870 to 1893 :— 



Cold 1 

W'caihcr. | 

Hot 

Weather. 

s.w^ 

Monsoon. 

N.K. 

Monsoon. 

Annn.il 

.Average. 


litre.—.Mar. * 

1 

.'Vpr.—-May. 

J nne— Sept. 

Oct.-Nov. 

Bangalore 

i 

• I *32 

‘ 4*So 

15'^H 

7-88 

29-64 

I'^lar 

I -oS 1 

1 3-69 

13-53 

7 -06 

25'36 

Tumkur 

0-S5 1 

4*3^ 

13-66 

6-69 

25-58 

Mysore . 

1 •(>3 

6-98 

IO'21 

S-36 

27-IS 

i (assail •. 

I -32 i 

6*42 

19-37 

8-15 

35'26 

.Shiinoga . 

1-03 ! 

5-5^^ 

48-96 

7-50 

03-07 

Kadur . 

Chitaldroog 

r,... 

I •2<) 1 

I'lO i 

6-29 

3*72 

= 43-96 

10-40 

9-39 

6-6g 

6)0-95 

21-91 


Average for the Province 


seerys to be a periodicity in the rain-fall, ])articularly well 
marked at Tumkur, which is situated at an equal distance from either 
coast anS between the eastern and western mountain systems. A refer¬ 
ence to the observations there recorded will show that for a considerable 
period every sixth year was one of abundant rain. This rule is ngt 
exhibited with equal precision in the register of other Districts. But 
there seems to be a general impression that about one year in five is a 
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good season for rain. And this acc9rds to-some extent with scientific 
discoveries ; for a connection or correspondence has been traced between 
the terrestrial rainfall and the solar spots which gives a period of five 
and six, or of eleven, years during which the mutual variation is more 
or less constant.^ • 

A special department has now (1893) been formed for meteorology 
in Mysore, with a well-equipped Observatory at Bangalore, where 
reports.will in future be received from 151 rain-gauge stations. 
But meanwhile the following information from Mr. H. F. Blanford’s 
book^^s of interest. Writing of the summer monsoon, he remarks that 
‘‘ m Mysore, the Ceded Districts of Madras, the Deccan and Hyderabad, 
more rain falls when the strength of the monsoon to northcMn India 
relaxes, than when the interior plateau of the peninsula is swept by a 
iioong current from the west coast.” The mean annual relative humidity 
of the Mysore Province is set down as 66, that of Malabar and ('oorg 
being 79, and of the Carnatic 67. The mean monthly rainfall at the 
following stations, based on the records of 50 years, is thus givt;n, in 
inches and cents.:— 


Jan. Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. May June July An;;. 

Scpi. Oct. Nov. I>ci-. 

Bangalore. .. 0*2 ... o*i . 

..0-6... 

i* 3 ... 5 ’ 0 - 3 ‘ 2 ... 4 - 0 ..o’ 9 . 

.. 6'3 ... 6*4 ... I ‘0 ... 07 

Mysore .0*1 ... o*i . 

..07... 

2 - 2 ... 5 - 6 ...I- 9 ... 2 - 3 ... 3 - 2 . 

...V 9 ... 0 - 4 ... 1-6.. .0-5 

Shimoga ... o*i ... o’l . 

.. 0 * 3 ... 

1-8...3*3...47...0*6...4-2. 

..3*1 ...5*0... 1*2...0*4 

The maximum is 25*9 at Shimoga in July, 19’5 at Bangalore in 
October, and i5’3 at Mysore in July, 


Another important item is the estimated uHan rainfiill, as follows, on 
the several river basins. 'Phe figures, it must be remem beivd, include 
the portions that are beyond the limits of Mysore. I’ennaur (N. 
Pennar), 26 inches ; Palar, 36; Panar (S. IV*nnar), 38 ; Kaveri, 4^; 
Krishna above junction, 59 ; 'J'ungaldiadra, 43. 

“ Earthquakes”—Dr. Heyne observes—“ are never violent {^nd by no 
means frequent in this country, occurring only about once in five years.” 
My otvn experience does not enable me to confirm this latter statemljiit, 
but shocks have been occasionally felt in the neighbourhood of the hills 
running from Kankanhalli to Madgiri. P>om an inscription at Nelaman- 
gala, it appears that an earthquake occurred there in July, 1507. “I 
felt one at Tilmkilr,” writes Dr. Heyne, “ on the 23rd of October, 1800. 
It is remarkalde that at the .same time a violent hurricane raged along 
the coast from Ongole to Masulipatam. The shock was felt at Bangalore 

* Generally speaking, there appears a tendency with maxima (of sun-sj)ots) to 
anticipate the middle time between the consecutive minima, the interval ii*ii 'S 
beilig divided into two unequal sub-intervals of 477 y and 6*34 y.—Chambers, 
Astron.^ ly. 

* “ Climates and Weather of India,” pp. 211, 50, 353, 284. 
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and in most other parts of Mysore; and it was stronger in the south 
than where I was. It seemed to come from the north, proceeding 
southward along the inland range of iiills, and to be guided farther by 
those of which Sivaganga and Savandurga are the most conspicuous.” 
Colonel \V<l:lsh says, with reference to Bangalore:—“ On the 29th of 
December (1813), we experienced a pretty smart shock of an earth¬ 
quake, wliich was very general in its effects all over the cantonment; it 
was accompanied by a rumbling noise, like a gun-carriage going over 
a dtawbridge, and appeared to come from the westward. Our roof 
cracked as if a lieavy stone had been thrown upon it, and every jjfirt of 
the house shook for some seconds. Some older and weaker buildings 
w Te actually shaken down, and the walls of others separated or opened 
out. ’ An earth(piake was felt at 'Furnkur in 1865, and several shocks 
at Bangalore on the 31 si of December, 1881. 

\ciolites or meteoric stones .sometimes fall. On the 21st of 
.Se])temlnjr, 18O5, one weighing iiij lbs. fell near Maddur in the 
.Mysore District. It is deposited in the Museum. 

('yclo!ies in the iiav of Bengal occasionally extend their influence far 
inland. One of the 2nd of May, 1872, was very destructive in its effects ; 
it blew a hurricane that overturned large trees even so htr west as Coorg, 
and was accompanieil In- a tleluge of rain. Again on the 4th of May, 1874, 
when a cyclone was raging on the Madras coast, a .steady rain poured at 
Bangalore, which continued without inlermissior for about forty-eight 
hours. It had been preceded for .several days by a still and ha/y 
appearance of the atmosphere. At the end of Novemlxr, 1880, ju.st at 
the beginning i)f the ragi harvest, when but little was cut and the bulk 
of this most imjK)rtant»crop was all but ripe, a great jKtrt of the State 
Was visited by a storm of wind and rain of unusual severity, which did 
very consideral)le damage to the crops, and was the cause, moreover, of 
the breadting of a number of irrigation tanks. On the ibth of Novem¬ 
ber^ 1885, again, there was a continuous downpour lasting for more 
than fortyH‘ight hours, but this was not of a violent character. 

“ Next to its sunny skies and its notorious and somewhat oppressive 
heat, perhaps no feature of the Indian climate," says Mr. Blantord,’ “is 
more characteristic than the prevailing lightness of the wind.” And to 
this cause, rather than to want of mechanical skill on the part of the 
cultivators, fie attributes the absence of windmills in India. The 
averagtf daily movement of the wind at Bangalore is put down at from 
82 (Feb.) to 92 miles from October to March, 128 to 183 in May and 
August to September, 203 in June and 208 in July. 

* Iak . cit , p. 30. 
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FLORA 

The situation of Mysore within the tropics, combined with an eleva¬ 
tion which gives it a temperate climate, and its almost complete environ¬ 
ment by lofty mountain chains, are features which contribute to the 
formation of a rich and varied flora. 

The /(/resfs^ of the country, which yield a considerable item towards 
its revenue, have been estimated to cover a total area of 2,975 square 
miles, exclusive of scrub jungle which grows on much of the waste 
land. They may be roughly divided into evergreen and deciduous 
forests j which again are distributed in three distinct forest belts, of 
very unequal width, and running north and south. These are tht; 
evergreen belt, the dry bclt^ and an intermediate one, combining some 
of the features of both, which may be called the mixed belt. * 

'rhe evergreen belt of forests is confined to the west, and comprises 
the country in the \\ estern Ghats and below them, extending from the 
north of Sagar talucj to the soufh of Manjarabad. Its grc*atest width, 
which is at its northern extremity, nowhere exceeds from 12 to 14 miles, 
and at some points is not more than six. 'I’he tree vegetation is magni¬ 
ficent. Many of the hills are covered to their summits with heavy 
forest, while the valleys and ravines produce trees which can scarcely 
be rivalled in India,—so luxuriant is their growth, so vast their height, 
so great their size. In some parts the undergrowth is dense, elsewhere 
the forest is open, and on all sides trees with clear stems to the fir^ 
branch of from 80 to 100 feet meet the eye. 

The following are some of the more valuable trees growing in this 
belt-: — 

Artocarjnis hirsuta ... Wiki jack ... ... I Jck-hahisii, hesava-* 

(kjod .shade for cofllee. Yields the anjeli wood of commerce. Wood hard and 
durable when well .sea.S(me<l, yellowish-brown, close-i;iained. Much used on the 
western coast for house and .ship-building, furniture, and other purpo.ses. Weight 
about 35 lbs. per cubic f<Jot. 

' Originally based chiefly u]K)n the Forest Report for 1869-70, i)y Captain van 
Someren, Conservator of Forests. 

- The third edition of “ Fore.st Trees of My.sore aiul Coorg,” by the sanl^, edited 
by Mr. J. Cameron, may be referred to fnr fuller information ; or Watts’ “ Dictionary 
of the Kconomic l*roduct.s of India.” 

•*#In common use the Kannada name is put into the genitive ca.se, followed by the 
word ///ara, tree. Uence M-tm/asina mara, hesavana mara: diipada mam would 
be more intelligil}lc to a native than the ^)are name. 
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^ Calophyllum lomcntosum I*oon si>ar ... ... Kuve, bobbi 

Yields poon spars, which fetch a good price, and are used for masts. Wood reddish 
and coarse-grained. Weight 48 lbs. per cubic foot. 

Diospyros ebenum. Kbony. Kare, mallali 

1 lean wood Idack, very hard, durable, and takes a fine polish. Weight al)out 80 lb.s. 
2)er cubic In great demand for cabinet work, turnery, inlaying, and musical 

instruments. 

Krythroxylon monogynum Red cedar . Devadaru, adavi go- 

ranti 

Heart wood dark brown and fragrant; sometimes •used as a substitute fur sandal. 
From it is distilled a tar or tjil used in Ceykm to jjreserve timl>er. Leaves and bark 
medicinal. ^ 

(iarcinia morella ... ... (Linib<>ge-tree ... ... Kankutake 

The yellow ])igmeni wliich exudes from an incision in the trunk is the true gamboge 
of commerce. Wtjod hard and mottled. Weight about 56 lbs. ])er cubic foot. 

Lagerslrcemia llos-regime.Challa, maruva 

\’ery handsome in blossom. Kot»i, bark, leaves, and tlower.s used medicinally. 
Wood light red, .strong, and very durable under water. Weight about 42 Ujs. i)er 
eul)ic fool. 

Soyinida felirifuga ... Kedwoo<l ... ... Swann mara 

Hark iisetl for tanning and as an inferior dye ; is also a febrifuge. Ileartwood very 
hard and close-grained, reddi.sh-l)lack, very durable, not attacked ])y white ants. 
Weight about 7611 )s. per culdc foot. , 

X'aleria indica ... ... White dammar. Dupa 

Magnificent tree. N'ields the gum-resin known as white dammar or Riney re.sin, 
locally used as an incense ami varnish. A fatty oil from the seeds is enijiloyed like 
tallow for making candles. Ileartwood grey, lough, moderately hard, iiorous. 
Weight 41 lbs. jier cubic foot. Xt)t much in demand. 

T'hc /nixed belt of forc.st extend.s the whole length of the Province, 
from the extreme norlfi of Sorab taluq to Bandipur in the south of 
Gundlupet taluq. It is very unequal in width, varying at different 
points frpm jo to 40 or 45 mile.s. It includes the greater number of 
the timber-producing State forc.sts, large tracts of District forest.s, and 
milch sandalwood. In it are the kans of Sorab and other portions of 
Nagar, the areca nut and cardamom gardens of western Mysore, the 
coffee plantations of Koppa and Manjarabad, and the rich rice-flats of 
Sdgar, Nagar, Tirthahalli, Chikmagalur and Heggadadevankote. The 
division between this rich and productive belt and the far less useful strip 
to the west cf it cannot be very easily defined. The presence of a number 
of fin^ nandi and blackwood trees, which grow abundantly and attain 
great size on the eastern confines of the evergreen belt, form a sufficiently 
clear line. The eastern limit may be taken to be a line w’hich, com¬ 
mencing near Anavatti in the north, would run south-east to halfway 
between Shikarpur and Honnali; thence due south to Sakrebail, where 
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it turns due east till it reaches a point north of I^kvalli; thence sohth, 
through Lakvalli and along the eastern crests of the Baba Budans to 
Vastara; on through Palya, and passing a few miles west of Arkalgiid 
and Peryapatna it turns south-east to Antarsante, and so by way of 
Kurnagal reaches Bandipur. 

The tree vegetation varies considerably in the large extent of country 
comprised in this belt. All along the western confines, where it 
approaches the Ghats, trees proper to the evergreen forests occur fre¬ 
quently. The wild jack, ^ the dupa^ the redwood and sometimes the 
poon are met with in varying quantities. But in the south portion of 
the belt, in the Mysore District, wild jack and poon arc unknown. The 
following is a list of the more important trees found throughout this 
tract:— 

Adina cordifolia . ... ... ... ... Arasina tega 

Wood yellow, moderately hard, even-grained. Seasons well, lakes a good ])olish, 
and is dnrahle, hut. VudAe war\^ and crack. Weight 45ll)s. per evdne foot. Tv\rns 
well, and specially used for small articles, svich as comhs, gunstocks, and ornamental 
boxes. 

Albizzia leblurk . .Siris . ... Bdgi 

11 ear t wood dark brown ; lakes a good polish, and fairly dural jIc. Weight 5olb.s. 
per cubic foot. Its use for domestic purj>oses ronsidert'd unlurUy in many juirts, but 
used for picture frames, oil-mills, etc. • Leaves a gcxxl hxlder for cattle. Flowers a 
cooling application for bolls. 

Albizzia odoratis.sima ... ... ... ... ... Hilvara 

Heartw'ood rich bnjwn, tough and strong; seasons well, lakes a good polish, ami 
is durable when kept dry. Weight 5olhs. per cubic foot. Used fur wheels, oil-mills, 
and agricultural iinjdements. Bark medicinal. One (»f the most valuable jungle 
trees for the use of the villagers. 

Anogei.ssus latifolia .^ ... Dindiga 

Good fuel and charcoal tree. Sa]nvood yellow ; heart wood small, purplish-brow^, 
tough, very hard. Weight about 65ll)s. j)er cubic foot. Splits in seasoning and 
must be kept dry tc) last. Gum used by calico printers for dyeing purj>oses ; green 
leaves employed for tanning. • 

Bomliax malabaricum ... Silk-cotton ... ... Buruga ^ 

Wood .soft, white, .spongy, and, except under water, very perishable. Used to 
some extent for planking, packing cases, toys, iloats, etc. A medicinal gum exudes 
from the trunk. 

Chloroxylon swietenia ... Indian salin-w'f)0{l ... Jfuragalu 
Wood hard, yellow-mottled, and j>rcttiJy vcincfl, dark towards the centre; has a 
fine .satiny lustre, and is w'ell adapted for delicate cabinet work,^carjientry, and 
turnery. Weight 56 lbs. per cubic fool. Ileartwood .said to be black, heavy, and 
not ea.sily burnt. The wood is akso very durable under water. Used fd^ beams, 
posts, boats, etc., and in Europe for backs of brushe.s, stethoscopes, and fancy 
articles. 

Cordia myxa .Solle 

There are three local varieties—ktidii .solle, kempu solle, and solle kendal—differing 
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in ^ze, form, and colour of the fruit. The last is the Se])astcn of commerce (a name 
said to be derived from sag-pistan, Persian for dogs’ nipples). It is very mucilaginous 
and demulcent; given for coughs and chest afiections. Wood grey, soft, porous, 
seasons well, and is fairly strong ; but soon attacked by insects. Used for agricultural 
implements, sugar-cane mills, boats, and fuel. Rope made from the bark, which is 
also medicinal. 

Dalbergiii latifolia. Blackwood . Biti 

Valuable furniture wood, resembling rosew'ood. Ileartwood dark purple and 
extremely hard, but somewhat brittle. Weight 55 lbs. per cubic foot. Used in 
Mysore city for articles inlaid with ivory, also elsewhere for cart-wheels, gun-carriages, 
etc. vShade tree for coffee. 1 

Dalbergia j)aniculata .I’achari 

W(H>d greyish-white, soft, and perishable; very subject to attacks of*insects. 
Weight about 42 lbs. per cubic foot when seasoned. 

Dalbergia siss(K» ... ... Sissoo ... ... ... liiridi 

Wood very durable, seasons well, and highly esteemed for all purposes where 
.strength and elasticity are required. .Suitable for boafs, carriages, etc. 

Dillenia j)entagyna ... . ... ... Kdliega 

Wiiod nicely marked, but heavy, coarse-grained, and diftievdt to season. Weight 
50lbs.^ per cul)ic foot. 

(Imelina arl)orea. Ivuli 

Wood cream to pale yellow, cl(»se-grained, .strong, ami does not warp or crack in 
.seasoning. Weight aluuit 30 lbs. per cubic foot. Much esteemed for furniture, car¬ 
riages, ami ornamental work of all kinds. • 

(Jrewia lilhefolia.Tada.'>iilii 

Wood light reddish-brown, comj)aci, close-grained, durable, elastic, and ea.sily 
worked. X’alualde where .strength and elasticity are required. U.sed in cart and 
carriage building, also for ma.sts, oars, and .shafts. Weight 35 lbs. per cubic foot. 
Fruit eaten. 

lloloplelea integrifolia ... Kntire-leaved elm ... Ta[>asi 
Woi)d yellow t»r light. l)rown, no hcartwood, sv)fi, o})en-grained, but strong, 
height 37 lbs. per cubic fool. U.sed for charcoal ; also for country carls, and some¬ 
times for carving. 

l^'^er.stntMnia lanceolata.Xandi 

W(K)d red, .smoolli, even-grained, ehuslic, tough, and of great transverse strength. 
Weight aUml 45ll>s, j>er cubic fool. Sca.sons well, and durable if pre.served from 
moisture. Bui felled trees s«>on ilecay if left exposed in the forest. U;*cd in Coorg 
for buildings ; also useil for furniture, carls, and mills. 

Mallotus philippinensis. . Kunkuma 

The jmwcler from the ripe fruit forms the Kamala dye, also known in the south of 
India as Kapila. Wood only fit for fuel. Weight 4S Ib.s. per cubic foot. 

Miche’da chainpaca ... Champac. Sampige 

A fi^'ourite tree of Hindu poetry, well known for the fragrance of its blossoms, 
which are worn in the luiir, etc. Wood soft, seasons and ])olishes well. Very 
durable. Weight about 40ll)s. jier cubic foot. U.sed for furniture, carriages, etc. 

Phyllanthus cmblica ... Emblic myrobalan ... Nelli 

Wwxl mottled-reddish, hard and closc-graineil, warps and splits in seasoning. 
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Weight about 50 lbs. per cubic foot. Remarkable for its durability under wl.ter, 
which it also clears of impurities. For this purj>ose chips of it are thrown into wells 
or ponds. The bark is used for tanning. The fruit, resembling a gooseberry, is acid 
and astringent. Much used as an article of food, raw, preserved, or pickled. 

Ptcrocarpus marsupium ... Indian kino . Honne 

Wood close-grained, reddish-l)rown, tough, .strong, duralde, seasons wjll, and takes 
a good i^olish. Weight 53 lbs. per cubic f(K)t. Makes good furniture, and widely 
used for carts, window frames, agricultural implements, etc. Hark yields crimson 
gum, the true kino of commerce. 

Schleichera trijuga ... Ceylon oak . Sagade, chendala 

Wood very hard, strong, durable, and takes a tine polish. Weight about 70 lbs. 
per cubic foot. Used for pestles, axles, teeth of harrows, screw rollers of mills. In 
the General Provinces lac is produced <>11 this tree, known as kitsitma lac, the most 
highly j)rized of all. Hark and oil from the seeds medicinal ; the latter .said to be the 
original Macassar oil. 

Stephegyne parvifolia ... ... ... ... ... Kadaga 

Similar to Adina cordifolia, but not used much in the south of India. 

Sterculia villosa ... ... ... ... ... ... Shi-anvige 

Wood said to be firmly clo.se-grained, .suitable for building and furniture. Hags 
and rope^ made of the fibrous bark. ^ 

Tectona grandis . Teak* . ^>’**1^*'* 

The chief value of this w'ell-known wood arises from its strength, added to its 
durability, due iirobably to the resinous matter in the ])ores, which resists the action 
of w'ater. Weight varies in ilifferent l()calitie.s, but aj)proximately 45 lbs. per cubic 
foot when .seasoned. U.sed in India for numerous purpo.ses--cimstructioii, .ship¬ 
building, .sleepers, and furniture; in Kurope for railway carriages, ships, and the 
backing of armour plates in ironclads. 

Terminalia chebula ... Hlack myrobalan ... Alale, arale 
The fruit is most valuable as a tan. The gall-nuts make excellent ink and dyes. 
Wood hard and fairly tlurable. Weight about Gollis. jier cubic foot. Used for 
furniture, carts, and agricultural iinj:>lements. ^ 

Terminalia paniculata . ... ... Iluluve, hunal • 

Timber of middling (juality, especially when seasoned in water. Heart wood dark, 
hard, and fairly durable. Weight 47 lbs. per cubic foot. U.sed for the .san^ jnirposes 
as Matti. Also for fuel, planking, and country carts. In the ground is liable to 
attacks of white ants. • 

Terminalia tomentosa .Matti 

Wood dark brown, with darker streaks, hard, but not very durable. Weight about 
60lbs. per cubic fool. Good fuel tree; leaves useful as manure for areca-nut 
gardens. Yields a gum said to be used as an incense and cosmetic. Hark used for 
tanning. 

Vitex altissima .NaviltiWi 

Valuable wood ; browni.sh-grey when sea.soned. Weight 63 lbs. jier culjjc foot. 
Used, when procurable, for building and agricultural work. 

* The finest teak in Mysore is found in the State forests of Lakvalli, Bisalvadi, 
Kakankote, Begur, and Ainur Marigudi. The teak plantations in Mysore cover an 
area of about 4,000 acres. 
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t Xylia clolabriformis ... Iron wood . Jambe 

Wood dark red or brown, very strong, hard, tough, and durable ; not attacked by 
white ants. Weight 65 lbs. per cubic f<)ot. Used for building and agricultural 
implements, also for the best charcoal. 

The bamboo, scientifically reckoned a giant grass, abounds in the 
large forests, and is one of the most valuable products. The common 
species is Ilambusa arundinacea, the .spiny bamboo (bidaru\ Dendra- 
calamus strictus is the ‘‘ male bamboo ” {gandu bidaru\ a solid bamboo 
used for spear or lance staves, walking-sticks, ^&c. The largest bamboos, 
known as ande hidaru^ arc .said to be found in the forests of the Mysore 
District. The periodical dying off of the bamboo after seeding is a 
well-known phenomenon. 'J'he seed, called bamboo rice, generally 
appears at a time of drought, when the crops have failed, and is eaten 
by the poorer classes. The uses of the bamboo are innumerable, and 
there is scarcely a domestic purpose to which it is not applied. 

The following trees are also common in these forests :— 

Aciiciu Jinibica . llabul . Kari Jiili, gobli 

VieMs iht* Indian gum arabic. Wood pale red, turning darker on ex])osure, close- 
grained, tough, and very durable when seasoned in water. Weight about 54 lbs. per 
cul)ic foot. Mucli used for naves, sjxikesand felloes of wheels ; also for rice-pounders, 
oil and sugar mills, agricultural implements, etc. Tan, dye, fd)re, food, and medicine 
are obtained from the bark or pods. 

Acacia leucophbea... ... ... ... ... ... Hili Jali, tujml 

Good fuel tree. Sapwood large ; heartwood reddish-brown, tough, and easily 
.seasoned. Weight about 55 Ib.s. per cubic foot. Hark u.sed in distilling arrack. The 
young pods given to sheep su])posed to improve the quality of the mutton. Gum, 
dye, fd;re, and medicine are also obtainetl from this tree. 

.hgle marmelos . Ilael . Hilpatre 

Greatly esteemed for the»medicinal properties of root, bark, leaves, ami fruit. The 
jiulp of the latter a specific for dy.sentery and diarrluea. Its shell or rind is made 
into snuff-bo.xes. Wood strongly scented when fresh cut, yellowish-white, hard, and 
durable. Weight about 5olb.s. per cubic foot. Seldom felled, as it is con.sidered 
.sacretl, ami the leaves indispensable for the worship of Siva. 

• llutea frondo.sa ... ... ... ... ... ... Muthiga 

Whole tracts of country are gay wdth its gorgeous orange-crimson flowers at the 
Iniginning of the hot weather. The leaves are used as plates, and the branches for 
sacrificial purposes. A red gum called liastard kino obtaineil from the liark. From 
the flowers is prepared the red juice .stjuirted about in the Holi festiv.1l. The seeds 
anthelmintic ami a ^-ommon remedy for horses. Wood of little value, but said to l)C 
durable under water. Weight 35 lbs. per cubic fool. 

Eugenia jambolana ... Black plum, Jamoon ... Ncrale 
There* are two varieties, caryophyllifolia (nayi nerale) and obtusifolia (jambu 
ncrale). The latter, bearing larger fruit, is most abundant in the Malnad. Fruit, 
which has a very astringent taste, leaves, seeds, and bark medicinal, and the latter 
•used for dyeing and tanning. Wood whitish, hard, tough, and durable in water. 
Weight 45 lbs. per cubic foot. Used for buildings and agricultural implements. 
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P'eronia clephantum ... Wood-apple ... ... Bela, byala • 

The acid pulp of the fruit generally eaten, either raw or sometimes in the form of 
a jelly like black currant. Wood yellowish, clo.se-grained, hard, and durable. 
Weight 50 lbs. per cubic foot. Used like the foregoing. The bark yields a white 
transjiarent gum resembling gum arabic. 

Ficus bengalensis ... ... Banyan ... ... ... Ala ^ 

(lood .shade for coffee. AVood of little value, but durable under water, and there¬ 
fore used for well frames. Weight about 37 lbs. per cubic foot. The wood of the 
aerial roots used for tent-poles, cart-yokes, etc. From the milk .sap birdlime is made ; 
it is al.so applied to .sores and bruise.s. The young leaves are used for plates. 

Ficus glomerata ... V. Country fig ... ... Atti 

U.ses .similar to those of the above. Cattle eat the fruit greedily ; it is also eaten 
by the f»oor in times of .scarcity. The tree imparts nioi.sture to the .soil around its 
roots. 

Ficus religiosa ... ... l^eepul ... ... ... Arab, ragi, asvattha 

Wood of no value. Other uses similar to those of the abfwe. A .sacred tree, 
planted at the entrance of every villjige along with the margo.sa, to which it is married 
with the due ceremonies. Perandmlations of the tree suppo.sed to confer male issue 
and other-blessings. 

Mangifera indica. Mango. Mavu 

Well known for its delicious fruit throughout India. Wood used for minor* works 
of carpentry, but does m»t stand ex])osure, and is liable to attacks of insects. Weight 
about 40 lbs. per cubic foot. Besides being eaten raw, the fruit is made into 
chatnis, pickles, and i)re.serve.s. Medicinal proj)erties are attril)Uled to almost every 
part of the tree. The leaves, strung on a thread, are hung iij) as a sign of welcome 
at the lintel of doorways. 

Fhfenix farinifera. Dw’arf dale . Sanna ichalu 

The leaves are used for thatch, and as fuel for potteries. The farinace<jus j^ith of 
the stem .seems not to be eaten here as in some other ])aris of India. 

Phoenix sylvestris ... ... Wihl date, Toddy palnd Ichalu. 

From the juice is jiroduced the tcxldy or arrack of the country ; and a small ])roj)or- 
tion is boiled down for making jaggery and date-.sugar. ‘(iood mats are made from 
the leaves. • 

Tamarindus indica. Tamarind . Ilunise 

Most valued for its fruit, which is largely u.setl in food and for makiiiff a cooling 
drink. The .seeds are al.so roa.sted and eat(*n ; and a size made from them is used l)y 
Kurubars as a dre.ssing for kamblis or country-made blank(?ls. I'Viiit, leaves, and Wd 
are also medicinal. I leartwood very hard and durable, but difficult to work. Weight 
about 60lbs. jicr cubic foot. Used for naves of wheels, rice-pounders, mallets, tent- 
pegs, oil and sugar mills, handles to tools, and .so on. 

The third or dry belt lies to the east of the niixetj forest belt, and 
includes the far greater portion of the Province. The tre^ vegetation is 
much inferior to that immediately to the west, the change being in some 
parts gradual, in others very marked. The latter is especially per- 

' The groves of this toddy palm, which is a (iovcrnment monopoly, cover altogether 
an #rca of .something like 30,000 acres in the Maidan parts of the State. The finest 
are in the Chitaldroog and Mysore Districts. 
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cejtiblc near the Baba Budan hills, which from their elevation arrest 
much of the rain which would otherwise pass to the east and north-east. 
The difference between the abundant vegetation of the Jagar valley to 
the west, and the scanty vegetation to the east, of the Kalhatti hills in 
the Baba Budans is remarkable. 

Many of the trees found in the mixed belt are common to this third 
tract, but as a rule they are of smaller growth. This is specially notice¬ 
able in teak, which is only met with stunted, twisted and small; in 
some of the combretacco'^ and ver}^ marked ip some of the legummost^. 

Besides the different kinds of ficus^ the mango, tamarind and jamun, 
the ippe (bassta Jatifolia) and jack (artocarpus inte^^rifolki) grew well. 
The acacias of the preceding list, the wood-apple, bael-tree and pachari 
also thrive. 'J'he wild date (ph/rnix sy/7Jesfris) grows in the western 
part and the dwarf date {pJurttix farinifcra) in the centre and west. 
The custard-apt)le {iinona squamosa) grows wild rather abundantly in 
the waste lands of the Sira laluq. Among others the more valuable and 
common trees are :— 

* Acacia catechu . Kagli 

C^itechu {kiichit) is obtained by i)oiIing down a decoction from chi])s of the heart- 
wood. It is not much made in Mysore, and is principally used for mastication and 
nieilicine. There are two kinds, dark and p^ih*, of which the latter only is used for 
chewing. Heartwoo<l dark red, hartl, durable, season-; well, and takes a fine polish; 
not attacked ]»y white ants. Weight about 70lbs. per cubic foot. Much used for 
fuel and charcoal. Also for oil and sugar mills, bows, handles to arms, and for 
agricultural implements. 

Alangium lamarckii ... ... ... ... ... Ankdle 

flood for fuel and fences. Wo«mI light yellow outside, dark brown in the centre, 

hard, even-grained, lough, and durable. A beautiful wt)od when well seasoned. 
Weight about 52 lbs. ])er,cubic fool. Used for pestles, wooden bells, and other 
^inor purposes. Fruit acid ; nctirly every part of the tree medicinal. 

Anogeis.sus lalifolia .IMndiga 

See alH\ve (p. 70). 

Averrhoa carambola ... ... ... ... ... Kamaraka 

f'ruit eaten raw, also slewed, curried, and pickled. Wood light red, hard, and 
close-grained. Weight about 40 lbs. per cubic foot. 

Ihichanania lalifolia .Murkali 

Well known for its edible .seeds, in some places used as a substitute for almonds. 
Heart wood .seasons well and .sufficiently durable for protected work. Weight 36 lbs. 

l)er cul)ic foot. Bark can be u.sed in tanning. 

» ■ . 

Dalbergia lanceolaria .I fu.sar ganni 

Woofl whitish, heavy, weighing 62 lb.s. jicr cubic foot, but not durable. Root, 
Imrk, ainl an oil from the seed, medicinal. 

Diuspyros tupru.Tupra 

Fruit eaten by cowherds. Leaves used for folding native cigarettes. >The 
Mahrattis obtain from the rot)l a coloured ^mste for caste marks. 
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Dolichanclrone falcata .Ucli ^ 

A coarse dark fibre olitaincd from the inner bark. Ileartwood hard enough for 
implements and village buildings. 

Gardenia guminifera ... ... ... ... ... liikke 

The medicinal gum-resin, known in trade as dikama/i, exudes from the extremities 
of the young shoots and liuds ; said to have an offensive smell. Woo4 white, very 
hard, might serve for box-wood. 

1 lardwickia binata .Karachi 

One of the most durable timbers in India.* Ileartwood abundant, close-grained, 
dark red tinged with jnirple, S4ft and easy to w'ork wdien fresh cut, but afterwards 
becomes extremely hard. Weight unseasuiied So lbs. ]ier cubic foot ; seasoned wood 
much lighter. Used for bridges, houses, and agricultural implements, (ium, tan, 
and fi 1)1* arc also obtained from it. The young shoots and leaves very extensively 
used for fodder. 

Ixora parviflora ... ... Torch-tree ... ... (iorivi, hennu gorivi 

The branches are Used as torches by travellers and postal runners. The flowers, 
jiounded in milk, used as a remedy for whooping-cough. Wood, though small, said 
to be hard and even-grained. Weight about 6o lbs. per cubic foot. Well suited for 
turning. 

Lagerstriemia parviflora. . ... Chaunangi 

Wood light grey, tinged with red, and darker towards the centre ; .straight-fibred, 
tough, elastic. Weight about 50 lbs. |)er cubic foot. Used for ngricultural imple¬ 
ments, and con.sidered fiiirly durable. Uibre, tan, dye, and an edible gum obtained 
from the bark. The ta.sser silkworm feeds on the tree. 

Morinda uml)ellata ... ... ... ... ... Maddi 

From the root is obtained the yellow dye kn«)wn as Maddi hantia, f ruit .said tt) 
be curried and eaten. 

I’ongamia glabra ... ... Indian beech . llonge 

Wood tough and light, weighing about 40lbs. per cubic foot, white when cut but 
turning yellow on e\p<)sure, coarse-grained, fibrous, and nv>t tlurable, but .said to improve 
when sea.soned in water. Large trunks used for the solid wheels of waddar carls. 
Oil from the seed is u.sed for lamps and medicinally ; als» other parts of the tree for 
the cure of rheumatism and .skin diseases. Leafy branches u.sed as green manure fiir 
paddy fields. The flowers also used for manure to crops, llonge cake forms a 
manure to coffee. 

Semecarjnis anacardiuni ... Marking nut . Gcru 

Wood of little value, as it cracks in .seasoning. Weight 42 lbs. per cubic fi)ol. 
The juice from the growing tree .said to cau.se blisters when handletl ; is therefore 
ringed some time before felling. The fleshy cup on which the fruit rests is eaten. 
The juice of the fruit i)roper is used as medicine, also for varnish, and mixed with 
lime for marking linen. Gil from the seed is .said to be made use of in taming wild 
elephants, and birdlime prepared from the fruit when green. 

Shorea talura . Lac-tree*.Jalari^ 

The lac insect is propagated on it, and besides lac, a kind of dammar is obtained 
from the tree. Wood yellowish, heavy, and durable, cai)ableof taking a gootl polish, 
and used for building. Weight 54 lbs. per cubic foot. 

* Mostly confined to the Tumkur and Chitaldroog Districts, and specially abundant 
in Btikkai^atna, near Sira, and in Molkalmuru taluq. 

* Most abundant in the Anekal and Closepet taluqs, and in the Nandidroog hills. 
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Stereospermum chelonoides . Padri 

Wood said to be tremendously hard and almost indestructilde under water. 
Sawyers object to saw it. Used for beams and posts. 

Zizyphus jujulja . Indian jujube, ber ... Velachi 

The fruit is better known in northern India. Wood hard, even-grained, tough 
and durable. Weight 58 lbs. ])er cubic foot. Bark very astringent and exudes a 
medicinal gum. 

Zizyphus xylopyrus ... ... ... ... ... Challe 

The fruit used as a dye for blackening leather. Wood hard and tough. Weight 
about 60 lbs. per cubic fool. U.sed for walking-sticks and torches. 

Among .shrubs and useful bushes are: ~ 

Calotropis gigantea ... Madur, giant swallow- ^'ekka 

wort 

The ]>lant is filled with a milky sap whirh hardens on exposure to light, forming a 
kind of gulla jiercha, excei>l that it is a condiirtfir of electricity. Medicinal virtues 
are attributefl tf> every jiarl of the plant. The inner liark yields a bast fibre, which 
has been suggested as a material for making jiajier. The silk-coiitin of the .seed forms 
the Madar floss of commerce. 

tassia auriculata ... ... Tanner^^ bark ... ... Tangadi 

The bark is one of the best Indian tans.* and the n»oi bark is u.sed for tempering 
iron with steel. Hark and see<ls are also medicinal. Twig.s used for native toolh- 
bru.shes. 

Cas.sia fistula . Indian laburnum ... Kakke 

Wood .small but durable, weighing 50 lbs. jier cubic foot. Hard but brittle and 
apt to fracture. T.sed for paddy-grinders, jio.sls, ainl agricultural im]>lemenis. Fnvm 
the bark are obtained fibre, tannin, and gum. The fre.sh pulp of the fruit forms a 
purgative, ami the <lried leaves are laxative. 

Jatr<»j)ha curcas . Phy.sic nut . Mara haralu 

The young twigs are used as tooth-brushes, the milky juice being considered t«> 
.strengthen the teeth ami gifin.s. The milk sa]> is a good styjuic, ami dried in the .sun 
fftrms a rethlish-brown substance like shcll-lac. The external apjdicaiion of a 
decoction of the leaves will excite the .secretion of milk. Commonly planted for 
fences, as '-attle will not eat it. 

The sandal-tree {sautalum album\ gaiidha, srigandha a product 
principally of Mysore and a Stale monopoly, yielding the largest 
share of the forest revenue - is found all over the country, but grows 
very unequally in difierent parts. It is never met with in the evergreen 
belt or in heavy forests of the mixed belt, hut is most abundant along 
the eastern -ikirts of the last-named tract; in the talii(]s bordering on 
the Kc^veri ; and in those lying along the chain of hills which runs from 
Kankanhalli up to Madgiri. In the Chitaldroog and Kolar Histricts it 
is very scarce. 

‘ An analysis by IVofe.ssor Hummel, t>f the Vorkshiiv College, Leeds, showeefthe 
bark to contain 20*5 per cent, of tannic acid. 
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The tree attains its greatest bulk and height in taluqs with a 
moderately heavy rain-fall, but the perfume of w'ood grown in such 
localities is not so strong as of that grown in more arid spots, especially 
where the soil is red and stony. It will thrive among rocks where the 
soil is good, and trees in such places though small are genrt*ally fuller 
of oil. The bark and sapwood have no smell, but the heartwood and 
roots are highly scented and rich in oil. 'J'he girth of a mature tree 
varies, according to circumstances, from iS to 36 or, in exceptional 
cases, 40 inches. It attains maturity in about twenty-five years. 7 ’he 
older the tree, the nearer the heartwood comes to the surface ; while 
the Vjark becomes deeply wrinkled, is red underneath, and frequently 
bursts, disclosing in old specimens the absence of all sapwood. In 
colour and marking, four varieties of the wood are distinguished :— 
white ; kenipu, red ; cobra; and navi/u^ peacock. 'The two 

latter command fiuicy prices : the names indicate the supposed resem¬ 
blance of the marks, which are really “caused by the death of 
adventitious buds.” 

'Fhe heartwood is hard and heavy, weighing about 6 t lbs. per cubic 
foot. The best parts are used for carving boxes, cabinets, desks, walk¬ 
ing-sticks, and other useful and ornamental articles. 'I'he roots (which 
are the richest in oil) and the chips go to the still; while the Hindus 
who can afford it show their wealth and respect for their departed 
relatives by adding sticks of sandalwood to the funeral pile. The wood, 
cither in powder or rubbed up into a paste, is used by all Jlrahmans in 
the pigments for making their caste marks. The oil forms the basis of 
many scents, and is sometimes used for disguising with its scent articles 
which, being really carved from common wooek are passed off as if 
made from the true sandal. 'Fhe far greater portion of the wood sold 
yearly in My.sore is taken to Bombay, where it finds its way principally 
to China, France, and (jermany. • 

Efforts for the proi)agation of sandal did not meet with much success 
some years ago, owing to the delicate nature of the young plant, and its 
exposure to the ravages of hares and deer. More recently the huitaua 
shrub, which grow\s with the rankness of a weed, has been found to be 
an effectual nurse for the seedlings. 

The following timber trees are also found in Mysore :— • 

Acacia farnesiana ... ... ... ... ... KiLSturi jali, kasti^i goMi 

The yellow flower heacLs diffuse a pleasant odour, and are known as Cas.sia flowers 
in Eurojiean perfumery. The plant i:s .said to be obno.xiou.s t(j snake.s and verniin. 
\Vo(kI white, hard, and tough, but loo .small for general utility. Weight 49!l;.s. ])er 
cubic foot, A gum like gum arabic is obtained from the stem. Bark and jiods 
medicinal. 
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Acacia ferriiginea. ... Banni 

Yields a good gum. Hark very astringent; used in distilling arrack. Hcartwood 
small in pnjportion, reddish-brown, very hard. Weight 70 lbs. per cubic foot. Little 
used on account of its being considered .sacred. 

Acacia sundra . ... Kempu khaira 

Little more than a variety of A. catechu. The branches are a darker brown, and 
the wood heavier and more durable. Weight when sea.soned about 8olb.s. per cubic 
f<K»t. Used fi*r posts in hoii.se-building. 

Aglaia roxburghiana . ... Tottila 

Fruit buff-coloured, eaten medicinally. 

Allnzzia amara ... ... .Sujjalu 

Ciood loc(nm)tive fuel. Heartwood t)ur\)Ush-brown, very hard and durable, of 
great lransver.se strength. Weight about 65 lbs. per cul)ic foot. U.scd for carts and 
agricultural implements. Seasoned limbs used for ploughs. 

Albizzia stijmlata.llotte bagi 

(rood charcoal tree. Woo<t use<l for various juirpuses, but not very durable. 
Weight al)out 40 lbs. per cubic f(«)t. The green leaves a fodder for cattle. 

Alslonia .scholaris ... ... ... ... ... ... Jantala 

Hark an<l leaves medicinal : the former known out of India as T)ita bark, containing 
the active principle Ditain, .said to ecpial the best .sulphate of (piinine. Wood .soft 
and light, of little value. Weight 2Slb.s. j>er cubic foot, l.’sed for schoolboys’ 
writing b»)arvls, whence the name .scholaris. 

Hoswellia serrata, var. glabra . Sambrani 

Wood inferior and only used for fuel or charcoal. The gum-re.sin is a ba.stard 
olibainnn, much used as medicine, and as incen.se in the temple.s. The Ijranches 
make good torches. 

Careya arb(»rea ... ... ... ... ... ... Clauju, kavalu 

Sapwood abundant, white; heartwood red, <lark in tdd trees, even-grained, and 
beautifully mottled. Weight about 50lbs. jier cubic foot. A durable and pretty 
wood, but not niiudi used in My.sore except for wotnlen ves.sels and agricultural 
Unplemeiits. Formerly used for the drums t)f .se}>oy corjis. Hark a.stringent and 
yields a \ery stnmg fibre, employetl as a .slow match to ignite gunpowder, and for 
fuses «)f nutive inalchlock.s. Fruit and flowers medicinal. 

Cetlrela loona ... ... Indian mahogany, ... (iamlagarigo 

* white cellar 

Wo»)iI .suitable f«»r furniture and building.s. Said to be durable and not attacked by 
white ants. Weight about 33 cubic foot. Red and yellow dyes obtained 

from the flowers. Hark medicinal. 

Chickras.sia talmlaris ... Chittagong wood ... Daliuara 
Wood heaulifull)' marked, durable, fragrant, easily worked, and lakes a good 
poli.sh. U.sedcspecially for furniture and cabinetwork. Weight 461 b.s. per cubic 
foot. ^Jark astringent. Red and yellow dyes obtained from the Iknvers. 

Cochlosjicrnum gossypium ... ... ... ... Arisina buruga 

The fine floss from the seeds, also called silk-cotton, is used for .stuffing pillows in 
hospitals in Kurope, but locally considered to cause much heat. The gum fron^ the 
trunk is used for iragacanth in northern India. Wood of no value ; weight about 
17 Iks. per cubic foot. 
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Cordia obliqua .Chadle 

Very similar to C. myxa (p. 70) in character. Flowers larger, and plant more hairy. 

Cordia rothii .Narvalli 

A coarse fibre from the bark used for ropes. Wood said to be grey, compact, and 
hard. ^ 

Cratjeva religiosa.Nirvala 

Wood soft and even-grained. Said to be used for drums, combs, and in turnery. 
I^eaves anil bark medicinal. 

Diospyros embryopleris .? Kusharta 

h'ruit rich in tannic acid, but when ripe this disappears and it is eaten, bark and 
an oil from the seed medicinal. Wood ligln brown and not of much value. Uses of 
the tree^lot much known in this part of India. 

(lua/iima tomentosa ... bastard cedar . Rudrakshi 

Leaves and fruit much relished by cattle, bark medicinal. Timber of old trees 
said to be durable, though light and apt to split. Weight ^2 lbs. ])er cubic foot. 

Hardwickia ])innata ... ... ... ... ... Venne mara 

An oil or oleo*re.sin obtained from deep incision into the heart of the tree resembles 
cojwiva l)al.sam in cnm])o.sition and proj)erties, though not so transparent, and of a 
dark red colour. Sapwood large, heart wood brown. Weight 47 lbs. ]>er culuc fo<»t. 
Used fur building in the ])arts where it grow.s. 

]\[acaranga roxburghii ... ... ... ... ... Ch(‘nla kanni 

A medicinal gum, reddish, and with the odour of turj)entine, exudes from the young 
shoots and fruit. Said to Ijc u.sed for titking impre.s.sions of coin.s, etc., and for sizing 
])aper. Wood soft and useless. 

Machilus macrantha ... ... ... ... ... Chittu landri 

The pro])ertie.s of this tree are unkiujwn. 

Melia azadirachta ... ... Necm, nuirgo.sa ... ... bevu 

h>ery ]iarl medicinal. Ileartwood used for making idols. The wood is not 
attacked Ijy insects, is hard, durable, and beautifully mottled. Weight about 50 lbs. 
per cubic foot. Suitable for cabinet work and carjjenlry., Neem oil, obtained from 
the seed, is used for killing insects. Leaves antiseptic, and in the native treatment 
of small-pox are jdaced under and around the j)atie]it at certain stages of the disea.se. 
The tree is considered .sacred anti jdante<l with the peejnd at the entrance of villages, 
the tw'o being married with due ceremonies, the latter repre.senting the fdmale and 
the former the male. 

• 

Melia azedarach . Persian lilac, bead-tree Turuka bevu, huchu 

bevu 

Leaves much relished by sheep and gtiat.s. Wood nicely mottled and takes a gotnl 
polish. Weight about 35lb.s. ])er cubic foot. Nta u.sed. The seeds generally 
worn as ro.saries. The products of the tree re.semble tho.se J)f the neem, but seem to 
be more u.sed in America than in India. 

Melia dubia . (b'anl neem . Keb bevu 

Wood soft and light, weighing about 25 lbs. per cubic foot. U.sed by planters for 
building.s. Not easily attacked by white ants. The dried fruit, resembling a date, is 
a remedy for colic. 

^ Meliosma arnottiana ... .Massivala 

Wood used for poles and agricultural implements: also, apparently, for building 
purposes. 
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Monnga picrygospcrma ... Horse-radish . Nugge 

Also, from the form of the flower, known as the drumstick-tree. The fleshy root is 
a perfect siil)stitutc for horse-radisli. The Ben oil of commerce, valued as a lubricant 
by watchmakers, is obtained from the seed, but is seldom made in India, owing to 
the fruit being sjileable as a vegetable, and the seed therefore not being allowed to 
mature. N^^arly every part considered medicinal. 

Ochrocarpus longifolius. ... Surgi 

The dried flo\ver-bu<ls, known in commerce as tamra npgakesari, yield a dye for 
silk. The fl<»wers are used for <lecoration in tein)>les and f)n the person. Wood used 
for local builfling. I lard, red, close and eveii-grainei^ Weight 55 lbs. per cubic foot. 

Odina wrjdier .Udi, simti 

Wood of little value and liai»le to attacks of insects. Weight .abrait ‘55^bs. per 
cubic fool. Bark an<l gum medicinal. Cattle fond of the green leaves. 

I'ceciloncuron indicum ... ... ... ... ... Ballagi 

Wood very hard and heavy. Xot much used except for rice-pounders, agricultural 
implements, and |)erhai)s walking-sticks. 

Bolyalthia cerasoides . . .Sanna hesare 

Woo<l olive-grey, moderately hard, close-grained. Weight 52ll).s. per cubic fof)t. 
Much used for carj)entry in the Bombay country, but not here. 

•prosopis spicigom.? rerumbe 

Good fuel tree, esjiecially f>r locom«)tives. Sajnvood large and perishable ; heart- 
wood extremely hard but iif»i durable. Weight 5S Ib.s. j)er cubic foot. 

Sapindiis trifoliatus ... .Soap-nut,. Kugati, antavala 

The nut a)mmonly used for wa.shing clothes. Flannels may be washed with it 
without shrinking. Root, bark, fruit, and oil from the seed medicinal. Wood hard, 
yellow, cross-grained, and not very durable. Weight about 64lb.s. ])er cubic foot. 
Occasionally used for carts, but more commonly as handles for axes and similar tools, 
and for combs. 

Saraca indica .Asoka 

A sacred tree, grown in gardens and near temples for its beautiful flowers, which 
are a rich orange, changing.lo dull red. Used also medicinally. The tree is supposctl 
be a protector of cha.stity. Sita, the wife of Ktima, when carried off by Rtavana, 
took refuge in a grove of a.soka trees. 

Stercidia guttata. . ?Jen-katalu 

Bark ash-colourcd and very rd)rous, u.sed on the Western Coast for making cordage 
and#ruugh .articles of clothing. 

Strychnos j)otatorum ... Cle.aring-nut tree ... Chillu 

The ripened seeds arc used for clearing muddy water. A jvaste (^f the same 
removes the pain from the sting of a centipede. Often felled for fuel. 

The.spesia populnca ... Portia, tulip-tree ... IIuvvara.sl 

Formerly much planted as an avenue tree, but does not attain perfection so far 
inland. Whentrai-sed from seed the timber is free from knots, straight, even-grained, 
and tough : suitable for carriages and work requiring lightness and jfliability. Bark, 
fruit, and hcartwood medicinal. 

Wrightia tinctoria.Beppale, Hale 

Wood highly valued by native turners on account of its ivory-white colour. Used 
for the celebrated Channaimtna toys and for wooden idols. The leaves, wdiich 'Jiirn 
black when dry, afford a kind of indigo, called in Mysore pala indigo. 

G 
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Of fruit trees grown in native gardens, the following are the more 
important. Most of them are too well known to need description :— 


Anacardiiim occiclentale ... 

... Ca.shew-nut 

... (ieru 

Anona reticulata. 

... Bullock’s heart ... 

... Ram phal 

,, squamosa ... 

... Custard apple ... 

... Sita jihaJ 

Artocarjnis integrifolia 

... Jack . 

... Halasina mara 

Averrhoa caranibola 

... Carambola 

... Kamarak 

Carica paj)aya . 

... J’ajKiy . 

... Perangi 

Citrus aurantiiiin. 

... Orange. 

... Kittale 

,, dccumana. 

!.. Pumelo. 

... Sakote 

,, medica 

... Citron . 

... Madala 

,, ,, var. acida... 

... I.ime . 

... Kimbe 

„ „ „ limetta 

... Sweet lime 

... (iaja nimbe 

,, ,, ,, liinonum 

... Eemon ... 

... llerile 

Cocos nucifera 

... Cocoa-nut j)al m ... 

... Tengina mara 

Kriobot rya j a pon ica 

... Loquat . 

... Lak«')te 

Eugenia janilDos. 

Ro.se apple 

Pan nerale 

Ficus carica . 

Fib" . 

... Aiijura 

Mangifera indica. 

... Mango . 

... Mavina mara 

Musa sa])icntum. 

... Plantain .. 

... Bale 

Phyllanthus distichus 

... Star-gooseberry ... 

... Kiri nelli • 

,, emblica 

Emldic myrobalan 

... Xelli 

]\sidium guyava . 

... Guava 

... Sbepe 

^^mica granatum. 

... Pomegranate 

... Thilimbe 

Pyrus malus . 

... A^ple . 

... Sen’ll 

Vitis vinifera . 

... Vine . 

... Drakshi 


The casheiv iiut proper is eaten roasted, and used in native sweet- , 
meats. It yields an oil equal to oil of almonds. From the shell are 
obtained a black caustic oil, known as cardol, a good preventive of 
white ants, and anacardic acid, having rubefacient properties. A weak 
spirit may also be distilled from its juice. Gpm obtained from the 
bark is obnoxious to insect pests. Juice from incisions in the baijc 
forms an indelible marking ink. Jack fruit is a favourite article of food 
among the natives. It is enormous in size and w^eight, commc^ily about 
20 inches long, and 6 or 8 inches in diameter, weighing 30 to 40 lbs., 
and grows from the trunk or main limbs with a short stout stalk. I'he 
papay fruity something like a small melon, is eaten by all classes, and 
also pickled. Its juice yields papaine, said to be superior to animal 
pepsin in its peptonising powders. Meat suspended under the tree 
becomes tender. The seeds are universally believed to be an effectual 
emmenagogue and abortive. 

The best oranges are imported, and are the produce of Satghur near 
Vellore, or of the Sheryeroy Hills, &:c. The loose-jacket orange is 
obtained from Coorg. Of cocoa-nuts a rare variety is produced at 
Hbnnavalli in Tilmkiir District, which, on account of the delicious 
sweet flavour of its milk, is called Ganga-paiii, or water of the Ganges. 
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The dried kernel of cocoa-nuts, called kobari^ is a great article of export 
from the central parts of Mysore.* 

Of 7 ?uifigoes there are many varieties, bearing the following names:— 
gbl kdyi (the most common, roundish), bddd 7 ni (almond-shaped), 
rasapuri (yiddish pulp), jirige (has the scent of cummin seed), pick 
kdyi (small kind), kart kdyi (black fibres in the skin), gv,ii miitti or giiii 
indvii (shape of a parrot’s beak), guttge tndvu (generally has a bee in the 
stone), sakkare or shi nidvu (sweet kind), chit kdyi (small kind), hull 
indvu (used only for piekle). I'he cultivated kinds, which are pro¬ 
pagated by inarching or grafting by approach, have the following 
names :—amini, badami, Chitti'ir, dil-pasand, Malgova, nilam, ^^eter- 
pasand, puttu, rasapuri, Salem, sandarsha. The formation of graft 
mango plantations has greatly extended during recent years. 

Plantaitis are very plentiful and a favourite article of diet. The 
most esteemed are rasa bd/e and rdja rasa bale (with a yellow custard¬ 
like pulp), piitUi bale or piitia sugandha bd/e (a small sweet plantain, the 
(hiindy plantain), tiiadhi/ranga^ china^ and gulur IhUe (all butter 

plantahis),y<7/;/ (lioney plantain), rdja bd/e (royal plantain), rZ/zz/z^rzi 

/Ht/e (red plantain), saka/dfi bd/e (red and cottony), pac/icha bd/e (green 
when ripe), hdv// bd/e (long and slender), ye/akki />d/e^ arisiua /ui/e, due 
/ni/e (a very large kind), ka/ydtii bd/e (v^ry large and coarse), bddi /)d/e 
(greyish, used only for cooking), kddu bd/e (the wild plantain). 

Guavas^ of which there are three or four varieties, white and red, are 
very plentiful. The grafted kinds are superior. A delicious jelly, closely 
resembling red currant, is made from the common kind by Europeans. 

The grapes, though sweet, are small, owing probably to want of atten¬ 
tion in thinning out the clusters. Both green and purple varieties are 
grpwn. Those from the neighbourhood of Scringapatam are the most 
highly esteemed. Of imported varieties, fourteen are named in Mr. 
Cameron’^ catalogue as in local cultivation. Efforts are being made to 
extend viticulture. App/es are cultivated principally in Bangalore for 
the *li^iiropean market, and grow to great perfection. The different 
varieties arc distinguished by numbers indicating the order in which 
they were introduced. 

The following are names of vegetab/es of which the leaves are used 
by natives in curries and stews. Some of these vegetables are cultivated, 
while others grow wild. The leaves only are used in curries or boiled 
with chivies to be eaten along with rice. 


/Kschynomene gnindiflora 
Achyranthes lanata 
,, muricata 

,, Iriandra 


.Vgase soppu 
Bill suli ,, 

Akvi goraji 
Ponnaganti soppu 


Further particulars regarding cocoa 


nuts will be found under “Cultivation.” 


c; 2 
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Amarantus campestris ... 

... ... ... 

... 

Kirakasale soppu 

,, Candidas . 

... 


Bih 

„ gangeticus . 

. 


DanUi ,, 

,, inamfttmis 

... 


Ilarive „ 

,, mangostanius. 

. 

... 

Chilki soppu 

,, oleraccus . 

Country greens ... 


Sopim ^ 

,, viridis 

. 


Daggali soppu 

Arum esculcnUim. 



Kesave ,, 

Basella rubra and alba and var. ... 

Indian spinach ... 


Dodda basali 

Bocrhaiivia diffusa . 

llogweed 


Bilavarga 

Brassica alba 

White mustard ... 


Bill sasive sojijm 

Canthium parviflorum . 

... 


Kare giila 

Cassia t"^ra ... . 



tiundu tagasi 

Chenopodium viride 

(Toosefoot 


Sakdtti soppu 

Clfonie penta]diylla . 



Marol )eda 

Convolvulus esculentiis. 



Tutti so])pu 

Corcborus olitoriiis 

Jew’s mallow 


Kopia goraji 

Coriaiulrum .sativum 

C()riander 


Cottambari .soppu 

Hibiscus cannabinus . 

Deccan hemp 


Fundi, pundrika 

,, sabdarifia 

Kozellc ... 


Kenii>u ,, 

Hyperanthcra moringa. 

1 lor.se-radish 


Nugge sop)>u 

Lcucas aspera . 



Tumbe ,, • 

Marsilea cpiadrifolia . 



Chiligina ,, 

Mollugo slricta . 



l‘ar])ataka soppu 

I'ortulaca olcracca 



Dodda gora 

,, quadrifida . 

IrKlian purslane ... 


ITuli bachcheli 

Trianthema dccandra 



(lalija 

,, monogyna . 


... 

Nuchchu govi 

Trigonclla famum gnmnii 

Fenugreek 


M ente so])pu 


The fruits and seeds of the following trees and plants are also used 
in curries. Fruits introduced into curries are generally unripe; when 


ripe they are unfit for the 
zFschynomene grandiflora 

purpose. 

... Agase kayi 

Artocarpus integrifolia ... 

... Jack fruit 

... Halsina ,, • 

Bryonia umbellata 

... Tonde ,, 

Capparis zeylanica 


... Totli 

Cucurbita alba . 

... Pumpkin. 

... Dodda kumUala k.ayi 

,, lagenaria 

... Bottle gourd 

... Dodda sore kayi* 

Cucumis acutangulus 


... Hire kayi 

,, ]x;ntandra 


... Tuppa hire kayi 

,, s])ccie.s. 


... Huli .saute ,, 

,, utillatissimus ... 

... Country cucumber 

... Saute kayi 

Dolichos lablab . 

... Man avare 

)) var. 


... Bi]i man avare 

,, minimus. 


... Ghatt avare 

,, spicatus. 

... Cow gram 

... Dodda maivavare 

,, suratu . 


... Budame kdyi 

Hibiscus esculentus 


... Bende kayi 

Hyperanthera moringa ... 

... Moringa fruit 

... Nugge „ 

Momordica charantia 


... mgal „ 

,, dioica 

. 

... Gidhdgalu 
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Momordica operculata 

Musa sapientum. 

... Plantain. 

... Bale hannu 

Solanum melongena 

... Brinjal . 

... Badane kayi 

,, trilobatum 


... Kakamunchi kayi 

„ varietas. 


... M(jlalu badane 

Trichosanthts cucumcrina 


... Kiri podia kayi 

,, nervifolia ... 


... Podia kayi 

,, palm.ata ... 


... Avagude hannu 

Trigonella tetraijetala 


Gbri kayi 

A few names may be added of plants the rc^ts of 

which are used in cur- 

ries. Of these the country 

or sweet potato grows here to groat perfection. 

Arum campanulatiis 

... Arum 

... Churna gad<k* 

,, C(jlocasia 


... ]\esa\e ,, 

Convolvulus 1 )atalas 

... Sweet potato 

Genasu ,, 

I )aucus carota 

... Carrot 

(iajina ,, 

Dioscorea .sativa ... 

... Yam 

11 eg-genasu gadde 

Raphanus sativus ... 

... Radish 

... Mullangi ,, 

The Catalogue, which 

here follows, of plants 

in the Lai Bagh or 


Government Botanical .(hardens at Bangalore, compiled by Mr. J. 
Cameron, the Superintendent, will serve to show the capabilities 

of the climate and the attention bestowed on horticulture :— 


DicotyledoiiB. 


Raititnculac€i.c. 

Clematis, 5* ... \'irgin's b(Avcr 

Naravelia, i 

Thalictriim, l ... Meadow rue 

])eli)hinium, 2 ... Lailvspur 

Xigulla, 2 ... ... Fciinol llower 

A(|uilcgia, 2 ... Columbine 

Several species of Clematis grow wild 
in Mysore. * 

• Di/hniaccic. 

Delima, i 
Dillenia, ^ 

Candollca, i 

liieveral Dillenia are elegant trees for 
.scenic i)laming. 

Magnoliai'CiC, 

Magnolia, 3 

Michelia, 2 Champaka Sampige 
The fragrant Cliampaka is a favourite 
llower of Indi.'in poetry. 

, Anouaccic» 

Uvaria, 2 
Artabotrys, I 
Polyalthia, 2 

Anona, 5 Custard apple Sita phal 


Miliusii, I 
Sacco\)etalum, 1 

The custard apple and bullock\s heart 
(Rama i)hal) are abundant in many parts. 
Mcuispt:rmact:iC, 

Tinospora, i 
.Vnaniista, i 
Cocculiis, 1 

J^crbcridcu'. 

Rerberi.s, i 
Nandina, 1 

Himalayan plant.s almost impossible 
to cultivate liere. 

NymphwiiWc, 

Nymphcea, 3 Waterlily... Tavare 
Neliimbium, i Lotus ... Kamala 
Victoria, i ... Amazon lily 

Lotus and watcrlilies are common 
in tanks or sacred ponds all over the 
country. 

Papaveracciz, 

Tapaver, 5 ... Poppy ... Gasagasc 
Argemone, I 

The cultivation of poppy for opium is 
prohibited. » 


* These figures show' the number of species under each genus. 
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Futftariac€iC. 

Fumaria, i.Fumitory 

Crucifenc. 

Matthiola, 2 ... Slock 

Cheiranthus, i Wallflower 
Nasturtium, 3... Watercress 
Cardamine, i ... Cuckooflower 
Malcolmia, i ... Virginian stock 
Coronopus, i 
Erysimum, 2 
Brassica, 7 ... Turnip 

Cabbage Mudde kosu 
Mustard Sa.siva 

Capsclla, I ... Sheiflierd’s purse 

Lepidium, i ... Garden cre.s.s 
Iberis, i ... Candytuft 

Kaphanus, i ... Radish Mullangi 

The Eurojjcan vegetables of this order 
are fully established in the market 
gardens. 

CapparidCiC. 

Cleome, 6 
(iynandropsis, i 

Cratceva, i. Caper-tree 

Cadaba, i 
Capparis, 6 

Rcsedaccic, 


Cerastium, 2 ... Chickweed 

Stellaria, i 
Polycarixfia, 2 

Various strains of pinks do well at 
Bangalore 

Portulaccic, 

Portulaca, 4 
Calandrinia, ,i 

Tamarisdncu’. 

Tamarix, l 

Hyperiiiiituc, 

I llyjxn iciim mysorense St. John’s wort 
Common at Nandidroog 

Guffi/enc. 

Garcinia, 4 
I Ochrocarpus, 1 

I Calophyllum, 2 Pinnay Surahonne 
oil tree 

I ]‘oon tree Kiive, Bobbi 

Me.sua, i.Naga.sampigc 

Pceciloneuron, i.Ballagi* 

1 Clusia, I 

^ P'rom the Ballagi tree walking-sticks 
j are made. 

! Tcrnstramiaccu', 

I Camellia, 2. Tea shrub 


Reseda, i. Mignonette 

Violacciv. 

Viola, 2 . Violet, Pansy 

lonidium, i 

Bixincu'. 

Cochlospermum, i 

Bixa, 2 ... Annatto ... Rangumale 

P’lacourtia, 3 
(iynocardia, i 
Hydnocarpus, i 

PittosporeiV, 

Pittosporum, 4 
Billardiera, i 
Bursaria, i 
Hymenosporuni, i 
Sollya, I 

PolygalecE, 

Polygala, 3 

CaryophyIlea:. 

Dianthus, 5. Pink 

Saponaria, i ... Soapwort 

Silene, 4 . Catchfly 

Lychnis, 2. Campion 


Diptcnnarpi'iC. 

Shorea, 2 ... Lac tree ... Jalari 
Sal tree 

]loj>ea, 2 

Valeria, I ... Indian Dhiipada 

Cojial tree mara 

• 

Mah'aicu'. 

Allhaa, 2 ... Hollyhock Dodda 

bindige 

Lavatera, l , 

Malva, 3 .Sanna 

bindige 

Mai vast rum, 2 
Sida, 7 

Abutilon, 6.Tutti 

Malachra, 1 

Urena, 2 , 

Pavonia, 2 

Deca.schistia, 2 * 

Hibiscus, 23... Shoe-flower Dasala 
Rozelle ... Kernpu 

pundrike 

Paritium, i 
Thespesia, 2 
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Gossypium, 5 Cotton ... Arale 
Kydia, i 

Adansonia, i Baobal) 

Bombax, i.Kempu 

ljuruga 

Eriodendron, i .Biji Iniruga 

Lagunaria, i 

Durio, I ... Durian 

Under Abittilon 12 gardcrn varieties 
are enumerated. Under Gossypium the 
cottons known as llinginghaul, Dacca, 
Berar, Uplan<l Georgian, and China are 
varieties of herbacciim ; those kn()wn as 
Barlxidoes, Bourbon, New Orleans, and 
Sea-Island are from barbaticnse. 

Stare uiiaciuc. 

Sterculia, 8 
Cola, I 
Heritiera, 2 
Kleinhovia, i 

Helicieres, 2... Indian ... Vedamuri 
Screw-tree 

lUerosj^ermum, i 
Eriolajna, i 
Penlapetes, 1 
Melhania, 2 
Doml)eya, i 
Melochia, i 
Waltheria, i 
Abroma, 1 

Giiazuma, i ... Bastard ... Rudrakshi 
cedar 

Theobroma, i Chocolate.-tree 
Tiliaccu. 

Berrya, i 

Grewia, 9 .Buiale, 

, Tadasalu 

Triumfclta, 3 
Corchorus, 4 Jute plant 
Ekeocarpus, 2 

The genus Grewia is well represented 
in the reserved jungles of Mysore, where 
some of the climbing species form dense 
thickets for • the preservation of wild 
animals. The jute plant is found only 
rarely in local cultivation. 

Lima'. 

Linum, 2 ... Elax plant 

Hienwardtia, 1 


Erythroxylon, 2 Bastard Devaddru 
sandal 

Cocaine is the active principle of the 
leaf of E. coca, 

Malpighiaceii, 

Malpighia, 3 
Hiptage, 2 
Aspidopterys, i 
• Banisteria, i 
Stigmatophyllum, 1 

• Zygophyllcie. 

Tribulus, 2. Sanna neggilu 

(hiaiacum, i • 

Melianthus, i 

I The lierl) sanna neggilu is well know'n 
j for its medicinal proj)erlies. The intro- 
I duced tree, G, officinale^ yields the valuable 
i wood known as lignum vitic. 

Gcraniaccic. 

! I*elargonium, 3 Garden geranium 
I Oxalis, 4 ... Wood sorrel 

j Bioi)hytum, 2 

Averrhoa, 2.Komarak, 

Bilimbi 

j Jinpaliens, 7 
j Tropaudum, 3 
Ilydrocera, i 

Kutaccic, 


1 


Rula, I ... Common ... Havu-nan- 
rue jina gida 

Zanthoxylum, 2 

Toddalia, 1 ... ... ... Kadu 

menasu 


Glycosmis, i 

Murraya, 2 ... China box Angiiraka 
Curry-leaf tree Kari bevii 


Clausena, 2 
Triphasia, i 
Limonia, 2 
Atalaiitia, 2 
Citrus, 6 


Feronia, i 


Citron ... Madavala 

Lemim ... Ilerale 

Lime ... Nimbe 

Orange ... Kittale 

riimmelo ... Sakotli 

Wood-apple Belada 


mara 

A^-gle, I ... Bael-trec ... Bilva|xitre 
Calodendrum, i 

The fex^tid herb R. grai-^eolens is said to 
be obnoxious to snakes, and if* often 
cultivated near dwellings on tliat account. 
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Simantheff* 

Ailantus, i 

Balanites, i.Ingalika 

Quassia, l ... Quassia slirub 

Ochnaccic* 

Ochna, 2 

JhirseraceiP, 

Boswellia, 2 ... ... ... Sambrani 

(iaruga, i 

Balsamodciidroii, 2 

Protium, l * 

Bursera, 1 

Filiciuni;,. i 

]\IcIiacciC. 

Naregainia, i 

Melia, 3 ... Neem-tree... Bevu 

Cipade.ssa, l 
Walsura, i 

Soymida, i.Svami 

Chickra.ssia, i Chittagong wood 
Cedrela, 1 ... White cedar Noge 

Chleroxylon, i Satin wood Iluragalu 
Swictonia, 2 ... Mahogany 

Olacincic, 

Ximcnia, i 
Olax, I 
Opilia, I 

lUcineic, 

Ilex, 2 

Europe holly does not succeed at 
Bangalore, but the Chine.se species is not 
a bad .substitute. 

Cclastrineuc, 

Euonymus, 3 

Cela.stru.s, l ... ... ... Kangondi 

(jymnosporia, 2 ... ... Tandrasi 

Elaiodendron, i .Mukkarive 

Rhanuieic, 

Ventilago, i.l*opli 

Zizyphus, 4 ... Bhcre fruit Yelachi 
Rhamnus, 2 

Scutia, I .Kurudi 

Colubrina, I 

The root bark of l^opli affords a good 
orange dye. 

Avipelidecc, 

Viti.s, 12 ... Grape vine Drakshigida 

Leea, i 

Ampelopsis, i Virginia creeper 
Of* the varieties of grape in local 
cultivation 16 are named. 


Sapindacca, 
Cardiospermum, i 
Allophylus, I 

Sapindus ... Soap-nut- .;. Kiigali 
tree 

Nephelium, 3 Litchi ^ 

Dodona;a, l 
Melianthu.s, i 
l*aullinia, l 

Anacardiaceic, 

Rlius inysorensis Native sumach 
ristacia, i 

Mangifera, 2 ... Mango ... Mavu 
Anacardium, 1 Ca.shew-nut Turuka 

Cieru mara 

Buchanania, l 
Odina, 1 

Seiiiecarpus, i Marking-nut Geru mara 
Spondias, 3 ... Hog-plum... Amate 
Schinus, 1 ... Bastard i)ei)per 

Moringa, 1 ... lk)rse-radi.sh- Nugge 
tree 

Jx'^uminosu\ 

(Papilionacea?) 

(ienist.'i, 1 ... Spanish broom 

Rothia, I 
Ileylandia, 1 

Crotalaria, 19 ... ... Sanabu 

Trifolium, 2 ... Clover 
Trigone!la, i..* Fenugreek Mentya 
Medicago, 4 ... Lucerne • 

Cyamcjpsis, 1 

Lupinus, 5 ^ 

Indigofera, 9 Indigo ... Niligida 
Mundulea, l • 

Tephrosia, 6 

Sesbania, 5.Jinangi 

Hedysarum, l 
Zornia, 1 
Stylo.santhes, 1 
Avsehynomene, 2 
Ormocarpum, 1 • 

Eleiotis, 1 ^ 

Pseiularthria, i 

Uraria, i 

Lowria, i 

Alysicarpus, 2 

Desmodium, 8 Sensitive plant 
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Abrus, I ... Wild liquor- Guraganji Pcltophorum, i 

ice Mezoneurum, i . . 

Ciccr, I ... Bengal gram Kadalc Pterolobium, 2 

Vicia, 2 ... Bean Poinciana, 2... Gold-inohur tree 

Ervum, 1 ... Lentil Parkinsonia, i Jerusalem.thorn 

Arachi.s, i .,. Ground-nut Nela Wagatea, i 

kadale Gledit.schia,. j. Ploney locu.st 

Lathyrus, i ... Sweet pea Cas.sia, 17 .... Indian Kakke 

Pisum, 2 ... Garden jiea laburnum 

(Bycine, 2 .Kad-avarc Tanner’s Tangadi 


Teraninus, i 
Mucuna, 4 ... Cowitch 

P’rythrina, 8 ... Indian coral Varjipe 
Galactia, i 

Buiea, 2 ... Pulas kino Muttuga 

Canavalia, 3 Sword l)ean 
Phaseolus, 8 ... Kidney bean llurali 

kayi 

(jrecn gram Ilesaru 
\'igna, I ... ... ... Ahusandi 

Pachyrhizus, 1 
Clitoria; 4 

Dolichos, 3 ... Cow gram... Avare 
Horse gram llurali 

P.sophocarpus, 1 
Alylosia, 3 

Cajanus, 1 ... Dholl ... Togari 

Cylista, i 
Rhynchosia, 6 
Flemingia, 2 

Dalbergia, 8 ... Ko.sewood... Biridi 
Plerocarpus, 2 Kino ... llonne 
Pongamia, 1 ... Indian beech Honge 
Derris, 2 . 

S(,^ihora, 2 
Virgilia, i 
(joodia, I 
Temi)leloniA, i 
Swainsoiiia, i 

Myro.spermum, 2 Myroxylon 
Viininaria, i 
Clianthus, 2 
Rt)binia, i 
Cartanospermum, i 
Brownea, 2 

(Ciessalpinioe) 

Ciesalpinia, 10 Saiipanwood 

* Mysore thorn Kurudu 
gajjige 


cassia 

Hardwdekia, i .Karachi 

Saraca, i ... Asoka ... Asr^a 
Amherstia, I 

Tuniarindus, 2 Tamarind ... lluni.se 
Hymencea, i,.. I-ocu.st-tree 
llumboldlia, i 

Bauhinia, 13... Camel's fool Kanchi- 

vala 

Ihematoxylon, l Logwood 
Colvillea, l 
Ceralonia, I 
Louchocarpus, i 

(Minu'sea.*) 

Neptunia, i 

Adenanthera, i Redwood* ... Manjatti 

Pro.sopis, 2 

Dichrostachys, i 

Parkia, I 

Desmanthus, i 

Leuciena, i 

Mimosa, 2 

Acrocarpus, i Shingle-tree Haulige 
Acacia, 18 ... Babool ... Jab 

Mugali 

Kaggali 

Soap-nul ... Sige gida 
Albizzia, 5 ... ... ... Bage 

Sujjalu 

Pilhecolobium, 3 Rain-tree 

Korakapulli Sime 

hunise 

The shingle-tree is considered by many 
planters to be one of the best trees for 
coffee shade. Tlie Australian wattles 
have not succeeded well at Bangalore, 
but the indigenous Jdlis are common 
I everywhere. 


* The scarlet seeds, each supposed to equal 4 grains exactly, used by goldsmiths 
and others as weights. Also worn as necklaces. The paste from the heartwodd 
applied by Brahmans to the forehead after bathing. 
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Rosaceiv, 

Prunus, 4 ... Peach, Plum 

Spircea, i 

Rubus, 3 ... Raspberry 

Fragaria, i ... Strawberry 
Poterium, i 

Rosa, 17 ... Rose ... Gulal)i 

Eriobotrya, i Loqual ... Lakkoti 
Pyrus, 2 ... Apple, Pear Sevu 

Of roses 258 varieties are named as 
cultivated in Bangalore. * 

Saxifragaccu'. 

Saxifraga, i 
\kihlia, I 
Hydrangea, i 

Crass lilac eu\ 

TilUea, i 
Bryophyllum, i 
Kalanchoe, 4 
Cotyledon, 4 
Sedum, i 
Echeveria, i 

Droscracfu, 

Drosera, i. Indian Sundew 

« 

Haloragca, 
Myriophyllum, 1 

Combrctacetc, 

Terminalia, 9 Myrobalan Tare, 

Arale kayi 

Anogeissus, 1 ... ... Dindiga 

Coml>retum, 5 
Poivrea, i 

Quisqualis, i Rangoon creej^er 
Myrlacetc. 

Melaleuca, 2 
Tristan ia, 2 
Callistcrnon, 2 
Eucalyptus, 15 Gum tree 
Myrtus, i ... Myrtle 
Psidium, 4 ... Guava ... Ch^pe 
Eugenia, 7 ... Rose-aj^ple Pannerale 
Jamoon ... Nayi nerale 

Barringtonia, i 
Careya, i 
Couroupita, i 

Melastomacea:. 

Osbeckia, 2 

Melastoma, i Indian rhododendron 
Soncrila, I 


Heterotrichum, i 
Memecylon, 3 

Lythracea, 

Ammannia, 5 

Lawsonia, i ... Henna ... Cioranti 

Lagerstrcfcinia, 4 ... ^.. Nandi 

Punica, 3 ... Pomegranate Dalimbe 

I.af(xmsia, i 
Heimia, i 
Cuphea, 2 

Ona^raceic. 

Jussiiva, 2 
Ludwigia, i 
Clarkia, 2 
Godetta, 4 
(Enothera, 2 
Fuchsia, 3 

Napa, I ... Water chestnut 
Passijlorcic, 

Passiflora, 12... Passion-flower 
Tacsonia, 3 • 

Modecca, i 

Carica, i ... Pa pay ... Parangi 
Cucurbitaccir, 

Trichosanthes,3 Snake gourd Padavalu 
Lagenaria, i ... Bottle gourd Sore 
Lufta, 4 
Benincassa, i 
Momordica, 3 

Cucumis, 3 ... Melon ... Kekkarike 

Cucumber ... Savute 
Citrullu.s, 2 ... Colocynth 

Watermelon Karbiij 

Cephalandra, i 

Cuciirlata, 3 ... Gourd ... Kuml»ala 

Brj'onia, 1 • 

Mukia, I 

Zehneria, 1 • 

Rhynucarpa, i 
Zanonia, l 

Be^oniaceiP. 

Begonia, 27 

Cacteu'. 

Opuntia, 5 ... Prickly^pear Papas 

kattali 

Cochineal plant 

Melocactus, 2 

Cereus, 9 ... Night-flowering cactus 

Echinocactus, i 
Epiphyllum, 2 
Pereskia, i 
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Ficoidea, 

Trianthema, 3 
Orygia, i 
Mollugo, 4 
Tetragonia, i 

Mesembryan^iemum, i Ice plant 
UmbellifertT., 

Ilydrocotyle, 2 Indian pennywort 
Apiuin, 2 ... Celery, iDarsley 

Carum, 4 ... Caraway 

BishojVs ... Omu 
weed 

Pimpinella, 2 
Fteniciiliim, i 
Polyzygiis, 1 
Anthriscus, i Chervil 
Pencedanum, i Dill 

Coriandrum, i Coriander ... Kottiimbari 
Cuminum, 1 ... Cummin .seed Jirigc 
Daucus, I ... Carrot ... Gajina 
gadde 

Partinaai, i ... Parsnip 
Arracacia, i 
lleracleum, i 

AraliacciC. 

Aralia, 8 ... Rice-paj)er plant 

Panax, 9 

Heplapleurum, i 

Bras.sa.‘ia, 2 

Hedera, i ... Ivy 

Many varieties of I’anax are cultivated 
in gardens for their foliage. 

Cornaicic. 

Afangium, i.Ankole 

Corhus, I 
Benthamia,' I 

j CaprifoliaKdc, 

Lonicora, 2 ... Woodbine 


Riibiaccii. 


Sarcocci)halus, i 
Anthoceiihalus, i 

Adina, i . 

Bachanige 

Stephegyne, i ^ 

. ... Kadaga 

Nauclea, 1 . 

... Yettaka 

Wendlandia, 2 

Hedyotis, i 

Oldenlandia, 3 
Mussamda, 1 

Weljera, i . 

... Pajxiti 

Randia, 2 . 

... Mangdre 


Gardenia, 4 
Knoxia, i 

Canthium, 2.Kare 

Vangueria, i 

Ixora, 7 ... Torch-tree... Gorivi 

Pavetta, i 

Coffea, 2 ... Coffee ... Kapi 

Morinda, 2 
l\sychotria, i 
Spermacoce, l 
Rul)ia, 2 ... Madder 

I^entas, i 
Ilamelia, i 
I Cinchona, 4 
R(jndeletia, i 
Manet tia, i 
Cateslxea, i 
I Hoffmania, i 

Dipsacc’u'. 

Dipsacus, I ... Fuller’s teazel 
Scabiosa, 4 

Compositiic, 

Centratheruin, i 
Ve,i:nonia, 5 ... Speedwell 
Klephanlopus, i 
Adenostemma, i 
Ageratum, 2 
Solidago, I 
EujxUorium, 2 
Dichrocephala, i 
j Grangea, \ 
j Brachycome, 2 
A.ster, 3 

; Callistephus, i 
; Erigeron, i 
i Conyza, i 
Blumea, 6 
La(3!era, i 
Pluchea,2 

Sph;eranthus,3 ... Mvidugattina 

soppu 

Bodukadale soppu 
Often mixed with stored grain to pre¬ 
serve the latter from the attacks of 
insects. 

P'ilago, I 

Anaphelis, i 

Gnaphalium, 2 

Helichrysum, 2 Everlasting 

Vicoa, I ' 

Lagascea, i 
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Xanthium, i 
Siegesbeckia, i 

Eclipta, I.Garugalii soppii 

Blainvillea, i 
Wadelia, i. 

Spilanthiis, 3.MugiiH 

Ciiiizotia, I. ... Foolish oil... Iluchch- 
plaiit ellu 

Bidens, i ... Bur marigold 
xVchillea, i ... Milfoil 
ChrysanthcMuiim, 4 ... ...^evantige 
Cotula, I 

Arteu^sia, 3 ... Wormwood 
(iyiiiira, 1 
Emilia, 1 
Notonia, 1 

Scnciro, 4.Kadu gobli 

Calendula, l... Marigold 
Echinops, i 
Tricludcpis, 2 
Ccnlaurca, 4.., Coriiflow’tr 
Carlliamus, i Salilowcr ... Kusumba 
Dicoma, 1 ... ... ... Saimi 

Cichorium, 2 Succory, Endive 
Taraxacum, i Dandelion 
Lactuca, 2 ... Lettuce * 

Sonchus, 1 ... Sow thistle 
Farfugium, 3 
Flauria, i 
Zinnia, 4 

Argyraiithemum, i 
Co.smo.s, I 
Cacalia, i 
Gaillardia, 3 

Gazania, 1 ... Treasure flower 
Flelenium, 1 

Tagetes, 3 ... African and French 

marigold 

Calliopsis, 4 
Beilis, 2 ... Daisy 

Cineraria, i 
Sanvitalia, i 

T^yrethrum, 3 Feverfew 

Cynara, I ... Globe artichoke 
Dahlia, i 

IJelianthu.s, 4 Sunflower ... Siirya 

kanti 

Jerusalem artichoke 

Polymnia, 1 

Vittadenia, 1 . Australian daisy 
Vcrljesina, i 


Campanulacetc, 

Pratia, i 
Lobelia, ii 
Ccphalostigma, 2 
Wahlenbergia, l 
Sphenoclea, i • 

Campanula, 5 ... Harebell 

Trachelium, i ... Tliroatwort 

Flu III baginacci-v. 

Plumbago, 3... Lead wort ... Chitra- 
. . miila 

Priinitlaccic. 

J*rimula, i. Primrose 

Anagallis, i ... J'impernel 

Cyclamen, l ... Sow bread 

Jlfyrsiucic. 

Ma'sa, I 
Phnbelia, i 
Ardisia, 4 
Jacquinia, 3 ' 

Chrysophyllum, l Star-apple 
Sitleroxylon, i ... Iron wood 
Bassia, 2 ... Mahwa ... Ippe 

Mimusoi)s, 2 .Pagadi 

Achras, T ... Sapod ilia 

EhcnacciM» 

Diospyros, 6... Ebony ... Bale 
Oleaccic, 

Ja.sminum, 15 Jasmine ... Mallige 

Nycthantlies, i .Parijala 

Olca, 2 «... Olive 

LigiLstrum, i... Indian privet • 

Myxopyrum, i 

JNoronhia, i ^ 

Salvadoraccic. 

Azima, i .Bili mqn 

Apocynacel^. 

Carlssa, 4 Korinda 

Ranwolfia, 1 
Cerbera, l 
Kopsia, 1 

Vinca, 3 *1.. J’eriwin^le Kasi gana- 

galu 

IMumiera, 3 ... Pagoda-tree I#evagana- 
galu 

Alstonia, 2.Jan tala 

Holarrhena, i 

Tabernajmontana, 31.Nandi 

. batlu 
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Vallaris, i .Bugadi 

Wrightia, 2 ... Ivory wood Beppale 

Neriiim, 3 ... Oleander ... Ganagalu 

Beaumontia, 2 

Thevetia, i ... Exile tree 

Allamanda, 4 

Ichnocarpus, 1 

Roiipellia, i 

Dipladcnia, r 

Echites, 2 

Lan(l(jl})hia, 3 

Rliyncospermuin, j 

Adenum, 1 


Asclt-piadaciur. 

llemidcKmus, i Bastard sar- Sugaiidhi 
saparilla 


Cryptolej»is, 2 
Crypto.stegia, i 
Svecainone, i... 


Siranige 

Oxystelnui, i 
Calotrt)j)is, 3... 

Mudar 

Vekkv 

A.scle])ias, i ... 

Swallow wort 


iXeinia, I 

... 

Juttuve 

(.'ynanchuni, 2. 
Sarcostenuua, i 


llambu 

(lymnema, i 
Pergularia, i 
Stej)han<»tis, i 
Tylophora, 4 
Hoya, 5 

Waxllower 

kalli 

Lcptadeiiia, i 
Brachy.stelma, 1 
Ceropegia, 5 
Gomphocarinis, 

I 


Cfaralluma, 2 
Boucerosia, 2 




Loganiaccu'. 

Mitfasacme, i 
Buddleia, l 
>'agriea, i 

Strychnos, 2... Nux vomica Nanjina 
koradu 

Gcniiatmccic, 

Exaciim, 2 
Hopixja, 2 , 

Erythriea, I 
CanscorU, 2 
Limnanthemutn, 2 

Poleimniacca:, 

Phlox, 3 
Cohsea, 1 


Hydrophyllaceip. 

Wigandia, i 
llydrolca, l 
Nemojihila, i 

Boraginav. 

Cordia, 4 .. .Tapasi 

Ehretia, 5 
Coldenia, r 

IlL*liotro])ium, 3 Heliotrope 
Trichodesina, 3 
Ancliiisa, I ... Alkanet 
Myosolis, 2 ... F()rget-ine-not 
.Syni]))iytuiii, I T’rickly comfrey 
Bor.ago, 1 ... Borage 

. Cynoglossiini, 1 

I Convok'ulaccu . 

I F>yciljc, I 
; Rivea, 2 

; ArgjTcia, 6 ... Elephant ... Samudra* 
creeper palahalli 

Eettsomia, 2 

Ipom.ea, 23 ... Moon flower creeper 
Morning glory 

Ilewittia, T 

Convolviilii.s, 5 Scanimony 
Exogonium, i Jalap 
Jacquemontia, l 
Evolvulus, I 
J’oraiia, 1 
Cuscuta, I 

So/anai'CiC, 

Solaniim, 14... Nightshade Kachi 
Brinjal, egg- Badane 
plant 

1 ’otat o ... Urala gadde 

Cyphoinandra, i 
Lycoper.sicuin, r Tomato 
Physalis, 2 ... Cape goo.seberry 
Capsicum, 5 ... Chilli ... Menasu 
Wiihania, 1 
Nicandra, i 

l)atura, 5 ... Thorn-apple Umnmlli 

Brugmansia, i Trumpet flower 
Hyoscyainus, i Henbane 
Petunia, 3 
lIabroihamnu.s, i 

Nicotiana ... Tolxicco ... Hoge 
soppu 

Scropkularinea, 

Verbascum, i ... Mullein 
Celsia, i. 

Linarin, 2.Toad-flax 
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Antirrhinum, I 

... Snap-drag(m 

Mimulus, 3... 
Limnophyla, 2 
TIerpestis, i 

... Monkey flower 

Torenia, 2 ... 
Vandellia, 4 
Ilysanthes, 2 

... Si.s])ara creeiier 

Veronica, I... 
Striga, I 

Rhamphicarpa, i 

... Speedwell 

Sopubia, 2 
Maurandia, 3 
Penstemon, 5 
Angelofiia, 2 
Browallia, 2 
Lophospermiim, i 
Collin.sia, 2 

• 

Calceolaria, 1 
Paiilownia, t 
Ru.ssellia, 2 
Brunfel.sia, I 
Pranciscea, 2 
Sanchezia, 2 

... Slipperwort 


Calceularia is not successfully cultivated 
at Bangalore. 

Orohanchacccc, 

«'T)ginetia, 2 
Orobanebe, 2 

Lcntilmlariacci€, 

Utriciilaria, 2 

Gcsncraceiv. 
.Eschynanthus, 2 
Klugia, I 
Gesnera, 6 
Achimencs, 3 
Gloxinia, 4 
Streptocarpus, i 

Bignoniacecc, 

Millingtonia, i Indian cork- Biratu 
tree 

Oroxylum, i 

Bignonia, 3 ... Trumi^ct-flowcr 
Tecoma, 7 
Dolichandrone, i 
Spathodea, i 
Hcterojihragma, i 

Stereospermum, 4 ... ... Padar 

Amphilophiiim, i 
Cat^Ipa, I 

Crescentia, i Calabash-tree 


Kigelia, i 

The spathodea^ when in flower, i.s one 
of the handsomest trees in our parks and 
ganlens. 

Pedaliacetc, 

Pedaliiini, I ^ 

Sesamum, 2 ... Gingelli ... Olle ycliu 
Martynia, 2 

Acanthaccic, 

Thunbergia, li 
Nelsonia, i 
I Ilygrophila, 2 
I Calophanes, i 
i Ruellia, 3 
I Phaylopsis, r 
I Diedalacanlhus, 2 
' llemigraphis, i 
j Strobilanthes, 8 
lilepharis, 2 
Acanthus, l 
■ Barlcria, 9 
I C>o.ssandra, I 
I A.systasia, 2 
I Kranthemum, 10 

I AndrograjMs, 2.Nelavcmim 

I Gymnostachyum, i 

i Lepidagathis, 2.Gantu kalu 

. Ju.sticiu, 8 
! Adhatoda, 1 
I Rhinacanlhus, i 
Kcboliiim, 1 
Grapto})hylluin, 3 
Rungia, 2 
l)icli])tera, 2 * 

Peri.slro})he, 3 * 

Cyrtanthera, 2 

I Aphalandra, l • 

, Meyenia, 2 

I Eiltonia, 2 • 

! V'erhcitaicic, 

l^ntana, 2 

Lippia, I ... .Kcre 

hi[)])ali 

Stachyturpheta, 2 Bastard Vervain 

Priva, I .Sirantu 

Verbena, 4 

Cal Hear j)a, i • 

Tcctona, 2 ... Teak-tree ... T^gada 

niara 

Premna, i .Narave 

Gmelina, 2.Kiili 

Vitex, 4 ... Chaste-tree Nekkilu 
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Clerodendron, 13 
Holmskioldia, i 
Petrea, i 
Diiranta, 2 

Aloysia, i ... Lemon-.scented verl)cna 
Citharexylum,^! 

Lantana is very enten.sively used for 
hedges. 

I.ahiatff, 

Ocymum, 5 ... Sweet baril Tulasi 
Orth()sij)lujn, 2 
Plectranthus, 2 

Coleus, 4 ... Indian ... Dtidda 

l>orage patri 

(iarden varieties of coleus are much 
prizetl as foliage ])lants. 

Anisochilus, 2 
^avendula, 2 Lavender 
Pogostemon, 2 ... I'achche tene 

Dysophylla, I 
Perilla, i 

Mentha, 2 ... I’epperniint Pudina 

Origanum, 2... Marjorum 

Thymus, i ... Thyme 

Ilyssopus, I ... Hyssop 

Melissji, I ... Palm 

Salvia, 8 ...Sage Karpura gida 

Marrubium, i llorehound 

Anisomeles, 2 ... Mangamari 

Stachys, i ... Woundw’ort 

Leonorus, 1 ... Motherwort 

Leiicas, 5 .Tuiubc 

Leonolis, i 
(lomphostemma, i 
Rosmarinus, i Rosemary 

rianta^i^incic. 

I’lantago, r.Sirapotli 

rt Nyctapncic, 

Boerhaavia, 4 ... Hogweed 

Pisonia, I . Lettuce-tree 

Mirabilis, I ... Marvel of 1 ’em, 

Four ()’clock jdant 

Bougainvillea, 3 

The last grow and flower profusely at 
Bangalore. 

AfftaraMlacecc, 

Deeringia, i 

Celosia, 3 ... Cockscomb 

Allmania, i 
Digera, i 

Amarantus, 12.Dantu 


i’upalia, 2 . Antu purule 

yErua, 3 

AchyranthiLS, 3 .. ... Uttarani 

Alternanthera, 3 

Extensively used as edgings for garden 
])aths. 

Comphrena, 2 fllobe amaranth 
Iresine, 4 

Chenopodiacete, 
Chen«)podium, 2 Cioobef(X)t 
Beta, I ' ... Beet 
Spinacia, i ... Spinach ... Basale 
Alri])lex, 3 ... Orache % 

liasella, i .Bayi Basali 

Phytolaccaceir. 

Rivina, i 

Polygonaceir. 

Polygonum, 7.Siranige soppu 

Fagopyruni, 1 Buckwheat 

Rheum, i ... Rhubarb 

Em ex, I 

Rumex, 2 ... ... Sukke soppu 

Coccolol>a, I 
Antigonon, i 

Nt'pcu/haceti\ 

Nepenthes, i... Pitcher jdani 
A ristoloih iaccu \ 

Ari.stolochia, 5 

Pipcraccic^ 

Piper, 6 ... Pei)per ... Mena.su 

Betel leaf ... Vilyad-ele 

Peperomia, 4 

Myristiceu\ 

Myristica, 3 ... Nutmeg-tree Jaji kayi 
Laiiraccic, 

Cinnamomum, 2 Cinnamon Lavanga 

patte, 

Dalchini 

Machilus, i ... ... ... Chittu 

tandri 

Alseodaphne, 1 
Lit.s;ea, I 

J’ersea, I ... Alligator Pear 
Hernandia, 2 

Proteaceit, 

Helicia, i 

Macadamia, 1 Australian nut-tree 
Clrevillea, 2 ... Silver oak ^ 

Hakea, 3 
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Elwagnus, 2.Ilejj&la 

Loranthacctc. 

Loranthiis, 4.'Baclanikc 

Old mango-trees in Mysore are much 
infested by these mistletoes. 

SautalacciT, 

Santalum, i ... Sandalwood Srfgandha 
The most valuable tree in A^sore. 

Euphorhiacar. 

Euphoyna, 10 Milk hedge Kalli 
Buxus, T 

Bridelia, i.Gurige 

Phyllanthus ... Gooseberry-... Nelli 
tree 

Glochidion, 1 
Klueggia, 1 

Breynia, l ... ... .. Suli 

Putranjiva, 1 
Antiderma, 1 

Jatropha, 7 ... Physic-nut 
Manihot, i ... Ceara rubl)er 
Tapioca 

Aleurites, i ... Belgaum walnut • 
Croton, I ... Croton oil... Jupala 
plant 

Of .so-called garden crotons, which 
properly belong to the genus Codumm ^ 
122 varieties are named as cultivated at 
Bangalore. 

Givotia, i 
Codiieum, i 
Chrozophora, i 

Acalypha, 7.' ... Kuppi 

Trewia, 1. 

Mallotus, I ... Kamaladye Kunkumada 

mara 

Ricinus, 2 ... Castor-oil ... Haralu 

plant 

Gelonium, t . 

Tragia, i 

Dalechampia, i 

Sapium, 2 ... Tallow-tree 

Excoecaria, i 

Baloghla, 1 

Poinsettia, 2... Sandbox-tree 
Hura, I 
Anda, i 

H^vea, 2 ... Para rubber 

Xylophylla, i 


Pedilanthus, 2 
Synadenium, i 

Urticeic. 

Celtis, I ... Bendu 

Trema, i ... Charcoal- ... Gorklu 

tree « 

Iliimulus, I ... Ho]) 

Cannibis, i ... Hemp ... Bangi soppu 
Cultivation prohibited in Mysore. 

Streblus, r .Mitli 

Broussonetia, i Paper mulberry 

Morus, 5 ... Mulberry Reshme gida, 

Knmbali gid.i 

Dorstenia, i 

Eicus, 25 Banyan Alada mara, 

Goni mara 

Pijxal A.svatha, .arali 
mara 

Basilri mara 
Country fig Atti mara 
(joni mara {F, mymrusis) is the 
largest species in the Mysore ('ountry. 
S})ccimens are not unusual with trunk 
30 feet circumference, and head 140 feet 
diameter. The Java fig (/\ Brnjamiua) 
and Moreton Bay chestnut {F. macrO' 
pliylla) are highly ornamental trees. 
Artocarpus, 4 Jack-tree ... Hala.sina 

mara 

Urtiai, I ... Nilgiri nettle 
Klcurya, i 
Girardinia, i 
Pilea, I 

Bcehmcria, ^... Rhea Fibre or 

Gra.ss-cloth plant * 

Pouzolzia, I 

Debregeasia, i • 

Plalanacetw 

Platanus, i ... Oriental plane • 
Casiiarineoi, 

Casuarina, 7.Kesarikt* 

C. eqttisetifolia is very extensively 
cultivated as a fuel-tree. 

Cupulifera, 

Quercus, i ... Oak • 

Will hardly grow here , 
Salicacea:, 

Salix, 2 ... Willow ‘v.. Niravanji 

CeratophyllecE. 
Ceratophyllum, i 
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GymnotpermaB. 

Coniferu:, 

... Cypress 
... Juniper 


Cupressus, 7 
Juniperus, i 
Podocarpus, 2 
Dammara, 2« 
Pinus, 2 
Frenela, 2 ... 
Araucaria, 4 
Abies, 2 


New Zealand pine 
Cheer pine 
Tasmanian pine 
Pines 
Spruce 


! WelUngtonia, i 
, Cryptomeria, i 
I Thuja, I 
I Retinospara, 3 


Mammoth-tree 
Arbor vitcv 


CycadacetF, 

Cycas, 5 
Macrozamia, i 
Encephalarliis, i 


Monocotyledons. 


HydrOiharidci 

Plydrilla, i 
Lagarosiphon, i 
Vallisneria, i 
Blyxa, I 
Ottelia, 1 

Dendrobium, 37 
Bulbophyllum, 2 
Eria, 3 
Phajus, 3 
Ccelogyne, 7 
Pholidota, 2 
Calanthe, 2 
Arundina, i 
Cymbidium, 3 
Eulophia, I 
Cyrtojiera, i 
Phahenopsis, 2 
.brides, 5 
Vanda, 6 

Saccolabium, 6 * 

Vanilla, 2 

Cultivated at liingalore for its fruit. 
Pogonia, 

Habenaria, i 

Cyprfpediuni, 4 ... I.«ady’s slipi^er 

Angrcecum, i 
Bletia, i 
Oncidium, i 

A number of orchids are still undeter¬ 
mined. 

Scitamin€<c, 

(Zingilx:race:e.) 

Alpinia, 5 

Zingiber, 2 ... Cinger ... Sonti 
Costus, 2 

Koempferia, 2 Indian crocus 
Hedychium, 4 (larland flower 
Curcuma, 4 ... Turmeric ... Arisinn gida 


Amomum, ; • 

Pdettaria, 2 ... Cardamom Velakki 

(Marantaccjc.) 

Maranta, 21 

Canna, 10 ... Indian shot 


(Musaceac.) 

Musa, 5 ... Plantain ... Bale gida 

Of M. paradisiaca 15 varieties are 
named as in local cultivation. 


Ileliconia, 2 
Strelitzia, i 

Ki^venala, i Travellers* tree 


Gladiolus, 5 
Iris, 3 

Tigridia, i ... 
Pardanthus, i 
Antholyza, i. 


Iridacea, 

... Corn flag 
... Fleur-de-lis 
... Tiger flower 
... Leopard flower 


Amaryllideir, 

Crinum, 7 
Pancratium, i 

Nerine, i ... (iuernsey lily 
Amaryllis, 5... Mexican lily 
Eucharis, 2 ... Amazon lily 
Zephyranthes, 3 American crocus 
Curculigo, 2 
Cyrtanthus, i 

Harmanthus, 3 Blood flower 
Doryanthes, i 

Agave, 6 ... American aloe Kattali 

Fourcroya, 4 


Bromeliacea, 

.Echmea, 2 

Ananassa, 2 ... Pine apple 
Billbergia, i 
Tillandsia, 2 
Pitcairnia, 2 
Bromelia, i 


Ananas 


% 
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Dioscorcacctc, 

Dioscorea, 8 Yam 

Smilacctc. 

Smilax, 3 ... Sarsaparilla 

Philesiaccic, 

Lapageria, 2 

I.iliacctT. 

Liliiim, 5 ... Lily 

Succeed indifferently al Banj^alore. 
(iloriosa, l ... ... Karadi kan- 

nina gida 

Agapaiflhus, 2 African blue lily 
llemeracallis, t Day lily 
Anthericum, 2 St. Bruno's lily 
Tulipa, 2 ... Tuli]) 

i*olianthes, 2 

Ornithogalum, l .Star of Bethlehem 
Sanseveira, 3 Bow-string Manju 
hemp 

Allium, 5 ... Onion ... Irulli 

Garlic ... Bellulli 

Asparagus, 4 .Mjijjigt-* 

Aspidi.stra, 3 

Draciena, 20... Dragon’s hi*xnl ^ 
Very useful for decorative purpose.s. 
]*hormium, 2 New Zealand llax 
Aloe, 3 ... Hedge ah nr 

Yucca, 5 ... Adam’s needle 

Eustrephu.s, i 

I 'ontcdcriacctc, 

Monochoria, 2 

Commt:ly}jageu ■. 

Cyanotis, 2 
Commelyna, 4 
Aneilemma, i 
Nadescantia, 4 

Palffiaccfc. 

Areca, 7 ... Arcca-nut ... A dike 

Arenga, i ... Sugar palm 

Boras.sus, l ... Palmyra])alm Tale 
Caryota, 4 ... Sago palm Bagani 

Chamnerops, 3 

Cocos, 2 ... Cocoa-nut... Tcngina 

mara 

Several distinct varieties are cultivated. 
Corypha, 2 ... Fan palm 
Phoenix, 9 ... Date palm... Karjiira 
# Toddy palm Tchalu 

Sabal, 2 ... Palmetto 


# 

Seaforthia, i 
Idvistona, 2 
Licuala, 2 

Calamus, 6 ... Rattan-cane imlm 
Kkeis, 1 

Oreodoxa, l ^ 

Kenlia, I 
Thrinax, 3 

l\ha])is, I ... Ground rattan 
llyophorbe, I 
Dictyosperma, l 
Dypsis, 1 
Wallichia, i 

Sagittaria, l 

Pamiamiii'u'. 

I’aiidaniis, 4 ... Screw pine Gedige 
Typhaci'tv, 

Tyi)ha, 2 ... Elephant ... Jambii 

grass hullu 

Aroiiltic. 

Acorns, 2 ... Sweet flag 

Calla, I ... Arum lily 

Aglaonema, 3 
Alocasia, 18 
Amorpho])hallus, 3 
Anthurium, 13 

.•\ris;ema, 2 ... Snake lily 

Arum, 2 ... Lords and ladies 

( 3 aladium, 46 

Grow to great jierfcction in Bangalore. 
DiefTenbachia, 12 
I’hilodendrofl, 5 


Polhos, 5 

< 

Syngonium, 

3 

Curnieria, t 

• 

Pistia, I 

Pistiactht’. 

... Water .soldier* 

Lemna, i 

... Duckweed 

Eriocaulon, 

liriocanloucie, 

2 

Cyperus, iS 

Cypcraccic. 

.Jambu hullu 

Timbrislylis, 

6 ... Sabbasige hullu 

Isolcpis, 3 

.Usumaui hullu 

Scirpiis, i 

Club-rush 1 lommugali 

Courtoisia, i 
Tuirena, 2 

hullu 

.Pellugori hullu 

Kyllingia, i 

Anantagonde hullu 
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Gramiucic. 

Triticiim, i ... Wheat ... (iodhi 

Oryza, i ... Kicc ... Ncllu 

There are .specimens uf 108 varieties 
in the 1 bangalore Museum. 

/ea, I Maize ... Jola 

Indian corn 

Eiichhena ... Tetisinle 

I’aspaluni, 2 ... ...Sanna tapri 

hullu 

l*anicum, 21 ... IJttle millet Haragu 
Italian millet Xavane 
Same 
ilaraka 

I’encillaria, i... Spiked millet S.ajje 
Setaria, 4 ... ... Korle 

hullu 

Saccliarum, 2... .Sugar-cane Kahlm 
AndrnjH)g(in,5.. Lemon grass Xe.se hullu 
Lavanchi 
hullu 

Kasi hullu 

Kuskus ...(ianjalu ga- 
grass rika hullu 

Sorghum ... (Ireat millet llili jola 
Cymhopo- ... ...Oodda ka.si 

gon, I hullu 

Chrys»)pogon, 2 
C'oix, 1 ... Job's tears 

Apluda, 1 
Anatherium, i 

Ari.stida, 4 ... Broom ... Ifanchi 

grass hullu 

Cyno<lon, i ... Hariali, or..*, (larike 
• doul) gra.ss hullu 

The be.st Indian gra.ss for making hay. 


Chloris, I 
Micnjchlf)!!, i 
I^pj)agfj, I 

Isachne, l 

S]H)robolus, 2... Fox-tail gras.s 
Opli.smenus, 4 
Manisurus, i 
Ilatratherum, l 
Tr.achys, i 

I Daciyloc- ... I 5 uffalu-head grass 
tenium, 1 
L«_*])tochloa, 2 

Ferotis, 1 • 

Fragrostis, 11 

Leersia, l 

ChamaTaphis, 1 

Imperata, i 

(iymnothrix, l Xose hullu 
Spo(iiopf)gon, I 
I letero[)ogon, l 
Klytroj)horus, i 
Anthisteria, I 
I leniarthria» I 
Arundinella, 2 

Kleusine, 2 ... Rdgi ... Ragi 
The .staple grain of My.sore. 

•Vvena, i ... Oat gra.ss 

Hriza, 1 ... (^luaking gra.s.s 

Dactylis, 1 ... Cock's-foot grass 

Lolium, 1 ... Darnel rye grass 

lleleochloa, i... ... Jandu hullu 

(Bamlnisaceiv.) 
Dendrocalamus, l 
Arundinaria, 2 

Ikimhusa, 5 ... Bamboo ... Bidiru 
Beesha, 2 ... ()uill bamboo 


Cryptogams. 


Acrostichum, S 
Actinopteris, l 
Adianlum, 32 
Al.sophila, I 
Anemia, i 
Angiopleris, i ^ 
As|)idium, 4 
Aspleniun», 20 
Athyrium, i 
Blechnum, 4 
Ceropteris, i 
Cheilunthus, 3 
Cyrtomiuni, 2 


. Maiden-hair fern 
.. Tree fern 


.. Wood fern 
.. Splcenwort 
.. I.Ady fern 
.. Hard fern 


Davallia, 5 
Doodia, 1 
Drynaria, i 
C'lleicheiiia, I 
(loniopteris, i 
(lymnogramma, 3 

Ilemionilis, i 
Ilcmitalia, 1 
llypolepis, i 
I^islrea, 3 
Lindsiea, i 
Lomaria, i 
Lygodium 2 


Golden fern 
Silver fern 


Climbing fern 
H 2 
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Nephrodium, 17 
Nephrolepis, 8 
Niphoboliis, I 
Onychium, 2 
Ophioglossum, i 
Osmunda, 1 ... Royal fern 

Pellsea, 2 
Pleopeltis, 1 
Polybotrya, i 

Oigrasses indigenous tb Mysore, the following is a descriptive list of 
those fit for stacking^:— 

Garl^e ,—A kind of haridh\ grows to about 3 feet, a good nourishing grass, grows 
almost anywhere, but is best in light soil and with moderate moisture (Cynodon 
dactylon). 

Ganjalu Garike .—A kind of haridli^ very valuable for all purposes, and said to 
increa.se the milk-giving jiowers of cows; makes ver}^ good hay. Clrows in light .soil 
with moderate moisture (Andropogon Bladhii). 

Hanchi ,—A coarse common gra.ss, grows in any sort of place, it runs much to stalk, 
and is not ver)' nourishing because of the hardness of the stalk ; there are two kinds, 
one coarser than the other (Aristida ceerulescens). 

Kardd, —(Spear grass.) Good when young, but dries up into sticks in the hot 
weather ; very common all over the country (Andropogon joertusus). 

Darhhe .—A rushy kind of grass, grows in sw^amps and jheels, has a feathery flower, 
and its .seeds fly. It grows to alKout ^feet in height. Cattle only eat it when young ; 
it makes indifferent hay (Eragrostis cyno.suroides). 

Phdra or Mdni .—A very valuable grass, good for every kind of cattle, grows any¬ 
where, but be.st on black cotton soil ; attains the height of about i foot, and throws up 
a long flowering stalk. 

Uppdla .—A rushy kind of grass in jheels and swamps, height about 4 feet, nourish¬ 
ing and liked by cattle. Makes indifferent hay. 

Siinti .—Grows in Jheels, paddy fields and swamps, very good grass, makes good 
hay, reaches about 3 feet in height (Panicum repens). 

Node, —A long rushy grass, grows only in dami) jungles, acts as a purge on cattle, 
good for hide-bound beasts. • 

Solali. —Found in jheels, and grows to about 3 feel, makes indifferent hjiy. When 
young it is liked by, and good for, cattle, but its chief value is from the .‘ynall gra.sscs 
which are always found growing round the Ixittom of its stem. 

Marahulhi.—K good grass, grows to about 3 feet, is of a nourishing nature, requires 
a good deal of moisture. 

The following are not good for stacking; they grow mixed together, 
gondyada or chenldgam^ bhimam^ bidnntyele, yenuamatti^ bili-hiillu^ 
tiffifnattakam, naribdla^ akki-huUuy hire. 

There are also certain plants or herbs which are of* great use to 
cattle; the best of these is called purtanipuli^ which has seeds like 
burrs, with a thick-jointed sappy stem; grows along the ground, is very 
good for milch cattle. 

P'rom a memorandum by Colonel Boddam. The Ix)tanical name has been added 
where it could be identified. 


Polypodium, 12 
Pteris, 15 
Sagenia, 1 
Scolopendrium, i 

Lycopodiaccic,^ 

Lycoix)dium, 2 ... Club-mo.s.s 

Selaginella, 13 



CROPS AND CULTIVATION* 


Cultivated lands are usually classed as dry, kushki; wet, tari; and 
garden, iota or hdgdyat In the first are raised crops which do not 
require irrigation, pair-dramba : the wet crops are those dependent for 
their growth entirely on irrigation, nir-drambet: the products of garden 
cultivation are fruits or drugs requiring a moist situation with an 
abundant supply of water. Gardens are of four kinds : tarkdPi tbta^ 
vegetable gardens; tengina or adike tbta^ cocoa-nut or areca-nut 
plantations; yek tbta^ betel leaf plantations; and huvina tbta^ flower 
gardens. The agricultural seasons are two, and the produce is called 
Kdriika fasal or Vais dkha Jasal according to the time of ripening.® In 
the Mysore District the seasons are named kdrn and hainu. In parts 
of the Malnad the former has the name kbdiL 
But the farmer’s calendar is regulated by the rains that fall under 
each of the nakshairas or lunar asterisms, after which they are called. 
The following are the names, with the generally corresponding 
months:— • 

Nakshatra, Lunar Month, Solar Month, 


As'vini 

Bharani 

Chaitra 

April 

Mesha ... 

Aries 

Krittika 

Rohini 

\'ais'akha 

May 

\>ishal)ha 

Taurus 

Mrigas'ira ... 

Ardra 

Jye.shtha 

June 

Mithuna ... 

Gemini 

Punarvasu ... 
I’ushya 

Ashdilha 

July ... 

Karkataka 

Cancer 

A.s'lcsha 

Magha 

Pubba *... 

S'ravana 

August ... 

Simha 

Leo 

Uttasa 

llasta 

Bhadrapada 

Septeml^er 

Kanya ... 

Virgo 

China 

Svati 

As'vija 

October ... 

Tula 

Libra 

Vis'akha ... 
Anurddha ... 

Kdrtika 

November 

Vris'chika 

Scorpio 

Jyeshtha 

Mula ... • 

Piirvashidha 

Uttardsh^dha 

Mdrgas'ira 

Pushya 

December 

Dhanus ... 

Sagittarius 

S'ravana ... 

. 

January ... 

Makara ... 

Capricomus 


* Buchanan’s full and accurate accounts have liecn freely used in describing the 

inodes of cultivation. • 

* Kdrtika falls in Octoljer—November; Vais*dkha in April—May. 
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Nakshatra, 

Lunar Month, 


# 

Solar Month, 

Dhanishtha... 

... Magha 



S'atabhisha... 

Fcbniary... 

Kumbha ... Aquarius 

Piirvabhaclra 

... Phalgiina 



Uttarabhadra 

March 

Mina 

... Pisces 

Kevati 



• 

Bharani rain 

is considered to prognosticate good 

seasons throughout 


the year. This is expressed in the Telugu proverb Bharani vaste 
dharanipandudu —if Bharani come, the earth will bring forth. The 
rains from Mrigas'ira to As'Iesha are the sowing time, for food grains 
in the earlier part, and horse-gram in the later. Svati and Vis'akha 
rains mark the close of the rainy season. Anuradha to Milla is the 
reaping time, when only dew falls. At this season the future rains are 
supposed to be engendered in the womb of the clouds. Sugar-cane is 
planted in Pilrvabhadra and Uttarabhadra. 

The absolute dependence of all classes on the pancMnga or almanac 
is thus explained by Buchanan:—“Although, in common reckoning, 
the day begins at sunrise, yet this is by no means the case in the 
chandramdnam almanac. Some days last only a few hours, and others 
continue for almost double the natural length ; so that no one, without 
consulting the I’anchangadava or almanac-keeper, knows when he is to 
perform the ceremonies of religion. What increases the difficulty is, 
that some days are doubled, and some days altogether omitted, in order 
to bring some feasts, celebrated on certain days of the month, to hai)pen 
at a proper time of the moon, and also in order to cut off six super¬ 
fluous days, which twelve months of thirty days would give more than 
a year of twelve lunations. Every thirtieth month one intercalary moon 
is added, in order to remove the difference bet^yeen the lunar and solar 
years. As the former is the only one in use, and is varying continually, 
none of the farmers, without consulting the I’anchangadava, knows the 
season for performing the operations of agriculture. These Panchanga- 
davas are poor ignorant Brahmans, who get almanacs from some^one 
skilled in astronomy. This person marks the days, which correspond 
with the times in the solar year, that usually produce changes in the 
weather, and states them to be under the influence of such and such 
conjunctions of stars, male, female, and neuter; and everyone knows 
the tendency of these conjunctions to produce certain changes in the 
weather.” * 

The following is a list of the most generally cultivated productions of 
the soil :— 

Dry Crops. 

Cereals, 

Eleusine corocana, Garin, ... . Ragi. 

Panicum frumentaceum, ... Little millet . Same, save. 
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Panicum italicum, Linn . 

. Italian millet . 

Navane. 

,, miliaceum, Linn, 

. Common millet. 

. Baragu. 

,, scmiverticillatum 

. 

Haraka. 

Peniiisetum typhoideum, Rich, .. 

. Spiked millet 

Sajjc. 

Sorghum vulgare, Pcrs . 

. Great millet 

Jo|a. 

• 

Pulses. 


Cajanus indicus, Spreug. . 

Pigeon pea, doll 

Togari, tovari. 

Cicer arietinum, Tdnn . 

Bengal gram, chick pea 

Kadale. 

Dolichos biflorns, Linn . 

Horse gram, killti 

Hurali. 

,, labial), Linn, 

Cow gram ... 

Avare. 

Lens esculcnla, Mitnch . 

Lentil 

C'hnnnangi. 

Phaseolus iniingo, Idnu. ... 

Green gram . 

I bfsaru. 

,, ,, var. radiatiis, I dun 

Black gram 

I'ddu. • 

Vigna catiang, Endl, 

Oil seeds. 

.V1 sandi, tadugani. 

Guizotia abyssinica, Cass, 

Foolish oil plant 

11 uchchellu, ramtil. 

Kiciiius coiiimunis, Idnn, 

Castor oil 

Haralu. 


Wild „ . 

Kad-, dod-, or mara- 
haraju. 

Sesamum indicum, D.C,... 

Gingelli, se.same 

Miscellaneous, 

Wohejlu, achche]]u. 

llrassica nigra, Koch . 

Mustard. 

Sasive. 

Crotolarea juncea, Linn, 

Indian hemp 

Sanabu. 

(.ic).ssypium herbaceum, Linn, 

Ck>tton ... . 

Arale. 

Hibiscus cannabinu.s, Linn, 

Dekhan hemp ... 

Pnndi. 

Nicotiaiia tabacurn, Linn, 

Tobacco. 

Wet Crops. 

Huge .soppu. 

Oryza saliva, Idnn, . 

Rice . 

Bhatta, nellu. 

Saccharum officinarum, Idnn. ... 

Sugar-cane 

Garden Crops. 

Kal.)bu. 

Allium cepa, Idnn. ...• 

Onion 

NiruIIi. 

sativum, Linn. 

(iarlic . 

BeJJuJli. 

Arachis hypoga'a, Linn. ... 

Ground-nut 

Kaljekdyi,nela kadale. 

Capsicum aiinuum, Idnn, 

Chilly . 

Men.sina kayi. 

Carum copficuni, Renth .... 

Bishop’s weed ... 

Oma. 

Cart.Vamus tinctorius, Linn. 

Safflower. 

Kusumba. 

Coriandrum sativum, Idnn. 

Coriander 

Kottambari. 

Cuminum cyminum, Linn. 

Cummin seed 

Jirige. 

Curcuma h)nga, Roxh . 

Turmeric 

.\risina. 

Trigonclla foenum grcecuni, Linn. 

Fenugreek . 

.Menlya. 

Zingiber oflicinale, Rose . 

Ginger. 

ALiscellaneoiis. 

Sunli. 

Areca catechu, ^Linn . 

Areca-nut . 

Adike. 

Cocos nucifera, Linn . 

Cocoa-nut 

Tengina kayi. 

Bundu, kapi. 

Coffea arabica, Linn . 

Coffee 

Elettaria cardamomum. Mat on. ... 

Cardamom . 

Vaakki. 

Morus indica, Linn . 

MuII)erry . 

Uppu nerle, kambali 
gida. % 

Musa sapientum, Linn . 

Plantain . 

Bdle. 
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Piper betle, Linn, . Betel vine . Viled-ele. 

,, nigrum, Linn, . Black pepper . Menasu. 

Triticum sativum, Lamk, ... Wheat . Godhi. 

The total area taken up for cultivation in 1891-2 is stated at 
5,685,160 acres, of which 4,601,729, or 80-9 per cent, were for dry 
cultivation ; 697,419, or 12*2 per cent, for wet cultivation; 234,955, or 
4’i per cent, for garden cultivation; and 148,834, or 2*6 per cent, for 
coffee. The approximate area actually under crops from 1870, so far 
as figures are available from the Annual Reports, may be gathered 
from the following statement, expressed in millions of acres:— 


1870 ... 5-15 I 

1871 ... 4*91 ' 

1872 ... 5-26 

1873 5*20 

1874 ... 5*22 

1875 ••• 5*02 


1876 ... 5*53 

1877 ... 4*3S 

1878 ... 4*39 
1S79 ••• 399 

1880 ... 4-28 

1881 ... 4*35 


1882 ... 4*51 

1883 ... 4*65 

1884 4*47 

1885 ... 4*88 

1886 ... 5*10 


1887 . 

.. 5*24 

1888 . 

.. 

1889 . 

• 5‘53 

1890 .. 

. 5'60 

1891 .. 

. 5*68 


In 1865 the acreage seems to have been 3*14 millions, so that culti¬ 
vation has increased 80 per cent, in twenty-seven years since. But part 
of the increase may, no doubt, be attributed to more accurate measure¬ 
ment, resulting from the progress of the Revenue Survey. In the first 
series the highest point was reached apparently in 1876, just before 
the great famine; but the crops of that year perished, and it was 
thirteen years before cultivation spread to the same extent again. 
Adopting intervals of five years, the percentage of approximate acres 
returned as under various crops was as follows :— 



Crops. I 

1871. '1 

1876. 

1881. 

1886. 

1891. 

Dry ... 

' K^gi . 

Other Food Grains... 

Oil Seeds . 

Cotton . 

Tobacco . 

1 Wheat . 

1 66*04 
2*1 

7 

*25 

84 - 

2*2 

•09 

*21 

*1 

75*11 

3'o6 

•4 

73*4 

4*5 

•87 

•92 

•36 

!a:s 

4*1 

*71 

•2 

•06 

1 

f Rice . 

24*5 

8* 

12*73 

13*3 

12*7 

Wei... J 

Sugar-cane . 


*2 

, 

t 72 

•62 


[ Mulberry . 

I *28 

i *2 

1 

; — 

■2 

•24 


Cocoa-nut and 

Areca-nut . 

1 _ 

!• 

|) 

3*1 

2*7 

2*8 

(harden - 

Vegetables. 

1 r -9 

•s 

— 

•66 

I-I 

t 

^ Coffee . 

2*3 

I 2*1 

3*2 

2*1 

2*6 

— 



_ 

__ 
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The most important fluctuation exhibited by these figures is an 
apparent relinquishment of rice cultivation in favour of the cultivation 
of rdgi and associated food grains, and of oil seeds. This movement, 
which look place in the years 1871 to 1873, is not specially noticed in 
the Reporti. But it appears to have been coincident with a change of 
policy w’hereby the control of irrigation channels and tanks w^as trans¬ 
ferred from the Revenue officers to the Public Works Department, 
w’ith the view of their being systematically repaired, the necessity for 
which had long been recognized, and brought^up to a good standard of 
safety. The former frequent waste of water was now checked, and 
steps were taken to enforce the responsibilities of the cultivatbrs in 
regard to the maintenance of the restored irrigation tanks. Moreover, 
as the new Revenue Survey approached the rice districts, it was now 
realized that all occupied lands were liable to pay the assessment, 
whether cultivated or not. Hence perhaps a reduction in the area of 
wet cultivation which the statistics disclose, the actual area under rice 
having dropped from 1*32 million acres before 1871 to little over half 
a million in the subsectuent year. Another explanation may be found 
in the following statement from the Report for 1871-2 :—“The fall in 
the value of produce has been attended by considerable relinquishments 
of land, chiefly on the part of speculators, who appear to have taken 
up land wherever it could be obtained during the period of high prices, 
and who, doubtless, in many instances have found it no longer worth 
retaining,” 

'Fhe following figures, taken from the returns for 1891-2, are instruc¬ 
tive as showing the Districts in wffiich the cultivation of particular pro¬ 
ducts is most extensive. Mysore and Bangalore grow the most ragi, 
fcjlowcd by Tiimkur, Hassan, and Kolar, in this order. Chitaldroog 
and Mysore have the largest area under other dry grains and oil seeds. 
ChitaldrcvJg is pre-eminently the cotton district, and also takes the prin¬ 
cipal lead in the limited area under wheat. Mysore produces the most 
tobacco. Shimoga is the chief rice district, the cultivation being to a 
great extent dependent on the rains alone: Mysore follows, with its 
splendid system of irrigation channels: Kadur and Hassan come next, 
partaking of the character of both. Shimoga, Kolar, and Hassan are 
the principal sugar-cane districts. Mulberry cultivation, for the nourish¬ 
ment of silldvorms, is confined entirely to Mysore and the eastern 
districts* Tdmkdr stands first in cocoa-nut and areca-nut gardens, 
especially the former, followed by Hassan, Mysore and Shimoga, 
which last excels in areca-nut. Kolar cultivates the largest extent of 
vegetables, while Bangalore and Tdmkdr come next, a good wQ.y aftgr. 
Kadur and Hassan are almost exclusively the coffee districts. 



Number of Acres Cultivated with 
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Total ... 12,300,425 ; 1,433.47.9 207,344 ! 3 S »934 | 12,411 3,019 635.11S ^ 3 Ij 933 12,247 141,881 | 57,739 . 130,040 
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Sa^—(the inarwa or mandwa of northern India) is by far the most 
important of any crop raised on dry fields and sui)plies all the lower 
ranks with their common diet. It is reckoned the most wholesome 
and invigorating food for labouring people.^ Three kinds arc distin¬ 
guished of Jt, which, however, arc only varieties; the kari or black, 
kempu or red, and hullupare. All are equally productive, but the third 
when nearly ripe is very apt to shake the seed. In some places all 
three are sown intermixed in the same field, but in others more atten¬ 
tion is paid to the quality of the grain. The black is considered in 
some parts to be sim])ly grain that has got wet when it is threshing. 

Hie principal varieties in the eastern districts are the gidda rd\i and 
dodda rdgi. The former ripens in four months, and the latter in four 
and a half; and the latter is esteemed both the best in (]uality, and the 
most productive ; but when the rain sets in late, as it requires less time 
to ripen, the gidda is preferable. In the Mysore District the gidda 
ragi is called kdr rdgi, and somewhat different. There are three kinds 
of Mr rdgi: the iniiaga, or straight-spiked ragi, which is always sown 
separately from the others ; the Idii modgala, or ivhite ragi with incurved 
spikes; and the kari modgala, or incurved black ragi: the two latter 
are sometimes kept separate, and sometimes sown intermixed. The 
cultivation for all the three is quite fhe same and the value of the 
different kinds is equal ; but the produce of the kari modgala is rather 
the greatest. 

“ The whole world,” says Wilks, “ does not, perhaps, exhibit a 
cleaner system of husbandry than that of the cultivation of ragi in the 
home fields of Mysore. On the first shower of rain after harvest the 
home fields are again turned up with the plough,- and this operation, 
as, showers occur, is repeated six successive times during the dry season, 
at once destroying the weeds and opening the ground to the influence 

I 

* The following is the coiiiposilion of ragi grain according to Professor Church in 
Food^ Grains of India 

In 100 parts 




Husked 

Whole 

In I lb. 

Water 

... 

13*2 .. 

. 12*5 . 

.. 2 oz 0 grains 

Albuminoids 

... 

7-3 •• 

59 . 

0 M 4*3 >» 

Starch 


73*2 .. 

74*6 . 

. II ,, 409 »» 

Oil. 

... 

i’5 •• 

0-8 . 

0 ,, 5^ »» 

Fibtt 


2*5 ... 

36 . 

. 0 „ 252 „ 

Ash 


2*3 .. 

2*6 . 

. 0 „ 182 „ 


The nutrient ratio is here 1:13, the nutrient value 84. The percentage of phos¬ 
phoric acid in the whole grain is abcnit 0*4. 

- This is the practice in the Mysore District, but in the eastern districts the fields 
are left untouched after harvest, with the stubble standing, until the early rains of the 
following spring. 
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of the sun, the decomposition of water and air, and the formation of 
new compounds. The manure of the village, which is carefully and 
skilfully prepared, is then spread out on the land, and incorporated 
with it by a seventh ploughing, and a harrowing with an instrument 
nearly resembling a large rake, drawn by oxen and guided by a boy : 
when the field is completely pulverized, a drill plough, of admirable 
and simple contrivance, performs the operation of sowing twelve rows 
at once by means of twelve hollow bamboos at the lower end, piercing 
a transverse beam at equal intervals and united at the top in a wooden 
bowl, which receives the seed and feeds the twelve drills: a pole at 
right Jngles with this beam (introduced between two oxen) is connected 
with the yoke; the bamboos project below about three inches beyond 
the transverse beam, being jointed at their insertion for the purpose of 
giving a true direction to the projecting parts, which being cut diagon¬ 
ally at the end, serve, w^hen the machine is put in motion, at once to 
make the little furrow and introduce the seed : a flat board, placed 
edgewise and annexed to the machine, closes the process ; levelling the 
furrows and covering the seed. If the crop threatens to be too early or 
too luxuriant, it is fed down with sheep. Two operations of a weeding 
plough of very simple construction, at proper intervals of time, loosens 
the earth about the roots and dSstroys the weeds ; and afterwards during 
the growth of the crop, at least three hand weedings are applied. This 
laborious process rewards the husbandman in good seasons with a crop 
of eighty fold from the best land. The period between seed-time and 
harvest is five months. There is another kind of ragi which requires 
but three months. It is sown at a different season in worse ground, 
and requires different treatment.” ^ 

In some parts, as near Seringapatam, the ground having be«n 
prepared in the same way, the ragi is sown broad-cast, and covered by 
the plough. The field is then smoothed with the halivc^ wjiich is a 
harrow or rather a large rake drawn by two bullocks, 'rhen, if sheep 
are to be had, a flock of them is repeatedly driven over the field, wtich 
is supposed to enable it to retain the moisture \ and for this purpose 
bullocks are used when sheep cannot be procured. Next day single 
furrows are drawn throughout the field at the relative distance of six feet. 
In these are dropped the seeds of either avare or tovari^ w'hich are 
never cultivated by themselves; nor is rdgi ever cultifiited without 
being mixed with drills of these leguminous plants. The seed of the 
avare or tovari is covered by the foot of the person who drops it into 
the furrow. Fifteen days aftenvards the kunte or bullock-hoe is drawn 
ay over the field; which destroys every young plant that it touches, and 
brings the remainder into regular rows. On the thirty-fifth day the 
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kunte is drawn again, at right angles to its former direction. On the 
forty-fifth day it is sometimes drawn again ; but when the two former 
ones have sufficiently thinned the young corn, the third hoeing is not 
necessary. At the end of the second month, the vreeds should be 
removed by the small iron instrument called ujari. According to the 
quantity of rain, the ragi ripens in from three to four months. The 
avare and tovari do not ripen till the seventh month. The reason of 
sowing these plants along with the ragi seems to be that the rains 
frequently fail, and then the ragi dies altogether, or at least the crop is 
very scanty; but in that case the leguminous plants resist the drought 
and are ripened by the dews, which are strong in autumn. When the 
rdgi succeeds, the leguminous plants are oppressed by it and produce 
only a small return; but when the ragi fails, they spread wonderfully 
and give a very considerable return. 

In other places, as in Kolar, where the seed is sown by the drill- 
plough, kurige ; behind the kilrige is tied the implement called sudike, 
into which is put the seed of the avare or tovari; by this method, for 
every twelve drills of ragi there is one drill of pulse. After the field 
has been sown, it is harrowed with the bullock-rake called halive^ and 
then smoothed with a bunch of thorns, which is drawn by a bullock 
and pressed down by a large stone. 'Here sheep are only used to 
trample the ragi fields when there is a scarcity of rain. The bullock- 
hoe called kunte is used on the fifteenth and eighteenth days after 
sowing. On the twenty-sixth day the harrowing is repeated. On the 
thirty-second the field is cleared from weeds with the implement called 
oravari. In four months the ragi ripens and in five the pulses. 

In the west, about Periyapatna, in very rich soils, nothing is put in 
drills along with ragi; but immediately after that grain has been cut, a 
second crop of kadak is sown, which does not injure the ground. 
Sometimes a second crop of sdme or of huchchelju is taken ; but these 
exhaust the soil much. When rain does not come at the proper 
season, the ragi fields are sown with hura/ij kadale, huchcheliu^ or kari- 
sdme, 'rhe two leguminous plants do not injure the soil; but the 
huchchejlu and same render the succeeding crop of ragi very poor. 

In Shimoga the rdgi seed, mixed with dung, is placed very thin with 
the hand in furrows drawn at the distance of about seven inches 
throughout the field, a small quantity being dropped at about every 
ten inches. In every seventh furrow are put the seeds of avare, tm^ari, 
and pundi intermixed, or of uddu by itself. 

Rdgi is reaped by the sickle, and the straw is cut within four inches 
of the ground. For three days the handfuls are left on the field ; and 
then, without being bound up in sheaves, are stacked, and the whole is. 
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well thatched. At any convenient time within three months it is 
opened, dried two days in the sun, and then trodden out by oxen. 
The seed, having been thoroughly dried in the sun, is preserved in 
straw 7 m'ide, I'hc remainder is put into pits, or hagevu; where, if care 
has been taken to dig the pit in dry soil, it will kee]:^ in perfect 
preservation for ten years. 

Rdgi is always ground into flour, as wanted, by means of a hand-mill 
called Msa-gallu, In this operation it loses nothing by measure, 'i’he 
flour is dressed in various ways. The most common arc, a kind of 
pudding called hittu^ and two kinds of cakes called rofii and dbshc^ 
both which are fried in oil. For all kinds of cattle, the nigi straw is 
reckoned superior to that of rice.’ 

' The following is an esliinatc by Dr. Forbes Watson of the food-value of ragi and 
other Indian grains, taken from INTr. Elliot’s book {Ex/>L‘ric’ffCt’s of a Planter). 

“The position of nigi as food, when coin])ared with some of the other Indian 
cereals, ap])ears from the following table 


Name of the (Jrain 


Number of analyzed samples 


Moisture . 

Nitrogenous matter 

(lluten, albumen, t\:c. ... 
Cellulose or woody fibre 
Carhonous matter 
Starch, gum, »S:c. 

Fat or oil . 

Oxide of iron. 

I’olassa. 

Soda 

Lime . 

Magnesia . 

Chlorine . 

Phosphoric acid 

Sulphuric acid. 

Silica ... 



Bajree 

j Jowaree 

Rirc 

IWgi 

Whftit 

{Pcniciliaria 


(( hy^ia 

’ (Etensine 


s/ticata) 

i 7>Ht£are) 

satira) 

\ coeocaua) 

9 . ' 

3 

\ 

2 

j 

1 

9 

1 

7 

Per cent. ; 

Per cent. 

1 Per cent. 

1 

J’er cent. 

Per cent. 

12*00 

12*00 

1' 12*00 

12*00 

12*00 

13*42 

10*27 

9-38 i 

7 ' 4 o 

f>-S 3 

2*69 

1*49 

2-23 1 

! 

•39 

3 36 

68-Si 

71 01 

72-68 

78’97 

74'44 

1*15 

y 27 

2*04 

•57 

1-17 

•019 , 

•026 

*018 

*008 

064 

•214 ' 

■405 

•207 

•066 

•534 

•392 

•T32 

*135 

*082 

•oirf 

•068 1 

064 

•094 

•026 

*617 

•241 1 

*239 

*260 

*103 

*163 

•059 

•058 

•016 

*016 

• *048 

•817 : 

*678 

•856 

*287 

*595 

•TS 4 ’ 

•J05 

*108 

■080 

•Pio 

•029 ! 

*375 

*088 

*092 

•334 


The order according to which these cereals are arranged is determined by the 
amount of nitrogenous matter they contain. Wheat stands pre-eminent, followed by 
bajrcc and jowaree [or sajje and jola], whilst rice and ragi occupy the lowest position. 
It will be observed that, in order to avoid the jierturbations in the natural order 
which may arise from a varying amount of moisture in the grains, all the analyses 
have been reduced to a common moisture of twelve per cent., which is thaUto which 
all grains more or less approach. The numbers inserted in the table are, therefore, 
true comparative numbers. 

The ragis grown at different ]-)laccs .seem to .show almost a greater latitude in com- 
poiition than most of the other grains. Among the seven .samples analyzed the 
amount of nitrogenous matter varies between 5*49 an<l 9*24 per cent., so that, although 
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Tbta or udt rdgi is not the same with that cultivated on dry grounds, 
although in the sense adopted V)y botanists it is not specifically 
different; but the seed which is raised on dry fields will not thrive in 
gardens ; nor will that which is raised in gardens thrive without 
irrigation. ^Garden ragi is always transplanted, and hence it is called 
7 idti, The following is the process followed in the Kolar District. 
For the seedling bed, dig the ground in Pushya (Dec.—Jan.) and give 
it a little dung. Divide it into squares, and let it have some more 
manure. Then sow the seed very thick ; cover it with dung, and give 
it water, which must be repeated once in three days. The ground 
into which it is to be transplanted, is in Pushya ploughed five 
times, and must be dunged and divided into squares with proper 
channels. About the beginning of Magha, or end of January, 
water the seedlings well, and pull them up by the roots : tie them in 
bundles, and put them in water. Then reduce to mud the ground into 
which they are to be transplanted, and place the young ragi in it, with 
four inches distance between each plant. Next day water, and every 
third day for a month this must be repeated. Then weed with a small 

the iiverage is inferior lo tlie rice, there are samples v\liich may be richer in nitrogen 
than most of the rices. Still, this is only one aspect of the question. The amount 
of nitrogen is too oft(jn looked upon as the only exi>onent of the nutritive value. 
This is a very circumscribed view of the extremely complicated and many-sided 
problem of nutrition. Each of the normal comjx)nents of the human body can 
l)ecome of ixiramount im])ortance under certain conditions. The oxide of iron in the 
ash of the grains amounts only to some tenths of a per cent. ; but still the regular 
supply even of this small (juantity is essential for the projier i)erformance of the vital 
functions, as it is indispens;il)le in the formation of the blood-cor])usclcs. A dearth 
of iron would, therefore, be just as fatal as a want of the nitrogenous, or carbonous, 
or other principal constituen^ of food. In judging, therefore, of the relative value of 
an article of food, the amounts of nitrogen and carbon cannot be relied on as the sole 
guide. The mineral constituents must be taken into account. At the time when I 
published m^ first analyses of ragi, these extended only to the organic compounds of 
the grain, and the position which I then assigned to it—guided only by the percentage 
of nilj;ogen---has been borne out by the subsequent analyses. Since then, however, a 
detailed examination of the ash has been made, which yielded some remarkable con¬ 
clusions. The ragi seems to be uncommonly rich in certain important mineral con¬ 
stituents. The amount of phosphoric acid in ragi is only lower by tine-fourth than 
that in wheat, and it is more than twice as high as in rice. It contains eight times tis 
much iron, and eight times as much potassa as rice, and, indeeil, more of potassa 
than any of the other grains. It is, likewise, exceptionally rich in lime. The ash, 
composed, as it chiefly is, of the most imjKjrtant elements, amounts on the average 
to 2^ per cent, in r»agi, as compared with 0760 per cent, contained in rice. It is 
therefore jwssible, if not indeed proliable, that the large amount and favour¬ 
able composition of the ragi ash may more than counterbalance its inferiority in 
nitrogen, so that although, according lo the nutritive standard hitherto in use, it must 
be put below rice, rdgi may still be, on the whole, a food satisfying by itself more 
completely the numerous exigencies of an article of human diet than rice.’* 
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hoe, and water once in four days. It ripens in three months from the 
time when the seed was sown; and in a middling crop produces twenty 
fold. It is only sown on the ground at times when no other crop could 
be procured, as the expense of cultivation nearly equals the value of the 
crop. Another kind of nat ragi cultivated in Sira as a Vais'^kha crop is 
called tripati. 

Avare —is never cultivated alone, but always with rdgi, as 
described above. When ripe, the legumes are nearly dry. The plant 
having been cut and for one day exposed to the sun, is beaten with a 
stick to separate the seed. That which is designed for seed is 
presetved in mudes ; while that for consumption is kept in pots, and 
is used in curries. The straw is eaten by all kinds of cattle except 
horses.* 

Tojari (or Tovari) —is also cultivated only with ragi, as described 
above. It is cut when almost dry, then put up in heaps, and on the 
day after it is opened to dry in the sun. The grain is beaten out with 
a stick; and that intended for sowing must be preserved in a straw 
rniide. It is used in curry. After the seed has been threshed, cattle 
eat the husks of the legume. The straw is used for fuel. A larger 
variety, called turuka togari^ is produced by garden cultivation.® 

'rhe best soil for the cultivation of these three articles is the black 
soil, or ere bhumi\ which yields a croj) of ragi every year, and even 
without manure will give a considerable return ; but when it can be 
procured, dung is always given. After a crop of jbla^ ragi does not 
thrive; but jdla succeeds after a crop of ragi. The next best soil for 
ragi, and the one most commonly used, is the kebbe or red soil. In 
this also it is sometimes cultivated without dung ; but it requires to be 
manured at least once in two or three years. Iii maraiu, or sandy, and 
dare soils, it every year requires dung. 

Jola —next to ragi is the most considerable dry crop. In the south 
it is often sown for fodder; for, when the crop is not uncommonly good, 

' The following is Professor Church’s analysis of avare l)eanss— 

In icx> parts In z lb 

Husked With husk oz grs 


Water . 

... I 2 -I 

... I 2 'I 

I 

410 

Albuminoids 

... 24'4 

... 22*4 

3 

255 

Starch . 

... 57-8 

... 54*2 

8 

294 

Oil . 

... 1-5 

... 1*4 

o» 

98 

Fibre . 

1-2 

... 6-5 ... 

I 

17 

Ash . 

... 3-0 

... 3'4 

0 

238* 


The nutrient ratio deduced is i: 2*5 ; the nutrient value 8o. 

- According to the same authority i lb of the pea would contain i oz 361 grains of 
water, 3 oz 2^ grains of albuminoids, and 9 oz 11 grains of starch. The nutrient 
ratio would be about 1:3; the nutrient value 80. 
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the grain is no object. It is cut and given to the cattle at a time when 

• rdgi straw is not to be procured. Previously to being given to cattle, 
however, it must be dried, as the green straw is found to be very 
pernicious. There are two kinds of jbia ; the white {bili) and red 
{keJNpti), When they are intended to be cut for the grain, these are 
sown separately; as the red kind ripens in three months, while four are 
required to ripen the white j(S]a. A red ragi soil is preferred for it, 
and crops of ragi and joja are generally taken alternately, the crop of 
ragi having an extraordinary allowance of dung. The j6]a requires less 
rain than the ragi, and admits of a second crop of hurnli being taken 
after it; and thus, in the course of two years, there are on thc^same 
ground three crops. 

'I'he j6]a is both made into flour for puddings and cakes, and is 
boiled whole to eat with curry, like rice. It is a good grain; but at the 
utmost does not keej) alcove two years. 

The join that is cultivated on dry field in Madgiri is of three kinds : 
feempUy and /lasant. 'Phey are all, probably, mere* varieties, 
'fhe best soil for them is a black clay; and the next, the same mixed 
with sand. For nigi these soils are of a poor quality ; but on the same 
dry field joja and ragi may be alternately cultivated without injuring 
either. In Vais'akha, or the second nionth after the vernal equinox, 
plough four times. After the next rain sow the seed. It is sown 
either broad-cast or by dropping it in the furrow after the plough. 
Smooth the field by drawing a plank over it. It requires neither 
weeding nor manure. For fodder its straw is inferior to that of ragi, 
but superior to that of rice. A^ii^ara joja ripens in 4I months, kempn 
and hasaru in four months. 'Pheir produce is rather less in the order 
arc mentioned. 

'J'owards Ilarihar the joja crop is always accomj)anied by one or 
more of tlpc following articles ; avarc^ togari^ /lasam, wndiki\ hurali^ and 
a/asandi. These being intended chiefly for family use, a portion of 
each is wanted, and every man puts in his jdla field a drill or two of 
each kind. Joja thrives on black clay, but is also sown on the red 
earth, and even .sometimes on the stony soil. In Chaitra the field is 
hoed with a heg-kunfe^ which requires from six to eight oxen to draw it; 
for this is the month following the vernal equinox, when the soil is very 
dry and hard.® In the following month the field is ploughed once, and 
then manured. In the month preceding the summer solstice, the seed 
is sown after a rain by means of the drill; while the rows of the 
accompanying grains are put in by means of the siidike, which is tied 
to the drill. The field is then smoothed with the kbiu kuntCy a hoe 
drawn by oxen, of lighter make than the heg-kunte. On the twentieth 
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day the field is weeded with the ede kunte^ and on the twenty-eighth 
day this is repeated. In five months the jola ripens, without further 
trouble.^ 

In the north of the Tumkiir District a few fields of watered land are 
entirely allotted for the cultivation of hili jo/a. The soil (jf these is a 
rich black mould, but does not require much water. Only one crop a 
year is taken. The produce is great, not only as an immense increase 
on the seed sown, but as affording a great deal of food. 1'hc following 
is the mode of cultivation :—begin to ])lough in Vais'akha and in the 
course of seven months plough eight or nine times. Then manure 
with dung, mud from the bottom of tanks, and leaves of the /lori^e ; 
and if there be no rain, water the field before sowing, l^revious to 
being planted, the seed must have been soaked in water. A man then 
draws furrows with a plough, and another places the seed in the 
furrows at the distance of four or five inches. By the next furrow it 
is covered. The field is then smoothed by drawing over it a plank, on 
one end of which a man stands, and by this means that forms a low 
ridge. Thus throughout the field, at the distance of six feet, which is 
the length of the plank, parallel rows of ridges are produced. The 
intermediate spaces are divided into oblong plots by forming with the 
hand ridges which at every e^ght or twelve cubits distance cross the 
others at right angles. At the same time the areas of the plots are 
exactly levelled. The waterings, after the first month, must be given 
once in twelve or fourteen days. In some villages the farmers weed 
the jo/(i when it is six weeks old ; in' others they do not take this 
trouble. Some people around every field of jo/a plant a row of 
/iiisum/?a seeds, and the prickly nature of that plant keeps away cattle. 

Bili jo/a is sometimes sown in place of the Vais'akha crop of rice. 
This must be followed by a Karttika crop of ragi, as after it the 
produce of rice would be very small. The jdla also thrives bpst after a 
Karttika crop of ragi. Aj^^ara jb/a is also sometimes seen in place of 
the Vais'akha crop on rice ground. It ripens in four months. 

Save. —There are three kinds of sdvc cultivated in the east: /lari^ 


^ The nutrient ratio of jola is given by Professor Church as i : SB and the nutrient 
value as 86. It contains, he tells us, *86 per cent, of ])hosplu>ric acid and *21 per 
cent, of potash. The following is his analysis of the grain ■ 




In 100 parts 

In I ll> 

Water 


... 12*5 

2 OZ 0 gr 

Albuminoids 


... 9*3 

I » 214 n 

Starch 


... 723 

II „ 248 „ 

Oil 


2*0 

0 „ 140 „ 

Fibre 


2*2 

° » >54 )> 

Ash 
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0 .. J «9 .. 
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/can, and /id/ or />i 7 /. 'J'hey are never intermixed, and the cultivation 
of the first kind differs from that of the other two. For /tart sdve 
plough three times in the same manner as for rngi. If there be any to 
spare, give the field dung, sow broad-cast, and harrow with the bullock- 
rake. In three months the grain ripens without farther trouble ; when 
it is cut down, stacked on the field for six days, and then trodden out. 
It keeps best in the store-house, and is never made into flour. Cattle 
eat the straw without injury, but it is inferior to the straw of either ragi 
or rice. For the other two kinds, plough three times in the course of 
Ashadha (June -July); then, after the first good rain, sow broad-cast, 
plough in the seed, and harrow. They do not necessarily require 
dung ; but if any can be spared, they will grow the better for it. When 
ripe, which hap})ens also in three months, they are managed as the 
other kind is. 'Fhe seed and i)r()duce of all are nearly the same. 

In Madgiri the best soil for .same is considered to be the red or ash- 
coloured, containing a good deal of sand, which is common on high 
places. Without much manure, this ground does not bear constant 
cropping. After resting a year or more, it is first cultivated for /iiirali 
and next season for same. If manure can be procured, a crop of ragi 
is taken, and then it has another fallow. Dung being a scarce article, 
in place of the ragi a st;cond crop of same is taken; but it is a bad one. 
If the fallow has been long, and high bushes have grown up, after 
burning these, the croi) of hurali will be great, and two or three good 
crops of same will follow. When good ragi soil has for a year or more 
been waste, and is to be brought again into cultivation, the first crop 
ought to be same ; for ragi thrives very ill on land that is not constantly 
cultivated. In this case^ the same gives a great quantity of straw, but 
littJe grain. A\'hen the rains have failed, so that the ragi has not been 
sown, or when, in consequence of drought, it has died, should the end 
of the serwon be favourable, a crop of same is taken from the fields 
that tjre usually cultivated with ragi. This crop also runs to straw, and 
the following crop of ragi requires more dung than usual. In the 
course of thirty day.s, any time between the middle of April and 
middle of July, plough three or four time.s. Then after a good rain, or 
one which makes the water run on the surface of the ground, harrow 
with the rake drawn by oxen, and sow the same seed with the drill, 
putting in witH the sudi/ce rows of the pulses called /lurali or togaru 
In four raonths, without farther trouble, it ripens. 

The same in Sira is of three kinds ; bi/i, /cari, and ma/iga or muji/ia, 
I'he cultivation for the three kinds is the same, but the seeds are always 
kept separate. The soil that agrees with them is the mara/u, and dare^ 
or poor sandy and stony lands. This soil, if it were dunged, wmld 
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every year produce a crop of same; but, as tliat can seldom be spared, 
the Stime is always succeeded by a crop of hurali, which restores the 
ground ; and alternate crops of these grains may be continued, without 
any fallow, or without injury to the soil. LV// sif/m' ripens in and 
kart in four months ; the inali^a requires only three munths, and is 
therefore preferred when the rains begin late; but it gives little straw, 
and therefore in favourable seasons the others are more eligible. Same 
straw is here reckoned better fodder than that of rice; and, when 
mixed with the husks of hurali or togari, is j;)referred even to that of 
ragi. Except in case of necessity, j()]a straw is never used. 

S 9 ve in the south is never sown on the cre or black clay, and rarely 
on the kebbe^ or red soil ; the two worst qualities of land being 
considered as siifUiciently good for such a cro]). In the spring the field 
is ploughed five times. At the commencement of the heavy rains it is 
sown broad-cast, and the seed is covered l.)y a jiloughing. lA en in the 
worst soil, there is no absolute necessity for dung; but when any can 
be spared, the crop will doubtless be benefited In- manure. It ripens 
without further care in three months, is cut close to the ground, and 
gathered into stacks. Five or six days afterwards it is spread on a 
threshing-floor, and the grain is tramjiled out by oxen. 'J'hat intended 
for sowing is dried in the stin, and tied up in straw mudes, "J'he 
remainder is preserved in kanajas. It is sometimes boiled whole, like 
rice ; at others, ground into flour for cakes. All kinds of cattle eat the 
straw, which is also esteemed the best for stuffing ])ai‘k-saddles.' 

Navane. —There are two varieties cultivated in the Mysore District; 
the one called y;id(hi^ or ^’hort; and the other join, or long ; and dodda^ 
or great. Unless a quantity of dung can be spared, it is never sown on 
the tw'O worst soils. On the t\vo best .soils it requires no manure, gnd 
does not injure the succeeding crop of nigi. In the sj)ring, jilough six 
times. When the heavy rains commence, S(nv, and plough i^i the seed. 
It requires neither weeding nor hoeing, and ripens in three months. 
Cut it close to the ground, and stack it for eight days ; then spread it 
to the sun for a day, and on the next tread out the grain with oxen. 
The seed for .sowing must Ije well dried in the sun, and preserved in 
a imide. The remainder is kept in a katmja. It is made into flour for 
hittu or pudding, and is also frequently boiled whole, like rice. 'Fhe 
straw' is used for fodder, but is not good. 'J'hc join nf(vai,ie is some¬ 
times put in drills with ragi, in place of the avare or togari. . 

Toward Madgiri the navane is of three kinds, />///, which is cultivated 

^ The following analy.sis of the grain (with husk) is given by Profes-sor Church :-~ 
J.n 100 parts there are contained, water 12*0 ; alhuniinoids, 8*4 ; starch, 72*5 ; oil, 3*0 ; 
fibre, 2-2; ash 1*9. The nutrient ratio is i ; 9*5, and the nutrient value 88. 
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on watered land; kempu^ which is cultivated in palm gardens; and 
mohu^ which is cultivated in dry field. It is Sometimes sown along 
with cotton, but it is also cultivated separately. It grows on both ragi 
and jdja ground, and does not injure the succeeding crop of either. 
In the course of twenty or thirty days, any time in Jyeshtha, Ashadha, 
or Sravana, the third, fourth, and fifth months after the vernal equinox, 
plough four times. If dung can be obtained, it ought to be put on 
after the first ])loughing. AVith the next rain, harrow with the rake 
drawn by oxen, sow broad-cast, and harrow again. The straw is 
reckoned next in quality to that of ragi; but the grain, in the opinion 
of the natives, is inferior. • 

"i'he navane cultivated on dry field in Sira is that called /v//, and is 
rai.sed either (;n the tw(j poorer soils, or on a black mould that has been 
prejiared for it by a crop of the pulse called hesaru. It is considered 
as exhausting to the ground : but this is obviated by ploughing up the 
field immediately after the navane has been cut, thus exposing the soil 
to the air. In the two months following the vernal equinox, plough 
four times. W'ith the next good rain, harrow with the rake drawn by 
oxen, and sow the seed with the drill; putting navane in the kurige^ and 
the pulse called avare in the sudike. In three months it ripens without 
farther troulile. I'or cattle, the straw is better than that of rice. 

Baragu is of two kinds; while and black. A sandy soil of any 
kind agrees with this corn, which is also valuable as requiring very 
little rain, 'fhe straw is better fodder than that of rice. In the second 
month after the \ e'rnal ec[uinox, plough three times. After the next 
rain, in the following month, either sow with the drill, and harrow with 
the rake drawn by oxen, or sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed. 
In^three months it ripens without farther trouble, and in a favourable 
season produces sixteen seeds. 

'fhere i^s only one kind cultivated in Kolar. After the heavy rains 
have ceased, plough twice, and without manure sow broad-cast, and 
plough in the seed. Without any farther trouble it ri[)ens in two 
months and a half, is cut down close by the ground, stacked for one or 
two days, and then trodden out. The grain is kept in store-houses, 
and preserves well for two yeans. It is boiled entire, like rice. The 
straw is only used for fuel. A good crop produces twelve seeds, a 
middling one,#eight. It requires a rich black clay.* 

Haraka —as it is found to injure the succeeding crop of ragi, is 
never in the south cultivated on the best soil, and rarely on that of the 

' The following is given by I’rofessor Church as the chemical conqwsition of the 
grain ;—In icx) parts there are, water, i2’o ; albuminoids, 12*6 ; starch, 69*4; oil, 3*6^; 
fibre, I *0 ; ash i *4. The nutrient ratio is i : 6, and the nutrient value 89. 
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second quality. It is commonly followed by a crop of horse gram, and 
is seldom allowed any manure. In the spring plough five times. The 
dung, if any be given, must be put on before the last ploughing. When 
the heavy rains commence, sow broad-cast, and plough in tlie seed: 
next day form drills of togari in the same manner as with ragi. When 
the sprouts arc a span high, hoe with the A’/z/z/e, once longitudinally and 
once across the field. Next weed with the zz/ti/r. It ri])ens in six 
months; and having been cut down near the root, is stacked for six days. 
It is then trodden out by cattle. 'Fhe seed reserved for sowing must lie 
well dried in the sun. The remainder is presiTved in thc‘ katiaja, but 
doescnot keep long. It is both boiled like rice, and made into flour 
for dressing as hittu, or jiudding. The straw is eaten by every kind c^f 
cattle; but, of all the fodders used here, this is reckoned the worst. 

The following is the [irocess of cultivation \n the east. At the 
commencement of the rains, plough three times in the course of a few 
days. As soon as the heavy rains begin, sow the seed broad-cast, and 
cover it by a third ploughing. It requires no manure, and here the 
pulse called togari is never sown with haraka. At the end of a 
month weed it with the iiiijilement called woravari. It requires six 
months to ripen, and is cut near the root, stacked on the field for five 
or six days, and then dried in the sun, and trodden out. The grain is 
commonly preserved in pits, and does not keej) longer than one year. 
It is never made into flour. The straw is bad forage, and is used 
chiefly for manure. 'I'he produce in a good croi) is twenty-fold : in a 
middling crop fifteen-fold. 

Haraka at Madgiri is sown in low soft places, where, in the rainy 
season, water is found near the surface. I'he soil is of different kinds. 
In Vai.s'akha, Jye'shtha and A.shadha, or thre(^ months following the 
middle of Aj)ril, plough three times in the course of thirty da)'s. After 
the next rain that happen.s, harrow with the rake drawn by oxen, sow 
broad-cast, and then repeat the harrowing. It ripens in six months with¬ 
out farther trouble. As fodder for cattle, the straw is reckoned t*qual 
to that of ragi, or of hurali. The produce in a good crop is forty-fold. 

Alsandi. —Of this grain there is but one kind, and it is cultivated 
in the south only as a Mr crop, which is performed exactly in the 
same manner with that of the Mr uddu, 'Fhc green p(xls, and ripe 
grain, are both made into currie.s, by frying them in oil \\\th tamarinds, 
turmeric, onions, capsicum, and salt. Horses cat the grain ; but the 
straw is only useful as manure.* 

* According to Profcs.sor Church lOO ]>art.s of the husked bean contain—water, 
12*5 parts; albuminoid.s, 24*1 ; .starch, 56*8; oil, 1*3; fibre, 1*8; and ash, 3*5, of 
iShich I *0 consists of pho.sphoric acid. 
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Hurali or horse-gram is of two kinds, black and white or red ; both 
are sown intermixed. The worst qualities of soil are those commonly 
used for this grain in the east; and on the same fields, same, haraka 
and huchcheJlu are cultivated, without one crop injuring the other, or 
without a potation being considered as of the smallest benefit. For 
horse-gram plough twice, in the course of a few days, any time in 
Kartika. Then after a shower sow^ broad-cast ; or, if none happen, 
steep the seed for three hours in water. Plough in the seed. It has 
no manure, and in three months ripens without farther trouble. Cut 
it dowm early in the morning, stack it for one day, and then dry it five 
days in the sun. 'J'read it out, and clean it with a fan. It preirerves 
best in a store-house, but does not kcei) longer than one year. The 
forage is here reckoned inferior to ragi straw. The produce in a good 
crop is fifteen-fold; and in a middling one ten-fold. 

In the south the two varieties, the n;d and the black, are always 
sown intermixed. In the last half of Sravana, plough three times. 
Sow broad-cast with the first rain of Phadrapada. It requires no 
manure, and the seed is covered by a fourth ploughing. In three 
months it ripens without farther trouble, and is then pulled up by the 
roots, and stacked for eight days : after which it is spread in the sun to 
dry, and next day is trodden out by oxoii. 'I'he seed for sowing must 
be well dried in the sun, and preserved in mudes : the remainder is 
ke^it in pots, or in the kanaja. It is used for human food, either 
dre.ssed as curry, or parched ; but the chief consumption of it is for 
cattle, both horses and bullocks. 'Phe straw is an excellent fodder, and is 
preferred even to that of ragi. It is generally sown on the two worst 
soils, in fields that are ncvi*r used for anything else; but it also follows as a 
second crop after j<'>!a ;’or, when from want of rain the crop of ragi has 
failed, the field is ploughed up and sown with horse-gram. In this 
case, the next crop of ragi will be very poor, unlc.ss it be allowed a 
great quantity of manure. In places where the red and black horse- 
graifis are kept separate, the black kind is sown from twelve to twenty 
days later than the other. 

The only kind cultivated towards the north-east is the white. 
Except after kdr c/Ju^ or upon new ground, it never succeeds. The 
longer the ground has been waste, especially if it has been overgrown 
with small biishes of the taiigadi^ or banddri (cassia auriculata and 
dodonea viscosa), so much the better for htiraii. It grows best upon ash- 
coloured soil, and next to that prefers a red soil, in which there is 
much sand. In Sravana, burn the bushes ; and either then, or in the* 
course of the next month, plough once. After the next good rain sow 
the seed broad-cast, and plough the field across the former furrows. ' 
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The hurali at Sira is black and white mixed. It grows better on 
stony than on sandy soils; and gives the greatest crops >vhen cultivated 
on land that has been waste, and over-run with bushes; L)ut it also 
thrives tolerably on land that is alternately cultivated with it and s:inie, 
or sajje. In the month which precedes and that which^ follows the 
autumnal equinox, sow the seed broad-cast, and then cover it with the 
plough. In four months it ripens without farther trouble, both straw 
and husks are reckoned good for labouring cattle; hut they arc said 
to be bad for milch cows.^ 

Uddu —is of two kinds; tV/zX* and Thci r///Z: uddu 

seemc to be a variety, with black .seeds. It is cultivated in Mysore 
District as follows :—'I'he ploughing commences ten days after the feast 
Sivardtri^ in February. Previous to the first ])loughing, if there has 
not recently been any rain, the field must have a little water, and then 
it is three times ploughed. The seed is sown immediately before tht‘ 
third ploughing, by which it is covered, d'his iTop obtains neither 
water, manure, nor weeding. The straw, when ripe, is pulled up by 
the roots, stacked for three days, dried two days in the sun, and then 
trodden out by bullocks. The flour, made into cakes, and fried in oil, 
is here a common article of diet. It is also mixed with rice flour, and 
made into white cakes called* dosL\ which are also fried in oil, and are 
a fiivoLirite food. The straw is reckoned j)erni(‘ious to cattle. It is 
thrown on the dtinghill, and serves to increase tlu‘ rpiantity of manure. 
The grain is always preserved in the mude^ or straw bag. 

Dod uddu is also called haiu uddu. It is cultivated and managed 
exactly like the other kind \ but the first ploughing is on the eighth 
day after the Swama Gauri vrata^ in August. 'I'he sowing season is 
fifteen days afterwards. The straw is equally pernicious to cattle, but 
the grain is reckoned better than that of the chik uddu. 

About Madgiri it grows best on a black soil, which it does not 
injure for the succeeding crop of jdla. Plough twice in Ashddha or 
Sravana, the fourth and fifth months after the vernal eejuinox. 5 \fter 
the next rain sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed. In three and a 

The folio ing IS me resuii of Professor Church’s analysis of horse-gram : 
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half months it ripens without farther trouble. The straw is only useful 
as fodder for camels. 

Dod tiddu is cultivated in the west on good ragi soils, and is taken 
as an alternate enjp with that grain. After cutting the ragi the field is 
ploughed opce a month fijr a year. At the last ploughing some people 
sow the seed broad-cast, and cover it with the plough; others drop it 
into the furrow after the plough. In this last case, the young plants 
are always too tliick ; and when they are a month old, j)art of them 
must be destroyed by the lioe drawn by oxen. If sown broad-cast, the 
weeds at the end of a month must be removed by the hand, 'rhe 
broad-cast sowing gives least trouble. "I'he drill iiddu produces a little 
more. It ripens in three months. 

I'he or lesser uddii^ is cultivated at the same season witli the 

har and reejuires four months to ripen. Owing to a more 

luxuriant growth, even wlien sown broad cast, it requires the use of the 
hoe drawn by oxen. It is not, however, so productive as the great 
uddu. Cattle eat the straw of uddu when mixed with the husks, and 
with those of hurali, kadale, avare, and togari, aiid w'ith the spikes of 
ragi, after these have been cleared of grain. This fodder is reckoned 
superior to even the straw of ragi. 

Hesaru.---It is of one kind only, but*is cultivated in the south both 
as a haiti and as a kdr crop ; in both of which the manner of cultivation 
is exac’tly the same as that of the nddus. The straw, being equally 
unfit for cattle, is reserved for manure. The grain is dressed as curry. 

In the ea.st it is commonly raised on dry field. It requires a black 
clay ; and, although it have no manure, it does not injure the follow’ing 
crop of nigi. In the course of a few' days in \'aisakha, plough twice, 
sov broad-cast, i)lough the seed, and harrow'. In three months it 
ripens w'ithout farther trouble. It is then cut by the ground, stacked 
for six days, dried in the sun for four, and trodden out by oxen as 
usual. The grain, for use, is preserved in store-houses, and does not 
keep* good more than two months, even although it be occasionally 
dried. The straw' is totally uscle.ss, and will not even answ’er for 
manure. 

'rile hesaru cultivated at Sira is called kariy or black, and requires 
a black soil, to which it is said to add much strength. It is therefore 
taken alternately with navatje^ or with huchchcliii^ both of w'hich are 
considered as e.xhausting crops. It is cultivated exactly in the same 
manner as hurali is, and ripens in three months. Except for feeding 
camels, its straw or husks are of no use. 

In a few* places in Shimoga where there is a moist black soil, the 
rice-ground produces a second crop of kadale, and of hesaru. For the 
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hesaru, the field after the rice harvest must be ploughed twice. In the 
month following the shortest day, it must be watered from a reservoir, 
and smoothed with the implement called koradu. As a mark for the 
sower, furrows are then drawn through the whole field, at the clislaiKre 
of four cubits; and the seed having been sown broad ca^ is covered 
by the plough. The field is then smoothed with the koradu, and in 
four months the crop ripens. 

Wollellu- “is cultivated near Seringapatam, and in some places is 
called phniagana e/Ju. It is raised exactly like the kdr uddu, cut down 
when ripe, and stacked for seven days. It is then exposed to the sun 
for three days, but at night is collected again into a heap : and, 
between every two days drying in the sun, it is kcj)t a day in the heaj). 
By this process the capsules burst of themselves, and the seed falls 
down on the ground. The cultivators sell the greater j)art of the seed 
to the oil-makers. This oil is here in common use with the native s, 
both fc^r the table and for unction. 'J'he seed is also matle into flour, 
which is nixed with jaggory, and formed into a variety of sweet cakes, 
llie straw' is used for fuel and for manure. 

In Kolar it is more romnionly called acJichellu, and is ciiltivatc’d as 
follow’s. In Vais'akha plough twice, w’ilhout manure', sow broad-cMst, 
and plough in the seed. In <hrce months it rij)ens without ktrther 
trouble, is cut down by the ground, and is afterwards managed exactly 
like the uddii. 'Bhe seed is pre.served in the same manner. The 
produce in a good crop is tw’cnty seeds, and in a middling one twelve. 
The straw is used for fuel. 

North of the 'J’llmkur District are cultivated tw'o kinds of sesamum, 
the karii or wollel/u, and the gur-el/u. d’he last forms part of the 
watered crops ; the kar-elju is cultivated on dry field. The soil best 
fitted for it is da 7 X, or stony land, wdiich answers also for same 
and hurali. The ground on which kar-ehu has been cultivated will 
answer for the la.st-mentioned grain, but not so wxll as that w’hif:h has 
been uncultivated. After it, even without dung, same thrives *wxil. 
The same ground will every year produce a good crop of this clju. If 
a crop of ellu is taken one year, and a crop of same the next, and so on 
successively, the crops of elju will be poor, but those of same wall be 
good. After the first rain that happens in Vais'akha, w'hich begins 
about the middle of April, plough three times. With th® next rain sow' 
broad-cast, and plough in the seed. In between four and five months, 
it ripens without farther trouble. The produce in a good crop is 
eighty-fold. 

In the west the kar-e/Ju is sown on ragi fields that-consist of a red 
^oil, and does not exhaust them. The field is ploughed as for rdgi, 
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but it is not allowed manure. The seed is mixed with sand, sown broad¬ 
cast, and harrowed with the rake drawn by oxen. It ripens in four 
months without farther trouble. The .seed is equal to half of the ragi 
that would be sown on the same field. The produce is about twenty 
seeds. The straw is burned, and the ashes are used for manure. 

Huchchellu or the fooh&h-oihplani^ is near Seringapatam most 
commonly sown after jdl.a as a second (Top. When that has been 
reaj)ed, plough four times in the course of eight days. Toward the end 
of Snivana, or about the middh* of August, after a good rain, sow 
broad-cast, and plough in the seed. It requires neither manure nor 
weeding, .'.nd ripens in three monilis. It is eiit near the roo\ and 
stacked for eight days. Then, having been for two or three days 
exposed to the ^un, the set-d is beal**n out with a stick, and separated 

from fragments of the pl.iiit by a fan. The seed is kept in pots. Part 

of it is ])an hed and made into sweetmeat^ with jaggory ; but the 
greater ])arl is sold to the oil-maker for exi)ression. This oil is used in 
cookery, but is rec'koiied inferior to that of ico/Ze/Ju. The stems arc a 
favourite food of the camel ; but are di.sliked by the bullock, though 
want often forc'cs this animal to eat them, ^^’hen not used as a second 
crop after jdia, it is always sown on the two poorer soils. 

"rhe hucJicJic//u near Bangalore is managed exactly in the same 
manner ns the 7 vo/h'(lu. The 70 .seers measure require a little more 

water than tlie other ejju, and gives 65 seers of oil (or a little more 

than 4J gallons). 'Fhis also is used for the table, llie cake is never 
used for curry, but is commonly given to milch cattle. 

Huchchc/Zit is never sow n at Kolar as a second crop. After the male, 
or heavy rains are over, plough once, sow' broad-cast, and plough in the 
seed. It gets no manure, and in three months ripens without farther 
trouble- It is then cut down near the root, stacked for six days, dried 
in the sun for three, and trodden out. The seed is preserved in store¬ 
houses ; the straw’ is used only as manure. 

In* Madgiri huchchc(/u is sow'ii in places called jarugu^ or sticking- 
land, w’hich are situated at the bottom of rocks; from whence in the 
rainy season the w’ater filters, and renders the soil very moist. In such 
places nothing else w’ill thrive. When the rain has set in so late as to 
prevent the cultivation of anything else, the huchcheJUi is sowm also on 
any land, especially on ragi field.s. On such soils, how’cver, it does not 
succeed. In Bhadrapada or A.svfja (from about the middle of August till 
about that of October), plough once, sow broad c ast, and plough in the 
seed, which ripens in four months. 

Haralu. —Two varieties of it are common ; the chikka^ or little 
haralu, cultivated in gardens ] and the dodda, or great haralu, that 
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cultivated in the fields. To grow the latter :—In the spring, plough 
five times before the 15th of Vais'akha. With the first good rain that 
happens afterwards, draw furrows all over the field at a cubit’s distance ; 
and having put the seeds into these at a similar distance, cover them by 
drawing furrows close to the former. When the plants are eight inehcS 
high, hoe the intervals by drawing the first loi^toituSinally, and 

then transversely. When the plants are a cubit and a half high, give 
the intervals a double ploughing. 'J'he plant recjuires no manure, and 
in eight months begins to produce ripe fruit. A bunch is known to be 
ripe by one or two of the ca])sules bursting; and then all those which 
are npe arc collected by breaking them off with the hand. They are 
afterwards put into a heap or large basket; and the bunches, as they 
ripen, are collected once a week, till the commenccinent of the next 
rainy season, when the plant dies. Once in three weeks or a month, 
when the heaj) collected is sufiiciejitly large, the capsules are for three 
or four days spread out to the .sun, and then bi:atefi with a stick to 
make tliem burst 'J'he .seed is then picked out from the husks, and 
either made by the family into oil for domestic use, or sold to the oil- 
makers. It is cultivated on the two best qualities of land, and on the 
better kinds of fim’ahi. ^\'hen the same ])iece of ground is rt'served 
always for the cultivation of tlfis plant, the succeeding croi)s are better 
than the first; when cultivated alternately with nigi, it seems neither to 
improve nor injure the soil for that grain. 

In Kolar District both the great and small kinds are cultivated ; but, 
although the mode of cultivation is the same for both, they are always 
kept separate. In the beginning of the female or slight rains ])lough 
tw'ice. the rains become heav)’, plough again ,• and then, at the 

distance of three-quarters of a culut from cacK other in all direction.s, 
place the seeds in the furrows. When the j)Iants are a span Jn’gh, w'ced 
with the plough, throwing the earth up in ridges at the roots of the 
plants. At the end of the first and second months from the former 
weeding, repeat this operation. In four months it begins to give rij)e 
fruit ’j and once in four days the bunches that are ripe are collected in 
a pit until a sufficient (quantity is procured. It is then exposed to the 
sun, and the husks are beaten off with a stick. In the May following, 
the plant dries up, and is cut for fuel. It is only cultivated in the good 
rdgi soils, which it rather improves for that grain, although it gets no 
dung. 'Fhe small kind is reckoned the be.st, and most productive. 

Haralu is cultivated in the north-east on a particular soil, which is 
reserved for the purpose, and consists of ash-coloured clay mixed with 
.sand. There are here in common use three kinds of haralu the 
phola or field; and the dodda^ and chitfu^ which are cultivated in 
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gardens. A red kind is also to he seen in gardens, where it is raised 
as an ornament. 'Fhe chit haralu produces the best oil. Next to it is 
the phnla that is cultivated in the fields. In the course of a few days, 
any lime in the? three months following the vernal equinox, plough 
thret? times.* With the next rain that happens, plough again, and at 
the same lime dro]) the seeds in one furrow at the distance of one 
cubit and a half, and lluai (. over them with the next furrow. A month 
afterwards hoc with the hitih\ so as to kill the weeds, and to throw the 
earth in ridges toward the roots of the plant. It ripims without farther 
trouble. At the time the iuimlii is planted, seeds of the jiulses called 
avare and togari are commonly s^*attered through the field. Ii'i four 
months after this, the haralu begins to produce ripe fruit, and for three 
months (.'ontinues in full crop. For two months more it produces 
small (Quantities. 

Haralu, of the kind called /ha/a, is cultivated at Sira. For this a 
sandy soil is reckoned best : and as it is thought to imQ.)rove the soil, 
the little ragi that is sown on dry field generally follows it. In the first 
month after the vernal efQuino.x, plough twice : then, with tht' first rain 
in the next month, at every cubit’s distance throughout the field, draw 
furrows inU-Tsecting each other at right angles. At every intersection 
drop a seed, and cover them with another furrow. After two months 
weed with the i)l()ugh ; and with the /cuutc\ or hoc drawn by oxen, 
throw the earth in ridges toward the young plants. In six months it 
begins to give ri[)e fruit, which for three months is gathered once a 
week. 

Sanabu. —luir the cultivation of this jilant as pursued in the 
bangalore I )istrict, the soil ought to be red or black, like the best kind 
used for cutlivation of ragi. It is allowed no manure ; and the seed is 
sown broad-cast on the ground, without any previous cultivation, at the 
season when the rains become what the natives call male, that is to .say, 
when they become heavy. After being sowm, the field is ploughed 
twice, once lengthwise, and once acro.ss ; but receives no farther cultiva¬ 
tion. At other times the sanabu is cultivated on rice-ground in the 
dry season ; but it must then be watered from a canal or reser\*oir. It 
requires four months to ripen, w'hich is known by the seeds having 
come to full maturity. After being cut down, it is spread out to the 
sun, and dried. The seed is then beaten out by striking the pods 
with a stick. After thi.s, the stems are tied up in large bundles, about 
two fathoms in circumference, and are preserved in stacks or under 
sheds. 

Cotton. —The soil on which it is sown at Sira is a black clay con¬ 
taining nodules of limestone. In the two months following the vernal 
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equinox, plough three times. At any convenient time, in the two next 
months, mix the seed with dung, and drop it in the furrows after the 
plough, forming lines about nine inches apart. A month afterwards 
plough again between the lines; and in order to destroy the super¬ 
fluous plants and weeds, use the hoc drawn by oxen three ♦irnes, cross¬ 
ing these furrows at right angles. The se(‘ond and third times that this 
hoe is used, it must follow the same track as at first, otherwise too 
many of the plants would be destroyed. Between each hoeing three 
or four days should intervene. In six months the cotton l)egins to 
produce ripe capsules, and continues in crop four more. 'Bhe plants 
are tfien cut close to the ground ; and after the next rainy season the 
field is ploughed twice in contrary directions. A month afterwards it 
is hoed once or twice with the same imjilement, and it produces a croj) 
twice as great as it did in the first year. In the third year a croj) of 
sawc’ or mivatjc must be taken, and in the fourth year cotton is again 
sown as at first. 

The principal crop in the fine country towards Narsipiir and Talkad 
is cotton, which there is never raised in soil that contains calcareous 
nodules. The black soil that is free from lime is divided into three 
qualities. The first gives annually two crops, one of joja and one of 
cotton; the two inferior qualitfes produce cotton only. 

Cotton is raised towards Harihar entirely on black soil, and is either 
sown as a crop by itself, or drilled in the rows of a navanc field. In 
the former case, two crops of cotton cannot follow each other, but one 
crop of j6la at least must intervene. In the second month after the 
vernal equinox, the field is ploughed once, then manured, then hoed 
with the hey^ kuntc \ and the grass is kept dowu l)y occasional hoeings 
with the bolu knnfe, until the sowing season in the month precedMg 
the autumnal equinox. The seed is .sown by a drill having only 
two bills, behind each of which is fixed a sharp-pointed bamboo, 
through which a man drops the seed so that each drill requirCjS the 
attendance of three men and two oxen. The seed, in order to allow 
it to run through the bamboo, is first dipped in cow-dung and water, 
and then mixed with some earth. 'IVcnty days after sowing, and also 
on the thirty-fifth and fiftieth day.s, the field is hoed with the edde kunte. 
The crop season is during the month before and that after the vernal 
influence. 

Tobacco is sown in Banavar in the dry field cultivated for ragi and 
other similar grains, of which a crop must intervene between every two 
crops of tobacco. When the season proves very wet, it cannot be 
9ultivated, and it requires a good ragi soil. A few small stones do no 
harm, but it will not grow on the hard soil called dare ; and, in fact, 
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the soil of the first quality is that usually employed, though sometimes 
the tobacco is planted on the best fields of the second (quality. In the 
three months following the vernal equinox, the field ought, if possible, 
to be ploughed ten times; but some of these ploughings are often 
neglected. ^\ftcr the fourth or fifth time, sheep and cattle must for some 
nights be kept on the field for manure. During the last fifteen days of 
the second month after midsummer, small holes arc made throughout 
the field. 'They are formed with the hand, and disposed in rows distant 
from each other i J cubit; and in every hole a young tobacco plant is 
set. This being the rainy season, the tobacco requires no watering, 
unless during the first ten days from its having been transplanted fhere 
should hapjien to be two successive fair days. In this case, on the 
second fair day, water must be given with a pot. On the fifteenth day a 
little dung is put into each hole, and the field is hoed with the 
Every fourth or fifth day, until the tobacco is cut, this is repeated, so as 
to keep the soil ojien and well pulverized. At the end of a month and 
a half, the top shoots of the plants are pinched off, and every eight or 
ten days this is ref)eated ; so that six or seven leaves only arc permitted 
to remain on each stem. In the month preceding the shortest day, it 
is fit for cutting. 

The stems are cut about four or five inches from the ground, and 
are then sj)lit lengthwise; so that each portion has three or four leaves. 
These half stems are strung upon a line, which is passed through their 
root ends ; and then for twenty days they arc spread out to the sun and 
air. Every third day they are turned, and they must be covered with 
mats should there hai)i)en to be rain ; but at this season that seldom 
comes. The tobacco is then taken into the house, t)ut into a heap, and 
turned four or five times, with an interval of three days between each 
time. It is then fit for sale, and by the merchants is made up into 
bundles which include the stems. 

In order to prepare the seedlings, a plot of ground must be dug in 
the nfonth which precedes the longest day. It must be then cleared 
from stones, and separated by little banks into squares for watering, in 
the same manner as in this country is done to kitchen gardens. 'J'he 
tobacco seed is then mixed with dung, and sown in the squares, which 
are smoothed with the hand, sprinkled with water, and then covered 
with branches iof the, wild date. Every third day it mu.st be watered. 
On the eighth day the plants come up, and then the palm branches must 
be removed. If the plants be wanted .soon, they ought to have more dung, 
and to be kept clear from weeds. With this management, they are fit 
for transplanting in from a month to six weeks. If they are not wanted 
for two months, or ten weeks, the second dunging is omitted, and th^ 
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growth of the plants is checked by giving them no water for eight days 
after they come up. 

Sasive is a mustard which is always sown, in the cast, mixed with 
rdgi. It ripens sooner than that grain ; and, when dry, the branches 
are broken with the hand, exposed two days to the siyi, and then 
beaten out with a stick. In this country, oil is never made from the 
seed, as is usual in Bengal; it is employed as a seasoning in curries and 
pickles. 

Kadale always requires a black mould ; and is cultivated, in the 
west, partly as a second crop after ragi, and partly on fields that ha\ c 
given no other cro}) in the year. In this case, the produce is much 
greater, and the manner of cultivation is as follows: -In the two months 
preceding the autumnal equinox, the rdgi having been cut, the field 
is ploughed once a month for fourteen or fifteen months. Then in the 
course of four or five days plough twice. After the last ploughing, drop 
the seed in the furrows at six inches distance from each other, and it 
ripens without farther trouble. The seed is sown as thick as that of 
rdgi. 

It is a considerable crop in the south-east of the Mysore District, but 
so exhausts the soil of even the richest fields that it is seldom taken 
from the same ground oftenerS;han once in seven years. It is generally 
sown after jdja in place of cotton, and must be followed by wheat, 
woljell.u or rdgi. The two former may be followed by cotton, the ra'gi 
cannot. In the third year, when rdgi has been used, the field is sown 
with navane or jdja, succeeded as usual by ('otton. Imniediatel)' afler 
the joja has been cut, which is about the autumnal equinox, the field is 
ploughed once, then dunged, and then ])loughed three times, all in the 
course of a month. In the beginning of the second month after J.he 
autumnal equinox, the kadale is sown in drills like the cotton ; but the 
drills are only half a cubit distant. Between the drills, on the fifteenth 
day, the hoe drawn by oxen is used. On the thirtieth the weeds arc 
removed by the kale kudagolu. If the soil be rather hard, about the 
thirty-third day the hoe drawn by oxen must be again used. In four 
months the kadale ripens. Kadale is sometimes sown after a fallow; in 
which case the ground is prepared in a similar manner as for cotton in 
the two poorer soils. 

Towards Harihar, a few rich spots are reserved liolely hr the cultiva¬ 
tion of kadale^ and these are cultivated in the following manner : ^-In 
the month following the vernal equinox the field is ploughed once, then 
manured, and in the following month is hoed with the heg kmfc. 
Between that period and the month preceding the shortest day, the 
'grass is ploughed down twice, and the seed is sown with the sharp 
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bamboo following the plough, and covered with the hegkunte. It ripens 
in three months.' 

Wheat. —There are two kinds cultivated, jave gbdhi (triticmi 
monococcum) and hofte gbdhi (triticum speltd). For the former, in Kolar, 
the ground is sometimes ploughed five times; and sometimes dug with 
the hoe called Jwlgudali to the depth of one cubit, which is reckoned 
preferable. In Jyeshtha (May—^Junc) the seed is sown broad-cast, and 
covered with the hoe. Channels and scjuares are then formed, and the 
ground is smoothed with the hand and dunged ; while such of the seed 
as may happen to be above the ground is pushed down with the finger. 
In forty-five days the field must he watered nine times. It is*then 
weeded with the instrument called 7voravari ; after which one watering 
in six days suffices. It ripens in three months, is cut, tied up in small 
sheaves, and stacked for four days. It is then dried one day in the sun, 
and thrashed out by beating the .sheaves against a log of timber. To 
.separate the awns, the grain is then beaten with a stick. In the fields 
of wheat, radishes are planted on the mounds which divide the 
squares. 

In the black clay in Madgiri, wheat of the kind called jave godhi 
is the most common croj). It is but a poor grain, and five-twelfths 
of it consist of hu.sks. Any time in PusKya (Dec.—Jan.) plough once; 
next day, if there be no rain, water the field, and plough again across, 
dropping the seed in the same manner as in sowing joja. 'Fhc plots 
must be formed in the same manner. It gets no manure nor weeding, 
and requires only three waterings, on the fortieth, sixtieth and eightieth 
days. It is much subject to disease, and not above one crop in four 
is good. After reaping fhe wheat, the field, in order to expose the soil 
to the rain, must be immediately ploughed. 

<n Sira, in place of the Vais dkha crop, when there is a scarcity of 
water, wheiit, both jave and hotie^ arc sown on rice-lands. These grains 
may be followed by a Kdrtika crop of ragi ; but by this process the 
ground is as much exhausted as if it had been sown with navane. If 


' Professor Church gives the following analysis of the com]M)silion of chick pea, or 
Bengal gram :— 
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the Kdrtika crop be altogether left out, the Vais'dkha crop of rice follow¬ 
ing wheat will be as good as if the ground had been regularly cultivated 
for rice alone; and in India it is a commonly received opinion, that 
where a supply of water admits of it, ground can never be in such good 
heart as when regularly cultivated by a succession of rice orops. Wheat 
requires a clay soil, and the manner of cultivating both kinds is the 
same. In the two months preceding, and the one following the autumnal 
equinox, plough five times. In the following month, after a rain, or 
after having watered the field, plough again, and drop the seed into the 
furrows. Then divide it into squares, as for jdla, and water it once a 
month. The straw is only used for fire. If given to cattle for fodder, 
it is supposed capable of producing the distemper. 

A very small quantity of the wheat called jave godhi is raised near 
Periyapatna on fields of a very rich soil, from which alternate crops of 
kadale and of it are taken. "J'he manure is given to the kadale ; but 
wheat re(]uires none. From the winter to the summer solstice plough 
once a month. Then in the following month plough twice, sow broad¬ 
cast, and cover the seed with the plough. It ripens in four months 
without farther trouble* 

'Phe wheat raised near Narsipur in the Mysore District is of the kind 
called hotte gbdhi^ and there are two seasons for its cultivation, the hain 
and kdr. It is sown on the best soil only, and always after a crop of 
kadale. The kar season, when the rains set in early, is always pre¬ 
ferred, not only as the wheat is then more })roductive, but as in the 
same year it may be followed by a crop of cotton, which is not the case 
with the hain wheat. In the two months following the vernal equinox, 
the field for kar wheat is dunged, ploughed ^wo or three times, and 
then hoed with the kunte^ which is drawn by oxen. The seed is th^n 
sown, in drills one cubit distant, by dropping it in the furrow after a 
plough. On the fifteenth, twenty-eighth and thirty-fifth day^ the hoe is 
again used, and two or three days afterwards the weeds are removed by 
the kale kudagolu. This wheat ripens in three months and a half, and is 
immediately followed by a crop of cotton. The wheat is liable to be 
spoiled by a disease called arsina mdri \ owing to which, in the course 
of one day, it becomes yellow and dies. 

When the rains are late in coming, the hain crop of wheat is taken 
after kadale. Cotton cannot be taken in the same yeaif The manner 
of cultivation is the same as for the kar crop, only the season is 
different. The ploughings are performed in the month which pre¬ 
cedes the autumnal equinox, or in the beginning of that which follows. 

^ At the end of this. month the seed is sown. The produce is about 
one-half only of that of the kdr crop. 
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Bice. —Of the varieties of this grain 108 specimens have been 
collected in the Government Museum, each bearing its appropriate 
vernacular name. I'here are three modes of sowing the seed, from 
whence arise three kinds of cultivation. In the first mode the seed is 
sown dry on the fields that are to rear it to maturity: this is called the 
bara hatta or put,iaji. In the second mode the seed is made to vegetate 
before it is sown ; and the field when fitted to receive it is reduced to a 
puddle : this is called mole hatta. In the third kind of cultivation the 
seed is sown very thick in a small plot of ground; and when it has 
shot uj) to about a foot high, the young rice is transplanted into the 
fields where it is to ripen : this is called 7 tdtL 

The kinds of rice cultivated at Seringapatam are as follow :— dodda 
batta^ hotte kembatti^ arsiaa ketnbatti^ sukadds, imirarjila^ ydlakki raja, 
konavali, bill sauna hatta,putta hatta, kari kallu. With the exception 
of the first, which takes seven months, all the other kinds ripen in five 
and a half months. 

In the hain crop the following is the management of the dry-seed 
cultivation. During the months J^halguna, Chaitra and Vaisakha, that 
is from February till May, plough twice a month; having, three days 
])revious to the first ploughing in Phalguna, softened the soil by giving 
the field water. After the fourth ploughing the field must be manured 
with dung, procured either from the city or cow-house. After the fifth 
ploughing the fields must be watered either by rain or from the canal; 
and three days afterwards the seed must be sown broad-cast and then 
covered by the sixth ploughing. Any rain that happens to fall for the 
first thirty days after sowing the seed must be allowed to run off by a 
breach in the bank whicji surrounds the fields ; and should much rain 
fall at this .season, the crop is con.siderably injured. Should there have 
been no rain for the first thirty days, the field must be kept constantly 
inundated iill the crop be ripe; but if there have been occasional 
showers the inundation should not commence till the forty-fifth day. 
Weeding and loosening the soil about the roots of the young plants 
with the hand, and placing them at proper distances, where sown too 
close or too far apart, must be performed three times ; first on the 
forty-fifth or fiftieth day; secondly twenty days afterwards; and thirdly 
fifteen days after the second weeding. These periods refer to the crops 
that require seten months to ripen. For rice which ripens in five and 
a half months, the field must be inundated on the twentieth day ; and 
the weedings are on the twentieth, thirtieth and fortieth days. 

In the hain crop the following is the manner of conducting the 
sprouted-seed cultivation. The ploughing season occupies the month 
of Ashadha (June—^July). During the whole of this time the field is 
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inundated and is ploughed four times; while at each ploughing it is 
turned over twice in two different directions, which cross each other at 
right angles. This may he called double ploughing. Aboj/it the ist 
of Sravana the field is manured, immediately gets a fifth plou^ijhing, and 
the mud is smoothed by the labourers’ feet. All the water ejccept one 
inch in depth must then be let off, and the prepared seed must be sown 
broad-cast. As it sinks in the mud it requires no labour to cover it. 
For the first twenty-four days the field must once every other day have 
some water, and must afterwards, until ripe, be kept constantly inun¬ 
dated. The wcedings are on the twenty-fifth, thirty-fifth and fiftieth 
days. In order to prepare tlie seed it must be i)ut into a pot, and kept 
for three days covered with water. It is then mixed with an equal 
quantity of rotten cow-dung, and laid on a heaj) in some part of the 
house, entirely sheltered from the wind. The heap is well covered 
with straw and mats ; and at the end of three days the seed, having 
shot out sprouts about nn inch in length, is found fit for sowing. This 
manner of cultivation is much more troublesome than that called dry- 
seed : and the produce from the same extent of ground is in both nearly 
equal; but the sprouted-seed cultivation gives time for a preceding 
crop of pulse on the same field, and saves a quarter of the seed. 

Two distinctions are made* in the manner of cultivating transplanted 
rice; the one calledor by dry plants: and the other called 
nmigi or by 7 vet plants. I or both kinds low land is required. 

The manner of raising the dry-seedlings for the bain crop is as 
follows:—Labour the ground at the same season, and in the same 
manner as for the dry-seed cro[). On the ist of Jyeshtha, or in May, 
give the manure, sow the seed very thick an recover it with the plough. 
If no rain fall before the eighth day, then water the field, and again 
on the twenty-second; l)ut if there are any showers these waterings 
are unnecessary. From the forty-fifth till the sixtieth dajj the plants 
continue fit to be removed. In order to be able to raise them for 
transplanting, the field must be inundated for five days before they are 
plucked. The ground on which the dry-seedlings are to be ripened is 
ploughed four times in the course of eight weeks, commencing about 
the 15th of Jyeshtha; but mu.st all the while be inundated. I'he 
manure is given before the fourth ploughing. After this, the mud 
having been smoothed by the feet, the seedlings are tfansplanted into 
it, and from three to five plants are stuck together into the mud at 
about a span distance from the other little bunches. The water is then 
let off for a day: afterwards the field, till the grain is ripe, is kept 
constantly inundated. The weedings are performed on the twentieth, 
thirty-fifth and forty-fifth days after transplanting. 
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The manner of raising the wet-seedlings for the transplanted crop in 
the hain season is as follows :—In the month Phalguna (Feb.—Mar.) 
plough the ground three times, while it is dry. On the ist of 
Jyeshtha inundate the field ; and in the course of fifteen days plough it 
four times. After the fourth ploughing smooth the mud with the feet, 
sow the seed very thick and sprinkle dung over it: then let off the 
water. On the third, sixth and ninth days water again ; but the water 
must be let off and not allowed to stagnate on the field. After the 
twelfth day inundate until the seedlings be fit for transplantation, 
which will be on the thirtieth day from sowing. The cultivation of the 
field into which the seedlings are transplanted is exactly the sanie as 
that for the dry-seedlings. The plot on which the seedlings are raised 
produces no crop of pulse; but various kinds of these grains arc sown 
on the fields that are to ripen the transplanted crop, and are cut down 
immediately before the ploughing for the rice commences. The pro¬ 
duce of the transplanted cro]) is nearly equal to that of the dry-seed 
cultivation ; and on a good soil, properly cultivated, twenty times the 
seed sown is an average crop. 

The kar crops, according to the time of sowing, are divided into three 
kinds. When the farm is properly stocked, the seed is sown at the 
most favourable season, and the crop is then called the Kiimba kdr ; 
but if there be a want of hands or cattle, part of the seed is sown 
earlier, and part later than the proper season ; and then it produces 
from thirty to fifty jier cent, less than the full crop. When sown too 
early the crop is called Tula kar ; when too late it is called Mesha kdr. 
I'he produce of the hain and Kumba kdr crops is nearly the same.^ 

No Tula kar dry seed is ever sown. 'I'he ploughing season for the 
Kuml)a kar dry seed is In llhadrapada (August), and the seed is sown 
about the end of Miirgasira (December). In the Mesha kar dry-seed 
the ploughing commences on the ist of Chaitra (March), and the seed 
is sown at the feast of Chitra Paurnaini in April, 'fhe Tula kar 
sproufed seed is sown on tlie 1st Karti'ka (October), the ploughing 
having commenced with the feast Navaratri, in September. The 
Rumba kar sprouted .seed is .sown in Pushya, about the 1st of January. 
The ploughing season occupies a month, 'fhe ploughing for the 
Mesha kar sprouted seed commences about the 15th of Chaitra. The 
seed is sown jibout the 16th of Vaisakha (May). The Kumba kdr 
transplanted rice is cultivated only as watered seedlings. The ground 
for the seedlings begins to be ploughed in the end of Kartika or 
middle of November, and the seed is sown on the 15th Pushya or 
end of December. 'Phe fields on which this crop is ripened are begun 

' Kumba or Kumbha is the sign Aquarius ; Tula is Lil)ra ; and Misha is Aries. ' 
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to be ploughed in the middle of Mdrgasira (ist December). The 
transplanting takes place about the 15th of Magha or end of 
January. The Tula kar transj)lanted rice also is sown nirdgi about the 
30th of Asvija or middle of October, and in a month afterwards is 
transplanted. The Mesha kdr transplanted rice is also so\yi as watered 
seedlings, about the 15th of Vais'akha (May), and about a month 
afterwards is transplanted. 'Fhc regular kar crop of the transplanted 
cultivation does not interfere with a preceding croj) of ])ulsc ; but this 
is lost, when from want of stock sufficient to cultivate it at the proper 
time the early or late seasons are adopted. The various modes of 
culti/ating the rice give a great advantage to the farmer; as by 
dividing the labour over great part of the year fewer hands and less 
stock are reejuired to cultivate the same extent of ground than if there 
was only one seed-time, and one harvest. 

I'he manner of reaping and preserving all the kinds of ricx^ is nearly 
the same. About a week before the corn is fit for reaping, the water is 
let off, that the ground may dry. The corn is emt down about four 
inches from the ground with a reaping-hook called kudiigo/i/ or kttdagii. 
Without being bound uj) in sheaves it is put into small stacks, about 
twelve feet high \ in which the stalks are placed outwards and the cars 
inwards. Here the corn remains a week, or if it rains, fourteen days. 
It is then spread out on a threshing-floor made smooth with clay, cow- 
dung and water, and is trodden out by driving bullocks over it. If 
there has been rain, the corn, after having been threshed, must be dried 
in the sun ; but in dry weather this trouble is unnecessary. It is then 
put up in heai)s called rdshi^ which contain about 60 kandagas, or 334 
bushels. The heaps are marked with clay and carefully covered with 
straw. A trench is then dug round it to Iceep off tlie water. ^For 
twenty or thirty days (formerly, till the division of the crop between 
the (Government and the cultivator took i)larc) the corn is^allowed to 
remain in the hea}). 

The grain is always preserved in the husk, or, ns the English in 
India say, in paddy. 1'here are in use here various ways for keeping 
paddy. Some preserve it in large earthen jars that are kept in the 
house. Some keep it in pits called hagevii. In a hard stony soil they 
dig a narrow shaft, fifteen or sixteen cubits deep. The sides of this 
are then dug away so as to form a cave with a roof about two cubits 
thick. The floor, sides and roof arc lined with straw; and the cave is 
then filled with paddy. These pits contain from fifteen to thirty 
kandagas. When the paddy is wanted to be beaten out into rice, the 
whole pit must at once be emptied. Other people again build kamijas^ 
or store-houses, which are strongly floored with plank to keep out the 
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bandicoots or rats. In these store-houses there is no opening for air ; 
but they have a row of doors one above another, for taking out the 
grain as it is wanted. Another manner of preserving grain is in small 
cylindrical stores, which the potters make of clay, and which are called 
wbde, The^mouth is covered by an inverted pot; and the paddy, as 
wanted, is drawn out from a small hole at the bottom. Finally, others 
preserve their paddy in a kind of bags made of straw, and called 7 nude, 
Of these different means the kanaja and zvbde are reckoned the best. 
Paddy will keep two years without alteration, and four years without 
being unfit for use. Longer than this docs not answer, as the grain 
becomes both unwholesome and unpalatable. No person ^ere 
attempts to preserve rice any length of time; for it is known by 
experience to be very perishable. All the kinds of paddy are found to 
preserve equally well. That intended for seed must be bcatcrl off from 
the straw as soon as cut down, and dried for three days in the sun, 
after which it is usually kept in straw bags. 

There are two manners of making paddy into rice ; one by boiling it 
previously to beating; and the other by beating alone. The boiling is 
also done in two ways. By the first is prepared the rice intended for 
the use of rajas, and other luxurious persons. A pot is filled with 
equal parts of water and paddy, which is.allowed to soak all night, and 
in the morning is boiled for half an hour. The paddy is then spread 
out in the shade for fifteen days, and afterwards dried in the sun for 
two hours. It is then beaten, to remove the husks. Each grain is 
broken by this operation into four or five pieces, from whence it is 
called aidu 7 U(^h akki\ or fivc-i)iece rice. When dressed, this kind of 
rice swells very much. It is always prepared in the families of the 
rajas, and is never maddfor sale. I'he operation is very liable to fail; 
and in that case the rice is totally lost. 

Rice prepared by boiling in the common manner is called kaditpal 
akki^ and is destined for the use of the Sudras, or such low persons as 
are able to procure it. Five parts of paddy are put into a pot with one 
part of water, and boiled for about two hours, till it is obsen^ed that 
one or two of the grains have burst. It is then spread out in the sun 
for two hours ; and this drying is repeated on the next day; after which 
the paddy is immediately beaten. Ten parts of paddy, by this 
operation, givq five parts of rice, of which one part goes to the person 
who prepares it, for his trouble. Ten seers of paddy are therefore 
equal in value to only (our seers of rice. 

The rice used by the Brahmans, and called hast akkt, is never 
boiled. On the day before it is to be eaten, the paddy must be 
exposed two hours in the sun. If it were beaten immediately aften^ 
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being dried, the grain would break, and there would be a considerable 
loss. Even with this precaution many of the grains break ; and, when 
these are separated from the entire rice to render it saleable, the hast 
akki sells dearer than the kudupal akki^ in the j)roportion of nine to 
eight. ^ 

The beating is performed chiefly by women. They sometimes, for 
this puq:)ose, use the ydia^ or a block of timber fastened to a wooden 
lever, which is supported on its centre. The woman raises the block 
by pressing with her foot on the far end of the lever, and by removing 
her foot allows the block to fall down on the grain. 1'he more 
comr^.on way, however, of beating paddy, is by means of a wooden 
pestle, which is generally about four feet in length, and three inches in 
diameter, which is made of heavy timber, and shod with iron. The 
grain is put into a hole formed in a rock or stone. 'Fhe pestle is first 
raised with the one hand, and then with the other; which is very hard 
labour for the women. 

The kinds of rice cultivated at Mandya are dodda kit fa, putta hatia, 
hote kenikitti, kouawali, and mulu kitta. The first four take each 
five months to ripen, and the last, three. Every kind may be 
cultivated, either as hain or kdr, 'J'hc mulu batta is never sown 
except when there is a deficiency of water. 'Fhe only cultivation here 
is the mole Inxiia, or sprouted-sced; the manner of preparing which is as 
follows: Steep the seed in water all night; next morning mix it with 
cow-dung, and fresh plants of the iumhe soppii {pli/omis esculent a), and 
put it in a made. On the mude place a heavy stone, and on the two 
following days .sprinkle it with water. On the third day it is fit for 
sowing. 

For the hain crop, the ploughings, from abetut the 1st of June till 
the middle of July are nine in number. Dung and leaves are then put 
on the field, and trampled into the mud. The water is now let off, 
until no more than a depth of one inch remains; afterwards* the seed 
is sown and a slight sprinkling of dung laid over it. A watering\)nce 
in three days is then given; and after the third time, the field is 
inundated till the grain ripen.s. The weeds are removed on the 
twentieth, fortieth and sixtieth days. The kar cultivation is exactly 
the same, only the ploughings arc in November and December. In 
both kinds of cultivation, and in every species of rice, an gqual quantity 
of seed is sowm on the same extent of ground, and the produce is 
nearly equal. 

Of the different kinds of rice cultivated at Maddur arisina ke 7 nfmtti, 
putta batta, ydlakki rdja, sukadas, konavali, and murarjila, are equal 
in produce. The first four ripen in 4^ months, the next in five, and 
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the last in six. The produce on first quality of soil is 114 seeds, on 
second quality 100 seeds, and on third, half that quantity. Hoie 
kembaiii and dodda or bili batta^ which ripen in five months, produce 
100, 70 or 40 fold, according to quality of soil. All the kinds 
of rice may be raised cither as hain or kar crops, or the mole or nati 
modes of cultivation. No piinaji is ever attempted. The seedlings for 
transplantation, in the nati cultivation, are always raised as nirdgi. 
'J'he produce of the same kind of rice in the same soil, whether 
cultivated as hain or kar, or as moje or nati, is nearly the same. 

The seasons for cultivating rice in the Kolar District are two; and 
the two crops, from the months in which they ripen, are named the 
Kdrtika and Vais'dkha, In this neigbourhood no rice is transplanted. 
^Vhen the seed is sown dry, the cultivation is called piilcdi; when it is 
prepared by being sj)routed, it is called rntde. 

J’hc only kind of rice cultivated as puledi^ or dry seed, is the dodiia 
biiira ; and it is only sown in this manner for the Kdrtika crop. In 
the course of Vais'akha and Jyeshtha plough the ground without water 
four times. About the end of the latter month (June), after a day’s 
rain, sow the seed broad-cast, and cover it with the plough. Then 
harrow the field with the implement called halwe. The crop has no 
manure, and the field is not inundated till the end of the second 
month; when it must be harrowed again, and the weeds removed by 
the hand. .V good crop of this is reckoned fifteen seeds, a middling 
one ten seeds. 

The mok for the Kartika crop is cultivated as follows : In Ashadha, 
and the first half of Sravana, plough from seven to nine times, the field 
being always inundated, 'riien manure it, either with leaves or dung ; 
both arc rarely given : iJut, could they be procured, this would greatly 
increase the produce. 'J'hen let out all the water, except two inches in 
depth, and sow' the prepared seed broad-cast. Next day the field is 
dried, and sprinkled with some dung. At the end of three days it is 
covered with water for four hours. On the seventh, w'ater the field for 
a whole day. After the tenth day, it must be kept constantly 
inundated to the depth of two inches. At the end of the month 
harrow it once lengthwise; on the third day harrow^ it across; 
and on the fifth day harrow again lengthwise. Four days afterwards 
weed w ith thcjiand, and repeat this after an interval of tw'o weeks. 

All kinds of rice are cultivated in the same manner. The rice for 
seed, after being trodden out, must be dried three or four days in the 
sun; and may be kept either in a straws miidc^ or in a store called 
kaiiaja. When it is to be prepared, it must be dried one day in the 
sun : then soaked a night in w'ater; the next morning it must be mixed''^ 
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with haralu leaves and dung, and tied up in straw. This is dipped in 
water, and placed under a large stone. In two days it must again be 
dipped, and is then fit for sowing. The produce of the dodda baira, 
which is the common coarse grain of the country, is the greatest. A 
good crop of this is said to be fifteen seeds, and middling crop about 
ten seeds. The other kinds, on the same cxjtent of ground, produce 
eight or ten seers less. 

The mole cultivation for the Vais'dkha crop is as follows : Having 
inundated the field, plough it five or six days during the course of the 
twenty days preceding the feast Dipdvali. In the course of the next 
month plough four times. Then let out all the water, except two 
inches in depth ; manure with leaves ; and, having trodden these well 
into the mud, sow the prepared seed broad-cast. Next day dry the 
field, and manure it with duug. Three days after, water for two hours. 
Then every second day, for three times, water for four or five hours. 
Afterwards keep the field inundated. At the end of thi; month 
harrow, with the haltvc, three times in three directions, with a day's 
rest between each harrowing. A week afterwards weed with the hand, 
and in two weeks repeat this operation. This is the most productive 
crop, and gives from one to two seeds more than that which is reaped 
in Kdrtika. • 

The mode of cultivation, or the season of sowing, makes no 
difference here in the quality of the grain, nor in the length of time 
that it will keep good. The grain is always preserved in the husk ; and 
until wanted for immediate consumption, is never beaten. In store- 
house.s, or kanajas, if well dried in the sun previous to its having been 
put up, it preserves well for two years. Paddy is sometimes kept in 
pits, or in the straw packages called mudes ; but’these are inferior to J:hc 
store-house. 

At Madgiri, when there is plenty of water, the same ground in the 
course of the year gives two crops, the Kartika and Va/s'd/cha. The 
former, provided two crops are taken, is the most productive; Rut, if 
the Kartika be omitted, the Vais'akha gives a greater return than the 
Kartika alone would have given; not, however, equal to the produce of 
both crops. The quality of the grain in both crops is tht; same. 'Fhe 
Vais'akha crop, although raised in the dry season, is the one most 
regularly taken. For this crop all the kinds of rice maj^ be sown ; for 
the Kartika crop the fit'lt saima hatta and kari channmigi are never 
sown; as with rain they are apt to lodge. The soil used for tripati 
sanna batta^ bill ckannangi, kari chafinangi, and put raj^ is maralu or 
sandy. The others require a clay, which in the low grounds is always 
^lack. The red soil is always confined to the rising grounds, and is 
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therefore never cultivated for rice, except when it can be watered by 
machines; and if the water is more than 31^ feet from the surface, 
these are never used. Two men and four oxen can, by means of the 
machine called kapile^ supply an acre and a half of ground with water 
sufficient tcji,raise a crop of rice. One set works four or five hours in 
the morning, and the other as much in the evening. 

The only manner of cultivating rice that is in use hero is the mo/e^ or 
sprouted-seed ; the manner of ])rei)aring which is as follows :—'I'he ears 
must be cut off, the grain beaten out immediately, and then dried in 
the sun three or four days. It must be preserved in straw or in jars. 
When wanted for sowing, it must be exposed to the sun for a da/, and 
soaked in water all the following night. It is then put upon a layer of 
the leaves of the yekka {calotropis giga 7 itea\ or of harahi^ mixed with 
sheep's dung, and is surrounded by stones, so as to keep it together. It 
is then covered with banddri (dodomca viscosa) leaves, and pressed down 
with a stone. Next morning the upper leaves are removed, and a pot 
of water is thrown on the seed, which must be turned with the hand, 
and then covered again with the leaves and stone. Daily, for three or 
four times, this operation must be repeated, and then the sprouts from 
the seed will be almost an inch long. 

For the Kdrtika crop plough seven •times in the course of thirty 
days, the ground all the while l)eing inundated. In the next place 
manure the ground with leaves, and tread them into the mud. Then 
let off the water, and sow the seed broad-cast, covering it with a little 
dung. On the fourth day cover the ground with water, and immediately 
afterwards let it run off. Repeat this daily till the eighth time, after 
which the field must be kept constantly inundated to the depth of 
ony inch for ten days, and four inches for the remainder. The weed- 
ings are at the end of the sixth, tenth, and twelfth weeks from sowing. 
The season for i)loughing continues all the months of Jyeshtha and 
Ashadha. 

Fo*r the Vaisdkha crop the same process is followed; but the plough¬ 
ing season is from the 15 th of Asvija till the last of Margasira. By 
this time the whole seed must be sown; and the nearer it is done to it 
the better. 

The large-grained rices, dodda batta^ which ripens in 4-I- months, 
and kari chamiangi and bili clianimngi, which ripen in four months, 
produce in a good crop twenty-fold, and in an indifferent crop one-fifth 
less. Kembatti or dodda kembattiy and garuda or sanna kembatti yield 
twenty-three and thirteen-fold respectively in a good crop, or fifteen 
and seven-fold in an inferior one. The first ripens in five months, the 
second in four. Of the small-grained rices, biii sanna batta^ kari sannd> 
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datta, put raj and tripati san/ta datia^ the first ripens in five months, 
the second in five and a half, the third in four, and the fourth in three 
and a half. Their respective yield in a good crop is twenty-four, 
thirty-two, fifteen and seventeen-fold. 

In Periyapatna and the west the principal cultivation js the trans¬ 
planted or and by far the greatest quantity of rice cultivated is the 
^a^u crop or anapiittL 'Phe other kinds raised arc kembatti, kcmavali, 
sanna batta, sanna kembatta, and karn ; all ripen in six months, except 
the last, which ripens in five. The following is the manner of 
cultivating the hain ndfi or crop of transplanted rice growing in the 
rainy Reason :—The ground on which the seedlings are to be raised 
gets seven or eight ploughings between the middle of Vais akha and 
the loth of Jyeshtha, which arc the second and third months after the 
vernal equinox. In the intervals between the ploughings the field is 
inundated; but at each time that operation is performed, the water is 
let off. After the last ploughing, manure with the leaves of the chandra 
mallige (inirabilis) or iimmattc {datura stramonium) \ but, if these 
cannot be had, with the leaves of the chauda?i^i {solanum), I’hen 
tread the leaves into the mud, sow the seed very tliick and cover it 
with dung. The seed is in general prepared for sowing by causing it to 
sprout: and the reason assig\ied for so doing is, that it is thereby 
secured from the birds. If the seed has been jirepared, or mole, the 
field has water during the third, sixth, and ninth days, tlie water being 
allowed to remain on the field all day, and being again let off at night. On 
the tenth day the field is filled with water an inch deep and is ke[)t so 
till the eighteenth, when that water is let off. Immediately afterwards 
the field is filled to three inches deep, and is kept thus inundated 
until the seedlings be fit for transplantation. If the seed be sown dry, 
it receives >vatcr on the first, set'ond, and third days. On the fourth it 
has the manure which is given to the mole, when that is sown. It 
receives water again on the seventh, which is let off on tlie ninth. 
Water is again given on the tliirteenth, seventeenth, and twenty-first; 
and the field is then inundated, until the seedlings are fit for trans¬ 
plantation. They must be tran.splanted between the thirtieth and 
forty-sixth days. 

'Phe ploughings for the fields into which the seedlings are to be 
transplanted are performed during the time in which thesjj are growing ; 
and are done exactly in the same manner as for the field in which the 
seed has been sown. Stiff ground requires eight ploughings ; in a light 
soil six are sufficient. The manure is given before the last ploughing. 
The seedlings are pulled in the evening, and kept in water all night, 
-^ext morning the field has the last ploughing, and the mud is smoothed 
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by having a plank drawn over it. The seedlings are then planted, and 
get no water until the eighth day. On the eighth, twelfth, sixteenth and 
twentieth days the water is kept on the field, and is let off at night. 
The yellow colour occasioned by the transplantation is then changed 
into a deep green ; after which, until the crop ripens, the field is 
constantly inundated. In a bad soil, the weeds are removed on the 
thirtieth day, in a good soil, on the forty-fifth. 

The farmers here make their sprouted-seed in the following manner: 
The seed is soaked all night in water, and is then placed in a heap on 
a piece of sackcloth, or on some leaves of the plaintain-trcc. There 
it is mixed with some buffalo’s dung, and the leaves of the ^t/rike 
(pcyimnn moJk\ and covered with pack-saddles. In the evening it is 
sprinkled with warm water, and covered again. In the morning and 
evening of the second day it is sprinkled with cold water, and next day 
it is fit for sowing. 

Every kind of rice that is sown in Nagar takes six months to grow; 
and they arc of less variety than usual, namely, hUi hatta or ^leggai, and 
jolaghcna^ which may be cultivated both as dry-seed and as transplanted ; 
and honasena^ or hempu^ which can be sown only as dry-seed. 

The bara-batfa cultivation is conducted as follows :—In the course of 
the five months following the winter solstice, the field gets four single 
ploughings. In the second month after the vernal equinox, it is 
manured with leaf dung, and ploughed once. After the next rain, the 
seed is mixed with dry cow-dung, sown broad-cast, and covered by the 
implement called koradu, A month after sowing, when the young rice 
is about four inches high, the field is turned over with a small plough, 
to kill the grass and to destroy part of the young corn, which is always 
.sown too thick. After this, the field is again smoothed with the same 
implement, and harrowed with a bunch of thorns. In the second 
month a5.er the summer solstice, all the banks are repaired, to retain 
the water on the fields, which arc then ploughed again and smoothed 
with the implement called aligina koradu, A large rake, called halaku^ 
is then drawn l)y the hand over the field, to remove the weeds. In the 
month preceding the autumnal equinox, the weeds are removed by the 
hand. In the two months preceding the shortest day, the crop is ripe. 
It is cut close by the ground, and for four days is allowed to lie loose 
on the field.* It is then stacked in heaps, with the ears inward, but 
without having been bound up in sheaves. In the course of three 
months, it is trampled out by oxen. The grain with the husk is 
preserved in store-hou.ses, or straw bags, and is only made into rice as 
it may be wanted for immediate u.se. 

The process for transplanted rice, called here nitti^ is as follows 
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In order to raise the seedlings, in the course of fifteen or twenty days 
during the month following the vernal equinox, a plot is inundated, 
and ploughed four times. It is then manured with any kind of fresh 
leaves, and with the dung made by cattle that have been littered with 
dried leaves. These arc ploughed down, and the mud i.% smoothed, 
first with the noli, and afterwards by the mara, which is a square log 
of timber yoked in the same manner. The field is then drained so 
that three inches of water only remain. In any of the three months 
between the vernal equinox and the summer solstice, the seed is sown 
broad-cast. As this is the dry season, the seedling plot must be very 
low, eo as to receive a supply of water from some rivulet. On the 
fifth day after the seed has been sown, the whole water is allowed to 
drain from the plot; and for three days this is kept dry, after which it 
is constantly inundated, till the seedlings are fit for transplantation. 
The field into which they are to be removed is inundated during the 
two months following the summer solstice, and in the course of three 
days during that period ploughed four times. It is then manured, in 
the same manner as the plot was; and afterwards, in the course of two 
or three days, it is i)loughed again three times. The mud is then 
smoothed with the fwii, above mentioned; and the water having been 
let off to the depth of three inches, the seedlings arc transplanted into 
the field, which must be always kept under water ; and a month after 
it has been planted, the weeds must be removed by the hand. 1'he 
harvest is in the month preceding the winter solstice. 

All the fields are capable of both modes of cultivation. The trans¬ 
planting is reckoned most troublesome and least producti\e, and 
requires most seed. A kandaga of land is an extent that in the trans¬ 
planting cultivation requires one kandaga of seed; in dry-st;ed 
cultivation, it requires only fifteen kolagas. I'he produce of all the 
three kinds of rice is nearly the same, only the heggai gives ratjier most. 
Of this grain a kandaga of land of the first quality, cultivated by 
transplanting, produces eleven or twelve kandagas ; land of the second 
quality produces eight kandagas; and land of the third quality pro¬ 
duces six kandagas. The same ground, cultivated with dry-seed, 
would produce from half a kandaga to one kandaga more. 

The kinds of rice cultivated at Shimoga are sampige ddia, betta 
kenddl, kembatti and sanabatti, producing in a good crop ten, twelve 
and nine-fold respectively, the last two being equal. All these require 
six months to grow. They are all large-grained, except the sanabatti, 
which sells five per cent higher than the others. The lowest ground is 
used for the sa/iabatti, the highest for the kembatti, 

^ The cultivation of all soils and all kinds of rice here is the same, and 
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the unprepared seed is sown by a drill. Immediately after harvest, the 
ground is once ploughed. When the rains commence during the two 
months following the vernal equinox, it is ploughed again twice, 
smoothed with the implement called koradu^ and then hoed twice with the 
heg kuiiit'^ wjiich is drawn by two oxen. This removes the grass; after 
which the clods are broken by drawing the koradu twice over the field, 
which in some measure serves as a rolling-stone. The dung is then 
spread ; and after the first good rain the seed is sown with the drill or 
kurigCy and covered with the koradu. At this season the rain comes in 
showers, between which are considerable intervals. On the third day 
after having been sowai, the field is hoed with the heg kuitte^ Which 
here is called also kambutige. On the twentieth day, when the seedlings 
are nine inches high, the koradu is used again; then the edde kunte \ 
then the koradu^ and finally the harrow, which is made of a bunch of 
thorny bamboos. On the thirtieth day, more grass having sprung, the 
edde kunte is again used, the rows of young corn passing between the 
hoes ; and this must be repeated as often as the grass springs. In the 
third month the water is confined, and then for the last time the edde 
kunte must be used, 'rhe mud raised by this is smoothed by the 
koradu \ but in this operation the same implement is called aravasL 
All these weedings are not sufficient, and the remaining grass must be 
removed by the hand and weeding-iron. The rice is cut with the 
straw, and for two days is allowed to lie loose on the field. It is then 
put in rick.s, without having been bound in sheaves, and remains there 
until trodden, which may be done any time in the course of three 
months. It is always preserved in the husk, and when wanted for con¬ 
sumption is cleaned by a hand-mill of the usual form, but made 
entjrely of timber, whicli removes the outer husk ; but the inner one, 
or bran, must be separated by beating in a mortar. Eight measures of 
clean rice^ as usual in India, are equal in value to twenty of that which 
retains the husk. 

South of the Chitaldroog District, all the rice ground is cultivated as 
sprouted-seed. 'Fhc seed is sown equally thick, yet in Budihal the 
land often produces sixty-fold, and the ordinary crop is forty seeds; 
while towards (iarudagiri, the usual produce is twenty seeds. In the 
course of one year there are frequently from the same field two crops 
of rice. « 

The kinds of rice cultivated at Belur are hasude, bola mallige, bill 
sanna batta^ kerivanna and putta batta, which ripen in eight months; 
and chipiga^ kesan, kumbara kesari^ ketnpu sanna batta^ and modara, 
which ripen in seven months. On nirdvari land, or that which has 
a supply of water from tanks, the rices most commonly cultivated are*^ 
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kirivanna and hasiide. All the three kinds of cultivation are in use ; 
but in ordinary seasons the dry seed is by far the most prevalent. In 
extraordinary wet seasons a good deal is transplanted, and some is sown 
sprouted. 

The cultivation of the dry-seed is conducted as follojvs :—In the 
month following the winter solstice, the jdoughing commences, and in 
the course of two months the operation is eight times repeated. The 
little banks, inclosing the plots for confining the water, are then repaired, 
and the field is manured. In the month preceding the vernal ecpiinox, 
after a shower of rain, the clods an? smoothed with the ada^ or ^idde 
ffiard^ which is the same implement which at Nagar is called noH, 
Eight days afterwards, the field is again ploughed and again smoothed 
with the ada. The seed is sown by the drill, according as the rainy 
season commences, during the two months and a half which follow the 
vernal equinox. It is then covered by the ada. On the twenty-third 
day after having been sown, the field is hoed with the edde kinifc, and 
this is repeated twice, with an interval of four days between each lime. 
The field is then mundated by confining the water, and the kitNfc is 
drawn a fourth time in the mud. On the day following, the soil is 
smoothed with the ada. Eight days afterwards, the field is drained 
until the weeds can be remcn^ed by the hand. After a month or six 
weeks, this must be repeated. The rice is cut with tht? straw, and 
trodden out by oxen. 

When the rains are heavy, a good deal of rice is raised by transplanta¬ 
tion. For every kandaga land, two kandagas of seed must be sown ; 
and the produce of this, on the be.st land, is only twenty-one or twenty- 
two kandagas. Very little sprouted seed is sown ; but it seems to be 
the cultivation that would answer best. l"or a kandaga land fifteen 
kolagas of seed are sufficient, and the produce is little less than in the 
dry-seed. On the makke land, or that which depends entirejy on rain 
for a supply of water, the seed is always sown without preparation, and 
managed exactly in the same manner as on the niravari. The produce 
on the best land is twenty-two kandagas, from thirty kolagas sown on a 
kandaga field. 

Sugar-cane. —A considerable quantity of sugar-cane is cultivated 
near Seringapatam. It is of two kind.s, rastdli and pafidpalli} Both 
yield bella or jaggory; but the natives can extract sugar from the patta- 
patti alone. The jaggory of the latter is also reckoned the best. The 
rastdli can be planted only in Chaitra ; the pattapatti may also be planted 
in Sravana or Mdgha. The crop of rastdli is over in a year : that of 

' Rastdli i.s the original .sugar-cane of the country ; pattdpatti was introduced, it is 
'said, from Arcot, in the time of Haidar, by Mustafa Ali Khan, a paymaster^gtMieral. 
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paUdpatti requires fourteen months, but may be followed by a second 
crop, or, as is said in the West Indies, by a crop of ratoons^ which 
require twelve months only to ripen. The rastali will not survive for a 
second crop. 

When the ground is to be cultivated for sugar-cane, it is watered 
three days, and then for the same length of time it is allowed to dry. 
During the next eight days it must be ploughed five times, and the clods 
must be beaten small with a kind of pick-axe, called /co/ The 

field must then be manured, and ploughed a sixth time. The ground 
now rests fifteen days ; after which, in the course of one or two days, 
it must be ploughed twice, and then b(^ allowed eight days more rest. 
It is afterwards ploughed a ninth time. These operations occupy 
forty-four days ; six more are employed in planting the cane, which is 
done by the instrument called yak ^udali. With this the field is divided 
into beds of about six cubits wide. These beds are separated by small 
trenches, which are about fourteen inches wide, and eight deep. In 
every alternate trench are dug small wells about two feet deep. The 
water from the canal flows through all the trenches, and, a quantity of 
it lodging in these wells, is taken out with pots for watering the plants 
by the hand. Across every bed, at the distance of a cubit, are dug five 
holes, about six inches in diameter and three in depth. In each of 
these are placed horizontally two cuttings of the cane, each containing 
three joints. These are covered slightly with earth, over which is laid 
some dung. When the cane is planted in Chaitra, the trenches must be 
filled with water from the tank, and every hole must lie watered by pots. 
At the other seasons the trenches arc full, it being the rainy weather ; 
but, even then, for one .month, the holes containing the canes must 
daily be watered by the hand. The earth in the holes is then stirred up 
with a stick, and a little dung is added. Next month the daily watering 
must be continued, and at the end of it the whole field must be dug up 
walh ttie ya/e gudali ; and round every cluster of young canes there 
must be formed by the hand a small cavity, into which a little dung is 
to be put. In the third month the canes must be watered every other 
day. At the end of the third month, if the canes have grown with 
luxuriance, the field must be dug over again with the yak gudali ; but, 
if they are rather stunted, the watering must be continued all the fourth 
month, before they get the third w'eeding. At this time, the earth at 
the roots of the cane is heaped up into ridges, crossing the beds at right 
angles to the trenches. Afterwards, no water is given immediately to 
the plants ; but for three days the trenches must be kept full. It is 
then let out for a week. If there be rain, there is no occasion for more 
watering; but, if it be dry weather, the trenche.s, for a month, must be 
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filled with water one day in the week. Then the weeding with the 
yah gudali must be repeated, and the earth must be smoothed with the 
hand, and placed carefully round the canes. The young shoots from 
each hole will be now ten or twelve in number; those which are sickly 
must be cut off; and the healthy, which are about a cubit long, must 
be tied up with a leaf of the plant into bundles of two or three, in order 
to prevent them from spreading too much. Should there be no rain, 
the trenches must once in fifteen days be filled with water, till the canes, 
having grown higher, again require to be tied together. In a month 
after the first tying they ought to be two cubits high. AVhen ihe plants 
are eight months old they will have grown another cubit, and will 
require another tying. The farmer now begins to repair his api)aratus 
for making jaggery : the die inane, or boiling-house ; the gdna, or mill; 
the koppange, or boiler; the achchu, or mould ; the kunu, or cooler ; 
the gormaKie, or ladle; and the chibalu, or skimmer. In the eleventh 
month he begins to cut the rastali, and the crop must be finished within 
the year. The pattii)atti is ripe in twelve months, and two months may 
be allow^ed for cutting it. 

If it be intended to keep the field of pattapatti for a second years 
crop, the dry leaves which are cut off at crop season must be burned on 
the spot, and the whole field'must be dug wdth iheyah ginln/I. The 
trenches must then be filled with water, and for six mojiths the watering 
must be continued once in eight or ten days, unless there be rain. I'he 
weedings during this time ought to be three ; at each of which dung 
ought to be given. At the end of six months, the canes Iiaving grown 
one cubit high, the weakly plants must be removed, and the strongest 
tied up, as in the first crop. The manner of cor)ducting the two crops 
after this is quite similar. The canes of the second croj) must b» all 
cut within the year. 

'rhe kinds of sugar-cane cultivated in Kolar are four, «which are 
esteemed in the following order: first rastali, second third 

mara kabbu, fourth katte kabbu. The two last are very small, seldom 
exceeding the thickness of the little finger ; ye t the katte kal.)bu is the 
one most commonly cultivated. This is owing to its requiring little 
water ; for by means of thcydta it may have a supply sufficient to bring 
it to maturity. From the end of Phalguna to the end of Chaitra (Mar. 
—April) plough eight or ten times. Manure the field i^ith dung, and 
plough it again. '^J''hen spread leaves on it, and cover them with the 
plough. By the small channels that are to convey the water, the field 
is then divided into beds eight cubits broad. Furrows are then drawn 
across the beds at the distance of nine inches from each other. The 
cuttings of cane, each containing four or five eyes, are then placed 
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lengthwise in the furrows, the end of the one touching that of the 
■other. They are covered with a very little earth, over which is laid 
some dung. They are then watered, the water flowing through every 
channel, and entering every furrow. For one month the watering is 
repeated once in three days; the earth round the canes must then be 
loosened with the point of a sharp stick. For fifteen days more the 
watering must be continued; when the whole field should be hoed, 
and levelled with the ko/guda/i. Four days afterwards, between every 
second row of sugar-cane a trench is dug, and into this the water flows 
from the channels. 'J'hus in the progress of its cultivation each bed 
assumes two forms. When there is no rain, the field requires tef be 
watered once in fifteen days. When four or five months old, the canes 
are tied up in bundles ; and when they are a cubit and a half high this 
is repeated. In eleven months they are rij)e, and a month and a half 
arc allowed for the (Top season. The soil here used for sugar-cane is 
the rich black soil called c/r; and after sugar it requires one or two 
years* rest before it gives a good crop of rice. The sugar-cane is all 
made into jaggory; seventy-four seers measure, or nearly eighteen ale- 
gallons of juice, are said to produce fifty kachcha seers weight (about 
26J lb. avoirdupois) of the jaggory. 

The sugar-cane field at Madgiri is diviSed into two equal portions, 
which arc cultivated alternately, one year with sugar-cane, and the other 
with grain ; the cane, however, thrives better when the field, in place of 
being cultivated for grain, is allowed an intermediate fallow ; but then 
the loss is heavy, as after cane the grain thrives remarkably. The. grains 
cultivated arc rice, ragi, and jd}a; the first injures the cane least, and 
the jdja injures it most. ^The kinds of cane cultivated are the rastali 
and mara kabbu. In Kartika and Marga.sira (Oct.—Dec.) plough seven 
times, and manure with sheep's dung and leaves. 'I'licn with the hoe 
yak guda/t form channels at a cubit’s distance. In these also, at 
a cubitus distance, plant single shoots of the cane, each about a cubit in 
length. If the soil be poor, they must be planted rather nearer. They 
are laid down in the channels, which are filled with water, and then 
people tread the shoots into the mud, by walking through each channel. 
A kolaga of land requires 18,000 shoots, on which data it ought to 
contain t *8 acre. If the soil be of a moist nature, the cane has water 
once in eight da^s ; but, if it dry quickly, it must, until ripe, be watered 
once in six days, except when there is rain. At the end of the first 
month the field must be hoed with the kali kudali. Near each cane, as 
a manure, some leaves of the lioNge are then placed, and they are 
covered with a little mud; so that the channels are now between the 
rows of cane, and the canes grow on the ridges. When the.se are 2^ 
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cubits high, they are tied up in bunches of three or four; and as they 
grow higher, this is three or four times repeated. Twelve months after 
planting, the crop season begins ; and in six weeks it must be finished : 
250 maunds of jaggory is here reckoned a good crop from a kolaga of 
land, which is very nearly 15 cwt. an acre ; 150 maunds, which is about 
9 cwt. from the acre, is reckoned a bad crop. Black clay gives the 
greatest quantity of jaggory, but it is of a bad quality. A sandy soil 
produces least jaggory, but that of a high value. One kapik can water 
an acre and a half of sugar-cane land. 

The ground for cultivating sugar-cane in Sira is also divided into 
two equal parts, which are alternately cultivated ; one year with cane, 
and the other with rice. It is w’atered either from the reservoirs, or by 
the kapik. In the last case, a field of two or three acres, one- 

half of which is in sugar-cane, and the other in rice, requires the con¬ 
stant labour of four men and eight oxen. Dny-labourers must also be 
hired to rebuild the boiling-house, to tie uj) the cane, and to weed. 
When the field is watered from a reservoir, one man only is regularly 
employed; but to ])lough, to plant, to weed and to tie uj) the cane, 
both men and cattle must be hired in addition. Thrc*e kinds of cane 
are here cultivated. 'J'he most valued is the rasidli^ which grows best 
on a black soil in which there is much sand or gravel; a good crop of 
this, on a kolaga land, produces 100 maunds of jaggory; which is 
about 29.; cwt. on an acre. 'J'he next in (juality is the kari kabbuy or 
black cane. It requires a pure black mould, called cre bhumi\ and, in 
a good crop, produces, from a kolaga land, sixty maunds of jaggory, or 
from an acre nearly 17! cwt. The poorest cane is the niara kabbu, or 
stick cane. It is cultivated on the same kind of soil with the rastdli; 
but produces only half as much jaggory as the kari kabbu, and that of 
a very bad quality, for it is quite black. 

The cultivation of the rastdli, however, is comj)arativel)imuch more 
troublesome. In the course of the eight months following the summer 
solstice, the field must be ploughed eleven times ; and once a month, 
during the whole of that time, 1,000 sheep must be folded for one night 
on the field. It is then manured with mud from the bottoms of the 
reservoirs, and ploughed again twice. Thcj channels are then formed, 
and in them the cuttings are laid down, two and two being always 
placed parallel. A kolaga of land requires 50,000. «ldie channels are 
then filled with water, and the cuttings are trodden into the mud with 
the feet. The second watering is on the fourth day, the third watering 
on the twelfth ; afterwards the field, if the soil be good, mu.st be 
watered once a fortnight; or once a week, if it part with its moisture 
quickly. On the tw'entieth day the field is weeded with the small hoe 
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called molu potu, which implies that the operation is done very super¬ 
ficially. On the thirty-fifth day the whole field is dug with the large 
hoe called yak gudaH ; and, the earth being thrown up toward the 
canes in ridges, the channels for conveying the water run between the 
rows. Abou^ the ninetieth day the canes are tied up with a leaf of the 
plant in parcels of five or six, and once a month fliis is repeated. 
When the cane is ten months old, the crop begins, and in thirty days it 
must be finished. 

Towards J^eriyapatna, the cane is watered from reservoirs; the 
natural moisture of the climate not being sufficient to raise it, and 
machinery being never employed. The kinds cultivated, besides a Mttle 
patUipaUi, are rastali and mara kabbu, both of whic h grow nearly to 
the same length, which is in general about six feet. The rastali ripens 
in twelve months, while eighteen are required to bring forward the 
mara kabbu; so that as a eroj) of rice must always intervene between 
two crops of sugar-cane, the rotation of the former occupies two years, 
while in that of the latter three are consumed. 

Vor the mara kabbu plough twenty times either in Asvija and 
Kartika, the two months inmiediately following the autumnal equinox; 
or in Kartika and Margasira, which is of course one month later. I'he 
canes are planted in the second or third months after the winter solstice. 
In order to plant the cane, longitudinal and transverse furrows are 
drawn throughout the field, distant from each other one cubit and a 
half; at every intersection a hole is made, nine inches wide, and of 
the same depth ; in each liole are laid horizontally two cuttings of 
cane, each containing three joints; finally under them is put a little 
dung, above them an inc’h of mould, 'rhen water each hole with a 
pot, ^from a channel running at the upper end of the field. On the 
two following days this must be rej)eated. Until the end of the third 
month, water every other day. From the third to the sixth month, 
the field must, once in eight days, be ploughed between the rows of 
holes ;* and at the same time, should there be any want of the usual 
rain, it must be watered. At the first ploughing a little dung must be 
given, and at the end of six months the field must be copiously 
manured. At this time channels are formed winding through among 
the canes ; so that every row is between two channels. When the 
rainy season is*over, these channels must be filled with water, once 
in eight days in hot weather, and once a month when it is cool. 
At the beginning of the eighth month the whole field is hoed, and at 
the end of two months more this is repeated. The cane here is never 
tied up. 

The sugar-cane cultivated in Nagar is the mam kabbu. The ground 
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lit for it is that which has a supply of water in the dry season. Any 
soil will do, but a red earth is reckoned the best. In the month 
preceding the vernal equinox plough four times; and then throughout 
the field, at the distance of one cubit and a half, form with the hoe 
trenches one cubit wide, and one span deep. Then ct)ver the field 
with straw, dry^gras.s, and leaves, and burn them to serve as a manure. 
The soil in the bottom of the trenches is afterwards loosened with a 
hoe; and a man, with his hand, opens up the loose earth, puts in a 
little dung, and upon this places horizontally, and parallel to the sides 
of the trench, cuttings of the cane, each containing four or five joints. 
Thase he covers with a little dung and earth. The cuttings are ])laced 
in one row in each bed, the end of the one being close to that of 
another. Once a da)^, for a month, the canes must be watered with a 
pot j the young plants are then about a cubit high; and, the earth 
round them having been previously loosened with a sharp-pointed stick, 
a little dung should be given to their roots. After this, the ridges are 
thrown down, and the earth is collected toward the rows of young 
cane, which by this means are placed on ridges, with a trench inter¬ 
vening between every two rows. Until the rains commence, these 
trenches must every other day be filled with water. In the month 
preceding the autumnal eqifinox, in order to prevent them from being 
eaten by the jackals and bandicoots, the canes arc tied up in bundles 
of from five to ten, and each of these is surrounded by a series of 
straw' rope. In ten months they arc fit Ibr cutting, and rectuire no 
farther trouble. The crop season lasts one month. On the second 
year a crop of ratoons is taken, in the third year the roots are dug up, 
and the field is again planted with cane ; so that it ns never reinvigor¬ 
ated by a succession of crops. ^ 

Sugar-cane is at Harihar the most considerable irrigated crop. In 
the intervals between the crops of cane, a crop of rice is taken, should 
there be a sufficient supply of water: but that is seldom the case, 
and the intermediate crop is commonly some of the dry grains.* The 
cane may be planted at any time; but there are only three seasons 
w'hich are usually employed. One lasts during the month before 
and month after the summer solstice. This is the most productive 
and most usual season; but tlie cane requires at this time longer to 
grow, and more labour, than in the others. The other tw'o seasons 
are the second month after the autumnal equinox, and the second 
month after the shortest day. Those crops arrive at maturity within 
the year. 

I'he kind of cane cultivated is the ///ara kabbu, and the following 
is the process in the first season:—In the second month after the 
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vernal equinox, the field must be watered, and eight days afterwards 
it is ploughed once. After another rest of eight days, it must be 
ploughed again with a deeper furrow, four oxen having been put into 
the yoke. After another interval of eight days it is ploughed, first 
lengthwise, ,and then across, with a team of six oxen. Then, at the 
distance of three, or three and a half cubits, are drawn over the whole 
field, furrows which cross each other at right angles. In order to make 
these furrows wider, a stick is put across the iron of the plough. In 
the planting season, two cuttings of the cane, each containing two 
eyes, are laid down in every intersection of the furrows, and are 
covered slightly with mud. The furrows are then filled with water, 
and this is repeated three times, with an interval of eight days between 
every two waterings. A little dung is then put into the furrows; and 
when there happens to ])e no rain, the waterings once in the eight 
days are continued for three months. When the canes have been 
])lanted forty days, the weeds must be removed with a knife, and the 
intervals are hoed with the hoe drawn by oxen. I'his oi)eration is 
repeated on the fifty-fifth, seventieth, and eighty-fifth days, and the 
earth is thrown iq) in ridges toward the cancs. In the beginning of 
the fourth month, the field gets a full watering. Fifteen days after¬ 
wards, the intervals are ploughed lengtbAvise and across ; and to each 
bunch of plants a basket or two of dung is given and ploughed in. 
'Fhe weeds are then destroyed by a hoe drawn by oxen ; after which, 
channels must be formed between the rows; and until the cane ripens, 
which varies from fourteen to .seventeen months, these channels are 
filled with water once in fifteen days. The crop season lasts from one 
month to six weeks. 

Cardamoms - are pl-opagated entirely by cuttings of the root, and 
spread in clumps exactly like the plantain-tree. In the month follow¬ 
ing the autumnal equinox, a cluster of from three to five stems, with 
the roots* adhering, are sejiarated from a bunch, and planted in the 
same^ row, one between every two areca-niit palms, in the spot from 
whence a })lantain-trec has been removed. The ground around the 
cardamom is manured with ncIH (cmblica) leaves. In the third year, 
about the autumnal equinox, it jiroduces fruit. The capsules are 
gathered as they ripen, and arc dried four days on a mat, which during 
the day is siy^)ported by four sticks, and exposed to the sun, but at 
night is taken into the house. They are then fit for sale. Whenever 
the whole fruit has been removed, the plants are raised, and, all the 
superfluous stems and roots having been separated, they arc .set again j 
but care is taken never to set a plant in the spot from whence it was 
raised, a change in this respect being considered as necessary. Next ^ 
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year these plants give no fruit, but in the year following yield capsules 
again, as at first. After transplantation, the old stems di(i and new 
ones spring from the roots. Each cluster produces from a quarter to 
one seer weight of cardamoms, or from to of a pound. 

Areca-nut. —In the gardens near C'hannapatna the^arcca palm 
requires a rich black soil, and is planted in such places only as produce 
water on digging a well two cubits deep. There are here tw'O varieties 
of the areca, the one bearing large and the other small nuts. The 
produce of both kinds is nearly equal in value and quantity. 

The following is the manner of forming an areca-nut garden :—A 
plot tff ground having been selected for a nursery, is dug to the depth 
of one cubit. When the seed is ripe, which happens between the 
middle of January and that of I^'ebruary, trenches must be formed in 
the nursery, a span broad and a cubit deep. 'I'he trenches are half 
filled up with sand, on the surface of wdiich is placed a row of the ripe 
nuts. These are again covered with five inches of sand, and two inches 
of rich black mould, and watered once in three days for four months, 
at which time they are fit for being transplanted into the garden. The 
garden having been fenced wn'th a hedge of euphorbiiim tirucalli^ or 
jatropha ciircas^ is dug to the depth of a cubit at the same time with 
the nursery and planted with cows of plantain-trees at the distance of 
three cubits. When the young palms arc fit for being transplanted the 
garden must be dug again to the former dei)th, and two young arecas 
must be set in one hole between every two plantain-trees. When there 
is no rain they must have \vater every third day. When the rainy 
season commences, a trench must be dug between every third row" of 
trees ; that is to say, so as betweai every trench to form beds each of 
which contains tw^o rows of the areca. These‘trenches serve to carry 
off superfluous water and to bring a supply from the reservoir w'Tien 
wanted. The garden must be dug Uvice a year to keep it clear of 
w^eeds. At the end of three years the original plan tain-trees are 
removed, and a row^ is set in the middle of each Ix'd and kept ujt ever 
aftertvards in order to preserve a coolness at the roots of the areca. 
When the areca-trees are about five feet high, which requires about five 
years, they receive no more water than wdiat is given to the plantain- 
trees, which in dry weather must be watered twice a month. The tree 
when five years old begins to produce fruit, and lives^ from thirty to 
forty years. 

Each tree pushes out three or four spadices which from the middle 
of August until that of November become fit for cutting at different 
intervals of twenty or thirty days, one after the other. When the nuts 
p have been cut, the skin is removed wuth an iron knife, and a quantity 
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is put into a pot with some water, in which it must be boiled till the 
eyes be separated. The nut is then cut into three or four pieces and 
for three or four days dried on mats exposed to the sun, when it becomes 
fit for sale. The plantations are interspersed with cocoa-nut, lime, jack 
and other trees, which add to the shade and to the freshness of the 
soil. Under the trees are cultivated ginger, and various vegetables. 

The situation that is reckoned most favourable for areca gardens in 
Madgiri is a black soil which contains calcareous nodules. It differs 
from that in which cotton is raised by having the limestone a cubit or 
two deep ; whereas the cotton requires it to be at the surface. The 
gardens at this place are watered from reservoirs, from canals, and/rom 
wells by means of the kapik. 

'Fo make a new garden,—in Sravana, the fifth month after the vernal 
e(|uino\, plough four times. Then with the hoe cixWcdyakgada/i iorm 
the garden into beds six cubits wide. Between every two beds is a 
raised channel for bringing a supply of water; and in the centre of 
each bed is a deep channel to carry off what is superfluous. The beds 
are divided into plots ten or twelve cubits long. 'J'hen plant the whole 
with shoots of the betel vine, and for its supjiort .sow the seed of the 
hdluvdna^ agasc and augge. Then surround the whole with a thick 
hedge, and once a day for three months,water with a pot. Whenever 
weeds grow they must be removed; and at each time the betel vines 
must get some dung. Between every two rows of the vines, in the 
fourth month, is put a row of young plantain-trees. Once in four 
days afterwards, the water is given from the reservoir or well. In six 
montlis the vines must be tied up to the young trees. At the same 
time, for every wokkala land, 3,000 nuts of the areca must be planted near 
the roots of the vines. When they are tliree years old a thousand of them 
will be fit for use, and <Soo are required to plant a wokkala land, or 
about an acre and a half. I'hey are planted distant in every direction 
from each*other five cubits. At the same time plant on the inside of 
tlie hidge some rows of cocoa-nut palms and orange, lime, mango, or 
jack trees. 'Fhe 800 areca palms, at five cubits distance, would only 
occupy about an acre \ but a considerable space is taken up by a walk, 
and by the rows of fruit-trees between them and the hedge. 

In nine years from the first formation of the garden the betel vines 
and most of ll)^e trees that supported them are removed. A few of the 
a^asc and allthe plantains are allowed to remain. In the twelfth year 
the areca palms begin to produce fruit. 'J'he remaining agasc trees, 
and one-half of the plantains are then removed. After this the garden 
requires water only once in eight days when there is no rain ; and the 
whole is dug over, and formed like rice-ground into proper squares ^ 
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and channels for distributing the water. One year it is manured with 
dung ; in the second with the leaves of the honge and koghi^ and in the 
third year with mud from the bottom of a reservoir. So long as the 
garden lasts this succession of manures should, if i) 0 ssiblc, be con¬ 
tinued ; and when the palms attain their full growth, which is in the 
fourteenth year of the garden, the plantain-trees are entirely removed. 
For thirty years from its arriving at maturity the palm continues 
vigorous, and for fourteen years more gradually declines; during 
which time a new garden ought to be formed, and then the old trees 
should be cut, and the ground cultivated with grain, till the second 
fornjpd garden again begins to decay. In place of those that die, some 
poor farmers plant new trees, and thus constantly keep up a garden on 
the same spot; but here this is looked upon as a bad practice. 

The crop season lasts two months before, and one after, the autumnal 
equinox. 'Fhe nut, after being peeled, is cut into seven or eight pieces, 
and put up in a heap. 'I'hen take one seer of the nut, one seer of cui 
term jaJ>onica, and a hundred leaves of the pij>cr bcld^ l)eat them 
together repeatedly with some water, and strain the juice thus f)btained 
into a pot. Take twenty seers of the bark of the kari jdJi and boil it 
during a whole night in a large pot with forty seers of water. With 
this decoction mix the juice v^xpressed from the former materials, and 
boil again. While it is boiling, put in the areca-nut, after it has been 
cut, until the pot be full. Immediately after, take it out with a ladle, 
and put in more, till the whole is boiled. In order to be dried, it must 
be three days exj)osed on mats to the sun, and is then fit for sale. 
Forty rnaunds of dried nut is here reckoned the common produce of 
a koiaga land, which is about 6i cwt. an acre, or for each tree about 
li lb. 

Near Chiknayakanhalli the areca thrives best in the rich black mould 
called erc^ or krishia bhiimi. The natives here look upon it as a matter 
of indifference, whether or not, on digging a little depth, water may be 
found in the soil. All that is required is to have a i)roper sui^ply of 
water either from the reservoir or by means of machinery. 

In the second month after the winter .solstice, the nut intended for 
seed is cut; and, having been put in a heap, is for eight or ten days 
kept in the house. A seed-bed is then dug to the dej)th of a f(K)t, and 
three inches of the mould is removed from the surface^ which is then 
covered with a little dung. On this the nuts are placed with their eyes 
uppermost, and close to each other. "J’hey are then covered wnth an 
inch of mould, and for three months arc watered every other day. The 
seedlings are then three or four inches high, and must be transplanted 
into a fresh bed that is prepared in the same manner : but in this they 
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are placed a cubit distant from each other. Here they grow for three 
years, receiving water once every other day; and once a month they 
are cleaned from weeds and have a little dung. 

One year after planting the seed, the ground that is intended for the 
garden musj be dug to the depth of a cubit, and the soil exposed for 
two months. Young plantain-trees are then placed in it at sixteen 
cubits distance from each other, and it is surrounded by a screen of 
cocoa-nut palms, and of jack, lime, and orange-trees, which are defended 
by a hedge of the milk-busli. At the same time seeds of the agasc are 
planted throughout the garden, at the distance of four cubits. When 
there is no rain the garden must once in fifteen days be waterifd by 
channels made for the purpose. In the second month after the summer 
solstice of the third year, the young arecas are fit for transplantation. 
Then througliout the garden, at the distance of sixteen cubits, and in 
the middle between every two plantain-trees, are formed pits, a cubit 
deep and a cuiiit wide. In each of these pits a young aret'a is put, and 
it must be carefully raised from the seed-bed with much earth adhering 
to its roots ; and, after it is placed, the pit must be filled with earth, 
and then receive a ])ot of water. The young arecas are then between 
two and three feet high, and have four or five branches. If there be 
water in the reservoir, an irrigation onceti month is suffit'ient ; but the 
kapilc must be used once in ten days, as the waterings given by it are 
but scanty, for three years afterwards the whole garden must be com¬ 
pletely hoed twice annually. At the one hoeing, for every four arecas, 
it must have a bullock-load of dung ; and at the other hoeing, every 
tree must be allowed an ox-load of red soil. 'I'he mud of reservoirs is 
here thought to be very bad for an areca-nut garden. Ever afterwards 
tht^ garden is hoed completely once a year onl\', and is then manured 
with dung and red earth. At the intermediate ])eriod of six months, it 
is hoed near the trees, and has a little dung. At the end of the first 
threc^ years the agasc trees are cut. The plantains are always reserved ; 
but, as the old stems are cut, which is always done in from twelve to 
eighteen months, the young shoots arc conducted to a distance from 
where the jiarent was originally placed ; and when the garden is twenty 
years old, in these spots are planted other young arecas, to supply the 
places of the old ones when they decay. This second set are again 
supplanted by* a third, growing where the first set did, and thus a con¬ 
stant succession is preserved. In a new garden the areca begins to 
bear fruit in nine years ; but fourteen or fifteen years are required to 
bring forward those which are planted among old trees. They con¬ 
tinue to bear for sixty or seventy years; but after having been twenty- 
five or thirty years in perfection they begin to decay. 
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There are annually two crops of areca-nut: one in the second month 
after the summer solstice, the other in the two months which precede 
the shortest day. The last crop is superior both in quantity and 
quality. The nut, on being cut, is skinned in the course of two days, 
and put into a large i)ot with as much water as will cover it^two inches. 
It is then boiled for about three-quarters of an hour until a white scum 
rises. I'hc largest are then cut into eight pieces, and the smallest into 
two, with the others in proportion to their size. JIuring the four 
following days they are spread out in the sun to dry, and every night 
they are gathered in a heap. When the fruit has been allowed to 
apprejach too near to maturity, the nut loses its colour; and a deceit is 
attempted by adding a little reddle to the water in which it is boiled. 
This frequently deceives the consumer, but never the e\[)erienced 
dealer; and seems to be done purposely to enable him to defraud the 
unwary. 

A garden of 1,000 trees, allowing eight cubits square for eat'h tree, 
ought to contain rather more than 3J acres ; but a young garden, 
containing trees at sixteen cubits, will rec^uire 8i acres, 'hhe produce 
is reckoned from forty to sixty maunds. The areca-tree is never cut 
till its leaves have turned brown. Its stem has then acquired great 
hardness, and in building is vt^ry useful. 

The following process is adopted in IVriyapatna to make a new 
plantation of areca :—Take a piece of ground consisting of black mould 
or a substratum of limestone, with water at no greater de[)th than 
three cubits, and surround it with a hedge of the cuphorlniim tirucalli^ 
and some rows of young cocoa-nut palms. I’hen, at the distance of 
twelve cubits, dig rows of pits, two cubits dect) and one and a half in 
diameter. I’hcse pits are six cubits distant ffoin the nearest in the 
same row. In the second month after the vernal equinox, set in the.se 
pits young plantain-trees, and give them water ojice; after which, 
unless the weather be uncommonly dry, they require no more. Two 
months afterwards hoe the whole garden and form a channel ifi the 
middle between every two rows of plantain-trees. The channels are 
intended to carry off superfluous water, and are a cubit wide and two 
feet deep. In the month immediately following the winter solstice, 
hoe the whole garden a second time. In the Ibllowing month, between 
every two rows of plantain-trees make two rows of holcs^ at six cubits 
distance and one cubit wide and deep. Fill each hole half up with 
fine mould ; and in this place two ripe nuts of the areca, six inches 
asunder. Once in two days for three months water each hole with a 
pot. The shoots come up in Vais'dkha, after which they get water 
^once only in five days. The holes must be kept clear of the mud that 
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is brought in by the rain ; and for three years must, on this account, 
be daily inspected. In the month following the autumnal equinox 
give Q. little dung. Ever afterwards the whole garden must be hoed 
three times a year. 

After they are three years old the areca i)alms must be watered every 
other day in hot weather; when it is cool, once in every four or five 
days, and not at all in the rainy season. 'Fhe waterings are performed 
by pouring a pot-full of water to the root f)f each plant. In the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh year the weakest plant is removed from each hole ; 
and at each digging, for three years more, every tree must receive 
manure. After this, for three years, the young jialms have rffcither 
dung nor water. In the fourteenth year they liegin to bear, and in the 
fifteenth come to perfection, and continue in vigour until their forty- 
fifth year, when they arc cut down. The crop season lasts over Asvija, 
Kartika, and Margasira. A good tree gives 857, and an ordinary one 
600, nuts. Sixty thousand nuts, when prepared for sale, make a load 
of between seven and eight maunds. One thousand ordinary trees at 
this rate should jirocure seventy-fiw* maunds. 

In Nagar the nursery is managed as follows: - -In the month preceding 
the vernal equinox the sec^d is ripe. After having been cut, it is kept 
eight days in the house. In the meantifiie a bed of ground in a shady 
place is dug, and in this the nuts are placed nine inches from each 
other, and with their eyes iqiiiermost. They must be covered with a 
finger-breadth of earth. The bed is then covered with dry plantain 
leaves, and once in eight days is sprinkled with water. In the month 
preceding the summer solstice, the plantain leaves arc removed, and 
young shoots are found to have come from the nuts. In the second 
mQnth afterwards, leaves of the mV// are s[)read between the young 
plants. In the month preceding the vernal equinox, they get a little 
dung. the dry season they are watered once in from four to eight 
days| according to the nature of the soil. 

In the month preceding the autumnal equinox of the second year, the 
young plants are removed into another nursery, where they are planted 
a cubit distant and manured with mV// leaves and dung. This nursery 
must be kept clear of weeds, manured twice a year, and in the dry 
season should receive water once in eight days. The seedlings remain 
in it two year*, when they are fit for transplantation. When the arecas 
are three years old, they arc removed into the garden, planted close to 
the drains for letting off the water, and remain there two years, when 
they are finally placed in the spots w’here they arc to grow. Once in 
twenty or thirty years only the watering channels are filled up with 
fresh earth, and then are not allowed water. During that year the^ 
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garden is kept moist by occasionally filling the drains. The water in 
these is, however, reckoned very prejudicial, and is never thrown upon 
the beds. Once in two years the garden is dug near the trees and 
manured. The manure is dung, above whicli are placed the leafy 
twigs of all kinds of trees. "When an areca dies, a new one is ])lanted 
in its stead ; so that in an old garden there are trees of all ages. When 
the trees are sixteen years old they are emjfioyed to support pepper 
vines. The extent of a garden of a thousand rated trees is about 
185 acres. Its produce of areca-nut weighs 920^ lb., and of pepper 
117 lb. 

Cotoa-nut. —'fhere are four varieties of the cocoa-nut: ist, red ; 
2nd, red mixed with green; 3rd, light green ; and 4th, dark green. 
These varieties are permanent; but, although the red is reckoned 
somewhat better than the others, they arc commonly sold promiscu¬ 
ously. 'rheir produce is nearly the same. 

'rhe soil does not answer in the Bangalore District unless water can 
be had on digging into it to the depth of three or four cubits; and in 
such situations a light sandy .soil is the best. The black clay called e/r 
is the next best soil. The worst is the red clay called but with 

proper cultivation all the three soils answer tolerably well. 

The manner of forming a n^w cocoa-niil garden is as follows :—The 
nuts intended for seed must b'e allow^ed to ripen until they fall from 
the tree; and must then be dried in the open air for a month without 
having the hu.sk removed. A plot for a nursery is then dug to the 
depth of two feet, and the soil is allowed to dry three days. On the 
Ugddi feast (in March) remove one foot of earth from the nursery, and 
cover the surface of the plot with eight inches of sand. On this place 
the nuts close to each other, with the end containing the eye upi>er- 
most. Cover them with three inches of sand and two of earth. If the 
supply of >vater be from a well, the ])lot must once a day be,watered; 
but, if a more copious supply can be had from a reservoir, one watering 
in the three days is sufficient. In three months the seedlings are fit 
for being tran.splanted. By this time the garden must have been 
enclosed and hoed to the depth of two feet. Holes are then dug for 
the reception of the seedlings, at twenty feet distance from each other 
in all directions; for when planted nearer they do not thrive. The 
holes are two feet deep and a cubit wade. At the bottofn is put .sand 
.seven inches deep, and on this is placed the nut wath the young tree 
adhering to it. Sand is now^ put in until it rises two inches above the 
nut, and then the hole is filled with earth and a little dung. Every 
day for three years, except when it rains, the young trees must have 
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The cocoa-nut palm begins to produce when seven or eight years 
old, and lives so long that its period of duration cannot readily be 
ascertained. Young trees, however, produce more fruit, which comes 
forward at all seasons of the year. A good tree gives annually a 
hundred nut^ A few arc cut green on account of the juice, which is 
used as drink; but by far the greater part are allowed to arrive at some 
degree of maturity, although not to full ripeness ; for then the kernel 
would become useless. 

Cocoa-nut palms arc planted in (Jhiknayakanhalli in rows round the 
areca-nut gardens, and also separately in spots that would not answer 
for the cultivation of this article. 'Fhe situation for these gardens 
must be rather low, but it is not necessary that it should be under a 
reservoir ; any place will answer in which water can be had by digging 
to the depth of two men’s stature. 'J’he soil which is here reckoned 
most favourable for the cocoa-nut is a red clay mixed with .sand. It 
must be free of lime and saline substances. Other soils, however, are 
emplo3'ed, but black mould is ret'koned very bad. I'he cocoa-nuts 
intended for seed are cut in the second month after the winter solstice. 
A .square pit is then dug, which i.^ sufficiently large to hold them, and 
is about a cubit in depth. In this, fifteen days after being cut, are 
placed the seed-nuts, with the eyes uppermost, and contiguous to each 
other; and then earth is thrown in so as just to cover them, upon 
which is spread a little dung. In this bed, every second day for six 
months, the seed must be watered with a pot, and then the young 
palms are fit for being transplanted. Whenever, during the two 
months following the vernal equinox, an occasional shower gives an 
opportunity by softening the soil, the garden must be ploughed five 
timq^s. All the next month it is allowed to re,st. In the month follow¬ 
ing the summer solstice, the ground must again be ploughed twice ; 
and next month, at the distance of forty-eight cubits in every direction, 
there jnust be dug pits a cubit wide and as much deep. In the bottom 
of each a little dung is put; and the young jilants, having been 
previously well watered to loosen the soil, are taken up, and one is 
placed in each pit. The shell still adheres to the young palm, and 
the pit must be filled with earth so far as to cover the nut. Over this 
is i)ut a little dung. For three months the young plants must be 
watered every ®ther day; afterwards every fourth day, until they are 
four years old, except when there is rain. Afterwards they require 
no water. 

Every year the garden is cultivated for ragi, uddu, hesaru, or what¬ 
ever other grain the soil is fitted for, and is well dunged; and at the 
same time four ox-loads of red mud are laid on the garden for every 
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tree that it contains, while a little fresh earth is gathered up toward 

the roots of the j)alms. The crop of grain is but poor, and injures 

the palms; it is always taken, however; as, in order to keep down 

the weeds, the ground must at any rate be ploughed; as the 

manure must be given ; and as no rent is paid for the grain. On this 
kind of ground the cocoa-nut palm begins to bear in twelve or thirteen 
years, and continues in j^erfection about sixty years. It dies altogether 
after bearing for about a hundred years. They are always allowed to 
die ; and when they begin to decay a young one is planted near the old 
one to supply its place. 

In this country, wine is never extracted from this palm, for that 
operation destroys the fruit; and these, when ripe, arc considered as 
the valuable part of the produce. A few green nuts are cut in the hot 
season, on account of the refreshing juice which they then contain, 
and to make coir rope: but this also is thought to injure the croj). 
The coir made from the ripe nuts is very bad, and their husks arc 
commonly burned for fuel. 

The crop begins in the second month after the summer solstic'c, and 
continues four months. A bunch is knowm to be ri])e when a nut falls 
down, and it is then cut. Each palm produces from three to six 
bunches, which ripen successively. A middling j)alm produces from 
sixty to seventy nuts. As the nuts arc gathered, they ar(‘ collected in 
small huts, raised from the ground on posts. When a merchant offers, 
the rind is removed, at his expense, by a man who fixes an iron rod in 
the ground and forces its upper end, which is sharp, through the fibres ; 
by which means the whole husk is speedily removed. He then, by a 
single blow with a crooked knife, breaks the shell without hurting the 
kernel, which is then fit .for sale, and is caUed /cofilfari. A maivcan 
daily clean 1,300 nuts. From twenty to thirty per cent of them are 
found rotten. 

Betel Yine. —The betel vine thrives best in low ground, wherejiil can 
have a supply of water from a reservoir. If that cannot be had, a jilace 
is selected where water can be procured by digging to a small depth. 
A black soil is required. A betel-leaf garden is thus managed in the 
east:—In Chaitra or Vais'iikha, trench over the whole ground one cubit 
deep, and surround it with a mud ’wall; immediately within which plant 
a hedge of the eiiphorbiu 7 n tirucalli, and of the ariindo Uhialis, When 
there is not plenty of rain, this must for six months be regularly watered. 
Then dig the garden, and form it into proper beds, leaving a space of 
about twenty feet between them and the hedge. From the main 
channel for conducting the water to the garden, draw others at right 
angles, and distant twenty-two cubits. Between every tw^o of these, to 
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drain off the superfluous water, draw others about a cubit wide, and 
deeper than the former. The garden is thus divided into rows ten 
cubits in width, having on one side an elevated channel for supplying it 
with water, and on the other side a deep canal, to carry off what is 
superfluous., These rows are divided into beds, each also having on 
one side a channel to supply it with water, and on the other a 
canal to carry off what is superfluous; and it is surrounded by a narrow 
bank, about six inches high, which excludes the water that flows 
through the channels: within these little banks the divisions of the 
beds are carefully levelled. 

In the centre of each division is then formed a row of small fjoles, 
distant from each other one cubit; and in Pushya (Dec.—^Jan.) in 
every hole are put two cuttings of the betel-leaf vine, each two cubits 
long. The middle of each cutting is pushed down, and slightly 
covered with earth; while the four ends project and form an equal 
number of young plants, which for the first eighteen months are allowed 
to climb upon dry sticks that are put in for the purpose. For the first 
week after being planted, the shoots must be watered twice a day w’ith 
pots; for another week once a day, and until the end of the second 
month once in three days. A small drill is then made across each 
division of the beds, and between every two holes in each; and in 
these drills are planted rows of the seeds of the aj^rase, nugge and 
varjepu. The young betel plants must then have some dung, and for 
four months more must be w^atered with the pot once in three days. 
Afterwards, so long as the garden lasts, all the channels must once in 
four days be filled with >vater. This keeps the ground sufficiently 
moist, and water applied immediately to the plants is injurious. The 
gardjin ought to be kept clean from weeds by the hand, and once a year, 
in December, must have dung. 

When the plants are a year and a half old they are removed from 
the sticks; two cubits of each, next the root, is buried in the earth; 
and the remainder, conducted close to the root of one of the young 
trees, is allowed to support itself on the stem. At the end of two 
years two cubits more of each plant are buried in the ground; and ever 
afterwards this is once a year repeated. At the beginning of the fourth 
year the cultivator begins to gather the leaves for sale, and for six or 
seven years continues to obtain a constant supply. Afterwards the 
plants die, and a new garden must be formed in some other place. In 
order to give additional coolness to the garden, at its first formation a 
plantain-tree is put at each corner of every bed, and by means of 
suckers soon forms a cluster. So long as the garden lasts these 
clusters are preserved. At all times the gardens are very cool and 
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pleasant; but they are not neatly kept; and in the space between the 
hedge and the beds, a great variety of bushes and weeds are allowed to 
grow. 

In the west, the betel vine is grown with the areca palm in the follow¬ 
ing manner:—When the areca plantation is fifteen years old, in the 
month immediately following the vernal equinox, a hole is dug near 
every tree, one cubit deep and one and a half in width. After having 
exposed the earth to the air for a month, return it into holes and allow 
it to remain for another month. Then take out a little of the earth, 
smooth the surface of the pit, and bury in it the ends of five cuttings 
of the betel-leaf vine, which are placed with their upper extremities 
sloping toward the palm. Once every two days, for a month, water the 
cuttings, and shade them with leaves. Then remove the leaves and 
with the point of a sharp stick loosen the earth in the holes. In the 
first year the waterings must be repeated every day, and the whole must 
once a month be hoed \ while at the same time dung is given to every 
plant. In the second year, the vines are tied up to the j)alms ; once 
in two months the garden is hoed and manured; and it is in the hot 
season only that the plants are watered. At the end of the second 
year the vines begin to produce saleable leaves. In the third year and 
every other year afterwards, so much of the vines next the root as has 
no leaves, must be buried. Once in six months the garden must be 
hoed and manured; and in the hot season the vines must be watered 
every other day. 

The owners of these plantations are annoyed by elephants, monkeys 
and squirrels; and, besides, both palms and vine are subject to diseases ; 
one of vrhich, the anibe^ in the course of two or three years kills the 
whole. Except when these causes of destruction occur, the vine,con- 
tinues always to flourish; but the palm begins to decay at forty-five 
years of age, and is then removed, care being taken not to injure the 
vine. Near this is made a fresh hole, in which some persons place t^o nuts 
for seed, and others plant a young seedling. In order to support the 
vine during the fifteen years which arc required to bring forward the 
new palm, a large branch of the Mruvdna, or erythrina^ is stuck in the 
ground, and watered for two or three days; when it strikes root and 
supplies the place of an areca. 

Coffee.' —The variety of coffee cultivated in Mysore appears to be 
the true coffea arabica, which Rhind informs us was originally intro¬ 
duced into Arabia from Abyssinia. It was introduced into this 
Province some two centuries ago by a person named Baba Budan, who, 

* Adapted from a memorandum by Mr. Graham Anderson, C.I.E., Bargua Estate, 
Manjarabad. 
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on his return from a pilgrimage to Mecca, brought a few seeds, which 
he planted on the range of mountains still bearing his name.* 

In the selection of land for coffee cultivation, care must be taken to 
obtain a tract well sheltered by nature from undue exposure either to 
the south-we^jt or the east wind, and situated, with a northern, north¬ 
eastern, or north-western aspect, within the zone that is favoured with 
as large as possible a share of the March and April showers and yet 
not visited by too large a share of rain in the south-west monsoon. 
There is in fact a line or coffee zone in every coffee-producing country, 
and more especially in Mysore, even a mile beyond which the coffee-tree 
will not exist. The plant rejoices in a damp, warm temperature, such as 
is procurable in the west of Mysore at elevations from 2,500 to 3,500 
feet above sea-level, although the tree will grow under certain circum¬ 
stances at elevations both below and above these. A good rich loamy 
soil, of any colour, with a good deposit of vegetable matter on the 
surface, and not much sheet rock underlying it, is required. 

'I’here are five descriptions of land in Mysore in w'hich coffee has 
been planted*-*:—the forest termed kdns \ heavy ghat forest, termed 
male ; village jungles, termed udz/z/e; kumri^ or land the original timber 
on which having been cut has been followed by a secondary grow^th of 
trees of a smaller type; and kafjave, or lands covered with hard-wood 
trees and bamboos. Some of the finest estates have been formed on 
lands of the first and third classes, which have the decided advantage 
over all other descriptions, of possessing a rich deposit of decayed 
vegetable mould that has not been exposed to atmospheric influences, 
and hence contains an almost inexhaustible store of organic and in¬ 
organic constituents available as food for the coffee plant. 

TJie kdNs are generally situated in mountainous country, intersected 
by streams of clear water, w’ith rocky or sandy beds. The peculiarity 
of the ravines through which these streamlets flow is, that the under¬ 
growth is entirely different from that found under similar circumstances 
in the ghat forests, consisting as it does of a gigantic species of 

* Further particulars of the history of coffee cultivation will be found under Kadur 
and Hassan Districts in Vol. II. 

* This description applies to the Malnad, where alone extensive coffee plantations 
have hitherto been formed. Ihit forty years ago there were coffee gardens in Banga¬ 
lore, and a few [Plants were grown in private gardens under wells by European 
residents since then, yielding sufficient for domestic w^ants. The same practice seems 
to have been common in Cochin so far back as 1743, according to Cantervisscher’s 
“ Letters from Malabar.” Of late years an experiment on a larger scale has been 
made at Bangalore, by Mr. Minakshaiya, and coffee grown with great success on 
irrigated land. Tlie consequence has Ixjen a demand by European planters for land 
suitable for the purpose near Bangalore and Mysore, and in other Maiddn parts. 
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triangular coffee-weed (called in Canarese hanal or heb-giirkai)^ and 
other succulent plants, whereas in the latter case basket reeds (termed 
wartt) and canes {bettd) of every description are generally found in a 
tangled mass. Uduve is strictly village jungle or forest, sometimes 
almost entirely surrounded by rice-fields. The trees a^e frequently 
large and of good descriptions, and the undergrowth is principally 
small coffee-weed, bamboos and thorns. Inhere are fewer ravines in 
this kind of land and they are generally smaller and less precipitous, 
but frequently old excavations, termed wangalu^ are met with, which 
evidently were dug out as approaches to villages formerly situated in the 
ver)^heart of the forest. Male tracts arc situated close to the crest of the 
ghats and generally contain gigantic timber, but can seldom boast of 
good soil, except in protected situations, the generality of the land 
having suffered from wash caused by the almost incessant rainfall in 
the monsoon. The great height of the trees also proves prejudicial to 
coffee, which is cut to pieces by the drip. The situation being bleak, 
windy, and exposed to terrific rainfall, is seldom profitable for coffee 
cultivation. Kumri lands frecjuently contain magnificent-4?r7>C7//(,»^ soil, 
but a certain amount of virtue has gone out of it by former exposure, 
and although coffee has been planted and fine estates made on such 
land, still the operation is* always accompanied by a considerable 
amount of risk, and always by heavy extra expenditure. In kanave 
lands ravines containing fair average soil and trees are to be met with, 
and these places are the only portions suitable for coffee. This 
description of land has the disadvantage of showing a maximum area 
of holding with a minimum of space available for cultivation. 

Clearing for a plantation consists of removing with the axe and 
cutting all undergrowth and obstructions, and such trees as arq not 
required. Large trees that have a thick foliage in the hot weather and 
little or none in the monsoon, are left as shade at regular distances, 
attention being paid to leave fewer trees on portions with a northern 
aspect than on those facing the south, all quarters ex})osed to the wind 
especially requiring protection. This accomplished, the ground is either 
cleared by lopping and laying in line to await the process of rotting in 
the monsoon, or fire is used to facilitate matters. Lines of pegs, 
generally at 6 x 6 feet, are then laid down, and the land is holed, each 
hole being generally one foot wide by two feet deep. tThis is done to 
remove all obstacles to the roots of the young plants, and to make a 
nice loose bed for their reception. Roads are traced to and from 
convenient points in the property, and these are again intersected by 
paths to facilitate the general working of the estate. 

For nurseries^ convenient situations, with facilities for irrigation or 
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with river or tank frontage, are selected and entirely cleared of trees, 
the soil being dug to the depth of two feet or more, and every root and 
stone removed. This is then laid out into beds, generally about four 
feet wide, separated by paths, and the whole well drained and put in 
order with ihe same care as a flower garden. Manure is applied and 
the beds are then cut up into furrows, at six inches apart, into which 
the seeds are placed, about one inch apart. The whole bed is then 
covered up with dry leaves and watered by hand, care being taken to 
maintain a uniform state of moisture, which must not be excessive. 
The seed germinates in six weeks, and from the bean, which is raised 
on a slender green stem of about eight inches in height, burst forth two 
small oval leaves. These two-leafed seedlings are pricked out into 
beds at either 4 x 4 or 6 x 6 inches, and require from ten to 
fourteen months, with constant attention and watering, to form into 
good plants, which should have three or four pairs of small primary 
branches and be from one foot to one and a half in height. 

Phnibig is performed in the months of June, July and August. The 
plants being carefully removed from the beds and the roots trimmed, 
they are planted either with a maffwti or planting staff by a regular 
gang of experienced men. (Ireat attention is paid to this operation to 
see that the holes are properly filled in ai’id that the roots are not bent 
or injured, and lastly that the plants are firmly set in the ground and 
not hung. 

Under favourable circumstances, the plants are ready for topping in 
the second year. A topping staff, duly marked to the proper height, 
is placed alongside of the young tree, and the top or head and one 
primary branch are removed. Trees are topped at heights varying 
froip two feet to four and a half feet, but the medium of three feet is 
generally preferred. This operation has the effect of directing the sap 
into the j^rimary branches and making them throw out secondary 
shoots, which come from each eye along the branch. An abundance of 
vigour has the effect of forcing out a number of shoots under the junc¬ 
tion of the upper primaries with the stem, and also from the stem at 
various places. These are termed suckers, and are all removed by 
gangs of women and boys. The first crop generally appears in the 
third year, and consists merely of a few berries on the primary branches, 
^aggregating ab'jut one maund per acre. In the fourth year a return of 
about one cwt. per acre may be expected, and it is not until the seventh 
or eighth year that the planter is rewarded by a full crop, which, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, rarely exceeds five or six 
cwts. per acre. 

The crop commences to ripen in October and November. As soon 
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as the cherries are of a fine red colour, they are picked into baskets, 
and brought to the pulper to be either measured or weighed, and 
deposited in a vat made for their reception. They are passed through 
the pulper with a stream of water either the same day or early next 
morning, and the pulp or outer skin being thus removed, the beans are 
allowed to ferment for twenty or twenty-four hours, without water, to 
facilitate the removal of the saccharine matter which surrounds them. 
After the mass has been washed and well stamped out in three waters, 
all light beans and skins being carefully separated, the beans are re¬ 
moved to the draining mats, where they are constantly turned over and 
allo^d to remain for a day or more, or until all water has drained off. 
They are then spread out thickly on the drying ground in order to dry 
slowly. This is an operation requiring constant attention for six or 
eight days, the whole having to be covered up every evening to protect 
it from dews. The beans should not be dried too thinly spread, or too 
suddenly exposed to the full rays of the sun, as they are apt to become 
bleached and bent. A drying ground protected by large trees is the 
best, as in that case portions in shade and sun are both available. 
When the beans are sufficiently dried, they are bagged and des])atched 
to the coast or Bangalore for preparation and shipment. 

The yield of an estate that lias been well maintained in cultivation 
may be put down at from three and a half to four cwts. per acre. As 
much as six cwts. per acre have been produced off portions, but of 
course only under the most favourable circumstances, and siK'h is 
an exception to the general rule. An accurately calculated estimate 
shows that, in a series of years, the crop is more frequently below 
three and a half cwts. than above. But the result varies in different 
places. , 

The earliest official notice^ of coffee in Mysore is said to have been 
in 1822. But though the plant has been known for so lon^, it is only 
of recent years that coffee has come into use among natives, and ^hiefly 
in the towns. When Mr. Elliot first settled in Mysore, in 1856, he 
was repeatedly asked by the farmers of the country whether Europeans 
ate the berry, or of what use it could possibly be. The variety of 
coffee originally cultivated here came to be known as Chick, probably 
from Chickmagalur, the principal town at the foot of the Baba Budan 
hills, the Mysore home of the plant. This variety had tJariven well and 
promised to do so for an indefinite period of time, but in 1866 and the 
three succeeding years there were dry hot seasons, which caused a 
wide-spread attack of the Borer insect About the same time a general 

' The information in the following paragraphs is taken chiefly from Sport and • 
Coffeeplanting in Mysore, by Mr. R. II. Elliot, of Bartchinhulla Estate, Manjarabad. 
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decline in the constitution of the trees became manifest. So serious 
was the result that coffee-planting seemed likely to come to an end in 
Mysore, except in the case of a few elevated tracts in the Baba Budan 
hills. At this juncture, in 1870, Mr. Stanley Jupp, having observed 
advantages ^ the coffee grown in Coorg, recommended his brother 
planters to introduce seed from that province. The young plants raised 
from the imported seed throve with extraordinary vigour, and it was 
soon found that the new variety would grow and crop well, and even 
on land on which all attempts to reproduce the Chick variety had 
utterly failed. ‘‘Then this sinking industry rose almost as suddenly as 
it had fallen ; old and abandoned estates, and every availal^le acie of 
forest and even scrub, were planted up ; and land which used to change 
hands at from Rs. 5 to 10 an acre was eagerly bought in at twelve times 
these rates.” Another cause for anxiety, however, now arose, for w'hen 
the produce of the new variety came into the market, brokers objected 
to pay Mysore prices for Coorg coffee. But, as the trees from Coorg 
seed aged, the produce each year assimilated more and more in appear¬ 
ance and quality to that of the old Mysore plant. Consequently the 
Coorg variety, the stock of which is kept up by continual importations 
of fresh seed, has been permanently adopted as a plant which crops 
more regularly and heavily than the Chick, and the produce of which 
has so improved under the influence of the soil and climate ot Mysore, 
that, with the exception of the long-established brand of “ Cannon^s 
Mysore,” and the produce of a few other estates that still grow Chick, 
in the Baba Budan hills, there is little difference in value. 

'rhe high reputation of Mysore coffee, the best quality of which is 
commonly quoted at los. to 15s. a cwt. above that of any other kind 
that reaches the Londdn market, is attributed i)artly to the soil and 
climate, and partly to the coffee being slowly ripened under shade. 
The pioneers of the industry, following the practice in Ceylon, had 
cleared aw'ay all the forest and planted their coffee in the open. That 
this was a fatal mistake was not at first decisively apparent. But the 
devastations of the Borer and leaf disease, the great enemies of coffee, 
eventually put the question beyond all doubt. And so clearly is the 
vital necessity of shade now recognized, that, in Mr. Elliot’s opinion, 
formed after ample experience, “if good shade of the best kind is 
grown, it is absolutely impossible to destroy a plantation in Mysore, 
even with the worst conceivable management or neglect.” The easiest 
of the methods that have been adopted for providing shade is to clear 
down and burn the entire forest and then plant shade trees along with 
the coffee. Another plan is to clear and burn the underwood and a 
certain portion of the forest trees, leaving the remainder for shade. 
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Experience shows that the retention of as much as possible of the 
ofipnal forest is desirable, and that land which has not been burnt will 
last far longer. To this may be attributed the continued existence of 
the most ancient estates in Mysore. 

Five trees arc specially recommended as the most suit(jble to grow 
for shade, namely, basari (ficus tjakela, Lurm.)^, gbni (ficus 
mysorensis, Heyne), kari basari (ficus infcctoria, Roxb.), ill basari (a 
variety of the same), and mitli (Psircblus asper, I.our.), of which there 
are two kinds, heb mitli and haralu mith\ the sec'ond being “ a bad 
tree.” The trees should be planted in lines running east and west, in 
ordcj to provide shade from the southerly sun, and so close in each 
row that in five or six years the tops will touch. When they begin to 
crowd, every other one should be removed, and this process can be 
repeated if found necessary. 

Of the diseases to which the coffee plant is subject in Mysore, leaf 
disease is the growth of a fungoid named hemilcia vasiatri\\ which dis¬ 
tributes its spores in the form of yellow powder. The effec't is to .strij) 
the tree more or less of its foliage. I’he disease called borer is due to 
a beetle {xylotrechus (}uadrupcs\ red or yellow with black lines, and 
about as large as a horsefly. It lays its eggs in some crevice in the 
bark. The larvce, when hatched, bore into the stt.*m and live on the 
heartwood for from three to five months, when they eat their way out 
as winged beetles. Coffee-trees attacked by borer wither away through¬ 
out the part the insect has injured. The best remedy for and preventive 
of both diseases is said to be properly shading the coffee with suitable 
trees. Another disease of coffee is called rot, also the growth of 
a fungoid, named pellicularia kolero^a, which covers the leaves and 
berries wdth a black slime, causing them to rot* away. The free circu¬ 
lation of air seems to be required when this appears. 

With the view of asc(irtaining whether coffee grown from seed im¬ 
ported from other countries would be less susceptible to leaf disease, 
Messrs. Matheson and Co. went to great expense in Coorg in intro¬ 
ducing coffee seed from Brazil, Venezuela, Costa Rica, and Jamaica. 
But it was found that in that respect they were neither better nor worse 
than the Coorg variety. A further experiment has ])een made with 
Blue Mountain seed, but the plants do not .seem to be in any way 
different. , 

Liberian coffee (coffea liberica), a taller and stronger plant, with a 
larger leaf and berry, was introduced by Colonel Benson, Assistant 

* Mr. Elliot gives this as Cub Busru (Ficus luberculata), and no botanical name 
for the last two. My names are taken from Mr. Cameron’s catalogue on the assump¬ 
tion that they represent the trees intended. 
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Commissary-General, about the time when leaf disease was causing such 
destrtfttion. It was thought that this hardier plant, native of a hotter 
climate and lower region, might be found proof against the disease. 
But, notwithstanding various experiments, whether the flavour of the 
berry is inferior, or from whatever cause, it has not supplanted the 
old variety." A hybrid, a cross between the two, is said to be more 
promising.' 

Among/Zrzw/'j of economic value introduced into the country in recent 
years, the following are deserving of mention :— 

Casuarina. —None has been more successful or more extensively 
cultivated, principally as a fuel tree, than Casuarina equisetifolia^ called 
by the natives kharihe. It is an Australian tree, the swamp oak of 
Queensland, but belter known as the Tinian pine or beefwood tree. 
The numerous and extensive plantations formed of it, especially in the 
Bangalore District, have visibly altered the landscape in some parts. 
As fuel it develops more heat in a given quantity than any other kind 
of local wood ; in fa('t, for locomotive and domestic purposes it is found 
necessary to use inferior fuel with it, in order to moderate the intense 
heat, wliich would otherwise prove destructive to engines and utensils. 
In exj)eriments on the Mysore State Railway it was reckoned that 
casuarina logs ran a train over a distance thirteen per cent, in excess of 
that attained by the next best kind of fuel available in the Mysore 
forests. 

Cinchona. —Two plantations were originally formed; one in 1866 
at Kalhatti on the Baba Budan hills (Kadur District), with 5,000 plants, 
and the other in 1867 on the Biligiri Rangan hills in Yelandur (Mysore 
District), with 2,000 plants. The only kind permanently cultivated 
W'as C. sncciruhra ; the more valuable but less hardy species of 
C. calisaya zYid. C, officinalis were also tried, but without success. The 
number of trees in the first plantation had increased to 24,000, and a 
number had been distributed to favourable localities in the western 
Districts, when in 1871 the bark of trees from both plantations was 
submitted to analysis by Mr. Broughton, Quinplogist to the Madras 

* Mr. Cameron says:—“When first intrnduceil, the Liberian species had the 
reputation of l)eing tropical in its requirements, and that its cultivation would extend 
to the plains of India. Experience has not proved this cajxtcity, although, no doubt, 
when under shade, the plant can endure’a considerably higher degree of temperature 
than the Arabian shrub. But under full cxjxisure to tlie sun the former died outright, 
while the established species grew vigorously and produced good crops of coffee.” 

• The following grafts have been established at the Lai Bagh for experiment:— 
Lil)erian on Arabian stock, Arabian on Lil)erian stock, Maragogipe on Arabian 
stock, Liberian on itself, Arabian on itself. 
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Government. The results obtained by him were reported as fol¬ 
lows :— 


Site of 

Plantation. 

Yield in percentages of dry bark. 

Total 

Alkaloids. 

Quinine. 

Chinchoni- 
dine and 
chinchonine. 

• 

Pure sulphate 
of quinine 
obtained 
crystallized. 

Other 

sulphates of 
quinine. 

Baba Biidans / ‘' 

4 ‘ 5 o 

•86 

3‘64 

•67 

2-35 

^ \ branch.. 

1*48 

•42 

I *06 

•30 

•60 

Biligiri Rangans 

7-50 

2*01 

5*49 

1*09 

4*84 


The above analyses showed that, while as a source of alkaloids the 
bark of the Baba Budan plantation was of satisfactory quality, it was 
inferior in yield of total alkaloids to the bark from trees of the same 
age on the Nilgiris, namely, branch bark 2*28 per cent., trunk bark 
6*49 per cent. “ But though the amount of alkaloids is thus less,” 
Mr. Broughton observed, “ than is usual with good India grown bark, 
it fully equals the yield of ordinary red bark from South America.” 
The bark from the Biligiri Rangan plantation was pronounced of high 
quality for C succirubra and quite equal to that grown on the Nilgiris. 

In consequence of this report the intention of extending the Baba 
Budan plantation was abandoned, but private planters, occupying more 
suitable sites, were encouraged to grow cinchona. Meanwhile the 
febrifuges obtained from the plantations were distributed to the local 
hospitals, and in 1875 the gardener in charge was sent to Ootacamund 
for instruction in collecting bark by the coppicing and the barking and 
mossing processes. Eventually, in 1877, the Biligiri Rangan plantation 
was made over to the Jagirdar of Yelandur, in whose estate it was 
situated, on his paying to Government half the produce of bark yielded 
for five years ; and in 1881 the Baba Budan plantation was sold to Mr. 
Sylk, a private planter, for Rs. 5,000. 

The existing depression of the quinine trade holds out at present, it 
is understood, little prospect of profit on the cultivation ; but the im¬ 
portance and medicinal value of the products of cinchona are never 
likely to diminish, and prices may again rise, though probably not to 
former rates. Special arrangements are being made, in common with 
other Indian Governments, for the manufacture and cheap distribution 
of quinine to all classes (for the latter purpose using the agency of the 
village post offices), a boon which should be highly appreciated in 
the malarious and fever-stricken parts of the country. 
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Cinchona cultivation has since 1881 been entirely in private hands, 
and the following are the statistics for 1893-4, the plants being mostly 
scattered, in the midst of coffee or cardamom estates:— 


• 


No. of 

No. of plants. 

Species. 

District. 



acres. 

Mature. 

Immature. 



[ 

Mysore 

24 

8,860 

12,873 

C. succirubra (red bark) .-j 

Kadur 

i 

1 

224 I 

124,255 

1 

43,450 


1 

! Total ... 

248 

133,115 

1 

56,323 

f 

Mysore ... | 

» i 

75 

1,141 

C. officinalis, var. condaminea (Loxa 
or crown bark ; pale bark) 

1 Hassan 

36 1 

8,000 

5,003 


Kadur 

34 1 

14,464 



Total ... i 71 j 22,539 j 6,144 


Vanilla.^ —In a climate like that of Bangalore there is no difficulty 
whatever in cultivating the vanilla aromatica^ as it grows luxuriantly 
without artificial assistance, provided that a suitable position is selected 
for the plantation. The least expensive and perhaps the most 
favourable site which can be selected for the purpose is an old mango 
tope, because the mango-.trees in that stage are not too dense in foliage, 
and are better adapted to produce the checkered shade so essential to 
the healthy development of the vanilla plants. Like all succulents, 
this plant cJetests excessive moisture ; swampy situations should there¬ 
fore be avoided. A light vegetable soil intermixed with sand is an 
agreeable compost, and cocoa-nut fibre is perhaps the best manure that 
can be applied. Ordinary-sized cuttings generally produce flowers 
three years after they are rooted, but large cuttings consisting of four 
or more nodes will produce flowers two years after they are rooted. 
The vanilla should be planted round the base of the mango-trees, 
small beds of the soil recommended having been previously prepared, 
and as the plants grow they should be trained round the stem and along 
the principal limbs of the trees for their future support. 

In South America an indigenous insect fertilizes the vanilla flowers 


^ From notes by Mr. Cameron, Superintendent of the Lai Bagh. 
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accidentally, and thus secures the fruit, but in this country no such 
insect has yet made its appearance. We must therefore adopt our 
own means to fecundate the flowers. The process is simple when 
once acquired. The organs of reproduction (unlike the ordinary state 
of things) are disposed in a peculiar form, as if to prevent natural 
fecundation, and until this takes place by artifice, or chance as 
explained, the beans which comprise the economic product of vanilla 
will not be obtained. 

Cocoa. —The chocolate-nut tree, iheohroma cocoa, is indigenous to 
South America and the W. Indies, where it has been cultivated for 
various uses for many generations. The tree is an evergreen, which 
grows from sixteen to twenty-five feet high. The leaves are entire, 
.smooth, and very glossy in appearance; the flowers, which are diminu¬ 
tive, are borne on the stem and principal limbs of the tree ; hence the 
rare and curious aj^pearance which the capsules present suspended from 
the hare stem. The trees in the Government Gardens have produced 
fruit freely. The peculiarities of the cultivation consist in the applica¬ 
tion of dense shade, moderate moi.sture, and decomposed vegetable 
soil, chiefly. Salt is also an indispensable ingredient in a compost for 
chocolate trees. 

Bhea. — 'rhe Rhea plant or China grass of commerce is the boehmerta 
nivea. The fibre produced from the bark of this plant is very strong 
and delicate, but the difficulty of preparing it by machinery continues 
to obstruct its utility on an extensive scale. There arc three species 
of boehmeria in the Lai Bagh, and the climate of Mysore seems to 
facilitate their growth. The young shoots which produce the fibre 
grow more regular and free under half shade than when fully exposed 
to the sun’s rays. The species nivea is quite established here^, but 
never produces seed. It possesses the great advantage, however, that 
it can be helped by man \ so that its naturalization in m^st parts of 
India is almost certain. 

The following are other plants whose experimental cultivation has been 
more or less successful, some of them being permanently established:— 

Acrocarpiis fraxini- Shinglc-tree | Brassica chinensis... Shantung cabbage 

folius Bnmssonettia papy- Paper mulberry 

Agave rigida ... Sisal hemp rifera tree 

Artiplexnummularia Salt biLsh Bursaria .spinosa ...• Ornamental tree 

Artocarpus cannoni Coj)per-coIoured ‘Ciesalpinia coriaria l^ivi-divi tree 

fohage Carissa edulis ... (Edible Ijcrry) 

Artocarpus incisa ... Seedless breadfruit Castonospermum Moreton - bay 

Bambusa vulgaris... Golden bamboo australe chestnut 

Barringtonia speci- Ornamental tree Castilloa elastica ... Central American 

rubber 
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Ceratonia siliqiia ... Carob-bean tree 
Clausena wampi ... Warn pi (fruit) 

Cola acuminata' ... Kola nut 
Colvillca racemo.sa Ornamental tree 
Couroupita guianensis Cannon-lrall tree 
Crescentia alata ... Calabash tree 
Cyi)homanclra be- Tree tomato 
tacea 

Dipsacus fullonum Fullers’ teazel 
Erythroxylon coca Yields cocoaine 
Euchliena luxurians Buffalo grass 
Fagopyrum csculen- Buckwheat 
turn 

Grevillea robusta ... Silver oak 
Gynocardia odorata Yields chaulmiigra 
oil 

Hyoscyamus niger Henbane 
lAgunaria patersonii Foliage tree 
Landolphia kirkii... Yields caoutchouc 
L;indolphia watsoni Yields caoutchouc 
Malachea caj)itata Yields fibre 


Manihot glaziovii.., Ceara-rubber tree 
Mentha viridis ... Spearmint 
Millingtonia portensis Indian cork tree 
Mon.stera deliciosa Climbing aroid 
Opuntia ficus indica Malta prickly-pear 
Banicum sarmento- Mauritius grass 
sum 

Paritiiim elatum ... Cuba bast 
Parmentiera cerifera Candle tree 
Phoenix dactylifera Date-palm 
Pithecolobium Siiman Rain tree 
Poinciana regia ... Gold-mohur tree 
Rubia tinctorum*... Madder plant. 
Rubus idoeus ... Raspberry 
.Smilax sarsa]>arilla Yields sarsaparilla 
Stillingia sebifera ... Chinese tallow tree 
Trapa bispinosa ... Zinghara nut, 

water chestnut 

Tristania conferta... Timber tree 
Vangueria edulus ... Fruit tree 
Vitis martini ... Cochin-China vine 


Experiments have also been made with several varieties of cotton and 
potatoes. Varieties of cocoa-nut have been imported from Colombo 
in Ceylon; also trial has been made of various kinds of grape vines, 
loquai and bhere fruit (zizyphus jujuba). 

It may be useful here to give the following list of plants whose 
cultivation has been attempted wnthout any permanent success at 
Bangalore:— 


Acacia decurrens ... Black wattle Durio zibethinus ... Durian 

Arracacia eseulenta Arracacha ; Eucalyptus globu- Blue gum 

Avena elatior ... Common pal | lus** 

Camellia Iheifera ... Tea plant i Garcinia mangos- Mangosteen 

Cary*phyllus aro- Clove tree | tana* 

maticus i Glycine hispida ... Soy bean 

Ca.ssia obovata ... Tinnevelly .senna | Ilelianlhus anmius Russian sunflower 

Caslania vulgaris ... Spanish chestnut ; Humulus lupulus ... Hop vine 

Catalpa .speciosa ... Californian limber ; Myristica fragrans Nutmeg tree 

tree ! l^latanus orientalis Oriental plane 

Cephailis ipecacu- Ipecacuanha Symphytum asperri- i’rickly comfrey 

anha mum 

Cyperus esculentus Ground almond, Ullucus tuberosus Tuber 

rush-nut Withavia (Puneeria) Cheese-maker 

Cyperus pangorei... Sedge coagulans 

' Botanically not far removed from the indigenous kcudale mam (sterculia urens). 
^ The plant which yields Indian madder has l)een found wild in Ivankanhalli and 
other ])arts. 

® Eucalyptus saligna, rostrata, marginata and citriodora are established in the 
gardens and furnish seed. 

* Grafting it on the gamlx>ge tree (Garcinia morella) seems to have been successful 
in Jamaica. 
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Nothing less than a separate treatise, and that a voluminous one, 
could do justice to the marvellous wealth of the animal kingdom in a 
prot^ince under the tropics marked by so many varied natural features 
as Mysore. An attempt has been made to present a list of the main 
representatives, with the Kannada names, where they could be ascer¬ 
tained. A few notes on the localities frequented by particular animals 
will be found in Vol. IL 

Hammal8---Mammalia.’ 

PrimateB. 

Cercopithecidtc —Monkeys— K 6 tL 

Macacus silenus ... Singalika, karkodaga ... The lion-tailed monkey 

Macacus sinicus ... Koti, manga, kodaga ... The common monkey of the 

country 

Scmnopithecus entellus Miisu, mu.suva, musiiku’... The langur, or Ilanuman 

monkey 

Semnopithecus priamus Konda-musuku, konda- The Madras langur 
mosava 

Semnopithecus johni.The Nilgiri langur 

[xmuridie —Lemurs. 

Loris gracilis ... Nala, adavi manushya ... The slender lori.s 

CarniYora. 

Felidic—Qsii tribe— Bekku. 

Felis tigrLs . Huli, heb-huH. The tiger* 

Felis pardus ... ... Kiraba, ibljandi, dod-ibba The leopard or i<iniher,^ com¬ 

monly called chceta 

Felis bcngalensis ... Flulibekku,bottinabekku The leopard cat 

Felis chaus . Kadu bekku . The wild or jungle cat 

Cyncelurus jubata ... Chirite,sivangi,chircha ... The hunting leopard, the 

projier cheeta 

' The classification and names arc taken from W, T. Blanford’s work on the Fauna 
of British Jjtdia, and the vernacular names have been revised. 

* It seems doubtful if this monkey is found in the South, amd the names may 
belong to S. priamus. 

* There are said to be two varieties,—the heb~huU^ or large royal tiger, found in 
the large jungle; and the huli, which is much smaller and is more destructive to 
human life, frequenting inhabited parts of the country. It has the black stripes 
closer together over the hind quarters. 

* The black variety is occasionally met with. 
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Viverrida —Civets. 

Viverricula malaccensis Punagina bekku, javadi The civet cat 
bekku * 

Paradoxurus niger ... Kira bekku, kabbu bekku The tree cat or toddy cat 
Ilerpestes mungo ... Munguli, mungasi, kira . The mungoose 

Herpestes smithi .i ... The ruddy mungoose 

Hycenidic —liyccnas— Kirabu. 

Hycena striata ... Kirabu, katle kiral>a ... The striped hyrcna 
Canidte —Dog tribe— Nayi, 

Canis pallipes. Toja .The Indian wolf 

Canis aureus. Nari, ballu, gulja nari ... The jackal 

Cyon deccanensis ... Sil nayi. The Indian wild dog 

Vulpes bengalensis ... Kemjm nari, channangi The Indian.fox > 

nari 

Mustclidtc —W easels. 

Mellivora indica .The Indian ratel 

Lutra vulgaris ... Nir-nayi. The common otter 

UrsidiC —Bears— Karcuii. 

Melursus ursinus ... Karadi. The Indian bear 

InsectiYora. 

SoricidiC —Shrews —Simd Hi. * 

Crocidura c:erulca ... Sund ili, sond ili ... The mu.sk rat or .shrew 

Crocidura perroteti ... Miig-ili. Pigmy rat or shrew 

Chipoptera. 

PtcropodidiP — 1 'rugi vorous bats— BAval, 

Pteropis edward.si ... Togal bdvali, Unxil or The Indian fruit bat or flying 

tole hakki fox 

Cynopterus marginatus . The short-nosed fruit bat 

Kh iuohphidiC —Insect i vorous 1 )ats— Kan-kappate. 

Rhinolophus Indus. ... The great horse-shoe bat 

Khinolo]ihus affinis ... ... ... ... ... The allied horse-shoe bat 

Hipposiderus .speoris.Schneiders leaf-nosed bat 

Hipposiderus bicolor.The bicoloured leaf-nosed bat 

Nycteridd, 

Megaderma lyra ... ... ... ... ... The Indian vamjiire bat 

Vespertilionidic. 

Vesperugo mordax ... ... ... ... ... The grizzled bat 

Vesperugo circumdatus ... ... ... ... The black bat 

Vesiierugo abraiinis ... gabbilayi. The Indian jnpistrelle 

Ve.sperugo kuhli ... ... ... ... ... The white-bordered bat 

Nyctecegus dormeri.Dormer's bat 

Nyctecegus kuhli .The common yellow bat 

Emballonuridir. 

Taphozous melanopogon .The black-bearded sheath¬ 

tailed bat 

Taphozous longimanus .The long-armed sheath-tailed 

bat 

Taphozous saccoloencus ‘ '. The pouch - bearing sheath¬ 

tailed bat 


> Properly sun^il ili. 
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Rodeotla. 


Sciuridit —Squirrels— Udnte, 


Pteromys oral... 

Ildruva bekhu ... 

... The brown flying squirrel 

Sciurus indicus 

, Kes - alilu, kemp - a]ilu, The large Indian squirrel 


kend-a]ilu 


Sciitrus macriirus 

... 

... The grizzled Indian stjuirrel 

Sciurus i^lmarum 

Alilu, anilii, udute 

... The common striped .si^uirrel 

Sciurus Iristriatus 

Kail-ajilu. 

... The jungle striped .squirrel 

MuridiC —Rats and inice- 

-in. 


Gcrbillus indicus 

Bila ili . 

... The Indian gerbille, or ante¬ 



lope rat 

Mus rail us . 

Hi . 

... The common Indian rat 

Mus decumanus 

Kemp ili. 

... The brown rat 

M^s musculus. 

Chitt ili ... 

... The common housc-mou.se 

Mus Imduga. 

Bail ili ... 

... The Indian field-mouse 

Mus platythrix 

Kal ili ... 

... The brown spiny mouse 

Mus meltada ... 

Tdda . 

... The .soft-furred field-rat 

Nc.socia bengalensis ... 

Bail ili . 

... The Indian mole-rat 

Nesocia liandicola 

lleggana... 

... The bandicoot rat 

GolLinda clliolli 

Golandi ... 

... The . Indian bush - rat (the 



coffee-rat) 

HystricidiF —Porcupines— 

Mul-haudi, 


ITystrix leucura 

Mul-handi, cdu, eyya 

... The porcupine 

Leporidie —Hares— Mola. 



Lepus nigrocollis 

Mola .' 

... The black-naped hare 


Ungulata. 


Ekphantidtc —Elephants - 

-A'itc. 


Elephas maxiinus 

A'ne ... 

... The Indian elejdiant 

Bovidtn; —Ox tribe— Yettu^ 

, bamva. 


Bos gaurus 

Kad kona, kate 

.. The bison, or gaur 

Ilemitragns hylocrius' 

Kad adu 

.. The Nilgiri wild goal (ibex) 

Boselaph us 1 ragocaine - 

Kad kudurc 

.. The nilgai, or blue bull 

lus 



AntclopidiC —Antelopes— Chi^rari, 

a 

Tetraceros quadricornis 

Konda-guri 

.. The four-horned antelop^ 

Antilope cervicupra ... 

Chigari, hulle ... 

.. The Indian antelo])e, or black 



buck 

Gazclla bennetti 

S'ank hulle 

. The Indian gazeMe, or ravine 



deer 

Cei-vidm —Deer inhG—JinPe, 


Cervulus muntjac 

Kad-kuri 

.. The barking deer, or jungle 



.sheep 

Ccrvus unicolor 

Kadave, kada. 

The sambar deer 

Cervus axis 

Saraga, duppi. 

. The .spotted deer 

Tragulus meminna ... 

Kur-pandi . 

. The Indian rnou.se-deer 

StiidiC —Hogs— Hatidi. 


• 

Sus cristatus ... 

Kad handi .., 

. The Indian wild boar 


Edentata. 


Manida —Ant-eaters. 



Manis pentadactyla ... 

Chip handi . 

. The Indian pangolin. 

> There is some doubt whether ibex and nilgai 

arc actually found in Mysore, but 

they are met with on the borders. 
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'rhe most destructive to life are tigers, and panthers or cheetas. 
The following figures for the years 1890 to 1892 show the extent of 
loss, and what has been done to counteract the ravages of the larger 
animals, so fiir as the matter has come under official notice. 

In 1889-90, there were four persons killed by tigers, two by panthers, 
and six by other animals ; while of cattle, 1,150 were killed by tigers, 
2,246 by panthers, 7 by bears, 2,695 by wolves, 362 by hyaenas, and 
225 by other animals. 

In 1890-1, there were one person killed by an elephant, two by 
tigers, one by a bear, and four by other animals ; of cattle, tigers killed 
1,263, panthers 2,554, bears 49, wolves 1,823, hyaiiias 109, and (^her 
animals 289. 

In 1891-2, there were one person killed by an clejihant, one by a 
panther, three l)y hyaenas, and nine by other animals ; of cattle, 2,055 
were killed by tigers, 3,621 by panthers, 2,439 'evolves, 242 by 
hyainas, and 375 by (jther animals. 

'I'he regular rewards offered for the destruction of wild beasts are 
Rs. 40 for a tiger or ])anther, and up to Rs. 10 for a hyiena. Elephants 
are too valuable to be destroyed, but a spernal reward is sometimes 
offered for the destruction of a rogue elephant that has become 
dangerous to life. 

The amounts paid in rewards in the above years were as follows:— 

Rs. 3,728 in 1889 90, namely, Rs. 1,416 for 40 tigers, Rs. 2,164 for 
124 panthers, Rs. 12 for 4 hytenas, and Rs. 136 for 587 other animals. 

. 3 ? 57.3 "1 1890-1, namely, Rs. i ,453 39 tigers, Rs. 1,946 for 

115 [lanthers, Rs. 18 for 4 hyaenas, and Rs. 156 for 700 other animals. 

Rs. 4,194 in 189J-2, namely, Rs. 100 for 1 elephant, Rs. 1,528 for 
48 tigers, Rs. 2,303 for f48 panthers, Rs. 15 for 3 hyivnas, and Rs. 248 
for ^,389 other animals, including wild pig, rabid dogs, etc. 

A comparison of the.se statistics with tho.se for 1S74 and 1875, given 
in the firs! edition, indicates a decrease on the whole in the deaths of 
human beings from wild beast.s, but an increase in those of cattle. The 
former may be due either to an actual diminution in the number of 
wild beasts or to better means being now available for the treatment of 
wounded persons: the latter may be due to more complete returns, 
'rhe figures relating to animals for whose de.struction rewards were 
given, point to a decrease in the number of larger animals destroyed 
and an increase in that of smaller.and commoner ones. 

The necessity for a (lame Law has been pressed upon the Govern¬ 
ment by both planters and sportsmen, principally to prevent the 
indiscriminate destruction of useful species. A draft Regulation has 
accordingly been framed and is under consideration, but it is not 
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intended to create a.monopoly in animals in a state of nature for the 
benefit whether of Government or of sportsmen. In the term “Game ” 
it includes antelope, ibex, jungle-sheep, sambhar and all other descrip¬ 
tions of deer, bison, hares, jungle-fowl, spur-fowl, pca-fowl, partridge, 
quail, snipe, woodcock, bustard, florican, duck and teal, with such 
other animals or birds as may be added. The pursuit or killing may 
be prohibited of any other animals or birds whose destruction may be 
considered unsportsmanlike. The killing, capture, and pursuit in large 
numbers of any particular kinds of wild animals or birds for the sake 
of their skins or plumage for commercial purposes will be restricted by 
a system of licenses, or prohibited altogether either for a certain time 
or within a certain area. Fishing in any stream or lake will in like 
manner be controlled, together with the poisoning of the water, the 
use of explosive or deleterious substances therein, and the capture of 
fish by fixed engines and nets of a mesh below a certain size. A 
season in the year may be fixed in any local area for the killing or 
capture of game or fish ; or it may be prohibited altogether in any local 
area for five years; or absolutely as regards mature females or young of 
cither sex of any descriptions of game. An exception is made in the 
case of an owner or occupier of land, who may kill, capture or pursue, 
within the limits of his land, game doing damage to any growing 
crop. 

Elephants are too valuable to be destroyed, and a special license is 
required to kill one, which is only permitted when an animal endangers 
human life or proves destructive to the crops. At the same time the 
Kcddah department was (1873) formed for the capture of elephants. 
Previous to this the animals were sometimes caught in pits. The pits were 
about twenty feet deep, and covered with a light network of bamboos, 
over which w'as spread a covering of leaves and earth. "J'he earth* dug 
out was carried to some distance. I'hese pits never succeeded during the 
first year, but in the second year, w^hen they had become ‘overgrown 
with grass, the elephants were often deceived by them. AVhen an 
elephant was caught, rubbish was thrown into the pit, which he trod 
down and gradually formed a path to the top. He was then seized by 
the tame elephants, w^ithout w^hosc aid it would be imjiossible to secure 
a full-grown wild elephant, and at the same time ropes were thrown 
over him by the Kurubas. An elephant who was less than eight 
months old, when thus snared, could seldom be reared m cajitivity, and 
a tusker of any size had never been entrapped. In a graphic descrip¬ 
tion of the rude manner in which the pitfall system was managed, Mr. 
G. R Sanderson says :—“ The atrocious cruelties to which elephants 
were subjected by it are too horrible to think of.’’ 
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The Keddah department, established by him, was highly successful 
in its first operations, which resulted in the capture of fifty-fivc elephants 
in June 1874. Only nine died, and a profit of Rs. 22,000 was made 
on the affair. The site of the keddahs was near the Biligirirangan hills 
in Chamrajnagar taluq, and Mr. Sanderson’s account of what was at 
that time a novel adventure was given in the first edition.* Shortly 
afterwards he was transferred to Dacca in Bengal for elephant-catching 
in the ('hittagong and Oaro hills, where he was equally successful. On 
his return to Mysore, in June 1S76, the great famine was setting in, 
and instead of catching elephants he was engaged in forming grazing 
blocks in the border forests for the starv^ing cattle that flocked thither 
for pasture. Meanwhile the keddahs in Mysore remained in abeyance, 
and Mr. Sanderson, after a furlough, w-as again employed in Bengal. 
But capture by pitfalls was resorted to in 1886, under proper direction, 
in the Kakankote and Begur forests, and the District Forest Officer got 
fifty-two elephants there in this manner in the next five years, when the 
system was absolutely stopped on the extension of keddahs to that 
part. Of those caught thirty-five survived, and a profit of Rs. 15,000 
was made on the whole. Still, during the periods that the keddahs had 
been unused, elephants multiplied and became so daring as to ravage 
crops even close to towns. Mr. Sanderson’s services were therefore 
again applied for, and in 1S89 he was placed at the disposal of Mysore 
for five and a half years. To facilitate operations, twelve trained 
Kumki elephants were purchased from the Pheelkhana at Dacca, and 
seventeen more were imported from Burma in 1890. These twenty- 
nine cost over a lakh. With the exception of a few that died, they 
have become acclimatized to Mysore, and are in a healthy and service¬ 
able condition. • 

fn a fortnight from Mr. Sanderson’s arrival, in July 1889, he 
captured a herd of fifty-one in the old keddahs constructed by him in 
1877. lAtimation was then received of the proposed visit of H.R.H. 
Prince Albert ^'ictor, and it was desired to make a second catch, if 
possible, for his entertainment in November. The interesting account 
of how the capture of thirty-seven elephants was effected on that occa¬ 
sion has been contributed by Mr. Sanderson to Mr. Rees’ book." 
Keddahs were next formed near Kakankdte in 1890, and an extensive 
use of the telephone was introduced by Mr. Sanderson, for rapid com¬ 
munication from his base camp with the watch-houses at the keddah 
gates and various points in the jungles, the whole being connected with 

* A full description of this and other operations will I)e found in his book called 

Thirteen Years among the Wild IJeasts of India.” 

- “The Duke of Clarence and Avondale in Southern India,” chap. iv. 

N 2 
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the telegraph station at Hunsur, whence messages could be sent all 
over India. Altogether, in two drives in 1889-90, and three drives in 

1890- 1, there were 159 elephants caught, and the greater number were 
sold at Nanjangud, Palghat, and I'ellieherry. Excluding the large 
initial outlay for Kumki elephants and trained hands from the north, 
with special charges connected with the Royal visit, the expenditure 
was fairly covered by the receipts, while the stockades, with live and 
dead stock, remained for future use at a moderate cost for up keep. In 

1891- 2 there were two drives, resulting in the capture of seventy-five 
elephants. Sales were effected at Paschimavahini and at Haidarabad in 
addi^on to the places l)efore mentioned. "I'hat the I'xpcnditure was 
much in excess of the receipts was greatly owing to <'ost of additional 
telephone materials and instruments. In May, 1892, Mr. Sanderson 
died. Since then Mr. K. Shamiengar, for a short time his assistant, 
has been in charge of the keddahs. In two drives in 1892-3’ and two 
drives in 1893-4 he was successful in caj)turing 120 elephants, of which 
twenty-one died. The disposal of the remainder still left a deficit on 
the department of about Rs. 22,000. Hut the network of telephones 
has been so skilfully laid, both in the Kakankdte and C'hamrajnagar 
forests, as practically to ensure the ultimate capture of every ele})hant 
that passes within certain limits, and the expenses will be recouped. 

Elephants have of late years become troublesome in the Shimoga 
and Kadur Districts, destroying sugar-cane and paddy (Tops, and 
injuring the areca-nut gardens. Attempts to stop them by shooting 
some were made, but proved ineffectual. The Keddah department are 
therefore endeavouring to capture .some of the herds, which are small 
and scattered, in temporary stockade.s.- "J'he effect of the inroads of 
elephants has been to drive the field-watchers i« the trees, and this h.is 
left an opening for wild pig to do more mis('hief to the cro])s tiian 
before, when the watchers were on the s])ot to scare them away. 

Crops are also liable to considerable damage at times from*rats. In 
the latter months of 1878 .something like a plague (^f rats appeared, 
especially in the Chitaldroog Di.strict, and committed great havoc in 
the cotton and rice crops of individual villages. CA^rtain kinds of field 
rat regularly store up a good deal of grain in tlndr burrows near the 
embankments of fields, which Woddars and various wandering tribes 
dig up when the ground is out of cultivation and lielp themselves to 
the grain. . * 

* At the end of 1892 the Viceroy, the .Marquess of Lansdowne, witnessed the 
drive. 

2 A capture of sixty elephants near .Sakrehail has now (November, 1894) been 
announced. 
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No one who has travelled much over the Province, especially in the 
wilder and more secluded tracts of country, but must have noted the 
immense variety and beauty of the feathered tribes. The naturalist 
and the sportsman alike will, it is hoped, find every familiar acquaint¬ 
ance included in the following list.* It may perhaps be noted that the 
ostrich has laid eggs and hatched young in the Maharaja’s menagerie 
at Mysore, but they did not live long. 


AYes-^Hakki. 

PaBseres. 

Conw'i/u- —('rows—AV.'/v, ' Irena pud la ... I'airy blue-bird 


Curvus inacn nliyn- Jini<;le crow 
chus 

C^<»rvus splcndens Indian liou.se-crow 
J)en<lnKH’tla rufa Indian lrL*e-}«ie 
I’arus :itrii-o|)s ... Indian Ljrey tit 
l*arus nuchalis ... White-winged black 

til 

Maclilolo])bushap- .Southern yellow til 
kuiotus 

C) a/rroj\'pid,i'. 

Argya caudala ... C'oininon babbler 

Argya inaleobni... Large grey babbler 

Argya siibrula ... ].arge rulbu.s bab¬ 
bler 

("rateropus eano Jungle babi»ler 

rus 

Cralerupu.s griseus White-headed bab¬ 
bler 

J’onialorhimis liors- .Soiuliern .scimitar 
lieMi babnier 

Dufnelia albigula- Sm.ill while-thrualed 
ri.s ba!)bler 

Pyctorliis ^ineiisis \'ellow -eyeil babbler 
Pellorneum ruticej)s Sjioiied ba)»bler 
Uhopoeichla alri- Illack-heatletl bab- 
ceps bier 

Myoplioreiis hors- Malabar whistling 
fieldi ihru.sh 

Larvivora brunnea Iiulian blue chat 
Brachypieryx ru- Kufous - bellied 
fiveniris short-wing 

Zo.steroj)s palj)!?- Indian while-eye 
brosa 

vEgilhina liphia... (.'ominoii iora 
Chlorop.sis jerdoni Jerdon's chloropsis 

* Taken from the vohime.s on llird.s 
liuiia. 


Hyp.sipetes gan- South-Imlian black 
eesa bulbul 

Molpastes haiinor- Madras reil-vented 
rhous bulbul 

(Jtocompsa fu.sci- .Southern red-whis- 
caudala kered bulliul 

!*yenon«)tusgularis Ruby - throated 
bulbul 

1‘ycnoJioius luleo- While - browed 
lus bulbul 

Microjnis ])h»voce- (irey-headed bulbul 
phalus 

Sittkiu —Nulhalchcs. 

Sitla cajNianeiven- Chestnut - bellied 
iris nuthatch 

Sitta frontalis ... Violet-fronted blue 
nuthatch 

Dicrurii /, t — I) r< mgos. 

Dicrurus ater ... Rlack drongo (king- 
crow') 

l)icruru^h)ngicau- Indian ashy drongo 
tlalus 

Ihcrurus c.erule.s- While * bellied 
cens ilrongo 

Chaptia .vnea ... Rron/ed drongo 
Chibia holientoiia llair-cre>ted drongo 
Dissemurus jura- J^arger rocket-tailed 
diseiis drongo 

Syh'iiiLc —Warblers. 

Acroceidiahis sien- Indian great reecl- 
loreiis warbler 

Acrocepbalus ihi- Rlytlvs reed-warbler 
nietonim 

K. W. Oates, in the Fauna of British 
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Acrocephalus agri- 
cola 

Cisticola erythro- 
cephala 

Cisticola ciirsitans 

F’ranklinia gracilis 

Franlvlinia Inicha- 
nani 

SchcEiiiculii plaly- 
ura 

Choilornis locus- 
telloTdcs 

Arundinax aedon 
Hypolais rama ... 
Sylvia jerdoni ... 

Sylvia afBnis 

Phyl loscopus affin is 

Acaiilhopneuslc 
niiidiis 

Acanthopncust( 
viridaniis 
Acanlhopncu.stf 
magnirostris 
Prill ia social is 
Prinia intirnata 
Prinia jerdoni 


J’addy - field reed- 
warbler 

Red-headed fantail- 
warbler 

Rufous fantail-W'ar- 
bler 

Franklin's wren- 
warbler 

Rufous - fronted i 
wren-warbler | 
llroad-tailed grass- ; 
w'arbler 

Bristled gra.ss - • 
warbler I 

Thick-billed warbler j 
Sykes’s tree-warliler • 
P'astern orjdiean j 
warbler ! 

Indian lesser white- 
throated warbler 
TicketI's willow- ' 
warbler 

Green willow-war- ’ 

Greenish willow- 
warbler 

Large-billed willow- i 
warbler 

Ashy w'ren-warbler | 
Indian wren-warbler ! 
Southern wren- 
w'arl )ler 


Latmd(C —Shrike.s —Kukkatu 
I.anius villatus ... Bay-backed .shrike 
Lanius erythn^notus Rufous-backed .shrike 
I^nius cristatus ... Brown shrike 


Hemipus i)icatu.s 

Tephrodornis .syl- 
vicola 

Tephrodornis pon- 
dicerianus 

Pericrocotus flain- 
meus 

Pericrocotus jK*re- 
grinus 

Pericrocotus ery- 
thropygius 

Camp(jphaga sykesi 

Graucalus macii... 

Artamus fuscus ... 


Black-backed 
.shrike 
Malabar woo<l 
.shrike 
Com in on 
.shrike 

Orange minivet 


jiied 


wood- 


Small minivet 

White-bellied mini¬ 
vet 

Black - headed 
cuckoo-shrike 
Large cuckoo-shrike 
A.shy sw'allo w-shrik e 


Oriolida —(Irioles. 

Oriolus kundoo ... Indian oriole 
Oriolus nielano- Indian black-headed 
ccphalus oriole 

Grackles or talking-mynas. 
Kulabus religiosa Soul hern grackle 

v/«’ Starlings and myna.s. 
Pastor ro.seus Ro.se-colonred star¬ 

ling 

Slurnia blylhii ... Blyth's myna 
Temenuchus pago- Black-headeil myna 
darum 

Acridolheresiristis Common myna 
/l^thiojisar fuscus Jungle myna 

MusiicaJ^idu '— f*l)’cal chers. 

Siphia parva ... European red¬ 
breast ed fly¬ 
catcher 

Cyornis pallidijH's White-bellied blue 
flycatcher 

Cyornis rubecu- Blue - throated fly- 


Cyornis lickelli ... 

Sloparola mela- 
noos 

Alseonaxlatirostris 

.M.seonax rufieau 
dus 

Orhromela nigri- 
rufa 

Culicicojra c^hm 
ensis 

Tcrpsi phone j)ara- 
disi 

HyjX)lhymisa7Airea 

Rhi])idura albi- 
frontata 


Tickell's blue fly- 
cateher 

\'erdiler flycatcher 

Brown llycalcher 

kufous-laileil fly¬ 
catcher 

Black - and - orange 
flycatcher 

Grey-headed fly¬ 
catcher 

Indian jiaradise fly¬ 
catcher 

Indian Uack-naped 
flycatcher 

White-brow'e<l fan- 
tail flycateher 


Turdidte—Pl\\a\>^ Robins, 'Phrushcs. cVc. 


Pratincola caprata 

Pratincola maura 
Rulicillarufiventris 
Thamnobiafulicata 

Cop.sychus saiilaris 
Merula nigripileiLs 

Cleocichla wardi... 


Common pied bu.sh- 
chat 

Imlian bush-chat 
Infiian redstart 
Black-backoff In¬ 
dian robin 
Magj)ie roliin 
Black-cap])edl>lack- 
bir<l 

Pied ground-thrush 
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Geucichla cyanolus White - throatecl 
gr(»iind-thrush 

I’ctrophila cinclo- liluc-headetl rock- 
rhyncha thrush 

rctr()i)hila cyanus Western hlue ri>ck- 
thrush 

Ploccidtc —VV' ea vcr -1 »irds. 

Idoceus haya ... Jkiya 
Ploceus manyar ... .Sirialedweaver-bird 
M unia inalac:ca ... Black - headed rnunia 
Urohaicha striata White-ljackednumia 
Uroloncha mala- White - throated 

barica iniinia 

Uroloncha punctii- Spotted mania 
lata 

S p o r ;e j; n i t h u s Indian red mania 
amandava 

-Finches. 

Carpodacus ery- Oannioii rose-finch 
thriiuis 

Gymnorhis flavi- \’elh)w - throated 

col l is sj)arrow 

Basser domeslicas I louse-.sparrow 
Kmberiziilateolu... Red-headed biinlin^r 

Hinttid/nidi <’ Sw a 1 h )\\‘s. 

Chelidon arl)ica... Martin 
l*lyonoproy;ne ra- Cra,i;-marlin 
pe.stris 

I’tyonoprogne con- Du.-.ky crui^-martin 
Color 

Hirando rastica ... Swallow 
llirando smithii... Wire-tailed swallow 
lliritfalo flavicola lM<lian clift'-.swallow 
llirando nepalen- llodjjson's .striated 
sis swallow 

llirando crythro- Sykes's striated 
py^ia swallow 


! Wagtails and Pipits, 

i M{jtacillamadera.s- Large pied wagtail 
j |)atensi.s 

! Motacilhunelanope Grey wagtail 
j Motacilla borealis (irey-headed wagtail 
Limonidromus in- Fore.st wagtail 
dicas 

j Anthas macalatas Indian tree-pipit 
. Anthus striolatus Blylh’s pipit 
Anthus rufulus ... Imiian ])ipit 

.I/and/du' —L:i rks. 

Alauda galgala ... Indian sky-lark 
Mirafra cantillans Singing bush-ltrk 
Mirafra afiinis ... Madras bu.sh-lark 
(ialerita (leva ... Sykes’s crested lark 
Ammomanes i)ha‘- Rufous-tailed finch- 
nicura lark 

Byrrhulauda grisea Ashy - crowned 
finch-lark 

Xcctariniidtjc —Sun -1 )irds. 
Arachnechthra lo- Loten’s sun-bird 
tenia 

Arachnechthra a.si- Purjde sun-bird 
atica 

A r a c h n e c 1 11 h r a S mal 1 sun -1 )i rd 

minima 

A r a(' h n e ch t h r a Buryde-rumpcd sun ■ 

zeylonica bird 

A r a c h n o t h e r a Little .spider-hunter 
longirostris 

D/iuidt -—Fh )\\ er-ix?ckers. 

Dic.eum erythro- Tickell's flower- 
rhynchus pecker 

Biprisoma stpiali- Thick-billed Hower- 
dum j)ecker 

r/ttidiL —Bittas. 

Billa bvachyura ... Indian pitta 


As Mr. Oates' work stojis here, the remainder is taken from J. A. Murray's Indian 
Jiirds or the Ar/fauna tf Pr/tish India. But, from the two works not being 
arranged on the .same system, I have endeavoured to give the information from tlie 
latter in the order in which it is pre.sumed it will appear in the former when 
comideted. 

^ Macrochires. 

C>/.v<V/(/«r—Swiii.s. , HirundinaiMis syl- White - rumped 

Cypselus melba ... Alpine swift ; vatiea .spine-tail 

Cypselus afhnis ... Common Indian swift Collocalia iinicolor Indian edible-nest 
Cyjxselusluitassiensis Balm swift swiftlet 

Hirundinapus in- Indian giant spine- ■ Dendmchelidon Indian crested tree- 
dicus tail coronal us swift 
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Caprimtd^tdi€ — Goat -suck ers. 
Caprimulgus mah- Sykes’s night-jar 
rattensis 

Caprimulgus mon- Franklin’s night-jar 
ticolus 


i 

Caprimulgus atri- Ghaut night-jar 
pennis 

Caprimulgus indiciis Jungle night-jar 
Caprimulgus kela- Nilgiri night-jar 
arti 


Picidic —Wooclj)eckers— Mara-kutaka. 
Yunx torquilla 
Tiga jaranensis 


Brachyjiternus au- 
raqfias 

Brachyj)ternus chry- 
sonotus 

Micropternus gula- 
ris 


Common wryneck 
Common large three¬ 
toed woodpecker 
(iolden - backed 
woodpecker 
Lesser golden- 
backed wood- 
j)ecker 

South-Indian rufous 
pecker 


Pici. 

Gecimis striolaUis 


! Thrij)oniix hodg- 
soiii 

Chrysocolnptes fes- 
! livus 

. J'icus mah rattensis 

i lyngificus hard- 
wick ii 


Blyth’s striated 
green wood- 
})ecker 

Great black wood- 
jK-cker 

J 5 lack-backe<l wood- 
pc'cker 

Vellow-fronied pied 
wt)od pecker 

Southern pigmy 
wooili)ecker 


Coccyges. 


Citculidu C uck< )< )s— 


Cuculus striatus... 

Cuculus sonneratii 

llierococcyx varius 

Cacomantis nigra 

Coccystesjac .1 »inus 

Coccyste:; (oro- 
mandus 

Eiulynamys honorat; 

Khopodytes viridi- 
rostris 

Centrococcyx rufi- 
pennis 

Centrococcyx ben- 
galensis 

7 accocua leschen- 
aulti 


Asiatic cuckoo 
Banded cuckoo 
Cbirnmon hawk 
cuckoo 

Indian plaintive 
cuckoo 

Pied-crested cuckoo 
Red-winged crested 
cuckoo 
i Indian koel 
Small green-billed 
nialkoha 

Common crow' ])hea- 
.sant 

Lesser coucal 
Southern sirkeer 


Capitonuhe —Barlicts. 
Mcgakema cani- Common green 
cejK bar bet 

Megakcma viridis Small green barbet 
Xanthokemaha,’ma- Crimson - brensied 
ce])hala barbet 

Xanlholttma mala- Crimson - throated 
barica l)arbet 


I pnpiiiu' —lb)(>])()es. 

U])upa e])ops ... IIo(jpt)e 

Mt'ropidu - Hee-ealers. 

Meroj)s viridis ... Common Indian 
green ])ee-eater 

Merojis ]')hilHi>inus P*lue-lailed bee-eater 
Merops le.schen- ('bestnut - headed 
aulli bee-eater 

Xyclii»rnis ather- Blue - itecked l)ce- 
toni eater 

CoriKiadu' —Rollers. 

Coracias indica ... Indian roller 

Ah c^iinidu' —Kingfishers. 
Alceilobengalen.sis Little Indian l^ing- 
fisher 

Ceryle rudis ... I’ieil kingtisher 
Halcyon smynien- While*- breasted 
sis kingfisher 

Ceyx Iridaclyla ... 7 'hree-loeri kingfisher 
Pelargojisis gurial Indian .stork-billed 
kingfisher 

Bitcvrotidu -I lorn hills. 
Diehocerosbicoriiis Great jiied hornbill 
An I h racocerus Malabar jiied horn- 
coronatus tbill 

Geyceros birostris Common grey hornbill 


Psittaci. 

PsiKacidtc —Parrots— Ghn. Pakeornis ro.sa Western rose- 

Loriciihis vernalis Indian loriquel headed paroipict 

i’al^eornis torquatus Rose-ringed paroquet 
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Btrigea. 

JhtbonuLc —Kaglc and Scops Owls. { Glaucidium mala- Malal>ar owlet 

liubo bengalensis Rock horned owl | baricum 

liulx> nipalensis... Forest eaj;lc owl | Asioaccipitrinus... Stout-eared owl 

Scops pennatus ... Indian scops owl Syrniiimocellatum Mottled wood-owl 

Scops malabaricus ]Malal)ar scoj)s owl Syrnium indrance Southern wood-owl 

Carine brama ... Spotteil owlet 

Ninr)x .scutulata ... iirowri hawk owl —Owls— Giihc^ 

(Ilaucidiuin radia- Junj^le owlet Strix tlammea ... Indian .screech-owl 

turn . Strix Candida ... (.ira.ss-ovvl 


Accipitres. 


/ -\'ulture.s— Hatidn. 

Ciyps indirus ... Lonj^-billed vulture 
l‘.seudoj^yj>.s lien- C(jnimon brown 
jjalensis — rana vulture 

haddu 

Ologyps calvus ... lllack vulture 

Juikoiiidu — Fal c< m.s —d ’gi \ 

Circus pyyargus ... Montague's harrier 
Circus macrurus... J’ale harrier 
Circus leruginosus Marsh harrier 
AsturtrTvirgatus... Crested go.shawk 
A.-^lur badius ... Itrown hawk 
Aceipiter ni.sus-- luiropean si)arrow 
bannada dege hawk 

Aceipiter sirgalus Hesra sj)arrow-hawk 
—ur-cliiilu 

Huteo ferox ... * legged buz¬ 

zard 

Atpiila helku'a ... Imperial eagle 
A(|uila vindhiana Tawny eagle 
A(juila clanga ... .Spotted eagle 
Nisivlus fa.sciatus Creslless liawk-eagle 
Nisa’lu.s j)ennatu.s Owarf or Irooled 
eagk 

Xeopus nuda)«;nsis Flack eagle 
Si)i/;vlusnipalensis Sputteil hawk-eagle j 


Spizivlus cirrhaais Chested hawk-eagle 
--junii bhairi * 

Circietus galliciis Common .serpent- 
eagle 

Spilornis melanotis Southern harrier- 
eagle 

Hutastur teesa ... While-eyed buzzard 
Halia.stur indus— Maroon-backed kite 
garuda (Frahmini kite) 

Milvu.s govinda ... C<.»ninH)n Indian 
kite 

Milvus melanotis Large Indian kite 
J’ernisjiiilonorhyn- Honey buzzard 
chus 

l>aza lopholes ... 1 Hack-cre.sted kite 

Microhierax c.eru- Whiie-naped pigmy 
lescens falcon 

I'alco communis— I’eregrine falcon 
bhaira 

Falco peregrinalor Shaheen falcon 
—dege 

h'alco juggur — Lugger falcon 
gidaga 

Falcti cliiquera ... Red-headed merlin 
I lierofalco .saker... Cherrug falcon 
jVilioaetui ichthy- Faslern while-tailed 
aetus eagle 


Steganopodes. 


Pekcanidu — 1 ’elicans. 


rhalacrocoraxpyg- Little cormorant 


IVlecanusroseus... La.siern white peli- j nireus 

I Plotus melanogasler Indian .snake-bird 


HerodioneB. 


Ciionidtc— St( irks —Paha, 

Leptopilus javanicus Le.sser adjutant 
Xenorhynchus asi- Flack-necked stork 
aliens 

Ciconia leucoce- White-necked stork 
phala 


Ardt'idu '—I lerons —Kokkatw 
i Ardea cinerea ... (kmnnon heron 
Ardea purpurea... Flue heron 
Herodias alba ... Large white heron 
llerodias gar/etla Lillie black-billed 
white heron 

liubulcuscoromandus Cattle egret 
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Ardeola grayi ... Pond heron, jDaddy Nyctoraxgriscus... Night heron 

bird 

Butorides javanica green bittern Tantahihr . 

Ardetta flavicollis Blue bittern Tantalus leucoce- Pelican ibis 

Ardetta cinnamomca Chestnut bittern phalus 

Ardetta sinensis... Little yellow bittern Platalealeucoroilia Spoonbill 

Botaurus stellaris Common European Threskiornis me- White ibis 

bittern lanocephalus 

AnsereB. 

Anatidic —Ducks—AV///. Cusarca rutila ... Jlralimini iluck 

Sarkidiornis melu- Comb duck Spatula clypeala... .Shoveller 

nonotus Dafila acuta ... Pintail 

Nel^apuscoroman- Cotton leal Quenjuedulacrecca Common leal 

delianus Eiiligula cristata... Tufted pf)chard 

Dendrocygna ja- Lesser whistling- /bAiv/Arie—llrebes. 

vanica teal I’odiceps minor ... Duh rliirk 

Columbae. 


'Ircroiitdic —J'ruit Pigeons. Columhidu —Pigeiwi.s and Doves — 

Crocojnis chlori- Southern green 

pigeon | Columba interme- Indian blue rock- 

0 .smotreron mala- Malabar green j dia ])igeon 

l)igeon • Turtur meena ... Rufous turlltr-dove 

Carpophaga a;nea Imperial green j Turtur senegalen- Little brown d(»ve 

])igeon j sis 

Carpophaga insig- Bronze - back im- : Turtur risorius ... Indian ring-dove 

iiis j)erial jageon I 

GallinsB. 

- - Sand gnmse. Tciraouidu . 

Pterocles fa.sciatus Painted sand grouse i J'Vancolinus jiictus Painted partridge 

PhauanuU-VM~Navilu. I 

. ceriana t ridge 

avociistatus ... Common peacock j JVrdicula j^siatica Jungle buslMpiail 

Perdicula argoon- K«)ck bush (pyxil 
dah 

Gallus ferrugmeus Commun jungle- Micro,x.rdix ery Ked-I.illed bush 

. throrhyncha ciuaR 

Ga ussonnerali... Grey jungle-fowl Cotur.uxcommunis Uirge grey ..uail 

Galloperdix .spa- Red spiir-fovvl 

diceus Titiamidtc, 

Galloperdix lunu- J’ainled sjnir-fowl | Turnix plundapes Indo-Malayan bus- 


Turtur risorius ... Indian ring-dove 


Tctraouidu\ 


Otitid(£ —Bu.stards a'ld floricans.^' I Lobivanellus indicus Red-watt led lapwing 

Sypheotidesauritus Le.s.ser florikin \| Sarciophorus bilo- •k"ellovv-wattle<l lap- 

j ’ bus wing 

Cursoridc—CoxMXi^i plovens. VKdicnemus crepi- Stone i)lover 

CursorJ^s cf>ro- Indian courier tans 
nandelicus jxlover Gritidic —Cranes—A «//7'£7. 

Charadrius fulvus Eastern golden Grus cinerea ... Common crane 
plover Anthropoidesvirgo Demoiselle crane 
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Sio/opaitUu'. 

ScoIoiMix rusticola... Wjvidcock 
ClaHinago neniorirolji 
(lallina^o scolupacina 
(iallina^oyallinula... 

Machetes pujinax ... 

Actilis ochnjjms ... 

Totanus j^larcola 
Tolanus calidri'' 

Kfcur\ iiostr.! a\«Ka-ii.i 


Limicolse. 

I Himanlopus cantlidiis 


.Still 


LariiL. 

Sterna nielaiK^i^aslra lilack-hellied tern 


\V(»od snij»e 
C<innn«in snipe 
lark snipe 

kutr 

t ireen s;ind-pij)er 
\V«M>d siiiul piper 
Red shank 
Avneet 

Gaviae. 

Khyiu:ho])> 
coll is 


Ixalliihr —Rails. 
I’orphyrio poli<jcephalus J*urple coot 


I-'iilir.'i atra 
I'orzana hailkaii 
l'i«r/ana inarue»ta 
(ialliiuila i hlMrupiis 
< iallinula pho-nicura 


Raid CO' »l 
]‘iginy rail 
Sviottcil crake 
Mr)orhen 
Whc.e-breasted 
\uHer-hen 


all<i- Indian skimmer 


The remainiiii^ order.N -'I'uliinare.s and l*y«;opo(le> --I have not succeeded in 
identifying. I*erll:lp.^ .some of tljc entries under Ct>cc}|^es .should come here. 


Rkptile.s. 

“ 'rho few crocodiles that are found in the Mysore rivers very rarely 
attack people (says Mr. Sanderson^); and fishermen, who pay no heed 
lo them, have told me that if they come upon a crocodile whilst 
following their employment, it will skulk at the bottom and not move 
though handled, apparently believing it escapes observation.” 

The loss of life from snake-bite may be gathered from the following 
particulars:—In 1S89-90 there were 97 human beings and 32 cattle 
killed by snakes ; in 1890-1 the numbers were 77 and 8 : in 1891-2 they 
were 109 and 31, 'The amounts paid in these three years as rewards 
for the destruction of venomous snakes were Rs. 678 for 2,579, Rs. 690 
for 2,589, and Rs. 664 for 2,873 respectively. So far as the figures go, 
the loss of life, as compared with what was reported in the first edition 
fifteen;)'ears ago, is certainly dimini.shed, and this may possildy Ik* the 
result of the improved .sanitary arrangements in towns and villages, 
whereby mu(;h of the rubbish around dwelling-houses which formerly 
gave cover to snakes is now regularly cleared awa)-. 


Reptilian 

EmydoBauria— Crt >c« xlilo. 

C rocodilidie —C n icud i 1 cs - lilosa It \ 

Gavialus gangclicii.s ... ... ... Cr(»codilus p.'ilu.slris 

Chelonia—Ttirloi.scs and Turilc.'i. 

Triottychidtc —Ti^rtoisc.s— A'tm'. 

Triony,\ Icithii 
Tcstudiuidtc, 

Testudo elfgans ... Hal dine. Nicoria iiijugrauna of ht.^luriki ame 

» .. ,u.. ..r •• .. >1"“"“ Bengal. 

fd ‘the fiddler’ in 


“Thirteen Years among the Wild Reasts of India,” p. ‘ 
Compiled from the volume by (1. A. Boulenger in the 
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Squamata—Lizards and Snakes. 

Gcchoniihr —Cl eck os— Otiy oii-Mta, 

Clymnotlactylus nelmlosus ... ... ... H emidiictylus frenatus 

Clymnodaclylusdcccanensis... ... ... UemidaclyUASgWadovu llalU 

(loiiatodes mysoriensis ... ... ... Hcmidactylusmacvilatv\s 

Cloiiatocies gracilis ... ... ... ... llcmidaclylus Iriedrus 

llciiiid.actylus reticulatiis ... ... ... Hcmidactylus cost.vi llalli 

E tiblepharidic. 

Kill)]c[)haris hardwickii 

SiUina puniiccriana ... ... ... ... Calotes cllioti 

Caloles versicolor ... CVli ... ... Charasia dorsalis 

l^armtidic -Lizards — llalli. 

N'aramis bciigalensis... IJ'.saravalli 

Laicrtiiiit'. 

Cahrila leschenaultii... ... ... ... ()])hiops jcrdoiiii 

Slim id c —Sk ink s —Hava ran i. 

Mahiiia carinala ... ... ... ... l^ygo.sonui alhojuincMatiiin 

Mabina macularia ... .. ... ... Lygosonia punclatiini 

Cliatuuldonlitlu' —Chameleons-’-6’(W/////><.’. 

Cham;eleon calcaratus 


(Ophidia) 

Typhlopidtc- -Worin-like snakc.s. 

Typhluj)s braniiniis.'J’yphlops acutus 

Jloidn' —r^ythoiis or boas. 

Python molurus ... Uasara havu 

Gongylo])his conicus.Kryx johnii* 

UropL’llidiC -— Karth snakes. 

Rhinophis sanguineus . Silybura jdiipsonii 

Silylnira ellioli ... ... ... ... Pseudopleclrurus canariciis 


Coinin'id,i' —Snakes— Htivn. • 

Xylo])his jierroteti ... . Tropldonolus piscalor . havu 

Lycodon sirialiis .Trt)))itlonoiusjilinnl)icoh)r Jlasurhavu 

Lycodon aulicus ... ... ... ... Ilclicojis schistosus 

llydropholnisnyinpha . Dipsas trigonal a * 

Ablabes calainaria.Dryophis ])erroteli 

Siniotes arnensis ... ... ... ... Dryophis niycteri/.ans ]lasur m'llige 

(Jligodon veiiustus 

Oligodon .subgriseus.llypsirhina enhydris ... Nir havu 

Zainenis muco.su.s- ... Kcre . Callojihis nigrescen.s 

Zainenis fasciolatus ... ... ... ... Rungarus fascial us 

Coluber helena .Rungarus cieruleu.s'^ ... (Ibdi niigara 

Dendrophis pictu.s.Xaia tripudian.%^ ... Nagarahavii 

Tnipidonolus stolatus ... . Naia biuigariis 

Viprridtc —V iper’Cou» 

Vijiera riis5»TV)- I no... Kolaku-mandala Echis carinala... ... Kallu havu 


A«.*; plo 

' TAiis fulvus Easter>^^^^^ snake, 
nlove 


2 Rat snake or whip snake {dhdmin in Hindi). 
* The cobra or cobra de capello. 






• 1 

Kamd(e — Krogs— Kappe. 
Rana hcxadrtctylii ... 
Rana cyanophlycdis'... 
Rana tij^rinn ... 

EnfQ'stflniaficlt »’ . 
Micrdhyla ornalM 
Calhilii pulrhra 

Bufou iilte —T( )a( 1 s. 

Ruft) niclano.slictii.s 


FISHES 

Batraohia. 

... Rana limnocharis 
... Rana l)rovict:ps 
Rana beddcmiii 

CalInla varicella 
... Cacojms systcma 
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“ The rivers and artificial lakes in Mysore abound with excellent fish, 
l)iit I have never succeeded in getting much si)ort with the fly (writes 
Mr. Sanderson).' 'J'hey may be taken by spinning or ground fishing— 
the latter chiefly at night, 'riiere is now in the Museum at Bangalore 
the head and skin of a fi.sh—a species of carp or Jiuilisea^ and called 
hilt or silver-fish in Canare.se—caught by me in 1871 in the J^akshman- 
tirlha, which measured sixty inches in length and thirty-eight in girth. 
'I'he circumference inside the mouth when caught was twenty-four 
inches. I was unfortunately unable to weigh this fish, but I 
estimated it by rough tests at not less than 100 lbs. I have seen much 
larger fish, without doubt u])wards of 150 lbs., caught by natives, chiefly 
by netting during the months when the rivers are low. At such times 
two or three villages of professional fishermen will combine to net a 
single large fish known to be a prisoner in a ])ool during the hot 
weather. The pool may be a hundred yards long and broad, and the 
water fiftecm feet deep, with cavernous rocks capable of sheltering fish ; 
but by joining their nets, and diving and working for two or three days, 
they seldom fail to secure the prize.-’ 

l'h(f following list has been compiled from Dr. Day’s book.'* A 
numV)er of native names of fish, not identified, will be found under 
each Di.strict* in Vol. II. 


Pisoes — Minn, 

TeleoBtel. 

(\u-fishes. Callichriui.s Ijinui- (liulaU’ 

Claria.s niiigur ... Muravc —1 Hack cal- ^ ciilalus* 

fi-sh P.scudcn tropins Ikili- Ladyfi.'^h 

Sarcohranrhus r«)s- Chclu minu—Wd- atherinoides 

silis low cattish, scor- • Macrones viUalus' (Icrahi 

pion fi.sh ' Macrones kelctius 

Wallago altii ... \'alc, ole Rita hastala 

^ (?) The chiinam or flyinj; frog. * Op, (it. In the Fauna of Uritish India.” 
* Pnffta in llindu.stani : calleil the “ IniUcr-fi.sh ” hy Fiiropeans in Bengal. 

Dr. Day ha.s the following note:--“This fish is termed ‘the fiddler’ in Mysore; 
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Cyprinidtv — Carps. 
Lepiclocephalich 1 hy s thermal is 
Nemachiliis giientheri 
Nemarhilus semiarmatus 
Nemachilus denisonii 
Nemachiliis beavani 

Discoj^nathuslamta Pandipakke (korafi 
kaoli. Hind.) 

I-raheo fimbriatus 

I.abe<) ralbassii ... Kari minu 

Labeo konlius 

Cirrhina cirrhosa 

Cirrhina reba 

IVftilsya arjjenlea 

Barbus chagunio 

Barbus .sarana ... Gid pakke 

Barbus chrysopoma 

Bari )u s m i cr()])(ignn 

Barbus carnaticus Gid ]iakke (Giddi 
kaoli, Hind.) 

Barbus tor* 

Barbus carmiica 
Barbus melanampyx 

Barbus parrah ... (Kacha korava, 
Hind.) 

Barbus dorsalis ... Mar jiakkc 

Barbus kolus 

Barbus melanosligma 

Barbus puckelli 

Barbus arulius ... aruli 

Barbus licto ... (Kaoli, Hind.) 


I • 

Barbus vittatus 

Chela argentea. White carp 

Chela boopis 
Chela dujieoides 

PenidiF-- 1 ’erches. 

Ambas.sis nama 
Am bass is ranga 

Nufldld't'. 

Bad is buchanani 
' Hadis dario 
j Nandus marmoratus 
I Hristoleiiis marginata 
j I’ristolepis malabarica 

Gohiitlic. 

Gobius giurus ... Al)lin)ni 
Rhynchohdt 'llidic. 

Mastacembalus ar- Thorny-backed 
mains 

i ^ph toci phcilidu '. 

O h i ocepha 1 us T [iirvina maral 
marulius 

Ophiocephalusleu- Hili korava 
cojninclatus 

O j)b i ocephti 1 us Kuchina maral 
St rial us 

()l)h i ocej)haliis Mar korava 
guchua 

0])hiocei)halus Ikilu, lieli korava 
jninctatus 


INSECT.S. 

Of the countless hosts and varieties of the insect world, no pre¬ 
tension can be made to give anything like a detailed list. The leading 
families alone arc indicated. Of .spiders, beetles, and the singular 
mantis tribe, there is a great profusion ; as also of the gayest butter¬ 
flies and richest moths. The bee (except in parts of the Malnad) is 
never domesticated, but large quantities of honey an; obtained by 
jungle tribes from the woods and caves of various parts. AVhite ants 
swarm in every soil, and their ravages are relentless. On one or two 
evenings following on the first heavy showers of the monsoon, which 

I touched one which was on the wet ground, at which it appeared lo heeome very 
irate, erecting it.s donsal fin and making a noise reseintJinglhe hu/ziiig of a hee 
evirlently a sign of anger. When I put some .small carp into an a.juarium containing 
one of these fi.shcs it ru-shed at a small example, seized it hy the middle of its lack 
and shook it like a dog killing a rat ; at this time the larhels of the Muroiia weri 
Stiffened out laterally like a cat’s whiskers.” 

* I'he mah.seer of sportsmen. 
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have softened the parched and dried-up ground, their winged nymphs 
issue in gauzy clouds to enjoy a brief flight; and then, losing their 
wings, which strew the whole surface of the ground, crawl about in the 
form of maggots, a prey to every bird of the air and every creeping 
lizard. ''Fhey are also gathered and cooked for food by the lower 
orders. The tiny mango-flies or eye-flies, which swarm during the 
hours of sunlight, especially in the mango season, arc a well-known 
source of annoyance. To them is attributed a kind of ophthalmia, 
termed “ sore eyes,” to which children especially arc subject; but 
whether the flics originate the affection or merely convey the contagious 
matter from eye to eye is doubtful. Among insect pests the coffee- 
borer has already been mentioned (p. 168). At the beginning of 1878 
a new danger ai)pearcd in vast flights of locusts, \vhich threatened to 
destroy the first early crops that succeeded the great famine. Hut, 
fortunately, the damage they did was far less than the most sanguine 
could have expected.^ 

Annelida — Suctoria. 


11 irudinidiC'.. jigani ... Leeches 


Abound at the CJersoppa Falls and in 
all forests during the wet season. 




Apachnida. 

Araneidie I 
I.ycosida* !-... 

jada 

Spiders 

Very numerous and of great variety. 

Mygalida? ) 
Scorjiionidie 

cheju ... 

Scorpions ... 

There fire three species; the large black 

Acaridne 


Mites 

rock - scorpion {maudra}^ahhe')y the 
large red field scorpion, and the little 
red house scorpion. The sting is 
very rarely fatal, but often causes 
great pain for a time. 

SifTcoptes 

kajji hula 

Itch acarus 

This loathsome afleclion is very com¬ 

scabiei 

Ixodida? 

unne ... 

Ticks 

mon, even among the iijjper classes 
of natives. 


' A flight of locusts which passe<l over Mandya on the evening of the i6th of 
May, 1800, is thus described by Huchanan :—“ It extended in length probably about 
three miles ; its width was about a hundred yards, and its height fifty feet. The 
insects passed from west to east in the direction of the wdnd, at the rate of six or 
seven miles an hour. The whole ground, and every tree and bush, was covered with 
them, but each individual halted for a very short time on any one spot. In an hour 
after the flock had jiassed few were to be discovered in the neighbourhood of the 
town. The noise of this immense number of insects somewhat resembled the 
sound of a cataract. At a tlislance they appeared like a long, narrow, red cloud 
near the horizon, which was continually varying its shape. The locusts were as large 
as a man’s finger, and of a reddish colour.” A flight the jircvious year had eaten up 
all the young Jola ; the present flight settled at a village to the eastward of Mandya, 
and did the same. 
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lulidas. 
lulus imlus 
Scolopendrida? .. 


T\)Iydesniid;i‘ 

AfWplitJ'a. 
J’ediciilus ... 


Hcmipii'ra. 

Scutcllcra 

Phlivji 

Cimox 

Neidfs 

Cicada 

F'ulj^ora 

Aphis 


Coccus 
C. lacca 

Kcrnies . 

Orthoplem. 

M ant is rcli^iosa ... 


Myriapoda. 

bandi basava ... .. Very common. 

jari ... Centipedes There are several species, difler- 

ing in .size and colour ; the 
largest is t)f a greyish colour 
with crim.son legs; of the 
.smaller kinds, one is black 
and another of a sandy or 
ashy colour. 

Inseota. 

heiiii ... Lou.se ... Every one must be familiar witli 
the .sight of native women re¬ 
moving this unpleasant occu- 
])ant from one aiu)ther’s hair. 
The same operation may be 
constantly witne.ssed among 
the common nu^nkeys. 


tigani ... Bug 

minchu hula Firefly 

.The.se are of great variety and 

beauty on different kinds of 
1 rees. 

... (k)chineal in.sect 

ariiga ... I.ac in.sect 

. Gall insect 

Praying TUerc are numerous species, of 
mantis various sizes and t^okuirs; 

.some appear to have the 
power of changing colour 
like a charnel(?on. 


Phasma ... 
Phyllium ... 


Gryllus 


Locusta ... 
Acridium ... 


... ... ... Animated straw 

.I.,eaf-like Several of these are of great 

insects beauty and curiosity. One 

is an exact counterpart of the 
mango leaf. 

jille . Crickets... Very numerous and variou.s. The 

stridulation of the tree cricket 
and Iht^ mole cricket are at 
• tinies, in certain localities, 

almost deafening. 

patanga, inidite .. Cirasshoppers 

midite, U^ppu ... Locusts ... The.se insects are here comjiara- 

tively harmless. 


Blatla ... jiric 


... Cock»’oaches 
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Neuroptera. 

Libellula ... 

tiini hula. 

Dragon fly 


K])hemera 

Mynncleon 


Ant Hon. 

Very common. 

Termes 

geddalu. 

While ants 

Universal : their nest or ant¬ 
hill is called hu//a : the 
winged nym])hs, which 
is.sue in sw'arms in the 
rains, are called ichalti 
hit la. 

Aphnniptom, 

Pidex irritiins 

Diptcra. 

cliikata ... 

Common flea 


Culcx 

gungaru . 

(Inal 


Tijnda 



Daddy longlegs. 

Culex 

.so]!e . 

Moscpiito... 

A well-known pest. 

Miisca 

nona 

V\y . 

Mango fly or eye fly 

All varieties. 

\'ery numercnis at Banga¬ 
lore in the mango .season. 
It is no biiTtrer than a flea. 

Lopidoptora. 

Rhopalocera 

'c; 

I'll 

Hulterllies 

A very grc;al variety:— 
NymphalidiV, 34 species ; 
Dyc;vnida.‘, 2S sj)ecies; 
Papilionidie, 16 species.^ 

Hclerocera 

nusi . 

Moths 


l{oml)yx 

mori 

reshmi hula 

The cater])illar is 
the silkworm. 


HynicnoptL ra. 

Ichneumon 

Formica ... 

iruve . 

• 

Ants . 

Abound in every part in 
great variety. 

Vespa 

kanajada hula ... 

Wasj.) and hornet 


A])is 

jenu hula 

Honey bee 


Xylocarpa 

jirangi 

Carj)en!er bee 


llombus * 


Humble bee 


Coleoptera. 

Scaralneus 

dumbe . 

Heetles 

Beetles abound in great pro¬ 
fusion, and of much beauty 
of form and colouring. 

Ihiprestis ... 

Cara bus 

ha.sar dumbe 

• 

(Ireen beetles .. 

The wings are used for the 
decoration of slippers, &c. 

Copris 

. 

Dung beetle 

\'ery common on every 
road. 

' The plain or .sober-coloured ones. - Those with gay and variegated colours. 


•* From Marshall and cle Nicevillc’s work The ButlcrjUes of India (no more pub¬ 
lished). ■* From Donovan. 
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Of insects useful to man the most important are the silk-producing 
worms, the lac and cochineal insects, and bees. 

Silkworm. —The fatality which attended the rearing of silkworms 
for some years, and checked an industry that was a source of livelihood 
to large numbers of Muhammadans, is noticed in Vol. II. ; together 
with the efiforts that were made at the time, though ineffectually, to 
re-establish a healthy race of insects, more especially by Signor de 
Vecchj, in connection with a Silk Filature Company at Kengeri, Ban¬ 
galore District. The industry has now^ revived and is again flourishing, 
owing to the comparative immunity of the worms from disease. Silk 
is firoduced in all the taliiqs of the Bangalore District, as well as in 
Chik Ballapur and 'JMrumakudal Narsipur taluqs. 

Tasar Silkworm. —'rhe domestication of the tasar silkworm w^as 
advocated some years ago, as the cocoons have been found in the 
jungles around Nandidroog and Devaraydroog. The following notes 
on the subject are taken from Captain Coussmaker’s rei)orts at the 
time; 

There are four ways in which the tasar silk cocoons may be procured, 
all of which I myself have successfully tried. Firstly : -- During the hot 
weather, when the leaf is off; then the cocoons arc easily discernible 
hanging like berries from the twigs ; men might then go into the jungles 
and collect them. Secondly :—From June to October the caterpillars are 
large and commit much ravage on the trees. Their presence then is easily 
detected by the denuded appearance of the twigs, and hy their droppings 
under the tree (the large caterpillars do not wander at a/.', hut eat steadily 
along one twig, devouring leaf after leaf) ; men might then go and collect 
them all on to one tree, beneath which they themselves might build a hut 
and live, scaring away birds, squirrels, &c. IJoth of these methods are 
practised in the Bengal Presidency. Thirdly :—The moths can be paired 
when they issue from the cocoons, and the caterpillars reared from the eggs. 
Fourthly :—When the moths issue from the cocoons, the females can be 
tied up to certain trees and the males liberated there, when, if any of these 
latter be not in full vigour, wild males may conic and pair with the females, 
which can then be removed. 

In hatching out and rearing the caterpillars there is no difficulty ; twigs 
of whatever tree is most convenient to use should be put into earthen pots 
full of earth rind water, the mouths of which should, as recommended by 
Captain Hutton, be closed with cotton rammed in, to keep the twigs steady 
and to prevent the caterpillars crawling down into the \vatcr and drowning 
themselves. For the first fifteen days, during which the caterpillars wander 
about much, the pots should be kept each in a small wooden frame, the 
opposite sides of which should be covered with mosquito net or fine bamboo 
chicks, so that the light and air may penetrate freely and the worms not 
escape. After that time the pots should be put upon shelves or tables with 
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the twigs interlacing so as to form a long hedge, and left uncovered. The 
caterpillars should be kept there until they change their skins for the last 
time, when they may be put on to twigs suspended over bamboos hung from 
the ceiling ; and here they will spin their cocoons, which may be gathered 
every day when the twigs are renewed. In all cases the twigs should be 
changed every day—those that are old and stripped, thrown away; those 
that the caterpillars are on, should be put near the fresh twigs, and they will 
crawl off of their own accord. It is advisable to water them two or three 
times a day from a watering-pot with a very fine rose ; give them a gentle 
shower as it were : this is refreshing both to caterpillars and twigs. I have 
noticed that in changing their skins, it sometimes happens that the old skin 
does not come olT freely. I think that a moderate amount of moisturft is 
essential to their well-doing. In this way, with the least possible trouble 
and expense, any amount of these caterpillars can be reared ; ordinary 
precautions being taken to protect them from their numerous enemies, by 
stopping rat-holes, sweeping away cobwebs, nailing wire netting or bamboo 
chicks over the windows, which should be kept open by night and day. 

I am glad to see that Mr. Massa reports so favourably upon the specimens 
of tasar silk doth. I myself am greatly indebted to Mr. R. S. De Souza, 
the jailor at Dharwar, at whose suggestion the twilled variety was wove, 
and it was through his ready assistance and careful supervision that the 
specimens w'ere obtained. 

Experiments have also been made with the Eri silkworm from Assam, 
which feeds on the leaves of the castor-oil ]>lant; and with a variety of 
gold-lace cocoons found in the jungles of Hassan. 

Cochineal.-' The introduction of the cochineal insect was proposed 
as a partial remedy for the failure of the silk industry. Regarding it the 
following extract is taken from a memorandum by Colonel Boddam :— 

Onh hundred years ago the Hon’ble Court of Directors attempted to intro¬ 
duce co('hincal culture into India, and olfered a reward of ^2,000 to any one 
successfully ^importing it. In 1795 ^ naval officer secretly imported some 
cochineal insects from Brazil, which were distributed over India, and 
cultivation fostered by the Court of Directors. After expending two lakhs 
of rupees it was discovered that the wrong insect had been got. There are 
two sorts of cochineal insect- -the sihu'slfr or wild one, and the grana-Jina 
or domesticated one ; the latter only producing the cochineal of commerce. 
It unfortunately was the siivcsirc that had been imported, and was not worth 
the trouble of cultivating. The jij^rana-Jina has never been successfully 
imported. Besides getting the true ipsect, the proper cactus for its support 
is necessary ; the common opiuitia Jiciis ituiica^ or prickly-pear, will not suit 
the domesticated kind. It must be opimiia cochinellifera or opuntia tuna. 
Referring to Kew as to the correct cactus, authorities differed. After much 
correspondence this point was settled, and I got the true cactus cochinellifera^ 
compared the plants so named growingat the Botanical Gardens in Calcutta, 

o 2 
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Madras and Bangalore, and found them identical, corresponding with the 
description of cactus at Teneriffe. 


After reviewing all that has been done, the writer in AVatt’s Dictionary 
says:—“The first and most natural step towards the introduction into 
India of a commercial industry in cochineal should be the thorough 
investigation of the races of cocoons already existing in the country and 
the plants on which they feed.” 

Lac Insect. —The lac insect is found in several parts, as near the 
Nandi hills. I'he tree on which it feeds is the jdidri {sJwrea taliira^ 
Ro\h,^ All the trees, says Buchanan, are small, not exceeding eight 
or ten feet in height; and their growth is kept down by the insect and 
its managers ; for this size answers best. The tree, left to itself, grows 
to a large size and is good timber. For feeding the insect, it thrives 
very well in a dry barren soil ; and is not planted, but allowed to spring 
uj) .spontaneously as nature directs. In Kartika, or from about the 
middle of October to the middle of November, the lac is ripe. At that 
time it surrounds almost every small branch of the tree, and destroys 
almost every leaf. The branches intended for sale are then cut off, 
spread out on mats, and dried in the shade. A tree or two that are 
fullest of the insects are preserved to propagate the breed ; and of 
those a small branch is tied to every tree in the month Chaitra, or 
from about the middle of March to the middle of April ; at which time 
the trees again shoot out young branches and leaves. The lac dried 
on the sticks is sold to the merchants. This is what is called 
stick-lac^ which, after the dye has been extracted, is formed into seed 
and shell-lac. 

Bees. —^'hc bees are described by Buchanan as of four kinds. 'I'hat 
from which most of the honey and wax is procured is called hej-jenu- 
hula. This is a large bee, which builds under i)rojections of the rocks 
or in caverns. A large nest gives eight seers of honey -4-85 lb., and 
three seers of wax== 1*82 lb. A small hive gives about one-third of this 
quantity. The honey is gathered twice a year, in A’shadhaand Magha, 
or in the month following the summer solstice and the .second after that 
of winter. Some people of the Bedar caste make the collecting of 
honey and wax a profession, and it is one attended with much danger. 
Having discovered a hive, some of them kindle a fire^ under the rock, 
and throw on it the leaves of the ^cassia fistula and of the pitlcsert, 
which emit a smoke so acrid that nothing living can endure it. The 
bees are forced to retire; and some others of the Bedar, so soon as the 
smoke subsides, lower down by a rope o?ie of their companions, who 
with a pole knocks off the ne.st and is immediately drawn up again ; 
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for if he made any delay the bees would return, and their stinging is so 
violent that it endangers life. In order to fortify him against the sharp 
points of rocks, and against injury from the rope which passes round 
his chest, the adventurous J]eda is secured before and behind by 
several folds of leather. 

The bee that produces the next greatest quantity of honey is called 
the kaiiiU or chiffu jaui-hu/a ; that is, stick or small honey, 'rhis bee 
is very small, and builds around the branch of a tree a comb of an 
oblong shape and sharpened at both ends. It is found al all seasons, 
but is in the greatest perfection at the same time with the other. The 
honey is of the finest (luality; but the whole comb seldom weighs 
more than two seers, or r2lb. This bee does not sting, and is readily 
driven away by a twig switched round the comb. 

I'he twhive is a bee of which the honey is of an excellent quality, 
but rarely procured ; for it generally builds deep in the crevices of 
rocks, where it is totally inaccessible. Sometimes, however, it is found 
in hollow trees, and one hive will give from twenty to twenty-five seers 
of honey, or about twelve or fifteen [lounds; but the quantity of 
wax is in proportion small, 'I'liis is a large bee; but it very seldom 
stings those who plunder its hive. 

'fhe torii^^a is a very small bee, that seldom stings. It takes 
possession of the deserted nests of the white ants, which in this coun¬ 
try are very numerous in the wastes of red soil such as is usually 
cultivated for ragi. Of this stiff earth the white ants raise hills re¬ 
sembling the stuiiq) of a tree, which are from four to six feet high, very 
hard, and able long to resist the heaviest rain. These, when deserted, 
most commonly become the lurking-places of snakes; but sometimes 
give^shelter to the tori^a bee. Its nest is therefore easily accessible ; 
but it is very small, and contains only about a seer of honey and half a 
seer of wa\. 
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Horses. —The only native breed of horses is, as in most parts of 
India, an ill-shaped, vicious tatiu ; as a rule not exceeding twelve 
hands in height.^ In spite of the pains which Haidar and Tipu took 
to improve the Mysore breed by importation, even their far-himed 
ca\\dry were as a rule badly mounted. The former Silahdar horses, 
sprung generally from Arab sires and Maliratta dams, were probably 
fair specimens of the class of animal which supplied the Muhammadan 
armies. These were extremely weedy and deficient in barrel, but 
would stand a great deal of work. A few stallions have always been 
maintained by Government; but the Silahdars generally used to pur¬ 
chase their horses from private breeders, and their demand was the 
sole incentive to breeding. Of late years a hardy race of ponies has 
come into use for drawing the small two-wheeled conveyance called a 
jutkuy which docs duty for a native cab. The ponies are doubtless of 
Mahratta breed, and capable of great endurance. To iinjirovc the 
general breed of horses six su[)crior stallions were obtained in 1889 
from the Military Department and stationed at headquarters of Dis¬ 
tricts. The following year four fre.sh stallions and a p(;ny marc were 
procured and the remaining Districts supplied. But so far the demand 
for their services has been rather limited. 

A horse-breeding establishment is kept up by Government at 
Kunigal (removed there many years ago from* Closeiict) for supplying 
the Silahdars with suitable mounts. In 1886 there were seven Arab 
stallions and one Australian; in 1891 the Ariih stallions had risen to 
eight in number, and the Australian to three. 1 luring the intervening 
five years 271 foals were bred at the Stud, and, including stock of 
previous years, 246 were passed into the ranks. In addition to these, 
seventy were cast and sold as unfit or undersized, sixty-two died, and 
three were destroyed. The number remaining on hand in the Stud 
Farm in 1891 was 154. 

Mules. —It is said that Tipu Sultan introduced son^e fine asses from 
Arabia for the purpose of breeding mules; but the prejudices of his 
subjects were so strong that nothing could be done. A private scheme 

* Writing in 1803, Colonel Welsh says :—“ Colar is so famous for a breed of 
vicioiLS horses that all over the peninsula, whenever a horse turns out ill, he is called 
Colarie.” 
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for a regular system of breeding these useful animals, so invaluable for 
transport, has been lately put before the Mysore Government for assist¬ 
ance, but nothing definite has so far been decided on. 

Asses. —Every washerman keeps three or four females and a 
male. The superfluous males are sold to various kinds of petty traders, 
and people who transport salt and grain. The breed is very small, no 
pains being taken to improve it; nor indeed to keep it from growing 
worse. Some are of the usual ash-colour, whilst others are almost black, 
in which case the cross on their shoulder disappears. These are not 
varieties as to species ; for black individuals have sometimes ash- 
coloured colts, and, on the contrary, black colts are sometimes ]?ro- 
duced by ash-coloured dams. The asses get nothing to eat except 
what in the intervals of labour they can pick up about the village. 
When the crop is on the ground they are tied up at night; but at 
other seasons they are allowed to roam about, and in order to prevent 
them from wandering too far their fore-feet are tied together. The 
males are never castrated, and the best are always sold off by the 
washermen, which are the principal causes of the degeneracy of the 
breed. At three years of age the females begin to breed, and some 
have every year a colt, while others breed once only in three years. An 
ass’s burthen is reckoned about 76 lbs ; with which they will daily 
travel about seven miles. 

Horned Cattle. —The principal breeds of horned cattle in Mysore 
are the Amrit Mahal, Mad«^svaran Betta, the Kankanhalli, and the 
village cattle. Almost all other cattle seen in the country are im¬ 
portations or crosses between the above-mentioned breeds. 

The Amrit Maiuil,^ liljerally Milk Department, is an establishment for 
the .breeding of a race of cattle peculiar to the country of Mysore and 
famous for its utility for military purposes. The establishment was founded 
at some tjme during the Hindu government, with special privileges as 
regards grazing ; but its maintenance for the special purpose of supplying 
draught cattle for artillery is due to Haidar AH. He is reported to have in¬ 
troduced a breed of cattle from the Trichinopoly country, by a cross 
between which and the indigenous breed of Mysore was produced the 
Hallikar breed, which is considered the best in the whole establishment. 
Great doubt exists as to what the breed imported was, but general tradition 
points to the small Brahmani bulls, which to this day are noted for their 
endurance and fijst trotting powers. 

“It was this establishment,” wfote Sir Mark Cubbon, “which enabled 

* The jDarticulars are taken from a jianiphlet containing the history of the Amrit 
Afahal, compiled from the Records of the Dejiartment by Captain M. A. Rowlandson, 
and one on Hiinsur, by Dr. CHlchrist; with corrections by Major Meinroy, the officer 
formerly in charge, to whom I was indebted fur them. 
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Haidar Ali to march loo miles in two days and a half to the relief of 
Chidambram, and after every defeat to draw off his guns in the face of his 
enemies ; which enabled Tipu Sultan to cross the peninsula in one month 
for the recovery of Bednur, and to march sixty-three miles in two days 
before (general Medows ; which, in later times, enabled (General Pritzlcr 
to march 346 miles in 25 days in pursuit of the Pesliwa ; and which enabled 
General Campbell, after the failure of his Bengal equipments, to advance 
upon Ava and bring the war to a favourable termination. It was also this 
establishment which enabled the Duke of Wellington to execute those 
movements of unexampled rapidity which arc the admiration of every mili¬ 
tary man, and in consideration of whose services he recommended it to pro- 
tecJijon in a letter addressed at the close of the war to the Commander-in- 
Chief.” Allusions in the Wellington Despatches show that the Great Duke 
often, during the Peninsular \V’’ar in Spain, regretted that he had not the 
assistance of the Amrit Malull cattle. 

After the capture of Seriugapatam, the Breeding establishment was 
intrusted to the native government, and the VuliVic Cattle department to an 
agent Viut the Inducements which had led Haidar and Tlpu to keep up 
its efficiency were wanting, and by the end of 1813 the cattle had degener¬ 
ated to such a degree that the management was taken over by the British, 
and 10,914 head of breeding cattle, the exact number made over to the 
Raja’s government in 1800, received back. A Commissariat officer (Captain 
Harvey) was placed in charge, with a suitable establishment, and up to the 
31st July, 1816, the number of cattle had increased to 14,399, exclusive of 900 
calves transferred as fit for service. By 1823 the original number had nearly 
doubled itself, besides supplying for the puidic service young bullocks equal 
to one-fourth part of the increased establishment. In i860, from motives of 
economy, Sir Charles Trevelyan ordered the establishment to be broken up, 
and the herds to be sold ; but the results were to the detriment of the public 
service. The Amrit Mahal was therefore, with the cordial apjiroval and 
assistance of the then Maharaja, re-established, in December 1867, with 
5,935 head of cattle. In 1871 there were 9,800 head of all sizes, exchisivc 
of 1,000 young male cattle in the Training Depot. It was arranged that a 
certain number of bulls should be handed over to the Mysore Government 
annually, to be stationed at various points in the country for the purpose of 
improving the breed of cattle used by the ryots. 

The cattle were divided into 30 licrds, containing from 200 to 700 head of 
cattle each ; for the grazing of which, 208 kdvals or pasture grounds were 
allotted in various parts of the country.* They are divided into hot weather, 
wet weather and cold weather kdvals, according to the seasons of the year 
during which they are of most use. The hot weather kavals are generally 
the beds of tanks in which grass springs up during the hoAnonths, and near 
which there are trees for the purpose of affording shade to the cattle during 

* Though a herd consists of both males and females of various ages, they are not 
allowed to graze in immediate company, each being divided into seven lots, called 
pals, to prevent their injuring one another. The average number (;f attendants or 
graziers is one to every fifty head of cattle. 
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the heat of the day. These are very valuable kdvals, and are reserved as 
far as possible for the sole use of the Government cattle. The cold and wet 
weather kiivals are those which during those seasons have plenty of grass 
and water, but which during the hot weather dry up and are of little use to 
the department ; in both the latter descriptions of kiivals the ryots’ cattle 
are permitted to graze certain fixed portions, and .after the Government 
cattle have left for their annual visit to the jungles, the shervci^drs are 
permitted to sell some part of the grazing, and from the funds thus obtained 
the kdval^drs or guards are paid and other expenses met. This privilege 
ceases .at the end of July each ye.ar. 

The Amrit Mahal cattle comprise three varieties, called the HaUikdr,^ 
Hagalvadi and ('hitaldroog, from the districts which originally produced 
them, and may be readily distinguished from every other breed in India 
by the peculiar shape and beauty of their heads and the symmetry of 
their form. They seldom attain an extraordinary heiy^ht. \)Ut in pro¬ 
portion to their si/e are remarkably dee\) and wide in the chest, \ong 
and broad in the hack, round in the barrel, well ril)bed up and strong 
in the shoulder and limb." 'J'hey are active, fiery, and walk faster than 
troops ; in a word, they seem to constitute a distinct species, and 
possess the same superiority over other bullocks, in every valuable 
ciuality, that thoroughbreds do over other horses. The cows of this 
breed are white, but the males have generally an admixture of blue over 
the fore and hind (luariers. 'Phere is a fourth variety of coloured 
cattle, which are considered inferior to the white in energy and i)er- 
severance, though they rather surpass them in size. As the former 
breed is the mo.st perfect that is known, it would only tend to its 
deterioration to cross it with any other, and the bulls are accordingly 
bred in the best herds, and individuals, selected from the best specimens, 
distributed to improve the breeds in the other herds. 

A cow of this breed is suppo.sed to give about one pucka seer of 
milk a day, ;ind the calf could not be deprived of any part of it without 

* An iibsiirtl legend is current among the hertlsinen of the department regarding 
the origin of tlie Ilnl/ikdr. 'i'liey stale that Ilai<lar Ali, after one of his Irij.s to the 
south, l)rought hack to the Mysore country a numher of ciws oi the small Brahmani 
caste. I'hese cows were turned loose into a kaval (in the Tiimkur District) in which 
there were great nuinhers of antelope, and a cross between the l>ig l)lack bucks and 
the small Brahmani cows gave tlie present Ilullikar breed. In su|)iv)rt of the story 
they point to the small spot below the eye, common to antelope and i ) llallikdr cattle. 

* The general chataclers of a good Imllock area round barrel, stout strong legs, 
and l)road ft)rehead. The average height Is 48 inches, ami 50 inches was al)out the 
highest standard. But the average height has very much increased since the re¬ 
establishment of the department in 1866. Some of the bullocks m)W run up to 
53 i inches. Of course weight is also a material ct>nsiileralion. The average is 
about 12 maunds or 43 sti)ne, but no moans have been adopted to determine this 
exactly. 
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being materially injured in its growth. The calves remain with their 
mothers during the day, but are separated from them at night, and are 
kept in a fold under charge of the herdsmen until they are three months 
old, wdien they begin to graze and get strength. In the cold season, 
when the herbage is abundant, they are generally weaned at the age of 
five months ; but such as are brought forth later in the year cannot be 
separated from their mothers till after the hot weather. After 
separation, care is taken to conduct them to the richest pastures in 
the neighbourhood, and they are never supplied with any other food. 

Heifers begin to breed between three and a half and four years old, 
anti bring forth six or seven times. Twenty cows are allowed to one 
bull. The bulls begin to propagate at five years of age and retain their 
vigour till ten, when they are discarded from the herds. The average 
annual amount of births is fifty per cent on the numi)er of cows, and 
the proportion of male and female calves is nearly ccpial. 

The whole of the cattle, bulls, cows and calves subsist entirely on 
what the pastures afford, and on the stalks of the castor, halier^ kulti^ 
and other nourishing plants, which are left on the ground for their use 
after the harvest in the months of January, February and March. This 
brings them into excellent condition at the most favourable season for 
the cows taking the bull. In the dry weather, when a want of forage 
and water prevails in the open country, the herds are conducted to the 
south-western jungles, where the natural moisture of the soil, the early 
showers, and the shelter afforded by the trees are favourable to vegeta¬ 
tion. They arrive there in May and return to their pastures in 
September, when the grass is in great abundance all over Mysore. 

The calves are castrated in November, the cold weather being found 
peculiarly favourable to the su(xx*.ss of the operation, and invariably 
between the age of five and twelve months, as their growth is supposed 
to be promoted by early castration; and it is attended with this impor¬ 
tant advantage, that it prevents the cows being impregnateJ by inferior 
bulls and consequently prevents the breed from degenerating. They 
are separated from the herds after four years of age and transferred to 
the Public Cattle Department when turned of five, perfectly trained and 
fit for work. They arrive at their full strength at seven and are past 
their vigour at twelve; they work till fourteen or fifteen, after which 
they decline rapidly and generally die at eighteen yyars of age. The 
cattle of these herds are kept in their wild state, without shelter of any 
description ; they are very fiery and cannot be approached by 
strangers without the protection of the herdsmen. It requires several 
months to break them in, and the employment is extremely difficult 
and dangerous. 
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At the age of three years the catching of bullocks takes place, previous 
to which they are nearly as w’ild as the inhabitants of the jungle. The 
bullocks are first driven into a large oval enclosure, which they are made 
to enter with much difficulty. This communicates with a square yard, 
surrounding an inner enclosure about twenty feet square, which is 
surrounded with a strong fence made of wooden posts placed close together 
and about twelve feet high. When they are collected in this, the opening 
is closed. The trainers then ascend on the top of the fence, and throw a 
noose round each of the bullock’s horns. This done, the end of the rope is 
passed between posts near‘the ground, and the animal is drawn close up 
and secured by people on the outside. The passage is then opened and old 
trained bullocks admitted. One of the latter is bound by the neck to f^e 
of the wild animals, which being done, the rope is loosened, when he 
immediately endeavours to escape. His trained comrade, however, to 
whom he is coupled, restrains him, though but partially ; accordingly the 
two leave the enclosure at tolerable speed. The rope by which the 
untrained bullock was originally noosed is allowed to remain attached to 
his horns, and when they approach one of the strong posts placed in the 
immediate vicinity of the enclosure the rope is quickly turned round it, by 
which the animals are again brought up. The untrained bullock is then 
well secured by the neck, with as little latitude of motion as possible, 
'riicre he is kept alone for about two days, until he becomes considerably 
tamed and worn out with unceasing efforts to escape. The next operation 
consists in attaching to the animal a couple of blocks of wood so heavy as 
to be moved with some difficulty, and giving him as much liberty as this 
admits of. He is then admitted to the com])any of old trained cattle, and 
from the twofold effects of example and partial restraint he gradually 
becomes submissive. The bullocks arc now grazed in the vicinity of Hunsur 
for a further period of three years, being tied up regularly each evening in 
lines. They arc then transferred to the Public Cattle Department to undergo 
final breaking for the public service. 

Since the Kendition the following changes have taken place;—On the 
I St January^ 1882, the Mysore Government purchased the Ainrit Mahal 
cattle from the Madras Government, there being at that time 30 herds, 
with 12,502 head, of which 4,618 were cows and 177 breeding bulls. It 
was stipulated that the Department should supply the Madras Govern¬ 
ment for ten years with three-year old bullocks at Rs. 50 yter head, to a 
number not exceeding 400 annually. In 1886 this limit was reduced 
to 200 of four years old at tlie .same price. 'Phe herds were therefore 
broken up in and their number reduced to sixteen. In 1889 

steps were taken to form special herds of big and fine cattle. There 
are thus 23 herds now (1894) under six darogas. The steers are not 
caught near Hunsur, but in different kavals, and are accustomed to 
being tied up before being handed over to Madras. Others are sold at 
reduced rates or distributed to raiyats at suitable places. Each of the 
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darogas has also a sheep farm, where the country ewes arc crossed by 
cross-bred Kashmir rams. 

At the Hissar Cattle Farm in the Punjab, artillery cattle are bred 
from the Mysore cross to serve as “ leaders.’’ At the Bhadgaon Farm 
of the Bombay (Government cattle-breeding has been established for 
over eleven years, the herd having taken its origin from the Mysore 
Amrit Mahal. 'Phe main object has been to breed Mysore bulls for 
crossing and improving the cattle of the country around. “As 1 
passed through the district, I saw evidence,’’^ writes Dr. Voelcker, “of 
the impress which the ISlysore cattle reared at tlie larin had made 
u[>©n some of the other cattle, and how superior to the ordinary cattle 
were those which had the Mysore ‘ touch ’ in them.'’ ^ 

Atddcs%}aran Bcita —'I’his l:)reed comes from the jungles and hills 
near Biligirirangan Bettn, on the south-eastern frontier of Mysore. 
They are larger than the Amn't Mahal cattle, but are loosely made and 
not well ribbed up. 'iliey have heavy loose-hanging dewlaps, sloj)ing 
bioad foreheads, and large muzzles. They are very heavy slow 
animals, but crossed with a Hallikar bull tiiey form excellent cattle 
for draught and ploughing. Of this cross-breed are the cattle mostly 
used by the large cart owners who carry on trade from towns in the 
i\fysorc territory to the \\'estern Coast, Bellary and other j)laces. 

KdnkdnhalU, —This breed comes from Kankanhalli, in the south¬ 
east of Mysore ; they are very like the Madesvaran Bella breed, but are 
generally smaller, though larger than the Amrit Mahal breed. They 
have thick horns, broad sloping foreheads, and white, very thick skins. 
In all other resj)ects the remarks regarding the Madesvaran Bella breed 
arc a])plicable to the Kankanhalli. 

The village cattle vary very much in size, colour and characteristics ; 
in some parts very fair cattle may be seen, l)ut as a gtaieral rule the 
village cattle are a stunted inferior race. The cows geiu.Tally give 
from half to one seer of milk per diem, though occasionally some may 
be met which give three seers, but it will be generally found that 
these have been fed on nutritious food, such as oil-cake, cotton-seed 
and such like. The bullocks are .small, but for their size do a sur¬ 
prising amount of work. 

Buffalo.** —Of the buffalo there are three varieties, the Jliillu^ the 
Gaujri or (Gujarat, and the Chokatu^ which comes ^rom the country 
bordering on the river Krishna. 

The Hullu is by far the most common, and is the native breed of the 
country. "J’he female has a calf every year, and gives milk for seven 

^ Report on the Improvement of Indian ^igrii ultnre, 204. 

- Much of the information in the following paragraplis is from Buchanan. 
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months. Besides what the calf draws from her, she gives twice a day 
about a quart of milk. She generally bears from ten to twelve calves, 
and is very unruly when the keeper attempts to milk her without the 
calf being j)resent. They will convey a greater weight, either in a cart 
or on their back, than a common ox; but walk very slowly, do not 
endure heat, and cannot easily travel more than seven miles a day. 

The two stranger breeds arc greatly superior in size to the IIullu ; 
but in this country they very soon degenerate. 'J'he females breed 
once in two or three years only, and produce in all about six calves. 
For two years after each f)arturition they continue to give a large 
quantity of milk ; but in the third year their milk begins to diminish ; 
and it entirely ceases about two months before the time of calving. In 
this country, besides what the calf is allowed, they give daily from six 
to eight quarts of milk and require no more food than the common 
breed, neither do they refuse their milk should the calf be removed or 
die. The males are entirely reserved for breeding or for carrying 
loads ; one of them will carry as much as six oxen, and will walk 
faster. 

Sheep. —'Fhese arc; of three varieties, the Kiirubar or ordinary breed, 
so called from the caste which rears it; the Collar^ which is less 
common and which owes its name to the same cause; and the Yela^a^ 
which is the rarest of the three. White, brown and black colours are 
found in all three breeds, 'i'he Kurubar is a small sheep, with horns 
curling liackwards. Both its fle.sh and wool are superior to those of the 
other two varieties. The dollar is distinguishc;d from the Kurubar by 
its large size, coarser wool, longer nec'k and different formation as to 
the head and jaw.s. "J1ic Velaga, which is rare, is longer in tlie leg, and 
.stands higher than the' other breed.s, but is less bulky and more 
resembles a goat in structure of the body and limbs, 'fhe sheep of this 
variety are never shorn of their wool, being too coarse for manufac'ture, 
and they shed their coats once a year. This is the breed which 
is used for draught and carriage of children. The (lollar sheep are 
left out at night at all seasons and in all weathers, and do not appear 
to suffer from the exposure, while the Kurubars and Yejagas are 
invariably lumsed at night. The different l)reeds are never mixed, 
chiefly owing to antagonism between the Kurubar and dollar castes ; 
but even in the absence of enmity between the .shepherds it is doubtful 
whether the two varieties could ever be brought to mix, and it is pretty 
well established that the Yejaga will not amalgamate with the other 
two. They are solely dependent on pasturage, being never fed on grain. 

Sheep, with the exception of the Yejagas, are shorn twice a year, and 
fifty fleeces amount to about a maund weight. The wool is all coarse, 
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and is made into rough kamblis. The shepherds usually hand over 
loo fleeces to the weaver, who gives them in return a kambli. There 
was formerly a Government manufactory at Hilnsilr, which turned out 
good blankets made from the wool of the white sheep in the Govern¬ 
ment farm. This has been abolished. 

“I'he woolly breed of sheep, which exists throughout Mysore, is 
fairly esteemed,” says Dr. Shortt, “ both for its mutton-forming and 
wool-producing qualities. The rams have large heavy horns, wrinkled 
and encircled outwards, and their points inwards and forwards. The 
head is large and heavy-looking, with a prominent Roman nose. The 
eats are of moderate size and pointed, and the tail short, never exceed¬ 
ing 3 to 4 inches. The ewes are mostly hornless. I'hcy are occasion¬ 
ally met with small light horns, seldom exceeding 3 to 4 inches in 
length. The prevailing colour is from a light to a very dark grey or 
black. I’lie ram stands 25 inches, and the ewe 23 inches in height. 
The ordinary live weight is from 40 to 60 lbs., Injt gram-fed wethers 
attain from 60 to 80 lbs. 1’hey have fairly compact carcases, with 
good width, prominence and depth of chest; the body is well wooled 
and rectangularly formed ; in i)icked specimens the ('ounter is full and 
the shoulder is fairly filled when in condition. 'J’he Hcccc never 
exceeds 3 to 4 lbs., and the staple averages 3 to 4 inches in length. 
An ordinary sheep fetches from 2 to 3 rupees in the market, hit wethers 
7 to 10 rupees each. 

“This V:)reed furnishes the chief fighting rams of Southern India, for 
which purpose good picked male rams are sought after by native Raja.s, 
Zamindars and others. "J'hey are much petted and i)am|)ercd, till they 
grow quite savage ; they will butt and also strike with their fore-feet; 
and I have also seen in one or two instancx-s a* pro})cnsity to bite. I'hey 
are pitted against each other, and large sums of money staked on 
the result. In fighting, they run a tilt by first moving backwards .some 
short distance to add force to the impulse of their weight; and fre¬ 
quently in the fight they have their heads or horns broken, 'fhese 
rams, from .special selection and good feed, often attain 30 inches in 
height and over 80 Ib.s. in weight. Size does not necessarily ensure 
success in the battle, as I have seen the largest ram of the kind I 
remember ever having met with, run away after a few tilts from one 
that was very much smaller. All the breeds of s|jeep in Southern 
India are pugnacious and reared to fight, the preference always being 
given to the black w^oolly breeds of My.sore or to those of Goimbatore. 
This breed extends from Mysore to Rellary, where after a time the 
wool frequently changes into long lank hair.” 

For many years Sir Mark Cubbon had an experimental sheep farm at 
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Heraganhalli, Nagamangala taluq, under the charge of a European 
Commissariat subordinate officer. Merino rams were imported yearly 
from Australia and the cross-breeds distributed all over the country. 
The breed of sheep throughout the Province was thus immensely 
improved both as to size, quality of mutton, and wool. The wool was 
sent in bales by the Mysore Government to England for sale, as well 
as for the purpose of being manufactured into blankets and serge. 
The farm was given up in 1863, as it did not pay exi)enses. This was 
owing apparently to sheep-breeding alone receiving attention : if other 
branches of farming had been combined, the results would probably 
have been more favourable. • 

In 1888 a flock of fifteen rams and ewes was imported from Australia 
with the view of inqiroving the fleece of the country breed. A flock 
of white sheep and their lambs by an acclimatized merino ram had also 
been collected for breeding purposes. The lambs thus bred arc larger 
and the fleece of the sheep much better than those of the ordinary 
sheep of the country. Some have been sent to Haidarabad and others 
sold or distributed to raiyats for breeding. 

Goats, -'rhere are two kinds of goats, the long-legged or rnfke, and 
the short-legged or mcke, but the two can propagate together. 

In every flock of sheep there is commonly a jiroportion of 10 or 
20 mcke to 100 sheo]). This does not interfere with the pasture 
of the shee]), for the goats live entirely on the leaves of bushes and 
trees. One male is kept for twenty females. Of those not wanted for 
breeding, the shejiherd sacrifices some for his own use while they are 
young; the remainder he castrates and sells to the butcher. The 
female breeds at two years of age. 'Fhey breed once a year, about 
four times, after which they are generally killed by the shepherds for 
their own use. For three months the kid is allowed the whole milk : 
afterwards the mother is milked once a day for two months ; and eight 
goats will give a (juart of milk. 'Fhe excrement of both sheep and 
goats is much used for manure. 
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'J'he aboriginal inhabitants of Mysore cannot probably l)e now traced 
with any degree of certainty, though remains of prehistoric races 
abound in stone monuments of different kinds, elsewhere described. 
On various scientific grounds India appears to have been originally 
part of a continent (to which the name Lemuria is sometimes given) 
stretching west to Africa and east to Cochin China and Australia, of 
which Madagascar on the one side, and the islands included in 
Melanesia in the Indian Archipelago on the other, are some of the 
principal existing remains.^ Of the primeval human races whose home 
it may have been, there survived (according to a theory of Professor 
Huxley^s, developed by Professor Haeckel of Jena) two, namely, a 
woolly-haired and a smooth-haired. From the former sprang the 
Hottentots and negroes in Africa westwards and the Papuans of New 
Guinea eastwards; from the latter, represented j)erhaps by the natives 
of Australia, were derived the straight-haired and the curly-haired 
races. The first were the progenitors of the Malays of the islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, and of the Mongols of Eastern and Northern Asia, 
who penetrated on one side to Europe (their survivors being found in 
the Finns, Lapps, Magyars and Turks), on the other side to America, 
producing the Ked Indians: the second i)eoj)led India and spread to 
South-western Asia, North Africa and the*South of Europe. The 
original inhabitants of South India and Ceylon, distinguished as 
Dravidians (komo Dravida\ may perhaps represent the least changed 
examples of the .second branch. This hypothesis discredits the views 
at one time adopted, that the Dravidians migrated into India from the 
north-west, of w'hich there is little evidence, the indications being held 
to be equally in favour of the opposite course. 

Several of the Puranas’ claim an Aryan descent for the southern 
races by making their progenitors or eponyms, Pandya, Karnata, Chola 

* “Throughout the later part of the paI;vo7.<jic and the \Mhole of the »iiesf)zoic 
era, there was a continuous stretch of dry land over whnt is nf»w the Indian Ocean.” 
“At the close of the cretaceous or cominenceinent »>f the eocene perifal, the great 
Indo-African continent wa.s finally broken up, and all but the remnants in India and 
South Africa sunk finally beneath the sea.”—R. D. Oldham, Geoh^i of Imiia, 
pp. 211, 494. 

* The Vayu, Malsya, Agni and Brahma Puranas.--Muir, S. T., 11 ., 422. 
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and Kerala, to be descendants of Dushyanta, the adopted son of 
Turvasu, who was the younger brother of Yadu, and a prince of the 
lunar line. Their father Yaydti, the son of Nahusha, gave the govern¬ 
ment of the south to Yadu, and that of the south-east to Turvasu, who 
is also said to have been the progenitor of the Yavanas.* Another 
account® substitutes Kola for Karnata. The former is a name which 
occurs extensively throughout India as the designation of a wide-si)read 
aboriginal race. If the two therefore are interchangeable, it would 
seem as if the people of Karnata were considered identical with the 
Kols of the Central Provinces.** The name appears in Kolar, after 
which the eastern District of Mysore is called, as well as in Kolala#in 
the Tilmkilr District.** 

Though the Dravidians were certainly not Aryans, these statements 
may embody prehistorical myths. For analysis of such myths may be 
made to show that Turvasu was the name of a star-worshiping people, 
whose god (Akkadian 7 'asu) was the meridian pole {fur\ which stood 
for the Linga or Phallus, being evolved from the fire-drill and socket, 
its revolution amid the circumpolar stars of the Great Bear being 
considered the cause of the rains. They may be identified with the 
Zend Turanians {an signifying god in that language), and with the 
maritime traders called Tour-sha and Tur-sene or Tyrrhenians 
mentioned in Egyptian and Greek records. Their first great trading 
port w’as Dvaraka in the peninsula of Kathiawar; other exporting 
harbours being Sfirparaka (Surat) at the mouth of the Tapti, and 
Raragyza (Broach) at the mouth of the Narmada. They made sett\e- 
ments at the holy island of Dilmun (now Bahrein) in the Persian Gulf, 
and at Eridu, near the mouth of the Euphrates. 

In course of time migration set the other way, and we meet with a 
race, also non-Aryan, who reverenced the moon {sifi) and brought in 

* Turvasu was al.so sentenced to rule over savages and liarbarians—Mlechehhas, or 
jHiople not Hindus . . Manu, too, places the Dravidas amongst Mlechehhas ; and 
these and similar jxissages indicate a period prior to the introduction of Hinduism into 
the south of India.—Wilson, Vtshuit Puraua^ iv, 117. * Harivamsa, Muir, op, cit, 

•* The trilwjs driven out of the valley of the tJanges by the Aryans were almost 
certainly Kols to the south, and semi-Til^tans to the north.—Caldwell, Gram, Drav, 
Latter, ^ Int., 63. 

^ The generally received theory is that the Kolarian tribes are relics of Ixirlmrians 
who entered India from the north-east at some very remote pre-historic period ; they 
were subsecpiently, jifrhaps thousands of years ago, pushed aside by Turanian immi¬ 
grants from Western Asia, who penetrated India from the north-west and filled the 
western and southern districts ; at a later periotl the Aryans came into India, also 
from the north-west, .settled in the Punjab, and eventually spread, first east and 
lastly south, into all j^arts of the Indian continent. 

P 
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the year of thirteen lunar months. These were the Hus, Shus or Sus, 
the yellow race from the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates (and later 
of Shushan) who settled in the delta of the Indus—the Su-varna from 
whom Sindh was called Sindhu-Suvarna, part of Bengal Karna-Suvarna, 
and Gujarat and Kathiawar received the name of Sau rdshtra. I'hey 
correspond also with the Sabarae of Ptolemy, the Suari of Pliny, and the 
Sauviras of Baudhdyana. They were the great Sumerian and Vais'ya 
traders of Western Asia and India (if not China), the progenitors of 
the modern Saukars. Their capital was Patala (Haidaral)ad in Sindh), 
then a seaport, though now 150 miles from the sea. 'Fhcy gave to the 
riv^T its name Sindhu or Hindhu, which has come to designate the 
whole of India and its inhabitants. They are referred to as Yonas by 
Asoka and as Yavanas in the Mahabharata.^ 

Dushyanta (previously mentioned) or Dushmanta, as he is also 
called, who was of the line of Puru but adopted by Turvasu, became 
the father, by Sakuntala, the heroine of Kalidasa’s ex(}uisite drama, of 
Bharata, after whom India was called Bharata-varsha, or land of the 
Bhdratas. These are represented by the Bars or Bhars, whose name is 
perhaps really derived fromi the Bar or banyan-tree {ficus indica\ which 
they held sacred. I'hey are an aboriginal race, classed among the 
Dravidians, and once ruled over a large area from the Central 
Provinces to Oudh and Behar. They are mentioned by Ptolemy as 
Barrhai, and may be the Sanskrit barhara or barbarians.' Besides Yadu 
and 'Purvasu, Yaydti had three sons, Druhyu, Anu and Puru. And the 
collective people of the five races who claimed to be descended from 
them were the Dravidian Bharatas under VisVamitra, who resisted the 
Aryan advance under Vasishtha, and whose defeat is celebrated in the 
seventh mandala of the Rig-veda.** 

As regards Mysore, which is included in the Dravidian region, it 
seems not unlikely that the I udas or Todas of the Nilgiris may be 
representatives of primeval tribes there settled. Not only is their 


> See J. F. Hewitt’s “ The Ruling Races «f Prehistoric Times,” from which these 
IKirticiilars have been extracted, out of a bewildering maze of detail. “ It was in 
this region (the Western Punjab) prolably that they (the Aryans) found the first 
enemy of foreign race to themselves, for they mention hostile serjienl-worshijipers of 
a yellow complexion, and from other sources we learn that very early in history there 
had been movements amongst the light-tinted race of West-Central Asia, that went 
by the generic name of Skythian.”--J. A. Baines, Gemral Report onihe Census of 
Indian 1^1, p. 122. * 

* See “The Original Inhabitants of Bharata-varsha,” by Dr. Ci. Opjicrt. 

'* The story is told in Rig-veda, vii., 18, 33 (1-6) and 83, and in iii., 33.—Hewitt, 

p. 112. 
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language Old Canarese (modified apparently by the exigencies of their 
present location*), but it is suggestive that they hold sacred the buffalo, 
from which animal Mahishilr (Mysore) derives its name. It might even 
be supposed that the legend of the conquest of Mahishasura by 
Chamundi is based on an historical fact,—a victory gained over the 
minotaur ruler of the Mahisha mandala, or buffalo kingdom, by 
adherents of one of the Saktis of Siva, in consequence of which the 
Tudas and other tribes were driven to take refuge in the mountains, 
but that its frequent occurrence as a subject of sculpture in other parts 
seems to indicate that the triumph was an event of wider and more 
national importance. • 

The 'Fudas have excited much interest as a race and as regards their 
origin. It was at one time held by some that they were Skythians, but 
it is now generally admitted that they are later arrivals than the race by 
whom the ancient monuments were constructed on which a Skythian 
descent was based. 

In the next chapter, however, it will be seen that the ancient history 
of the country leads us hack, as one of the earliest known events, to the 
conquest by the Haihayas, presumably a Skythian people, of Mahish- 
mati or Mahesvara-pura (in the Central Provinces;, and its subsequent 
recovery by the emperor Sagara, sprung from the ejected native race, 
who thenceforward imposed on the vanquished the stigma of. shaving 
their heads in peculiar inodes as a mark of subjection. Now not only 
do the 'Fudas (in common with other supposed aborigines) wear their 
hair unshorn, but it is worthy of note that they are acknowledged as 
lords of the soil by the Kotas, Hadagas * and other tribes on the hills, 
also immigrants from Karnata,* though of a later date, who pay them 
kntu or tribute; and that in virtue of this position the Tudas 
systematically abstain from all labour, unless milking their buffaloes can 
be described as such. 

Another'early if not aboriginal race are probably to be found in the 

' The Tudas chiefly converse in the open air, calling to each other from one breezy 
hill top to another. Their s])eech sounds like Old Canarese spoken in the teeth of a 
gale of wind. . . . The language seems lo have been originally Old Canarese 

and not a distinct dialect. The Tudas were prol>ably immigrants from the Canarese 
country, and have ilwell on the Nilagiris for about Soo (Pat least i,8oo) years.— 
—Dr. I*o])e, Outlines of 'riuia Gram, 

* The Badagas, northerners, are so called from badi\i;a^ the Kannada for north. 

Kota may be considered as a very old and very rude dialect of the Canarese, 
which was carried thither (the Nilgiri hills) by a persecuted low-caste tribe at some 
very remote period. . . . The dialect six>ken by the Burghers or Ikidagas (the 

northern people) is an ancient but organized dialect of Canarese.—Dr. Caldwell, 
Gram, Drav, Lau^,, Intro., 37. 
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Hale Paika or Paiki, of the Nagar Malnad, and there are some curious 
coincidences between them and the Tudas. Their name is said to be 
derived from hale and pdyika^ meaning Old Foot, as they furnished the 
foot-soldiers and body-guards of former rulers, to whom they were 
noted for their fidelity.^ Considering the locality which they chiefly 
inhabit, we may conjecture that they formed some portion of the so- 
called mf)nkey army w’-hich assisted Rama in his expedition against 
Ceylon. A nearly corresponding tribe on the coast north of Honavar 
is called Kumara 1 ‘afka, the Junior Foot. There is a military tribe in 
Yizagapalam, called Pa\ks, who are said to he plainly a\)original.‘'^ 
Al^ Paiks in Orissa, who call themselves sons of the squirrel, are classed 
among the first Turanian immigrants.** The principal occu])ation 
now of the Hale Paiki is the extraction of toddy from the bhagni palm 
[caryota urens\ the cultivation of rice land, and of kans or woods 
containing pepper vines ; but they are described as still fond of fire¬ 
arms, brave, and great s])ortsmen. In Vastara and in 1 'uluva (S. 
Canara) they are called liilvar or bowmen.** In Manjarabad they arc 
called Devara makkalu, God’s children, which seems to supi)ort an 
aboriginal claim, and arc mande and grdma patch. 

Now it is not a little singular that Paiki is the name of the highest 
clan of the Todas, from which alone the pdldl or priests are taken, and 
that the latter style themselves Der mokh, ue. Devara makkalu, or 
God’s children. 1 'he viand of the Nilgiris corresponds with the viande 
of Manjarabad. The Toda.s, on account of their dark complexion, 
were supposed by Dr. Caldwell to have come from “the eastern or 
sun-burnt side of the range of Ghats.” On the other hand “the simi¬ 
larity of some of their customs to those of the Malayalams and the 
position of their mands, which are mostly in the western uplands of the 
plateau, whilst some are even in the Wainad, seem to lend colour to 
the view that their country lay to the west of the Nilagiris.” Whatever 


' The derivation hale payika is questionable. I have seen hale pdyaha, which would 
mean “old drinkers,” also given as the origin of the word. The occujxition of toddy¬ 
drawing may have suggested the latter. And if the peculiarity which Colonel 
Marshall has remarked in the Todas, that they always keep step in walking—.said to 
l)e very uniusual even among trained sepoys when off duty—be common to the hale 
paikat it may have suggested the other. 

* Macleane, p. 66. ® Hewitt, p. 192, 

* In connection with the view of Ethiopian affinities in these races, it is curious to 
note that Herodotus in his account of the presents .sent by Cambyltes to the Ethiopians 
(III, 20-22) jiarticularly mentions a Jlash of date wine^ and that their king, though 
distrustful of the other things, was delighted beyond measure with the beverage when 
he was informed how it was obtained. Also that he sent the I’ersiari king a singular 
bow in return. The bow figures in some remarkable rites among the Todas. 
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may have been the land of their origin, it seems more likely that “ a 
race of drovers of semi-amphibious buffaloes gradually pushed forward 
its herds through the rich moist fiats of AV^ainad to the grassy downs of 
the Nilagiris, than through the dry plains of Coimbatore and Salem.”^ 

Colonel Marshall, in his interesting work on the Todas, says :—“ In 
the process of writing of them I have grown to the very strong 
conviction that the people are a surviving sample of some i)ortion of the 
Turanian race when in its very primitive stage. Without much exercise 
of the imagination 1 can picture them the contemporaries and 
neighbours, even perhaps the ancestors, of races of south-western ^sia 
which have made a figure in early history, 'rherc is much of the 
‘blameless Ethiopian’ about them : something of the Jew and 
Chaldean in their appearance.” In a note he adds :—“ On the eve of 
sending this work to the press I would beg again to urge my belief in 
the connection between the Dravidian Toda and the Ethiop.”’ 

Still keeping to the hills, we may probably set down the Kurubas of 
the south-western forests, and the Soligas of the Eiligirirangan hills on 
the south-east, as aboriginal tribes. 'I'lie Kurubas, or Kurumbas, as 
they are there called, extend to the Nilgiri hills, where the lladagas, 
who attribute to them great poivcrs of sorcery, always at the time of 
ploughing employ a Kuruba to turn the first furrow, which may be 
emblematic of an ancient ownership in the soil, and a sort of acknow¬ 
ledgment that the Kuruba permits it to be cultivated. It is significant 
too that the Kurubas do not pay or tribute to the Todas as the 
other tribes do. * 

The Kadu or wild Kurubas of Mysore are divided into Betta or 
Hill Kurubas,** a small and active race capable of enduring great 
fatigue, who are expert woodmen: and the jenu or Honey Kurubas, 
said to be a darker and inferior race, who employ themselves in collect¬ 
ing honey and bees’-wax. 'Fheir villages or clusters of huts are called 
hdtii. Among their j)eculiar customs, a separate hut or chdviuU is set 
apart in which the unmarried females of the hadi sleep at night, and 
another at the other extremity of the hadi for the unmarried males; 
both being under the supervision of the headman of the tribe. They 
are their own barbers, bits of broken glass doing duty for razors. 
Strangers are not allowed to enter a hadi with shoes on. In cases of 
death, adults oftly are cremated; children are buried. The Betta 

* Grigt^’s “ Alanual of the Nilagiri District,” ch. ix. 

^ “ A Phrenologist among the Todas,” p. 4. 

® Breeks, “The Primitive Trilxis and Monuments of the Nilagiris.” 

* There are also subdivisions called Ane (elephant), Bevina (from the neem- 
tree), and Kojji (firebrand) Kurulxis. 
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Kurubas worship forest deities called Ndrdli and Mastainma, and are 
said to be revengeful, but if treated kindly will do willing service. The 
J^nu Kurubas never own or cultivate land for themselves, nor keep 
live stock of their own. Both classes are expert in tracking wild 
animals, as well as skilful in eluding pursuit by wild animals acci¬ 
dentally encountered. Their children when over two years old move 
about freely in the jungle.^ 

The Iruliga of the forest tracts in the eastern 1 )istricts, seem to be 
another tribe closely resembling the Jenu Kurubas, and engaged in the 
saiijje pursuits. Their name is said to be derived from ;>///, night, 
indicating the blackness of their hue. Buchanan mentions that they 
called themselves Chensu, the name of well-known wild tribes in the 
Madras country. The Soligas arc a very secluded race. They speak 
■Old Canarese, and are remarkable for their keenness of sight, and skill 
in tracking wild animals. '^I'he tribes of Hasulas and Maleyas, who 
somewhat resemble them, are met with along the Ohats on the western 
frontier. But these appear to be immigrants from South C^anara, and 
speak Tulu. They collect cardamoms and other wild products for their 
employers, whose agrestic slaves they have virtually become. They live 
in small isolated huts, which, in the case of the Hasulas, are provided 
not only with the usual principal entrance by which to crawl in, but 
also with a half-concealed hole in the rear, through which the shy 
inmates steal out into the jungle at the merest suspicion of danger or 
on the approach of a stranger. Their religion seems to l)e devil- 
worship. When a person dies, his spirit is supposed to have been 
stolen by some one else’s devil, who is pointed out by the astrologer 
after diyination by throwing cowries or rice. The heir or relation of the 
deceased then redeems the .spirit by offering a pig, fowl or other gift, and 
it is caused to take up its abode in a pot, which is periodically supplied 
with w’ater and nourishment.-’ 

The Korachas, Koramas, or Koravas, a numerous wandering tribe, 
who carry .salt and grain from one market to another by means of large 
droves of cattle and asses, and also employ themselves in making 
bamboo mats and baskets, appear to have an affinity w’ith aboriginal or 
early naturalized tribes, 'fhe mode in which the men wear their hair, 
gathered up into a large knot or bunch on one side of the top of the 
head, exactly resembles wdiat we .see in the sculptured figures on various 
stone monuments. The women, again, may be known by numerous 
strings of small red and white glass beads and shells w’orn round the 
neck and falling over the bosom. In the depths of the forest they are 

* Report on the. Mysore Census of 1891, pp. 226 ff, - Ib, p. 230. 
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even said to dispense with more substantial covering. This also accords 
with the ancient practice illustrated in numerous bas-reliefs. For 
women, as there represented, are commonly arrayed in nothing more 
than rows of ornamental chains and jewellery, pendent from the throat 
and loins—an attire, if such it may be called, worthy of the Age of 
Innocence ; and becoming enough, it may be, on the golden-olive and 
nut-brown tints, that scarce reveal a blush, of Nature’s vesture for the 
fair of these climes. 

The Koravas in Chutia Nagpur are described as Kolarians,^ and such 
those in Mysore may be by origin. They are here credited with strong 
thieving propensities. One section is called Dabbe (split bamboo), ind 
consists no doubt specially of mat-makers. It would appear as if some 
remirriscence of a custom like coitvade lingered among the Koravas, for 
it is said that when a woman is confined, her husband takes medicine 
for her.- They live in small camps of movable wicker huts, which are 
sometimes stationary for a time near large towns, but are often removed 
from place to place daily. 

Descending to the interior, we find an out-caste race, the Holayas, 
whose name may be derived from hola^ a field,occupying a quarter 
of their own, called the Hola-geri, outside every village boundary hedge. 
They are the Chandala of Sanskrit writers; and are the representatives 
of the llala-gai or right-hand faction, of which an account will be found 
further on. “ As a body they are the servants of the ryots, and are 
mainly engaged in tending the plough and watching the herds. But 
one of this despised order is generally the priest to the village goddess, 
and as such, on that annual day when all hasten to pay their offerings 
at her shrine, takes j)recedence of the twice-born Brahman.”* 

The toti or kulaviuil (he who directs the ryots), always a Holaya, 
is a recognized and indi.spen.sable member of every village corporation. 
In his official position he is the village policeman, the beadle of the 
village community, the headman’s henchman; but in the rights and 


* llewiit, p. 47. “ The old traditions make no dLslinction between the dark races, 

if indeed there were any. ]*hih)Iogy indicates a fairly well-marked distinction between 
the languages of the trii>es of the central l>elt, and groups one section, mainly that to 
the southward, under the head of Dravidian, and the other under a title which has 
remained, for want of a better, in its primitive and not very correct form of Kolarian. 
Physiology, howevjr, has been busy amongst these tribes, and discovers no trace of 
distinction between the two groups.”—Ikines, p. 123. 

^ Mys. Cen. Rep., p. 226. 

® But the Brahmans call them Holeyas, which they derive from /w 4 ?, impure. 

* This and following i^articulars are taken from a paper by Captain Mackenzie on 
the “Kidavadi of the Hassan District.”— Ind, J///., II., 65. 
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privileges which yet cling to him we get glimpses of his former estate, 
and find proofs that the Holayar w'ere the first to establish villages. All 
the castes unhesitatingly admit that the ku]avadi is (de jure) the owner 
of the village. If there is a dispute as to the village boundaries, the 
kulavafli is the only one competent to take the oath as to how the 
boundary ought to run, and to this day a village boundary dispute is 
often decided by this one fact—if the kulavaclis agree, the other inhabi¬ 
tants of the village can say no more. Formerly, when a village was first 
established, a large stone, called karu kallu, was set up within it. To 
such stones the patel once a year makes an offering, but the kujavadi, 
aftffr the ceremony is over, is entitled to carry off the rice, cVc., offered, 
and in cases where there is no patel, the kujavadi performs the 
ceremony. 

But what seems to prove strongly that the Holaya was the first to 
take possession of the soil is, that the kujavadi receives, and is entitled 
to receive, from the friends of any person who dies in the village a 
certain burial fee, or, as it is forcibly put, “ they buy from him the ground 
for the dead.” This fee is still called in Canarese uela hdga} In 
Manjarabad, the ancient Balam, the kujavadi does not receive this fee 
from those ryots who are related to the headman. Here the kulavddi 
occupies a higher position ; he has in fact been adopted into the patel’s 
family, for on a death occurring in such family the kujavadi goes into 
mourning by shaving his head. He always receives from the friends 
the cloths the deceased wore, and a brass basin. 

The kujavadi, however, has to i)ay an annual tax, consisting of 
one fowl, one hana (4 annas 8 pie), and a handful of rice, to the agent 
of the Sudugadu Sidda or lord of the burning grounds, who resides 
somewhere in the Baba Budan hills and is of the Gangadikara Wok- 
kaliga caste. 

Traditions, whose authenticity there seems no reason to .doubt, are 
preserved, as elsewhere related, of an early Jain immigration, perhaps 
in the 4th century b.c., from Ujjayini and the north; also of the 
introduction in the 3rd or 4th century a.d. of Brahmans, the pro¬ 
genitors of the Haiga or Havika Brahmans of the Nagar country, from 
Ahichchhatra in Panchala or Rohilkhand, by one of the Kadamba 
kings of the attempt of the king of the Chandalas above the Ghats to 

• 

' From nela^ the ground, and a small coin (worth one anna two i)ie). 

* The Haiga Brahmans seem to In; of pure race and of no bastard or doubtful 
caste. They are described as very fair, with large eyes and acpiiline noses, a descriji- 
tion which would imply for them a derivation from an imcorrupled and little inter¬ 
mixed northern source.—Camplxjll, EthtwL Jndia^ 74. 
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form a matrimonial alliance with a Kadamba princess, his consequent 
death by treachery and the loss of his kingdom, into which the 
Brahmans under the new rulers gained admission. In the south we have 
evidence that in the 3rd and 4th centuries the (langa kings were 
extending their sway over Mysore, and this seems to have been accom¬ 
panied by a gradual setting aside of the predominant Jain influence by 
that of Brahmans. The Chola invasions of the 11 th century introduced 
a large Tamil influence. In the east and north, wc may suppose that 
under the Mauryas and the Pallavas, up to the 6th century, Buddhistic 
influences would be chiefly at work, and settlers from the Telugu 
countries attracted into Mysore. The progress of events as related 
the next chapter will suggest the circumstances under which the 
population was probably recruited by Kongas, Recklis, Wofklas and 
other tribes. 

As far back as the loth century we find two great territorial divisions, 
namely, Gangavdcli, occupying the southern and central parts of the 
country, and Nonambavadi the northern. The correspondence of 
names shows that in the Gangadikara and Nonaba Wokkaligas, who 
form, especially the first, so large a proportion of the agricultural class, 
we have the descendants of the subjects of those provinces. The advent 
of Muhammadan and Mahratta immigrants can without much difficulty 
be assigned to the right time, and that of Europeans is well known. 
The vicissitudes through which the country has passed will prepare us 
to find a great admixture of castes and people. Accordingly, no fewer 
than 112 different names of castes and 382 recognized subdivisions 
occur in the last Census Report for 1891. The number of sub¬ 
divisions actually returned, however, is stated to have been no less 
than 864. 


POPULATION 

The first census was taken in 1840-1 and the next in 1851-2, since 
which period annual returns were made up until 1871, when a census 
more minute and exact was carried out. The latter indeed may 
probably be considered the only real census obtained by actual enumer¬ 
ation of the people; the older Khdneshumdri estimates having been 
generally formed, it is believed, by multiplying the ascertained number 
of families by a figure assumed to be the average number of members 
composing each. Nevertheless the figures, so far as any are available, 
are not without interest. 
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Year. 


i8oi 

1804 


1832 

1841 


1851 

1852 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 


1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 


Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Others. 

Total. 




1,969,493 

2 . 094,359 

77.395 

... 

2,171,754* 

3,500,000* 

3.050,713 

... 



3,426,458 

3,460,696 

3,501,283 


... 


3.535.441 

3.476,966 

152,611 1 


3,629.577 

3 . 447,944 

161,160 


3,609,104* 

3 , 557,110 

181,817 I 


3,738,927 

3.621,723* 

200,500* j 

i ::: i 

1 i 


3,822,223 

3,821,000 

3,872,209 

3.^595.687 

4,013,601 

... 

i 


3,915,720 

3.724,178 

! 172,255 

14.302 

3.910,735/ 

3,909,121 

3 , 793,973 

1 182,654 

29.713 

4,006,340 

3,839.679 

189,272 

27,815 

4,108,607 


Famine 


The results of the regular census of 1871 showed that the population 
must have been under-estimated in the previous valuations.^ But so 
far as these afford any data for calculation, the rate of increase in the 
decade 1841-1851 was 12-3 per cent; in the 9 years 1851-1860 
the rate was 11*5 per cent; and in the decade 1860-1870 it was 7*5 
per cent. 

* Kxcluding Balam and the recently interchanged districts, the number was 202,261. 
A consideralde migration took place from the districts allotted to the Nizam into 
Dodballainir and that neighbourhood, but nearly the whole of these persons gradually 
returned after the cession of those provinces to the Company. Many families which 
had emigrated to Baramahal in 1792, when it was ceded to the Company, now returned 
to Mysore. About 200,000 persons also emigrated temporarily from the Mahratta 
country into Mysore, to escape from the famine which prevailed there. 

* This is printed in the report as 4,500,000, a total which seems so manifestly 
wrong that I have taken the liberty of altering the first figure. 

* The decrease is explained as due to the omission of the island of Seringai)atam. 

* Apjiroximate. 

* Writing in 1804, Col. Wilks has the following remarks on the estimate of 
population at that period ;—“ I am induced to susiiect some error in one of the 
computations, notwithstanding the fre(|uency in Mysore of th?it most fatal source of 
depojntlation, the presence of a Mahratta army. The usurpation of Haidar Ali may 
be considered as complete in 1760; at that time many of the districts were permanently 
occupied by Mahratta troops. Gopal Kao llari invaded Mysore in the same year. 
It was again invaded by Bani Visaji Bandit in 1761 ; by Madhu Kao in 1765, 1767 
and 1770; by Tryamlmk Kao in 1771; by Raghunatha Rao in 1774 ; by Hari Bant 
Purkia in 1776 and 1786; and lately I have investigated on the spot and examined 
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The following table shows the total male and female population, and 
the total in each District, as found by the census of 1871, compared 
with the numbers of the previous estimate :— 


District. > 


lianjjalorc 
Kolar ... 
Tumkiir 
Mysore 
Hassan 
Shinioga 
Kadiir ... 
Chitaldroog ... 

Total ... 


K.siiniated Population of | 

1869-1870. j 

1 

Actual Number as per General | 

Censu.sof 1871. .Increase 

_ _per cent. 

Males. 

i 

Females. 1 

■ 

Total. I 

Males, j 

Females. | 

Total. ! 

1 


356.241 

303,162 

1 

659.403' 

414,543 

413*811 

< 

828,354 

25*6 

274.859 

251,601 

526,460 

309,685 

309,269 

618,954 

17 -^j 

251,029 

245*034 

496,063 

3 >5,440 

316,799 

632,239 

27*5 

400,537 

362,922 

763.459 

467,562 

475*625 

943,187 

307 

320,373 

272,428' 

592.801 

328,324 

340*093 

668,4:7 

12*8 

234.167 

196.053 

430,220 

258,446 

240,530 

498,976 

i6*o 

137.593 

124,229 

261,822 

>70,337 

163,5«S 

333,925 

27 *6 

203,069 

175*310 

378,379 

27>,587 

259,773 

53 >. 36 o 

40*4 

12,177.868 

‘>.930.7394.108,607; 

>,535.924: 

2,519,4885 

;, 055 , 4>2 

23*0 


Since the general census of November 1871 a general census has 
been taken on two occasions, one on the night of the 17th February 
1881, and the other on the night of the 26th February 1891, syn¬ 
chronous with the general census of all India on those dates. The 
results of the three may be e.xhibited as follows :— 


Year. 

j Male.s. 

l''emalc.s. 

Total. 

Diflference j 
per cent. | 

1 

No. per 
square mile. 

1871 

1881 

1891 

! 2,535,924 
2,085,842 
. 2,483,451 

2 , 5 > 9,488 

2,100,346 

2,460,153 

5 . 055 . 4>2 
4-, 186,188 
4,943,604 

- i 7‘>9 i 
+ 18-09 j 

172*5 

142*8 

168*6 


the traces of the merciless ravages committed in 1791 and 1792 by Tarasuram Bhao. 
In consei|uence of these ince.ssant calamities, many districts formerly well-peopled do 
not exhibit the vestige of a human lieing ; and Chitaldroog District in jiarticular may 
be con.sidered as deprived of the great mass of its inhabitants. 

The word va/s? is applied to the inhabitants of a di.strict who, deserting their homes 
on the approach of a hostile predatory force .such as that of the Mahrattas, migrate 
en masse to another part of the country or to inacces.sible woods and hills until the 
departure of the enem}. And no te.stimony could be more emphatic to a .state of 
habitual misery than the existence, in all the languages of the south, of this single 
term to describe what cannot be expressed in any European language but by a long 
circumlocution.” 

* The limits of the several Districts have been subject to alterations since, and do 
not therefore exactly coincide with the existing limits, though the names are the 
same. 
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The decrease which took place in the decennial period 1871 to 1881 
was due to the great famime of 1877 and 1878. (The present popula¬ 
tion is somewhat greater than that of Ireland—4,704,750 in 1891.) 

The distribution of the population by districts is as follows :— 


District. 


Bangalore 

Kohir 

't'limkiir 

Mysore 

Hassan 

Shimoga 

Katlur" 

Chitaldroog 


Approximate 
Area. j 


Males. 


3,oSi I 399,486 

3.433 I 297,655 j 

4,367 I 291,133 

5,078 ! 580.737 . 

2.603 : 255,044 , 

4,048 I 275,884 

2,685 173.922 I 

4,010 I 209,590 


Fcmale.s. 


403,508 

293,375 

289,653 

601,077 

259,908 

252,097 

156,141 

204,394 


! 

Total. 

No. per 
.square 
mile. 

Percentag 
to total. 

802,994 

260 

16-24 

591,030 

175 

11-96 

580,786 

133 

' 1175 

1,181,814 

232 

23*90 

514,952 

197 

10-42 

527,981 

130 

1 10-68 

330,063 

123 I 

1 6-67 

413,984 

L_,_ 

103 

8-38 


The classification of the peojile according to the main heads of 
religious belief gives the following results :— 




Females. 

1 otal. 

Percentage. 

Hindus 

1,324,499 

2,314,605 

1 4,639,104 

93’«4 

Jains. 

7,116 

6,162 

! 13,278 

-27 

Muhammadans 

131,473 

121,500 

252,973 

5-11 

Christians ... 

20,306 

17,«29 

38.135 

77 

Others (Parsi, Sikh, 

57 

57 

114 

Total 

2,483,451 1 

2,460,153 

4,943,604 



Compared with the similar table for 1871 it appears that Hindus have 
diminished by 1*25 per cent., while Muhammadans have increased by 
•98, and Christians by -27, which together exactly make up the 
difference. It should however be taken into account that the total 
population in the same period fell by 2*5 per cent. 

Hindus. —Under the term Hindu have been included all natives of 
this part of India who do not properly come under one of the other 
headings. The Hindus are nominally divided into four castes, which 
are entirely separate from each other, and between whom no connection 
by marriage or otherwise is permitted. I'he distinction is complete in 
every sense, hereditary and personal, and it is impossible for any 
member of these castes to be other than what his birth made him, 
unless indeed he should transgress some law binding on his particular 
caste beyond the possibility of pardon or expiation. In such a case the 
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punishment is expulsion from the community or loss of caste, when the 
unfortunate individual becomes contemptible in the eyes of all, and his 
place henceforth is amongst the lowest Pariahs, the dregs of Hindu 
society. Even the most despised caste would decline to admit him on 
terms of social equality, even though he had been originally one of the 
heaven-born Brahmans, 'rhe first or highest caste is the Brahman or 
priestly class ; the second the Kshatriya or military class ; the third is 
the Vaisya class, composed of husbandmen and merchants; and the 
fourth is that of the Sildras, and comprehends artisans, labourers and 
agriculturists.^ Besides these there are many castes unrecognized by 
the four grand divisions, whose manners and customs are governed by 
laws of their own, and who are as exclusive in their way as any of the 
four above mentioned. 

Caste,* originally called var;ja, colour, but now more usually jdti\ 
lurth, w\as doubtless at first a distinction of race based on difference of 
complexion, and intended to prevent degeneration from intermixture 
of the fair-skinned Aryan conquerors with the dark-skinned earlier 
settlers, or the black aboriginal tribes. "J'he tradition of the common 
origin of the four pure castes or tribes from the head, arms, thighs, and 
feet of Brahma, points to them collectively as forming eventually one 
nation, each class distinguished from the others by reason of its 
occupation, which wms probably hereditary. But numerous other 
mixed castes were always found among the great body of the popula¬ 
tion. The statements in Manu suffice to show that endless ramifica¬ 
tions had taken place in his time through intermarriages of different 
castes, and he assigns separate names to an enormous number of new 
ca.stes that sprang from these connections. “ Indeed, it is evident that 
some of the lowest castes, perhaps many, were in part derived from the 
highest,” says Mr. Sherring, who also wTites :—“ Had the creation of 
new castes continued to be made in succeeding ages with the same 
ease and rapidity as they were in the.se earlier times, it is plain that the 
caste system w’ould have destroyed itself, in two ways,—first, by the 
multiplication of new castes throughout the land, and, secondly, by the 
intermarriages of all the castes. The increased strictures imposed upon 
the castes, especially upon the primary ones, and the prohibition of 
irregular marriages—that is, of marriages of members of one caste with 


* Strong opposition wa.s manifested on ,the jxirt of certain classes in the cen.sus of 
1891 to i)e graded among Siidras, accomt>anied with strenuous efforts to be included 
among Brahmans. 

* From casta^ Portugue.se for race or breed. According to a passage in the Maha 
Bharata, the colour of Brahmans is while, of Kshatriyas red, of Vaisyas yellow, of 
Sfidras black. 
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members of another,—gave in later years strength and vitality to a 
system which otherwise must soon have become extinguished. At 
what epoch this fundamental change in its constitution was made is not 
known.” ^ 

In Mysore the various castes are probably as numerous as in any 
other part of India of equal extent The natives of the^ Province, by a 
fanciful arrangement, recognize loi as the limit to the total number, 
but in the enumerators* forms of the recent census it was found that 864 
castes had been returned, more than double the number given in 1871. 
Some of these, though returned in different localities under different 
names, doubtless belonged originally to the same stock. A few families 
or individuals probably separated from the main body, and having 
removed to another part of the country, either adopted a new name or 
were given one by their neighbours. There is every reason to believe 
that in some similar manner the number of castes is even now con¬ 
stantly increasing. Disputes arise, and the caste divides into two 
factions, each headed by some influential man or family ; they refuse 
to associate with each other or to intermarry, and unless in a short 
time some common interest compels the parties to re-unite, a separate 
caste or sub-division is permanently formed, which adopts some 
peculiarity of its own to distinguish it from the original. 

The agricultural, artisan and trading communities are termed paiias 
or professions, which are eighteen in number. These pivjas are divided 
into two factions, called Bala-gai and Yeda-gai, or right and left hands. 
A large number of castes belong to one or other of these divisions. 
All Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and most of the Siidras are considered 
neutral. Although the right- and left-hand factions are said to include 
only eighteen trades, there are many castes which adhere to one side 
or the other, but their numbers do not seem to be taken into 
account. 

The following are the castes composing the two factions : — 


Kight’hand Faciion, 


Banajiga ... 

Wokkaliga 

<ianiga 


Bang.dre .. 
Lada 

■Gujarati ... 


Traders. 

Cultivators. 

Oilmen who yoke 
only one bullock 
to the mill. 
Dyers. 

Mahratta traders. 
Gujarat merchants. 


Left-hand Faction. 

Panchala, comprising:— 

Badagi. Carj)enters. 

Kanchiigjira ... Copper or brass 
smiths. 

Kaminara ... Iron smiths. 
Kal-kiUiga Stone-masons, and 

Akasale... ... Goldsmiths. 


* Hindu Tribes ami Castes, Intro, xvii. Gotamiputra Satakarni, who reigned in 
the second century, is said, in an inscription at Ndsik, to have prevented the mixing 
of the four castes {varna), — Arch, Surv, W, ImU, iv., 109. 
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Kamati . 

Jaina . 

Kuriiba . 

Kunibara. 

Agasa . 

Besta 

Padmasale 

Ndyinda. 

Upi')dra . 

Chilragara 

(jolla . 

Holeya, the lowest 


labourers. | 

Jain traders. i 

Shepherds. 

Potters. I 

Washermen. ! 

Kishermen or Pa- ! 

lanqiiin l)earers. i 
A class of weavers, i 
Barbers. 

Salt-makers. 

I’ainters. 

Cowherds. . 

ght-hand caste. 


Bhdri . 

Devdnga . 

lleggdniga 

(lolla or Dhanapdla 

Beda . 

Yak Ilia . 

Pa]ji or Tigala ... 
Mddiga, the lowest 


A class of Nagarta 
traders. 

Weavers. 

Oilmen who yoke 
two bullocks to 
the mill. 

Cowherds who 
transport money. 

Hunters. 

Cultivators. 

Market gardeners. 

L*ft-hand caste. 


The Banajigas and Linga Banajigas are the foremen of the right- 
hand faction. They say that all the eighteen paiias or professions 
enumerated al^iove belong to them, and that the nine patjas of the left- 
hand are separate. 'I’he Panchalas and Nagartas, who are at the head 
of the left-hand faction, contend that the eighteen patjas are equally 
divided between the two factions, and that the nine above enumerated 
belong to them. In the main it is evidently a struggle for precedence 
between the artisans and the traders, or between followers of the old- 
established handicrafts and innovators who brought in the exchange of 
commodities with other parts, supported by producers and ministers to 
luxury. It has been found impossible to obtain a uniform, authentic, 
and complete list of the castes composing each faction, but the state¬ 
ment above is only doubtful in the case of one or two of the inter¬ 
mediate castes, and perhaps Komatis should take the place of Jain.s, 
and Toreya that of Yakula. The works referred to as authorities are 
Sahyddri Khauda and Ellcs a-vijaya^ both said to be of the time of the 
rise of Vijayanagur in the fourteenth century, but the information has 
not been found in the former, and the latter work is not forthcoming. 

The origin of the distinction between the two divisions is founded 
on fable,* and is .said to have taken place at Conjeveram, where the 
goddess Kali placed certain castes on her right hand and others on 
her left. The two parties have ever since disputed as to the relative 
honour accorded to each side. The division appears to be of compara¬ 
tively modern origin, as no mention of it has been found in any ancient 
work.’* It is, moreover, confined entirely to the south of India. Each 

' There is also a riglht- and left-hand division of Sakti worshipi-iers, the rites of the 
former l)eing jirincipally magical, of the latter bloody and licentioius. But there 
seems to be no connection between the ca.ses. 

* There is indeed a doubtful jxissage in the Mahawanso which may be .supposed to 
refer to it, and if so, the institution would seem to be of great antiquity. When the 
Pdndya princess was sent from Madura to Ceylon, in response to an embassy from 
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party insists on its exclusive rights to certain privileges on all public 
festivals and ceremonies, and it not unfrequently happens that one side 
usurps the supposed and jealously guarded rights of the other. On 
such occasions a faction fight is almost sure to ensue. Cases are 
recorded where the carrying of an umbrella, or wearing particular 
coloured flowers in the turban, has given rise to severe outbreaks 
accompanied by bloodshed. The opposition between the two divisions 
is still kept up, but apparently not with thie same bitterness as in former 
times. In fact some of the castes seem in the late census to have been 
averse to own themselves as belonging to either hand, preferring to 
a^mit adhesion only to the eighteen pana or the nine pana, while over 
100,000 made no return at all in the matter. 'J'he figures actually 
obtained were, 1,693,461 as belonging to the eighteen pana (the right- 
hand), and 503,439 as belonging to the nine pana (the left-hand). 

The right-hand claim the exclusive privilege of having twelve pillars 
in the pandal or shed under which their marriage ceremonies are 
performed (allowing to the left only eleven); of riding on horse¬ 
back in processions, and of carrying a flag painted with the figure of 
Hanuman.^ 

The two factions are also styled Desa and Pete (in some places 
Nadu). The reason given is that Linga Banajigas, who are at the head 
of the right-hand division, not being original natives of the place, were 
called Desavalas or outsiders, and the others Pete or Naduvalas. 

In the recent census of 1891 the old caste gradation has been set 
aside in favour of classifications according to occupation, and, as 
regards Hindus, according to the numerical importance of the castes. 
The results of the former are given under the following prescribed 
heads :— 



Class of Occupation 

Numbers 

Percentage 

A 

Agricultural . 

1,665,442 

3369 

B 

Professional . 

290,704 

5-88 

C 

Commercial . 

470,570 

9 S 2 

D 

Artisan and Village menial . 

1,877,941 

37‘99 

E 

Vagrant minor Artisans and Performers, &c. 

344,05s 

6-96 


Races and nationalities . 

291,168 

5-89 


Others, not stated. 

3,724 

0*07 


The following is a different return of occupations based on sources of 
livelihood. Of the total number set down as thus supporting them¬ 
selves the actual workers or bread-winners form oflly 34*27 per cent., 
the remainder being dependants, chiefly women and children :— 

king Vijaya soliciting her hand in marris^e, she is said (according to one version) to 
have l)een accompanied by a thousand meml^ers of the eighteen castes and five dif¬ 
ferent classes of workmen. * For caste insignia, see Ind, Ant, iv, 345. 
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Class of Occupation 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Percentage 

Oovernment. 

122,327 . 

. 113,838 ... 

236,165 

... 477 

Pasture and Agricul¬ 






ture . 

1,685,445 .. 

1,630,558 ... 

3,316,003 

... 67-07 

T*ers()nal service 

55,182 . 

S4.IS7 - 

109.339 

... 2*21 

JVeparation of ma¬ 






terial sul)stances. 

221,819 .. 

212,610 ... 

434.429 

... 878 

Commerce, Transport 






and Storage 

90,094 . 

87,284 ... 

177,378 

... 3*58 

Professions ... 

40,187 . 

39,825 ... 

80,012 

... i*6i 

Indefinite and Inde¬ 






pendent 

268,397 .. 

321,881 ... 

590,278 

... 11*92 

Analysi.s of the preceding table 

into the various prescribed orders 

supplies the following further information. The actual 

number of 

separate occupations 

is 634. To the percentage of each on the 

population of the State has been added, for comparison, the percentage 

of similar occupations 

in British India :— 



'fotal 

Percent.'ipe in 


lotal 

Percentage in 


Mysore 

India 



Mysore India 

(lovernment— 



Metals and 



Administra¬ 



I^recious 



tion. 213,751 ... 

4-32 •• 

1*95 

Stones .., 

73,602... 

I-49... 1-33 

Defence 22,233... 

0-45 .. 

023 

CBass and 



Service of 



Karthen - 



other Stales 181 ... 

•• 

o*i8 

ware 

27.421... 

0*55... 0*82 




Wood and 



Pasture and 



Cane 

33.177- 

0*67... 1*50 

Agriculture— 



Gums, Drugs 



Livestock 23,106... 

0-47 .. 

I 27 

and Dyes 

2,843 

o*o6... 0T4 

Agriculture3,292,897 ... 

G6-6I .. 

5979 

Leather ... 

24.459... 

0*49... 1*14 

Personal Ser¬ 



Commerce, 



vice— 



Transport and 



Dtmieslic «Sv: 



Storage— 



Sanitary... 109,339... 

2*21 .. 

3*91 

Commerce 

160,967 ... 

3*26... 1*63 




T ransport 



Prej)aration of 



and Storage 

16,411... 

0*33... 138 

Materials — 



Professions— 



Food and 



Learned and 



Drink .. 62,819... 

1*27.. 

5*07 

Artistic ... 

76,980... 

1*56... 1*97 

Light and 



Sport and 



Fuel ... 23,188... 

0*47.. 

1-23 

Amuse¬ 



Buildings ... 30,508 ... 

0'62 . 

0*50 

ments 

3,032... 

o'o6... 005 

Vehicles and 



Indefinite and 



Vessels ... 862*.. 

0*02 .. 

0-05 

, Independent— 



Supplemen - 


1 

U nskilled 



tary articles 10,057... 

0*20 ... 

. 0*40 

Labour ... 

493,678... 

9*99... 8*87 

Textile Fa¬ 



Undefined 

2,826... 

o*o6... 0*54 

brics and 



Independent 



Dress ... 145*493 •• 

2*94... 

4*39 

i of work ... 

93.774 

1*90... 1*66 


Q 
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A supplementary table shows the numbers of those who combine with 
their hereditary occupations a certain amount of land cultivation :— 


(^ivernment 

No 

8,333 • 

Per cent 

•• 247 ; 

No 

Commerce ... ... 2,138 

Per cent 
... 6-1 

Pasture and Agri¬ 
culture . 

Personal service ... 

317 . 
3,583 • 

1 

i 

1*0 

.. 10*6 

Profes.sions . i,7o6 

1 Indefinite and Inde¬ 
pendent . 4,657 

... 4-8 

- 139 

Preparation of ma¬ 
terials . 

13*100 . 

.. 38-9 

Total ... 33,834 



The classification of the main Hindu castes according to numerical 
strength yields the following results, the percentage to the total popu¬ 
lation being also shown in the case of those above 100,000. The 
capital letters indicate the class of occupation as contained in the first 
table above :— 


Over 100,000. 


Wokkaliga A ... 

1,341,849 

.. 27-14 

Beda 

i: 

... 217,128 ... 4*39 

Iloleya ... D .. 

520,493 

.. 10-51 

Brahmana 

B 

... 183,541 .. 371 

Lingayita ABC . 

483,159 

•• 977 

Golla ... 

D 

... 128,995 •• 2‘60 

Kuriiba... D .. 

349*037 

.. 7-06 

Banajiga ... 

C 

114*7.15 •• 2*32 

Madiga D . 

239,575 

■ • 4‘84 

Wodda ... 

E 

... 107,203 ... 2*16 



50,000 to 100,000. 



Besta . 

I) ... 

99,897 

Neyigara ... 


... 1) ... 86,986 

Akkasale . 

D ... 

98,181 

Agasa 


... D ... 85,671 

Upjiara . 

D ... 

89,123 

Tigala 


... A ... 56,710 



20,000 to 50,000, 



Marata. 

A ... 

44,446 

Ganiga 


... n ... 35,808 

Kumbara . 

D ... 

40,809 

Kcmiati 


... C ... 29,054 

I'diga. 

1) ... 

39*937 

Koracha .. 


... A ... 24,494 

Lamliani . 

A ... 

39,137 

Nagarta ... 


... C ... 22,964 

Nayinda . 

D ... 

37,296 

Kshatriya ... 


... A ... 21,795 



10,000 to 20,000. 



Satani . 

B ... 

19,987 1 

Darji. 


I) ... 10,664 



5,000 to 10,000. 



Rdchevar ... A B .D E ... 

9*554 

NaUiva 


B ... 7,476 

J6g> . 

. E ... 

9*410 

Karamara ... 


11 ... 6,250 

Badagi. 

D ... 

8,646 

Mudali 


C - 5.437 



1,000 to 5,000. 



Meda 

E .. 

4*261 

Bhat Raju 


1.388 

Domba 

E .. 

2,500 

Dasari ... 


B 1,178 

Ldda 

C .. 

2,046 

Iruliga 


B 1,156 

Goniga 

D . 

1,426 

Budabudike 


E 1,092 
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Below 1,000. 


Gariuliga ... 

... E . 

.. 876 

Gujarati . 

C ... 

71 

Mochi. 

... D . 

.. 746 

Sudiigafliisidda ... 

K ... 

46 

Sannyasi ... 

B . 

. 684 

Baniya . 

C ... 

41 

Bille. 

... A . 

• 559 

(iondaliga. 

E ... 

29 

Gosayi 

B . 

. 424 

Marvadi . 

C ... 

21 

Kanchugara 

... I) . 

• 396 

Pandaram. 

E ... 

15 

Jalagara 

... D . 

.. 258 

Uriya. 

A ... 

8 

Hairagi 

B . 

222 

Karma . 

E ... 

7 

Moncia 

... E . 

.. 189 

Kayast . 

B ... 

6 

Nayar. 

... A . 

- 117 i 

Saniyar . 

E ... 

3 

Kanakkan ... 

B . 

108 

Miiltani . 

C ... 

2 

Sillekyala ... 

E . 

. 93 ! 

Jat . 

C ... 

I 


The totals of these groups may be thus stated, showing the number 
of castes under each and the percentage to the total Hindu population:— 




I'ctal 

Per cent 

JO ca.stc.s of ovt;r ioo,CXDO 

3.685,715 

79*50 

6 

,, 50,OCX) to 100,000 

516,568 

ii*i3 

10 

,, 20,000 to 50,OCX) 

335.740 

7*24 

2 

,, 10.000 to 20,000 

30,651 

0-66 

6 

,, 5,000 to I 0 ,CX )0 

46,773 

1*00 

8 

,, 1,000 to 5,000 ... 

15.047 

0*32 

24 

,, below 1,000 

4,922 

O-IO 


The classes contained in the first table of occupation are subdivided 
into certain groups, and the different castes may be described in the 
order in whi('h they fall under these heads. 

In the Agricultural class (A) the first group is called “military and 
dominant,” and comprises Kshatriya, Mahratta and Rachevar. 

Kshatriya. —The total number is 21,824, composed principally of 
12,287 Kshatriyas, 7,895 Rajputs, and 1,629 Rajapinde. Under the 
first occur the following subdivisions,—Bais, Bintakiir, Bondili, Dhatri, 
Oovar, Kamsi, Kotari, Rajakula, Raju (Kanda, Kannada and Mopiir). 
The Rajput tribes are, -Cham, Chandrabansi, Chhattri, Chavan, 
Hindustani, Rajput Cauda, Rohila, Singh, Salar, Silrajbansi, Thakdr 
(Chandra, Dekal, (iaya, Caharvariya and Nava), Talukhandiya and 
Tambdli. Under Rajapinde are included Arasu, Bada Arasu, and 
KomarapaUa. 'Fhere are also 12 Kodaga or Coorgs. The distribution 
in the Districts is as follows:— 



1 




r: 



Ca.stc. 

tc 

*0 

1 ' i • 

I 

0 

e 

= 1 

•0 1 

2 

-- 



=2. ; s 

S 

c/: 

! 

IS 

u 

Kshatriya 

2,455 I 

783 

89S : 3.740 

..347 

1,205 

1 1,450 

410 

Rajput. 

i .«57 1 

947 

990 i 1,611 

364 

1,668 

1 166 

92 

Rjijapinde 

30 ; 

68 

92 i 1,317 


24 

: 98 : 


Total 1 

4.342 ! 

1,79s 1 

1 1,980 • 6,668 

1,711 

2,897 

' 1,714 1 

502 
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The Kshatriyas and Rajputs are principally in the army and police. 
The Rajapinde includes the Arasu, to which belongs the Royal family 
of Mysore, and other castes connected with the ruling house. 

Marata, or Mabratta.— There are 44,446 of these, of whom over 
10,600 are in each of the Mangalore and Mysore Districts, 4,640 in 
Kolar, and about 3,000 in each of the other Districts. The sub¬ 
divisions are said to be,—Bhaniya, Baruva, Kine, Kshatrabhanu, 
Lankekara, Manga, Ravuta, Bhilsa and Rumari; Kine and Bhiisa 
being more numerous than the others. 'Fheir principal occupation is 
military service, especially as cavalry and rough riders. But the 
majority have for some time past taken to cultivation and menial ser¬ 
vice. The Mahrattas are commonly called Are' by the Mysore people. 

Raoheyar. —Those belonging to the Agricultural class number 3,696, 
including the subdivision of Telugu Rachevar, and 66 Ranagara. More 
than a third are in Mysore District, 870 in Bangalore, half that number 
in Hassan, Kolar, and Tumkur, with 10 in Shimoga. There are no 
Rachevar in Chitaldroog, but it has 15 Ranagara. Both claim a royal 
connection. 

The second agricultural group is the most important one of Cul¬ 
tivators, and contains 128,168 Lingayita, 1,342,882 Wokkaliga, and 
56,710 Tigala, distributed as shown below, with 117 Nayar,^ nearly all 
in the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, and 559 Pille,^ mostly in 
Mysore, Kolar, and Bangalore Districts. 


. 

Caste. 

Bangalore. | 

Kolar. 

Tumkur. i 

Mysore. 1 

1 

Hassan. 

1 

I^ingayila 

13,194 

1,421 

8.971 

52.264 

19,260 

Wokkaliga 

225,511 

163,160 

179,206 

325,557 

171,323 

Tigala. 

29,192 

io,i56| I 4 , 7 i» 

1,222 

714 

Total 1 

267,897 

174.737j202.89s 

379,043 

191.297 


i 3 . 95 « 9,943! 9,157 
135,069 73,496; 69,560 
W7 491 20 


149,224 83,930 78,737 


The principal divisions of the Lin^^dyita in this class are Gaudamane 
58,487, Malava 795, and Panchachara Gauda 68,886 ; which include 
the subdivisions Gauliga, Gurusthala, Nonaba and Sada. 

Wokkaliga.— In addition to 163,502 returned simply by this name, 
the following are the most important tribes-.--Ga^igadikara 593,205, 
Morasu 131,950 (besides Beral-koduva 8,066), Sada 106,407, Reddi 
(Kodati, Peddakanti, Pdkandti, Nerati, Kamme, Hoiine, and Hema), 
84,653, Kunchatiga 84,504, Nonaba 63,803, Halepaika 15,570, Halu 
14,778, Hallikfira 13,492, Telugu 12,316, Vellaja (Bellala and Tuluva) 

' Including Achpille, Agamudi and Panan. * Including Kajlar and Vellala. 
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9,842, Uppina Kolaga 9,842, Dasa 9,433, Musaku 8,754, Fdlya 4,116, 
Roddugdra 3,744, Ldlagonda 1,959, Svalpa 899, Nadu 588, Aramudi 
242, Kotegdra 218, Ycllamakapu 171, Konkaniga 159, Kanesdlu 137, 
'J otagdra 117, Velndti 26. The following subdivisions are not separately 
returned:—A'di, Agni^ Agramudi, Aladakdpu, Angalika, Bachanige, 
Badagar, Bcl.agude, Belakuvddi, Bhogdr, Chittala, Dasavantige, 
(ladakanti, (lausanige or Gosangi, Ghaniya, Hosadevara, Kamawokkal, 
Kannada, Karalc, Kariga, Karu, Karukal, Kolama, Koluva, Konda- 
katte, Konga, Koratakdpii, Kottadevarakapu, Kumbi, Kudika-wokkal, 
Killibedaga, Kiinte, Malavaru, Mudali, jMusaku, Muttu, Padayachin- 
ayakan, Palayar, Pdlyakar, Pdlyagdr-gauda, Pamar, PanasakaJ^u, 
Panneri, Pelagunda, Pcttigesdlina, Pilda, Punamale, Rayaroddugdra, 
Reddi (Anche, Arava, Bellala, Kammadi, Kapu, Kondi, Neita, Raju, 
Tenugu, and Vadaga), Sinie, Sirdevara, Sitabhaira, Sole, S'oshya, 
"rogaUi, Tuluva, Valasakdpu, Valu, Vanta, Vdsudeva, Velama, 
\'irabhadrakapu, Vellala (Jahala, Lingakatti and Pandya), Yeda- 
3'cllama, Yalanati, Yalavolu, Yelumaneyavaru. 

'Phc following statement, showing the location of the principal great 
classes in the several Districts, is instructive;— 


Wukkaliga. 

i i 
! 1 

1 “ 

Kolar. j 

' 

Tumkur. j 

i 

s 

A 

1 

Shimoga. 

_ 

Kadur. 

Chitaldroog.j 

(langadikara ... 

'105,284 

519 

64,478 

27i,935i»26,443 

i 

9,081 13,386 

2.089 

Morasu ... 

46,505 

84,263 

997 

21 

138 

22' 4 

— 

Sacla 

j 3,367 

4,556 

8,891 

3.078 

4,194 

39,669 14,664 

27,988 

KM . 

' 24,466 

40,267 

1,640 

8,503 

352 

1,014, 355 

8,056 

Kiinchapya 

11,840 

663, 44,231 

3,48« 

3,828 

8,0821 1,614 

10,758 

Nonaba. 

, 159 

— 

30,654 

2,010 

7,444 

8,552 11,119 

3,865 

Halq)aika 


— 

— 

— 

— 

12,576 2,994 


Halu . 

i 3 

— 

— 

— 

6,818 

238, 7,719 

— 

Ilallikdra 

1 2,414 

260 

5,148 

2,409 

1,399 

935j 802 

125 


The Gangadikdra are the most numerous of the Wokkaligas, being 
over 44 per cent, of the whole number, and purely Kannada. They are 
found principally in the centre and south of the country, and represent 
the subjects of the ancient province of Gangavadi, a Ninety-six Thou¬ 
sand country, which formed an important part of the Ganga empire. The 
name Gangadikdra is a contraction of Gangavadikdra. At the present 
day the Gangadilidras are followers some of Siva and some of Vishnu. 
Of the former some wear the’iinga and others not. These sects 
neither eat together nor intermarry. The guru of the Vishnu wor¬ 
shippers is the head of the Sri-Vaishnava Brahmans, who lives at 
Melukote. In addition to being cultivators, the Gangadikaras act as 
farm labourers and as porters. 
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The Morasu are Wokkaligas chiefly of Kolar and Bangalore Districts. 
They appear to have been originally immigrants from a district called 
Morasa-nad, to the east of this country, whose chiefs formed settlements 
in the neighbourhood of Nandidroog. The section called BeraJ-koduva 
(or finger-giving) had a strange custom, which, on account of its 
cruelty, was put a stop to by Government. Every woman of the sect, 
previous to piercing the ears of her eldest daughter preparatory to her 
being betrothed in marriage, had to suffer amputation of the ring and 
little fingers of the right hand. This was performed, for a regulated 
fee, by the blacksmith of the village, who chopped off the last joint of 
ea<!h finger with a chisel. If the girl to be betrothed were motherless, 
the mother of the boy to whom she was to be betrothed was bound to 
submit to the mutilation unless she had already made the sacrifice. 
The story invented to account for this barbarous custom is given in the 
first edition. Since its prohibition the women content themselves with 
putting on a gold or silver finger-stall or thimble, which is pulled off 
instead of the end of the finger itself. The principal sanctuary of the 
Morasu Wokkaligas is at Siti-betta in the Kolar taluq, where there is a 
temple of Virabhadra. 

Of the other large tribes of Wokkaligas, the Sada abound mostly in 
the north and west. They include Jains and Lingayits, Vaishnavas, 
and Saivas. Not improbably they all belonged to the first originally. 
In the old days many of them acted in the Kandachar or native 
militia. They are not only cultivators but sometimes trade in 
grain. The Reddi are chiefly in the east and north, and have numerous 
subdivisions. To some extent they seem to be of Telugu origin, and 
have been supposed to represent the subjects of the ancient Rattavadi, 
or kingdom of the Rattas. 

The Nonaba, in like manner, are relics of the ancient province of 
Nolambavadi or Nonambavadi, a Thirty-two Thousand country, situated 
principally in the Tumkur and Chitaldroog Districts. It is in these 
parts and the west that they are now located. At the present day they 
are by faith Lingayits, the residence of their chief guru being at 
Gandikere, near Chiknayakanhalli. The acknowledged head of the 
Nonabas, though no more than an ordinary cultivator, is the present 
descendant of an original .Honnappa Gauda, and named after him : he 
lives at Hosahalli, near Gubbi. 

The Halepaika, inhabiting the north west, are of interest, and have 
already been described above (p. 212). The Halu Wokkaligas are most 
numerous in Kadur and Hassan Districts. As their name implies, 
they combine the keeping of cows or buffaloes and sale of milk {hdiu) 
with other agricultural pursuits. The Hajlikara are also largely engaged 
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with cattle, and the breed of their name is the best in the Amrit Mahal. 
The Lalagonda, principally confined to Bangalore District, are not only 
farmers, but hirers-out of bullocks, gardeners, builders of mud walls and 
traders in straw, etc. The Vellalas are the most numerous class of 
Wokkaligas in the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore. 

There do not appear to be any peculiarities deserving of notice in 
regard to the numerous other classes of Wokkaligas, who are only 
distinguishable by name. And as in each successive census a good 
many designations returned in the previous one do not recur, it is 
evident that some classes are known by more than one name, and 
probably use different ones on different occasions. • 

Tigala .—These are skilful kitchen and market gardeners, mostly of 
Tamil origin, though they have long lost the use of that language. In 
addition to those called simply by the tribe-name, the following 
principal divisions are noted:—Ujji, Vanne, Pajli, Redcii, Arava, and 
Tota, as well as the subdivisions Agra Vannia, Agni, Brahmarishi, 
Dharmarajukapu, Enneri, Gauda, Hale Tigala, Halli, Kandapalli, 
Kannada, Pandya, Raja, Samba, Vannikula, and Yanddi. Nearly a 
half are in the Bangalore District, most of the remainder being in 
Tumkur and Kolar. 

The next agricultural group is Forest and other Hill tribes, number¬ 
ing altogether 67,040. The following are the classes included under 
this head, with their distribution :— 
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The Lamba^i, or Lambadi, also called Sukdli and Brinjari, have the 
following subdivisions:—Banjdri, Bhfitya, Dhiimavatpdda, Khetavat, 
Rdmavatpdda, and Sabdvat. They are a gipsy tribe that wander about 
in gangs, accompanied by large herds of bullocks, especially in the 
hilly and forest tracts w'here there are few good roads, engaged in the 
transport of grain and other produce. They first prominently came to 
notice towards the end of the last century, during the Mahratta and 
Mysore wars, when immense numbers of them were employed by the 
armies of both sides as foragers and transporters of supplies required 
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for the troops.^ Of late years many of them have been employed as 
labourers on coffee-estates, and some have even partially abandoned 
their vagrant life, and settled, at least for a time, in villages of their 
own. "J^hese, called Thandas, are composed of clusters of their usual 
rude wicker huts, pitched on waste ground in wild places. Tht women 
bring in bundles of firewood from the jungles for sale in the towns. 

The Lambanis speak a mixed dialect, called Kutni, largely composed 
of Hindi and Mahralti corruptions. In a police report regarding these 
people, the late Dr. Shortt stated, “ that their social system is unique, 
and that they are guided exclusively by their own laws and customs ; 
tttat each community is governed by a priest, who exacts and receives 
implicit obedience, and who exercises, under the cloak of religion and 
supernatural agency, the undisputed power of life and death over them. 
They maintain the closest secrecy regarding their customs, and would 
sooner forfeit life than divulge them. Infanticide, human sacrifice, 
witchcraft and sorcery prevail among the different communities, who 
can recognize one another by masonic signs.” 

1 he w'omen are distinguished by a curious and picturesque dress, 
completely different from that worn by any other class. It consists of 
a sort of tartan petticoat, with a stomacher over the bosom, and a 
mantle, often elaborately embroidered, which covers the head and 
upper part of the body. The hair is worn in ringlets or plaits, hanging 
down each side of the face, decorated with small shells, and terminating 
in tassels. The arms and ankles are profusely covered with trinkets 
made of bone, brass, and other rude materials. The men wear tight 
cotton breeches, reaching a little below the knee, with a waist-band 
ending in red silk tassels, and on the head a small red or white 
turban. 

It appears* that the Lambanis here have twenty-six clans, and claim 
a de.scent from one Chada, who left five sons, Milla, M6ta, Nathacl, 
Jdgda, and Bhimda. Chavan, one of the three sons of Milla, had six 
sons, each of whom originated a clan. At some remote period a 
Brahman from Ajmir married a girl of Chavan’s family, and gave rise 
to the Vacltya clan, who still wear the sacred thread. A Mahratta from 
Jotpur, in northern India, also allied himself with Rathol, Chavdn’s 
brother, and founded the Khamdat clan. There arc no descendants 
of M6ta here, but those of Nathad are called Mijasikat, l^aradi or 
Vdgri, and live by catching wild birds. The Jdgdas are J6gis. The 


* A correspondent from the British camp at that time terms them “the worthy and 
inoffensive Brinjaris.”— Ca/. Gaz, II, 318. But they are often credited with inlx)rn 
thieving and marauding propensities. 

® According to the last Census Report (1891). 
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Bhfmdas are itinerant blacksmiths, known as Bail Kammar. There is 
even a class of Lambani outcastes, called Dhalya, who are drummers 
and live separately. They principally trade in bullocks. I'he 
Lambdnis acknowledge the Gosayis as their gurus, and reverence 
Krishna; also Basava, as representing the cattle that Krishna tended. 
But their principal object of worship is Banashankari, the goddess of 
forests. 

The Koracha and Korama have already been referred to above 
(p. 214). Although virtually the same people, the following sub¬ 
divisions are separately noted. For Korachas: Aggada, Dabbe, 
(jongadi, Kannada, Telugu, Uppu, Uru. For Koramas:—Bettale, 
Gantu, (}azula, Kannada, Setti, Satubeda, Uppu, Vadda, Yadava, 
Yantumule. For Koravas :—Maval, Palchankop*, Uppu. They 
wander about with large droves of cattle and asses, conveying salt and 
grain from one market to another. They carry with them the frame¬ 
work of a rude description of hut, and while one part of the tribe 
proceeds with the baggage animals, the others settle for a time in some 
convenient spot, where they erect their huts and employ themselves in 
making mats and baskets, begging and stealing, until their proximity 
becomes a nuisance to the villagers and they are compelled to move 
on. l^hey arc described as thieves and robbers from childhood, and 
are frequently associated with Brinjaris and other vagrants in burglaries, 
dacoities, and acts of violence, often escaping detection owing to their 
complete arrangements for obtaining information. They speak Telugu 
and Tamil, and are said to have a peculiar gipsy language of their 
own, with a system of signals which enables them to converse with the 
initiated unobserved. They have no idols to which they pay particular 
homage, and only invoke Tirupati Yenkatramana when in distress, 
vowing small offerings of money to the temple should they escape. 

The men tie up their hair in a large bunch or chignon on one side 
of the top of the head, in precisely the same manner as we find the 
men’s hair arranged on most of the old sculptured stones of the 
country. The women wear an immense number of strings of small 
white and red beads and shells round the neck and falling over the 
bosom. 

The Kadu Kuruba and Jenu Kuruba have already come under 
notice (above, p. 213), also the Irujiga, who are much like the latter; 
and certain other forest and hill tribes have likewise been referred to. 

We now pass to the Professional class (B), w’hich, under the groups 
of Priests, Devotees, and Temple*servants, includes 277,086 persons, 
distributed as follows, 183,451 being Brahmana, 62,918 Lingayita, 
19,987 Sdtani, 8,132 Jaina, and 2,508 various devotees. 
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Brahmana. —The Brahmans throughout India, with a few excep¬ 
tions, belong, according to original location or language, either to the 
Pancha Gauda (the five tribes north of the Krishna), or to the Pancha 
Dravida (the five tribes south of that river). The following are the 
subdivisions, together with the numbers in Mysore pertainijig to each 
so far as can be gathered from the census returns of 1891 :— 


Pancha Ganda, 

Kc^nyakubju (N.W.P.) . 28 

Sdrasvata (Punjab). 133 

Gaiula (Delhi and Bengal) ... 2,067 

Maithila (Behar) . 

Ulkala (Orissa) . 


Pancha Driknda, 


KarnaUika or Kannada . 94f329 

A'ndhra or Telugu . 33>672 

Drdvida or Tamil . 32»853 

Maharashpa or Mahratla ... 20,087 
Gurjara or Gujarati. 2 


These seldom intermarry, and though the tribes living here have 
long been intermixed, they generally retain in their families the 
language of the country from whence they originally came. 

The Brahmans are farther subdivided into a number of ^dras^ the 
original progenitors of which were seven principal rishh or sages, 
namely, Bhrigu, Angiras, Atri, VisVamitra, Kasyapa, Vas'ishtha, and 
Agastya. In the unlimited ramifications of gotras which have branched 
out from the parent stems, the line of descent is exhibited in the 
pravara or pedigree, and a man and woman of the same gdtra and 
pravara never marry together. The connection of the gdtra is entirely 
in the male line, a woman on marriage being affiliated to the husband’s 
gdtra. The following are the strongest gotras in Mysore, or those con¬ 
taining over 1,000 in each :— ^ 
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Altogether sixty-nine gdtras are represented here, the remainder, in 
alphabetical order, being :—Achyuta, Agastya, Ambarisha, AsValayana, 
Badarayana, Barhaspatya, Chdpagayana, Devaraja, Dhananjaya, Galava, 
Gauda Sarasvata, Ghritasams'a, Havikarma, Kalakaus'ika, Kamakayana, 
Kanva, Kapi, Katyayana, K6sala, Kundali, Kutsa, 1 . 6 hita, Maitreya, 
Mdndavya, Maunjyayana, Mitravasu, Mohana, Nistudhana, Paras ara, 
Parthiva, Paulastya, Paurakutsa, Piltamanasa, Rajendra, Rathitara, 
S'alankayana, S'aldvatsa, Sankalika, Sankarshana, Sankhyayana, 
Sankriti, Santasa, Saunaka, Svatanlrakapi, Upamanyu, Vadhryas va, 
Vaikhanasa, Vais'ampayana, Vamana, Vishnuvardhana, Vyasa. 

Kshatriyas, and others who are not Brahmans, may properly assume’ 
the gotra of their purbhita^ or family priest and domestic chaplain, who 
is of course a Brahman. But certain classes who are ambitious of 
being reckoned as Brahmans, have invented gdtras for themselves of 
apocryphal orig i n. 

In addition to the gotra, there is the sdkha, or particular branch or 
school of the Veda which each Brahman professes to follow in the per¬ 
formance of his sacrifices and rites. Classified on this basis 91,638 are 
Rig-vedis, 77,972 Yajur-vedis, and 12,776 Sama-vedis. Therearenone 
apparently who acknowledge adhesion to the Atharva veda. Some 
classes that are not Brahmans boldly proclaim themselves followers of 
a fifth veda. ‘ 

All the Brahmans here, moreover, belong to one of three main 
sects:—Smarta, Madhva, and S'rivaishnava. The following is their 
distribution, the totals being 129,550, 32,070, and 20,764 respectively :— 
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All three sects are composed of either Vaidi'kas or Laukikas, the 
former, those who have devoted themselves entirely to religion, and 
live on charity; the latter, those vrho attend to worldly affairs. The 

' Somewhat on the same principle that the Press in England calls itself the Fourth 
Estate, supplementary to the three recognized governing estates of king, nobles and 
commons. 
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distinction is merely an individual one, as different members of the 
same family may be either Vaidikas or I^ukikas according to inclina- 
tion. 

The Smdrta derive their name from smriti^ the code of revealed or 
traditional law. I'hey worship the triad of Brahma, S'iva, and Vishnu 
under the mystic syllable Om^ and while admitting them to be equal, 
exalt S'iva as their chief deity. They hold the pantheistic Vedanta 
doctrine of Advaita or non-dualism, believing (iod and matter to be 
identical, and everything but an atom of the divinity, they themselves 
being parts of the Suj)reme Being. The founder of the Smarta sect 
Vas S'ankara or S'ankaracharya, the Hindu reformer of the eighth 
century, and their guru is the S'ringeri Swami, designated the Jagad 
Guru. The probably very ancient sect of the ilhagavata, or the 
Bhagavata sampraddya, numbering 12,788, are reckoned as Smartas, 
but they incline more to Vishnu worship, and follow the Tengale in 
the time of observing the Ekadas'i fasts. The guru of the Hhagavatas 
is .at Talkad. "Bhe distinctive marks of a Smarta Brahman arc three 
parallel horizontal lines of pounded sandalwood, or of the ashes of cow- 
dung, on the forehead, with a round red spot in the centre, but the 
Bhagavatas wear perpendicular Vaishnava marks. 

''Fhe Madhva are so called from Madhva or Madhvacharya, the 
founder of the sect, who arose in South Kanara in the thirteenth 
century. They worship lK)th Vishnu and S'iva, but more particularly 
the former. They profess the doctrine of Dvaita or dualism, consider¬ 
ing the Creator and the created to be distinct, and their final absorption 
to be in the future. It appears that they may be divided into the 
Vyasakdta and the Ddsakiita. The former adhere strictly to the 
religious teachings of the founder, which are entirely in Sanskrit. The 
latter base their faith on hymns and writings in the vernacular, which 
they can understand, of persons of their sect distinguished as Dasas or 
servants of God, and they go about with musical instruments .singing 
these in honour of the Divine Being. A Madhva Brahman is known 
by a black perpendicular line from the junction of the eyebrows to the 
top of the forehead, with a dot in the centre. A Smarta may become 
a Madhva, and 7 ^/^e 7'ersa, but the former happens oftencr than the 
latter. In such cases intermarriages between persons of the same 
circle arc not prohibited, though they embrace different doctrines, but 
the wife always adopts the tenets of her husband. 

The S'rivaishnava, also called Aiyangdr, are worshippers of Vishnu, 
as identified with his consort Lakshmi or S'ri, whence their name. 
The founder of their sect was Ramdnuja or Rdmdnujacharya, who lived 
in the Chola and Mysore countries at the beginning of the twelfth 
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century, and after him they are also called Rdmdnujas in some parts of 
India. Their creed is the Vis'ishtadvaita, which differs from the Dvaita 
in attributing both form and qualities to the Deity. In Mysore their 
guru is the Parakalaswami of Melukote. They are the most exclusive 
of all the Brahmans in points of food and intermarriage, the 
orthodox among them requiring curtains to screen their food from the 
gaze of others, even their own relations and fellow-sectarians. They 
form two principal divisions, the Tengale, or southern, numbering 7,161, 
and the Vadagale, or northern, numbering 12,914. The distinction 
between the two arises from dispute as to certain doctrinal points, said 
to be eighteen in number,' which were formulated some four centuries 
back, in Sanskrit and Tamil verses, by Manava] Mahamuni on the side 
of the Tengale, and by Vedanta Dcsikar on the side of the Vadagale, 
and the disjnite has placed a gulf between the parties ever since, 
rhere are some differences also in social observances. The "I'engale, 
for instance, do not subject widows to the tonsure, which is usual 
among other Brahman sects. I'hey also give more prominence 
to the vernacular versions of their Sanskrit sacred writings. The 
S'rfvaishnava are known by the mima or trident on the forehead, 
the centre line being yellow or red, and the two outer ones white. 
The Tengale distinguish themselves from the Vadagale by continuing 
the central line of the trident in white for some distance down the 
nose. 

The three main sects above described contain nearly eighty recorded 
subdivisions, distinguished by names which are mainly territorial or 
numerical in origin. The derivation of many of the names appears to 
be unknown even to those who bear them. 

Those included under Smarta and Madhva, in alphabetical order, 
are :—Adi S aiva, Aruvattu-wokkalu, A'ruvelu, A'ruvelu Niydgi, Ashta- 
sahasra, Badaganad, Bhdgavata-sampraddya, Bodhayana, Brihach- 
charana, Chitpavan, Des'astha, Devalaka or Sivaradhya, Dravida, Haje 
Karnataka or Haja Kannadiga, Havika or Haiga, Hoysaniga, Kambaliir, 
Kamme (Babbi'ir, Kannada, Ulcha and Vijayapura), Kanddvara, 
Karade, Karnataka, Kasalnad, Katydyana, Kavarga, Kilnad, Konkan- 
astha, K6ta (or Kaikdta and Ippatnalkaravaru), KotisVara, Kus'asthala 
(or Senve), Madhva (Vaishnava and Pennattur), Mulikinad or Muri- 
kindd, Nambiiri, Nandavaidika, Niyogi, Panchagrdma, Prdkndd, 
Prathamas'dkhe (]^dnva, Mddhydnjana or Ydjnavalkya), Sahavdsi, 
Sanketi, S arvarya, S'lrndd, S'is'uvarga, S'ivalli (or Kurus'ivalli), S ukla 
Yajus's'akhe, Telaghdnya, Totada Tigala, Tulava, Uttrdji (or Uttradi), 
Vadama, Vddhyama, Vangipuram, Vegindd, Velnad. 

> The majority are detailed in the Census Report for 1891, 
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The strongest of these divisions numerically are,—those returned 
simply as Smdrta, 23,374; Badaganad, 23,019; Des'astha, 17,127; 
Kamme (Babbiir, Kannada and Ulcha), 14,265; Mulikindd, 11,188; 
Hoysaniga, 8,328 ; Dravida, 7,856; Hale Karnataka, 7,526; Vaishnava 
(Mddhva), 7,280. 

The Badaganad had their origin in the northern (Jnidaga) districts 
and speak Kannada : they are both Smartas and Madhvas. 
The Des'astha are immigrants from the Mahratta country, and mostly 
retain the use of Mahratti: they are Smdrtas and Madhvas, the latter 
preponderating; but the difference of faith is no bar among them to 
jntermarriage and free social intercourse. The Babbur Kamme are 
all Smartas; the Kannada Kamme and Ulcha Kamme are both 
Smartas and Madhvas: nearly all speak Kannada, a few Tcliigu also. 
The Kamme country seems to have been to the cast of the Kolar 
District. The Mulikinad or Murikinad are Smartas from the Kadapa 
district, speaking Tclugu. The present chief priest of S'ringeri is 
of this sect. The Hoysaniga, also called Vaishaniga, are chiefly 
Smartas and speak Kannada. Their name may be derived from the 
old Hoysala or Hoysana kingdom. The Dravida, Vadania (1,454), 
and Brihachcharama or Pericharana (1,293), maybe taken together: 
they are immigrants from the Tamil country, and are Smartas, speak¬ 
ing Tamil, and a few Telugu. The Hale Karndtaka or Ha]a 
Kannadiga are mostly confined to the Mysore District, where they 
are generally village accountants. There are two branches—Mugilr 
and Sdsile. I’hey arc nearly all Smartas, and their language is 
Kannada. Though their claim to be Brahmans was apparently not 
denied, they were for some reason, till recently, under a sort of ban, 
and often called by a nickname; but about twenty-five years ago 
they were publicly recognized by both the S'ringeri and Parakdla 
mathas. Other Brahmans, however, have no intercourse with them, 
social or religious. 

Of the other sects, the A'ruvelu, or the Six Thousand (4,486), are 
both Smdrtas and Madhvas, and speak both Kannada and 1 elugu. 
The A'ruvelu Niydgi are a branch of them, who are laukikas, or 
devoted to secular callings. The Aruvattu-wokkalu or Sixty families 
(4,997) originally formed a portion either of the A'ruvelu or the 
Kamme, but were .selected as his disciples by Vyasaraya Swami, of the 
. Madhva faith, two or three centuric.^ ago. I'he smafl sect of Kambdliir 
or Tdtada Tigala (113), mostly in Shimoga District, are also connected 
with the A'ruvelu. Moreover, the Uttardji or Uttaradi (425), appear 
to have branched off from the A'ruv<^lu some three or four centuries 
ago, when they became the disciples of S'rfpdda Raya of Venkatagiri. 
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The addition of these several offshoots would bring the number of 
the A'ruv^lu up to 9,921. 

The Chitpavan (2,345) are Mahrattas and Smartas. The Havika 
or Haiga (3,246) are immigrants from Haiga, the ancient name of 
North Kanara, and they are almost entirely confined to the west of the 
Shimoga District. They are Smartas, and are now principally engaged 
in the cultivation of areca-nut gardens. According to tradition they 
are of northern origin, and were introduced by one of the Kadamba 
kings, in the third or fourth century, from Ahichchhatra. This would 
bring them from Rohilkand, but Ahichchhatra may be only a learned 
synonym for Haiga (sec note above, p. 216). The name Havika is 
said to be a corruption of Havyaka, or conductor of sacrifices, and 
perhaps it was for such purposes that they were imported at a time 
when there were no Brahmans in those parts. The small communities 
of Kandavara (213), Kavarga (7), K6ta and Kdtis'vara (25), Kus'as- 
thala, S'is'uvarga, properly S'ishyavarga (139), with the S'ivalli (2,397), 
are all lulu Brahmans, immigrants from South Kanara, the ancient 
Tuluva, and mostly located in the western Districts. They engage in 
agriculture and trade, and speak Tulu and Kannada. The Karade or 
Karhade (253) are Mahrattas from Karhad. Some of them are 
employed in the Revenue Survey. The Konkanastha (296) are also 
Mahrattas from the Konkan, and are Smartas. The above two sects do 
not intermarry, but mix freely in other respects. The Nandavaidika 
(1,257) are from the Teluga country: both Smartas and Madhvas: 
language Telugu and Kannada. The Prathamas'akhe (5,027) and 
Silklayaju.sVdkhe or Madyandina are both Smartas and Madhvas : they 
speak Telugu and Kannada. The Sahavasi are immigrants, like the 
Chitpavan, from the Mahratta country. 

The Sanketi (2,522) are Smartas from Madura, and speak a corrupt 
mixture of Tamil and Kannada. There are two branches, the Kaus'ika 
and the Bettadpur, so named from the places in which they first settled, 
which arc in the Hassan and Mysore Districts. They eat together, but 
do not intermarry as a rule. The Kaus'ika, however, who were the first 
comers, are said occasionally to get wives from the Bettadpur, but in 
such cases the girl’s connection with the latter altogether ceases. The 
Sanketi reverence a prophetess named Nacharamma or Nangiramma, 
w'ho seems to have been instrumental in causing their migration from 
their original seat^f. I'he story about her is given in the first edition. 
The Sirandd (3,490) have two divisions, the Hale Siranad, who are 
Smartas, and the Hosa Sirandd, who are chiefly Mddhvas. Both speak 
Kannada and derive their name probably from Sira in the Tumkur 
District. The Vengipuram (193) are all Smdrtas, speaking Telugu., 
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The VelndfJ (j,i8t) are also Telugu Smdrtas, and resemble the 
Murikindcl They are mostly in the south and east. The Vegindd are 
Smartas, and speak Kannada. There is only one member returned of 
this sect, a man in Kolar District. 

The subdivisions of the S'rfvaishnavas, in alphabetical order, are :— 
Bhattarachdrya, Embar, Hebbar (Mdnatar), Hemmigeyar, Kadambiyar, 
Kandade, Kilna^r, Mandyattar, Maradilrar, Metukunteyar, Morasanad, 
Munchdli or ChdH, Nalldnchakravarti, Prativadi-bhayankarattdr, 
Somes'dndal or Attdn-kiltattar, Tirumaleyar. No less than i6,8i 7 have 
returned themselves simply as S'rfvaishnavas. 

^ The Bhattaracharya are 'Pengales, and generally Vaidikas: they 
speak ''I'clugu and '1 amil. 'Die Embar are Tengales from S'rfrangam, 
and speak 'I’amil. The Hebbar (1,724) are descendants of immigrants 
from the 'ramil country, who settled in five different villages, and were 
hence also known as the Panchagrdma (358). "J’hese places were 
(Trama (Hassan District), Kadaba (Tumkur District), Molilr (Bangalore 
District), Hangala (Mysore District), and Belur (Hassan District). 
Hebbar was the old Brahman designation of the headman of a village, 
as Heggade was of the Jains, and these names still linger in the west. 
It is said to be a corruption of heh-hdram^ or the head Brahman. 'I'he 
settlers in Grama, it appears, had acquired this title, which owing to their 
connection was extended to all the l^inchagrama. 'Fhey all eat 
together and intermarry: are both Tengale and Vadagale, and speak 
Tamil. The Hemmigeyar are all Vaidikas and Vadagale, settled at 
Hemmige near Talkad, which is said to have been granted by the 
king of the day to one of their ancestors as a reward for distinguishing 
himself in a literary discussion. Their language is 'Paniil. 'I'he 
Mandyattar (566) are immigrants from a village called Mandyam 
near Tiruj)ati. They are located in Melukdte and Mandya, the 
latter being named after their native place. 'Fhey are all 'J engale and 
.speak Tamil. 'Phe Maradilrar are similar settlers at the neighbouring 
village of Maddilr, which is a corruption of Maradilr. The Metukun¬ 
teyar are Vadagale and disciples of the Parakalaswdmi. 'Phey speak 
1 'elugu and Tamil. The Munchdli and Ch 61 i, so called because they 
retain the lock of hair in front of the head, are Tengale, and their 
language is Tamil. The Nalldnchakravarti are Vadagale from Con- 
jeveram, and are all Vaidikas, speaking Tamil. The Prativadi- 
bhayankarattdr, meaning the terrifiers of opponent disputants, are 
'Pengale and Vaidikas from S'rfangam: language Tamil. There are 
only two men of this sect put down, both in Kolar District. The 
Somes'anddl are Vadagale, and chiefly Vaidikas, from the same part: 
language Tamil. The Tirumaleyar (262) are descendants of Koti- 
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kanydddna Tdtdcharya, whose name implies that he had given away a 
million virgins in marriage, a son of the guru to Ramanujacharya. 
They are all Vadagales and Vaidikas, and seem to have come from 
Conjeveram. They speak Tamil. 

The Temple servants or Brahmans who act as pujdris are all Vaidikas, 
but are considered to have degraded themselves by undertaking such 
service, and the other Brahmans will have ho connection with them. 
The S'ivadvija or Sivanambi (605) and Tambajja (2) are of the 
Smarta sect, and officiate in S'iva temples. The Vaikhdnasa (407) 
and l^ancharatral (142) belong to the S'rivaishnavas, and officiate in 
Vishnu temples, 'fhe ^'ammadis who officiate in certain Siva templet 
are Lingayits. 

Lingayita. —The priestly orders among these are the A'radhya 
(11,618), Cfiirusthala (12,129), Jangama(38,2i5) and S'aiva (956). 
'Fhe A'radhya arc a sect of Lingayit Brahmans. They assume the 
janivdra or sacred thread, but call it sivaddra. The (}urusthala are a 
class of Jangama who take the place of gurus in performing certain 
domestic ceremonies for which the gurus do not attend. The Jangama 
are priests chiefly of the Panchama Banajiga and Devanga. They are 
divided into Charanti and Virakta, the former being under a vow of 
celibacy. The Jangama derive their name especially from the portable 
or jangama linga worn on the person (which indeed is characteristic of 
all Lingayits) as distinguished from the sthdvira or fixed linga of the 
temples, and also perhaps from their being itinerant. In addition to 
the linga they wear a necklace of beads called rudrdksha, and smear 
their whole bodies with the ashes of cow-dung. A Jangam will not 
permit himself to be touched by any person who does not wear the 
linga. They wander about and subsist on charity, and their children 
generally adopt the same profession. 

Satani. —These are regarded as priests by the Holeya and other 
inferior castes, while they themselves have the chiefs of the S nvaishnava 
Brahmans and Sannyasis as their gurus. Their subdivisions are 
Khadri Vaishnava, Natacharasitrti, Prathama Vaishnava, Sameraya or 
Samagi, Sankara, Sattadhava, Silri, Telugu Satani, Venkatapurada and 
Vaishnava. Some are employed in agriculture, but as a rule they are 
engaged in the service of Vishnu temples, and are flower-gatherers, torch- 
bearers and strolling minstrels. Buchanan supposed them to be the 
remains of an extensive priesthood Vho formerly held the same relation 
to the Holeya that the Brahmans now do to the Sildras. But as a sect 
they appear to be of more modern origin. They call themselves 
Vaishnavas and correspond with the Baisnabs in Bengal. They are 
followers of Chaitanya, from whose name, or that of Sdtdnana, one of his 
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disciples, their designation may be derived. Properly speaking, they 
are not a caste, but a religious sect of votaries of Vishnu, more 
especially in the form of Krishna, who have ceased to regard caste 
distinctions. In the north of India admission to the sect is obtained 
by payment to a Gosayi and partaking of food with other members of 
the sect. 

Jaina. —The priests of this religion have been returned as 
Tirthankara (2,564) and Pitambara (5). The Jaina yatis or clergy 
here belong to the sect of Digambara, properly, clad with space, that 
is nude, but they cover themselves with a yellow robe, and hence 
\he name Pitambara. An account of the Jaina will be found under 
Religion. 

The Devotees and religious mendicants are,—among Hindus, Ddsari 
(1,178), Sannyasi (684), Gosdyi (424), and Bairdgi (222): among 
Lingayits, Ayya, Ganadhisvara, Shatsthala and Vader (956): among 
Jains, Digambara (5,477), Svetambara (85), and Bavaji (i). 

Dasari are mendicants belonging to different castes of Sddras. 
They become Dasas, or servants, dedicated to the god at Tirupati, by 
virtue of a particular vow, made either by themselves or relatives at 
some anxious or dangerous moment, and live by begging in his name. 
Ddsaris are strictly Vishnuvites, as the vow is taken only by castes who 
are worshippers of that deity. Dasaris are always invited by Sildras 
on ceremonial days and feasted. The subdivisions are Dharma, Giidama, 
S'anku, and Tfrunama Dasaris. 

A Sannyasi is properly a man who has forsaken all. He hgs 
renounced the world, and leads a life of celibacy and abstemiousness, 
devoting himself to religious meditation and abstraction, and to study 
of the holy books. He is considered to have attained to a state of 
exalted piety that places him above most of the restrictions of caste 
and ceremony. It is the fourth ds'rama or final stage of life for the 
three higher orders. The number of Brahman Sannyasis is very small, 
and chiefly confined to those who are gurus or bishops of the different 
sects. These are as a rule men of learning and the heads of 
monasteries, w^here they have a number of disciples under instruction 
who are trained for religious discu.ssion. They are supported entirely 
by endowments and the contributions of their disciples. Periodical 
tours are undertaken for the purpose of receiving the offerings of 
their followers. They travel in gredt state, with elephants, horses, and 
a retinue of disciples. On the approach of a guru to any place all 
the inhabitants of pure birth go out to meet him : the lower classes are 
not admitted to his presence. On being conducted to the principal 
temple, he bestows upadisa or chakrdntikam on such as have not 
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received these ceremonies (which may be considered analogous to 
confirmation by prelates in the English Church), and distributes holy 
water. He inquires into their matters of contention or transgressions 
against the rules of caste, and having disposed of these, hears his 
disciples and other learned men dispute on theological subjects. This 
is the grand field for acquiring reputation among the Brahmans.^ The 
gurus are bound to spend all they get in what is reckoned as charitable 
distribution, that is in the support of men and buildings dedicated to 
the service of the gods. But the majority of the Sannydsis (of whom 
no less than 412 are in the Kolar District, and 175 in Tumkur) are a 
class of Sildra devotees who live by begging and pretend to powers of 
divination. I'hey wear the clerical dress of red ochre and allow the 
hair to grow unshorn. They are married and often have settled 
abodes, but itinerate, and their descendants keep up the sect and follow 
the same calling. 

The Gosayi are followers of Chaitanya, the Vishnuvite reformer 
of the sixteenth century, whose original disciples, six in number, were 
so called. They never marry, but the order is recruited from all the 
four principal castes, especially the two highest, and those who join are 
cut off for ever from their own tribes. Such as lead a strictly ascetic 
life are called Avadhilta, while those who engage in commerce and 
trade arc called Dandi. Most of those in Mysore belong to the latter 
subdivision, and are wealthy merchants from northern and western 
India, settled in Mysore, Bangalore and other chief towns, dealing 
largely in jewels and valuable embroidered cloths. The profits of their 
traffic go to their Mahant or teacher. The property of either Avadhilta 
or Dandi devolves on his chela or adopted disciple. 

The Bairdgi are followers of Ramanand, the Vishnuvite reformer, 
who early forsook the cares of the world and gave himself up to 
Vairagya, or the renunciation of all worldly desires, becoming the first 
Vairagi or Bairagi. Prom his four disciples arose four sects, each of 
which is composed of Nihangs, those who are purely ascetics and lead 
secluded lives, and Samaydgis, who marry and live with their families ; 
but both orders can eat together. Many profess to be physicians and 
herbalists, while others pretend to be alchemists. All are beggars, and 
as pilgrims resort to holy places, especially to Tirupati. Their usual 
route in the south fis from Rames'vara to Tptadri, which is in that 
neighbourhood, S'rirangam, Gopalswamibetta, Melukdte and Tirupati. 
They are also called Sadhu and are all worshippers of Vishnu and 

* These disputations are said to be very similar to those which were common 
among the doctors of the Romish Church seven or eight hundred years ago.— 
Btichanan. 
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adherents of S'rfvaishnava Brahmans. They are mostly taken from 
the Siidra castes, but many of them wear the triple cord and 
profess themselves to be Gauda Brahmans from the north. Half 
the number at the census time were in Bangalore District and a 
considerable number in Kadur. 'Fhere were none in Hassan and 
Shimoga, and only three in Chitaldroog. 

The Yader, a corruption of Odeyar or Vadeyar, meaning lord or 
master, are lingayits like the Jangama. They are held in great veneration 
in their sect and are feasted by laymen on all important occasions, 
especially at S'ivaratri, when their attendance is said to be in such great 
demand that they have to hurry from house to house, just tasting a 
morsel in each. Mostly in Kadur, Mysore and Shimoga Districts; 
none in Kolar and Hassan. 

The Digambara and Svetambara are the two great sects of the 
Jains. The derivation of the former name has already been given 
above. The Svetambara are those who are clad in white. This 
section is found more in the north of India, and is represented by but 
a small number in Mysore. The Digambara are said to live absolutely 
separated from society and from all worldly ties. Most numerous in 
Mysore, Tumkur and Kadur Districts. 

Quitting the religious groups we come to that of the professional 
Writers, of whom there are to8 Kanakkan and 6 Kayastha, all in the 
Civil and Military Station of Bangalore. The former may be allied to 
the Karnams and Kanakka-pillai (commonly called ("onocopoly) of the 
Madras country, who are village and other accountants. The Kanakkan 
include the subdivisions of Karnikar, Sirkanakkan, and Sirkarnikar. 
The Kayastha are from northern India and have a subdivision called 
Maditr. 

Next are Musicians and Ballad-reciters, the well-known Bhats or 
Bhatraju, numbering 1,388, and found chiefly in the eastern and 
southern Districts. They speak Telugu and are supposed to have 
come from the Northern Sarkars. They were originally attendants on 
Hindu princes as professional bards, singing their praises and reciting 
ballads on the wondrous deeds of their ancestors.^ Now, from want of 

' The name is a curious approximation to that of the western hard^ and their 
offices are nearly similar. No Hindu Raja is without his hhnis. Haidar, although 
not a Hindu, delighted to be constantly p(;eceded by them, aifd they are an appendage 
to the state of man)' other Musalman chiefs. They have a wonderful facility in 
speaking im])rovisatore, on any subject proposed to them, a declamation in measures, 
which may be considered as a sort of medium between blank verse and modulated 
prose ; but their proper profession is that of chaunting the exploits of former days in 
the front of the troops while marshalling for battle, and inciting them to emulate the 
glory of their ancestors. — IVt’/Zcs, in 1810. 
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their ordinary employment, they have descended into the mendicant 
class. They are principally worshippers of Vishnu. 

The Dancers and Singers follow, composed of Natuva (1,804) and 
Kaikola (5,672). The subdivisions are Binkali Kaikola, Bdgavdru, 
Devadasi, (Jayaka, J.dkabalike, Nayaksani. The women dance and 
sing; the men are musicians and accompany them on various instru¬ 
ments. Nearly all the Kaikola are in Mysore District; those that 
speak Kannada are of Lingdyit connection and called Basavi. The 
Natuva are most numerous in Kolar and Mysore Districts : those who 
speak Telugu are of the Telugu Banajiga caste. 'Fhe females are 
generally prostitutes and attached as dancing girls to Hindu temples^ 
'rhe class is recruited either from those born in it or those adopted 
from any of the Hindu castes. Sometimes the parents of a girl have 
dedicated her to a temple even before her birth; in other cases good- 
looking girls are purchased from parents who are too poor to maintain 
them. 

The last fnofessional group is the Chitari, who are classed as 
Rachevar, and composed of Chitragara, also called Bannagara (912), 
mostly in Mysore, Tumkur and Chitaldroog Districts, and Jinagara 
(3,728), nearly all in Shimoga District. 'I'hey are painters, decorators 
and gilders, and make trunks, palanquins, lacquer toys and wooden 
images for temples, cars, etc. 

'rhe Commercial class (C) consists entirely of Merchants and Traders. 
The following are the principal divisions according to strength, with 
their distribution. There are also 161 Jlaniya, 2 Milltani, and i Jat, 
all in the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore; 83 Marvadi, and 71 
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Of the 292,073 Lingayita, forming 62 per cent, of the trading com¬ 
munity, 222,389 are returned by that name alone and preponderate in 
Mysore District. Other divisions are Linga Banajiga (37,322), most 
numerous in Chitaldroog and Hassan Districts; Sajjana (30,424), 
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more than half in Shimoga District; Sthaladava (1,243), nearly all in 
Bangalore District; Panchamasdle (182), nearly the whole in the Civil 
and Military Station of Bangalore; Hirehasube (loi), almost all in 
Mysore District; and Kdrisetti (52), all in Tumkur District. Further 
subdivisions are Badagalava, Bannadava, Basale, Bavane, Gada Lin- 
gayita, Gaddigeyava, J6ti Banajiga, Kannadiga, Kanthapavade, Kaikola, 
Melpdvade, Nirumelinava, Pctemanc, Togasetti, and Turukane 
Banajiga. In the rural parts they arc perhaps engaged more in agri¬ 
culture than in trade. 

The Banajiga number 114,735, -4 

traders. The strongest section is that of Telugu Banajiga (59,495), the 
greater number in Kolar and Bangalore I )istricts, as are also those put 
down simply as Banajiga (17,779). The Setli (14,875) are most 
numerous in Tumkur District and the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore. The Dasa (7,925) are chiefly in Mysore District. The 
Bale (5,378), makers and vendors of glass bangles, are chiefly in the 
Civil and Military Station of Bangalore. The Ve]e (3,601), or betel-leaf 
sellers, arc most numerous in Mysore and 'Purnkur Districts. DtVadiga 
(2,315), bangle-sellers, nearly all in Shimoga District, and the rest in 
Kadur District; Nayadu (1,141), most numerous in Bangalore and 
Chitaldroog Districts; Huvvadiga (905) or flower-sellers, nearly all in 
Kadur District; Araje (340) or cotton-sellers, mostly in Mysore and 
Bangalore Districts; Sukhamanji (313), nearly all in Bangalore 
District, and the rest in Kolar District; and Miitlarasu (7), all in the 
Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, make u[) the remaining chief 
sections. The minor subdivisions are A'di, Aggada, Akulc^i, Bherisetti, 
Banta, Bidara, Desayi, Dharmaraju, Gajulabalji, Gandhildibalji, 
Gerbajli, Gaudu, Ganga, Kalayi, Kammc, Kannada, Kapali, Kavare, 
Kempd, Kempu, Kolia, Kotta, langabalji, Marasi, Mudusarebalji, 
Miirusire, Mutta, Muttaraju, Pagadala, Pasaluvate, S'ivachdra, Sdliya- 
setti, Vfrasaggada, and Yellamma. The principal occupations of 
Banajigas are agriculture, labour and trade of all kinds. 

The K 6 ?nati (29,054) and Nagar/a (22,964) are principally found in 
towns and large trade centres. Both claim to be \''aisyas, and the 
former are specially considered to be such. The Kdmati subdivisions 
arc Kannada, Mydda, Setti, ITikarma, Tuppada, and Yavamanta. The 
majority are worshippers of vS'iva and a few of Vijhnu, hut the chief 
object of reverence is the goddess Kanyaka Parames van. All eat 
together and intermarry. They deal in cloth and, except spirits, in all 
kinds of merchandise, especially money and jewels, but never cultivate 
the ground nor become mechanics. The Nagarta, besides 4,297 only 
so named, chiefly in Bangalore and Kolar Districts, are subdivided into 
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Ay6dhydnagara (39), all in Bangalore District; Bheri (229), nearly all 
in Kolar District; Namadhari (15,428), mostly in Shimoga and Kadur 
Districts; and Vais'ya (2,971), most numerous in Bangalore and Kolar 
Districts. There are also minor sections called S'ivachar and Yaishnava. 
Of the Nagarta some are worshippers of Vishnu and others of S'iva: 
of the latter a part wear the linga and others not. The three sects do 
not intermarry or eat together. They are dealers in bullion, cloth, 
cotton, drugs and grain, but do not cultivate the ground or follow any 
handicraft trade, though some act as porters. 

The Mudali (5,437) or Mudaliyar, with the subdivision Agamudi, 
are of Tamil origin, from Arcot, Vellore and other places, the 
offspring of traders, servants and contractors who followed the 
progress of British arms. 'Fhe majority are in the cities of Bangalore 
and Mysore. They are a thriving and money-making class, and 
many of them are employed under (lovernment: they also engage 
in trade of all kinds, and as contractors for buildings and other public 
works. 

Of the Jama (1,981) and Snwaka (1,962) the great majority of the 
former and the whole of the latter are in Shimoga District, and probably 
represent a very ancient trading community of those parts. "J'he Ladar 
(2,046) are traders from the Mahratta country, and are principally 
settled in the Mysore 1 )istrict. 

The Baniya are wealthy money-lenders from other parts. Their 
divisions are Agarvala, Bakkal, Jaman, Multani, and Oswal. The 
Mdrvddi (Dodaya and Kumbi), Gijardti and Multdni are traders from 
the countries after whose names they are called. The Marvadi deal in 
pearls and cloths, 'fhe Gujarati are small money-lenders, and also 
trade in jewels, cloths and other articles. 

I'he class Arti.san and Village Menial (D) includes the following :— 
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The subjoined table shows their distribution over the several 
Districts ;— 
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1,516 

3,127 

11,568 

34,717 

8,566 

10,956' 

10,000 

8,673 

Sarige ... 

10 

5 i 

— 



— i 

— 

— 

lk*.sta 

8,357 

3 , 9 ^ 0 ' 

4,201 

59,550 

7,628 

7,2901 

4,102 

4.859 

I'diga ... 

2.569 

1,708 

5,348 

8,450 

2,757 

10,944, 

3,8«2 

4,279 

Holeya ... 

81,369 

57,665 

23,616 

173,003 

« 7,055 

38,000! 

51,291 

8,491 

IStadiga ... 

46,329 

39,661 

48,324 

24,179 

11,190 

23 , 043 i 

10,453 

37,142 


The PdncMla^ as their name implies, embrace five guilds of artisans, 
namely, Agasale, or goldsmiths; Kanchugara, brass and copper smiths; 
Kammara, blacksmiths; Ilaclagi, carpenters \ and Kalkutaka, stone¬ 
masons. They profess to be descended from the five sons of Vis'va- 
karma, the architect of the gods, who severally adopted these pro¬ 
fessions. The various trades are not confined to particular families, 
but may be followed according to the individual inclination. 'Fhe 
Panchala wear the triple cord and consider themselves equal to the 
Brahmans, who, however, deny their pretensions. I'he goldsmiths are 
the recognized heads of the clan and have a caste jurisdiction over the 
rest. 

The Agasale, or Akkasale proper (63,578), and goldsmith Pdnchala 
(31,958) have also subdivisions called Bailu Akkasale or Rdtvad (337), 
Pattar or Pattari (747), Oja or Vajar (737), and Jalagara (258), as well 
as A'chari, Arava Panchala, Maim, Maya, Panchagrama, Sajjana, Sonar, 
Sonajiband, Vaivaghni, Vis'va, Vis'vabrahma, and Vis vaghni. Some 
are followers of S'iva and others of Vishnu, but the difference in 
religion is no bar to intermarriage or social intercourse. The most 
influential members are among the S'aivas and wear the linga, but they 
do not associate with any other linga-wearers. The Jalagara are the 
people who wash the sand of streams for gold. The majority are 
returned from Mysore District. 

The Kanchugdra (369) or brass and copper smiths are divided 
between the Bangalore and Mysore Districts. The section called 
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Gejjegara (27) are all in Mysore. These make the small round bells 
used for tying about the heads or necks of bullocks. Dancing girls 
also bind them to the ankles when dancing, and postal runners have a 
bunch at the end of the rod on which they carry the mail bags, the 
jingle giving notice of their approach. 

The Kammara (6,250) or blacksmiths, include Bailu Kamm^ra, 
Kajlar and Karman. The Kammara is a member of the village cor¬ 
poration, and in addition to working in iron often acts as a carpenter as 
well. In the repair of carts and agricultural implements his services 
arc constantly in demand. 

I'hc Bacjagi (8,643) carpenters, and Gaundar (3), the latte? 

confined to the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, have sections 
called Banchachara, (iudigara, S'ilpi and VisVakarma. The Badagi is 
also a member of the village corporation, but the profession of 
carpentry is now taken up by other castes, such as Kunchitiga and 
Wokkaliga, not to mention Musalmans. The Gudigara are specially 
the producers of the beautiful sandal-wood carving for which the 
Mysore country is famous. 'J'hey are settled in Shimoga District, 
chiefly at Sorab. S'ilpi are properly sculptors, and might be classed 
among masons. 

The Ndyinda or barbers, also called Hajam, include a number of 
sections, namely, Balaji, Hajantri, Bengali, Karnata, Kelasi, Konda, 
Kondamangala, Mangala, Nata, Ndtamangala, Reddi, S'ilavanta, 
Teluga and Uppina. The Ndyinda is a member of the village 
corporation. They speak both Kannada and Telugu, and are generally 
employed as musicians as well as barbers : in the former capacity they 
are in great requisition at fea.sts and marriages. They include wor¬ 
shippers of both Vishnu and S'iva, the S'ilavanta being Lingayits. 

'rhe Darji or tailors, besides 4,817 so returned, include Shimpi or 
Chippiga (12), Namdev (3,566) and Rangare (2,269). latter are 

also dyers and calico-printers. The Darji are immigrants from the 
Mahratta country and specially worship Vitlhdba or Krishna. 

The Neyigdra (86,986) are weavers proper, the G6niga (1,426) being 
specially sack weavers and makers of gunny bags (^V////). The main 
divisions of the former are Devanga (49,006), I'ogata or Dandasetti 
(^ 3 » 30 o)» Sale or Sdliga (10,255), Bilimagga (9,946), Seniga (105), 
Patvegdr (3,174), Khatri (946), and Saurashtraka (254). In these are 
included minor sections called Jdda, Kuruvina, Padmamurikinati, 
Padmasdle, Pattasale, Patndlukdr, Sakunasdle, and Singundi. 

The Kannada Devanga are weavers who wear the linga, but they 
have no intercourse with the Linga Banajiga. They worship S'iva and 
Parvati, and their son Ganes'a, who is a special patron of their looms. 
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There are also Telugu D^vanga, who are of two sects, one of whom 
worship Vishnu and the other S'iva, but the latter do not wear the 
linga. This difference of religion is no bar to intermarriage, and the 
wife adopts the religion of her husband. The Togata, most numerous 
in the eastern Districts, are of Telugu origin and worshippers of S'iva 
in the form of his consort Chaudes'vari. 'Fhey manufacture the 
coarse kinds of cloth that are worn only by the poorer classes. The 
Sdle or Siiliga are also Telugu by origin, and comprise the Padmasale 
or Pattasalc, who are worshippers of Vishnu, and the S'akunasale, who 
are worshippers of S'iva and wear the linga. The two sects do not 
Thtermarry. The Bilimagga, most numerous in Mysore District, call 
themselves Kuruvina Banajiga, and regard the former designation as 
a nickname. They are an indigenous caste and speak Kannada: 
worshippers of S'iva. The Seniga, confined to Kolar and Bangalore 
Districts, are a wealthy caste of weavers, immigrants from the lower 
Carnatic, and speak Kannada. 'Fhey si)ecially manufacture cloths for 
female wear, of superior kind and high value. They arc Lingayits by 
religion, but are not friendly with the other IJngayits. 

The Patvegar, of whom the majority are in Bangalore District, are 
silk weavers and speak a language allied to Mahratti. 'Phey worship 
all the Hindu deities, but e.specially the S'akti or female energy, to 
which a goat is sacrificed on the night of the Dasara festival, a 
Musalman officiating as slaughterer, for which he receives certain fees. 
After the sacrifice the family of the Patvegar partake of the flesh. 
The caste have the reputation of not being over cleanly in their habits. 
The Khatri, all but two being in the Bangalore District, arc also silk 
weavers, and in manners, customs and language are akin to the 
Patvegars, but do not intermarry with them, though the two castes eat 
together. They claim to be Kshatriyas. The Saurashtraka, commonly 
known as Patniili or Jamkhdnvala, are, all but 7, in the Bangalore Dis¬ 
trict. They manufacture superior kinds of cotton and woollen carpets, 
and also shawls of cotton and silk mixture. They are worshippers of 
Vishnu. 

The Goniga (1,205), as already described above, are sack weavers. 
More than a half are in the Bangalore District. Other divisions are 
Janapa (32) and Sadhuvams'astha (189), the latter all in Tumkur 
District. Some are agriculturist.s, and some grain jprters. 

The Agasa or Asaga are waslicrmen. They are divided into 
Kannada Agasa and Telugu Agasa, who neither eat together nor 
intermarry. But there are numerous subdivisions, named Belli, 
Dhobi, Halemakkalu, Iraganti Madivali, Kapusdkalavadu, Madivdli, 
Morasu, Murikindti, Padata, Sakalavadu, Tamil and Vannan. The 
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Agasa IS a member of the village corporation and his office is 
hereditary. Besides washing he bears the torch in public processions 
and at marriages. The class seldom follow any other profes¬ 
sion than that of washing. Both men and women wash. Their 
proper beasts of burthen are asses, and these are sometimes employed 
■ in carrying grain from one place to another. Their principal object 
of worship is Ub])e, the steam which causes the garments to swell out 
in the pot of boiling water in which dirty clothes are steeped. 
Animals are sacrificed to the god with the view of preventing the 
clothes being burnt in the Ubbe pot. Under the name of Bhume 
Deva there are temples dedicated to this god in some large towns® 
the services being conducted by piljaris of the Agasa caste. They 
also worship Vishnu and other gods. Their gurus are Satanis. 

I'he Golla are cowherds and dairymen. The Kadu or forest (jolla 
(21,820) are distinct from the U'ru or town Golla (15,618) and other 
Golla (82,357) who belong to villages, and the two neither eat together 
nor intermarry. The subivisions of the caste are very numerous and 
are returned as follows:—Alla, Arava, Bokkasada, Bigamudre, 
Chapprada, Choliya, Dodcli, Edaiyar, Gauli or KachcheGauli, Gaulbans, 
Gayakavadi, (iopala, (iudejangaliga, lldlu, Jambala, Kankar, Kannada, 
Karadi, Karma, Karne, Kavadiga, Kempu, Kildri, Kolalu, Konar, 
Kuduchappara, Kuri, Mande, Nalla, Namadakula, Ndyi, Pdta, Pdta- 
yddavalu, Pilja, Punagu, Pitri, Raja, Salja, Sambara, Sonnan, Svdri, 
'Fellapusala, Telugu, Yadayar, Yakula, and Yadavakula. They worship 
Krishna, who is said to have been born in the caste, hormerly they, 
or a section of them, were largely employed in transporting money, 
both public and pri\’ate, from one part of the country to another, and 
are said to have been famed for their integrity in such matters. From 
this circumstance they are also called Dhanapdla or treasury guards. 
The Kddu Golla are mostly in Tumkur District, and a good many in 
Chitaldroog District. They live in thatched huts outside villages and 
are inclined to be nomadic. Some of their customs resemble those 
of the Kddu Kuruba. 

The Ktiruba are shepherds and weavers of blankets or camblets 
(kambllj. 'Phe Kddu Kuruba have already been noticed under forest 
and hill tribes. The remaining great body of the civilized are divided 
into two tribes, the^Hande Kuruba and Kuruba proper, who have no 
intercourse with one another. The latter worship Bire Devaru and 
are Sivites. Their priests are Brahmans and J6gis. The caste also 
worship a box, w^hich they believe contains the wearing apparel of 
Krishna, under the name of Junjappa. The subdivisions of the caste 
are Bdne, Banige, llanni, Bejli, Birappana ^^'okkalu, Byalada, 
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Gaudakula, Hale, Hajli, Halu, Heggade, Hosa, Jadi, Jatted^vara, 
Kambaji, Kanakaiyanajati, Kannada, Kenchala, Kotta, Kuri, Maji, 
Majjana, Majjige, Pdta, S'ale, Savanti, Suggala, and I'oppaJa. 'Phe Halu 
Kuruba (191,087), HandeKuruba(7,944), and Kambali Kuruba (7,792), 
are mostly weavers of kamblis. Parts of Chitaldroog and the town of 
Kolar are noted for the manufacture of a superior kind of a fine 
texture like homespun. The women spin wool. 

The Gdniga are oilprcssers and oilmongers. 'J'hey are known by 
different names, according to the special customs of their trade, such 
as Hegganiga, those who yoke two oxen to the stone oil-mill; 
Kirugilip’ga (principally in Mysore District), those who make oil in 
'wooden miWs * WontiyeUu Ganiga, those who use only one bullock In 
the mill. T'hey are also known collectively as 36tipana or ]6tinagara, 
the light-giving tribe. The other subdivisions are Kannada, 'Pelugu and 
Setti. There is a small section called Sajjana, who wear the linga and 
have no intercourse with the others. But the caste generally includes 
worshippers both of Vishnu and Siva. 

'file Kitmbdra are porters and tile-makers, and members of the 
village corporation. Of the two main divisions of Kannada and 
Telugu, the former claim to be superior. I'he subdivisions are 
Gaudakula, Gundikula, Kosava, Kulala, Navige, Salivahana, 'Jamil 
and Vadama. 

The Uppdra or saltmakers arc so called chiefly in the eastern 
Districts \ in the southern they are called Uppaliga and in the western 
Melusakkare. There are two classes, the Kannada and the Telugu. 
The former are principally engaged in making earth-salt, and the latter 
as bricklayers and builders. The well to-do or Sreshtha also undertake 
public works on contract and the erection of ordinary Hindu houses. 
They are both Vishnuites and S'lvites. 

The small body of Sarige or gold-lace makers are Rachevar by caste. 
They are all in the Bangalore and Kolar Districts. 

The Besta are fishermen, boatmen and palanquin-bearers. This is 
their designation principally in the east; in the south they are called 
Toreya, Ambiga and Parivara; in the west Kabyara and Gange- 
makkalu. Those who speak Telugu call themselves Bhoyi. There 
are some other smaller sections of inferior rank, named Bejli, 
Bhoja, Chammadi, Kabbaliga, J^dlaki, Palyapat^ Rayaravuta and 
Sunnakallu. The latter are lime-burners. Many of the females are 
cotton-spinners and some of the men are weavers of cloth. There are 
also some in the employment of Government as peons and in other 
capacities. Most of the caste are worshippers of Siva. 

The Tdiga are toddy-drawers, their hereditary occupation being to 
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extract the juice of palm-trees and to distil spirits from it. In the 
Malnad they are known as Halepaika (15,000), and were formerly 
employed as soldiers under the local rulers. Many of them are now in 
household service. Most of them also hold land, and are agriculturists. 
The other subdivisions are Bilva, Devar, Sigroyidalu, Telugu Sanar, 
Tenginahdle. They worship all the Hindu deities, as well as S'aktis, 
and especially the pots containing toddy. 

'fhe Hokya and Mddiga form the great body of outcastes. The 
former have already been described above (p. 215). I'hese, in addi¬ 
tion to their duties as village watchmen, scouts and scavengers, are 
em])loyed as field-hands, and in all kinds of manual labour. They als6 
make various kinds of coarse cotton or woollen cloths in hand-looms, 
while the Alemdn furnish recruits for the Barr sepoy regiments. There 
are two tribes, Kannada and Telugu Holeya, who eat together but do 
not intermarry. Their subdivisions are very numerous, but the follow¬ 
ing arc said to be the i)rincipal ones:—Kannada, flangadikara, 
Maggada, Morasu, Telugu, Tigula and Tamil Holeya or Pareya. The 
minor sections are Agani, Aleman, Balagai, Bcjlikiila, Hhiimi, Chakra, 
C'halavadi, Chambula, Chavana, Chillaravar, Ddsari, Gollate, Jhadmali, 
Jintra, Jdti, Kalu, Karniltaka, Knpu, Konga, Kurupatte, LcSkotlara- 
pareya, Madya, Mala, Ma.salu, Mattige, Nagaru, Nallar, Pdle, Palji, 
Panne, Pasali, Rampada, Roppada, Sambii, Sangu, Sdra, S'idlukula, 
S6mesa, langa, 'J\anga]a, Tirukula, 1 'ude, Toti, Uggranada, Vadaga, 
Valange, Vannc, ^"arka, Velagi, Vellala, Valjuvar, Veluva, \^anniyar, 
Virabhagna and Vira.sambu. 

They are regarded as unclean by the four principal castes, and 
particularly by the Brahmans. In the rural parts, especially, when a 
Holeya has to deliver anything to a Brahman, he places it on the 
ground and retires to a distance, and when meeting one in a street or 
road he endeavours to get away as far as possible. Brahmans and 
Holeyas mutually avoid passing through the quarters they respectively 
occupy in the villages, and a wilful transgression in this respect, if it 
did not create a riot, would make purification necessary, and that not 
only on the part of the higher caste but even on the part of the lower. 
With all this, there is no restriction in the Mysore State on the acquisi¬ 
tion of land or property by Holeyas, and under the various blending 
influences of the tynes—educational, missionary, and others—members 
of this class are rising in importance and acquiring wealth. So much 
so ♦hat in the cities and large towns their social disabilities are, to a 
great extent, being overcome, and in public matters especially their 
complete ostracism can hardly be maintained. 

In the Maidan parts of the country, the Holeya, as the kulavddt\ had 
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a recognized position in the village, and has always been regarded as 
an ultimate referee in cases of boundary disputes. In the Malnad he 
was merely a slave, of which there were two classes,—the huttdl^ or 
slave born in the house, the hereditary serf of the family; and the 
mauudl-t or slave of the soil, who was bought and sold with the land. 
These are, of course, now emancipated, and are benefiting by the free 
labour and higher wages connected with coffee plantations, often to the 
detriment of the areca-nut gardens, which were formerly kept up by 
their forced labour. 

The Madiga are similar to the Holeya, but are looked down upon 
hy the latter as inferior. Tliey are tbii^ or village scavengers, and 
nirganfi] or watermen, in charge of the sluices of tanks and channels, 
regulating the supply of water for irrigation. They are principally dis¬ 
tinguished from the Holeya in being workers in leather. The carcases 
of dead cattle are removed by them, and the hides dressed to provide 
the thongs f)y which bullocks are strapped to the yoke, the leather 
buckets used for raising water in kapile wells, and other articles 
required by the villagers. I'hey are also cobblers, tanners and shoe¬ 
makers, and the increasing demand for hides is putting money into 
their purses. 

Their subdivisions arc Arava, Chakkili, Chammar, (lampa, (jampa- 
sdlc, (.lop])asale, Hcdigebuvva, Kanchala, Kannada, Marabilvva, 
Morasn, Matangi, Tirukula, Singadi, Tanigebuvva, 'Telugu, U'ru and 
Vainadu. They are worshippers of Vishnu, S'ivaand S'aktis, and have 
five different gurus or maths in the Mysore country, namely, at Kadave, 
Kddihalli, Kongarji, Nelamangala and Konkallu. 'I’hey also call 
themselves Jambava and Matanga. There is, moreover, a general 
division of the caste into Dcs'abhaga, who do not intermarry with the 
others. Though subordinate to the maths above mentioned, they 
acknowledge S'rfvaishnava Brahmans as their gurus. The Des'abhaga 
are composed of six classes, namely, Bijjdru, Malldru, Amaravatiyavaru, 
Muniga]u, Yanamaldru and Morabuvvadavaru. 

Certain privileges enjoyed by the Holeya and Madiga in regard to 
temple worship will be found described in connection with Melukote 
and Belilr. 

The Mbchi (746) are not to be classed with the Madiga, except in 
the matter of working in leather. They are immigrryits, who, it is said, 
came into Mysore with Khasim Khan, the general of Aurangzeb, and 
settled originally in Sira and Kolar. They claim to be Kshatriyas and 
Rajputs, pretensions which are not generally admitted. They are shoe¬ 
makers and saddlers by trade, and all S'aivas by faith. They have sub¬ 
divisions called Gujarat, Kannada, Kempala and Marita. 
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The next class (E) is styled Vagrant Minor Artisans and Performers, 
and is composed of the following groups :— 


Earth-workers and Stone-dressers 

Wodda 

107,203 

Mat and Basket-makers . 

Meda 

4,261 

Hunters and Fowlers . 

Beda 

217,128 

Miscellaneous, and Disreputalde Livers ... 

Jdgi, &c 

10,884 

Tumblers and Acrobats . 

Domba, Jetti ... 

3^703 

Jugglers, Snake-charmers, &c . 

(laradiga 

876 


The large and useful class of Woddas is composed of Kallu Woclda and 
Mannu Wodcia, between whom there is no social intercourse, nor any 
intermarriage, lloth worship all the Hindu deities and S'aktis, Vjut if 
goddess named Yellama seems to be a special object of reverence. 
The Kallu Wodda are stonemasons, quarrying, transporting, and build¬ 
ing with stone, and very dexterous in moving large masses of it by 
simple mechanical means. They consider themselves superior to the 
Mannu Wodda. "I'he latter are chiefly tank-diggers, well-sinkers, and 
generally skilful navvies for all kinds of earthwork, the men digging 
and the women removing the earth. Though a hard-working class, 
they have the reputation of assisting professional thieves in committing 
dacoities and robberies, principally, however, by giving information as 
to where and how plunder may be easily obtained. 'J'he young and 
robust of the Mannu Wodda of both sexes travel about in caravans in 
search of employment, taking with them their infants and huts, which 
consist of a few sticks and mats. Wherever they obtain any large 
earthwork, they form an encampment in the neighbourhood. The 
older members settle in the outskirts of towns, where many of both 
sexes now find employment in various capacities in connection with 
sanitary conservancy. The Wodda, as their name indicates, were 
originally immigrants from Orissa and the 7 'elugu country, and they 
generally speak Telugu. They eat meat and drink spirits, and are 
given to polygamy. The men and women of the caste eat together. 
The subdivisions arc Bailu, Bhdja, B6yi, Hale, Jarupa, Jangalpatte- 
burusu, Telugu, Tigala, Uppu and U'ru. They are most numerous 
in the eastern and northern Districts. 

The Meda or Gauriga are mat and basket-makers, and workers in 
bamboo and cane. One-fourth are in Shimoga District, and a good 
number in Mysore and Kadur Districts. 

The Beda or Nayaka consist of two divisions, Telugu and Kannada, 
who neither eat together nor intermarry. One-third of the number are 
in Chitaldroog District, and the greater proportion of the rest in Kolar 
and Tumkur Districts. They were formerly hunters and soldiers by 
profession. Most of the Mysore Pallegars belong to this caste, and 
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the famous infantry of Haidar and Tipu was largely composed of 
B^das. Now their principal occupation is agriculture, labour and 
Government service as revenue peons and village police. They claim 
descent from Valmiki, the author of the Ramayana, and are chiefly 
Vaishnavas, but worship all the Hindu deities. In some parts they 
erect a circular hut for a temple, with a stake in the middle, which is 
the god. In common with the Golla, Kuruba, Mddiga and other 
classes, they often dedicate the eldest daughter in a family in which no 
son is born, as a Basavi or pro.stitute; and a girl falling ill is similarly 
vowed to be left unmarried, which means the same thing. The main 
divisions are Hdiu (3,929), Ndyaka (15,453)? l^dljegdr (48), Barika, 
Kannaiyanajati, Kirataka, and Machi or Myasa. (9,175)- minor 

subdivisions are Arava, Bdlajdgi, Ciujjari, Hafli, Kanaka, Modayavaru, 
Muchchalamire, Mugla, Nagi, Telugu and Yanamala. The Machi or 
Mydsa, also called Chunchu, call for special notice. Many of them live 
in hills and in temporary huts outside inhabited places. 'Fhe remarkable 
point about them is that they practise the rite of circumcision, which is 
performed on the boys of ten or twelve years of age. I'hey also eschew 
all strong drink, and that so scrupulously that they will not use materials 
from the date-palm in their buildings, nor even touch them. On the 
other hand they eat beef, but of birds only partridge and quail. Possibly 
these peculiarities may have ari.sen from forced conversion to Islam in 
the days of Tipu. With the Musalman rite they also combine Hindu 
usages at the initiation of boys, and in the segregation of women in child¬ 
birth follow^ the customs of other quasi jungle tribes. 'J'he dead are cre¬ 
mated, and their ashes scattered on tangadi bushes (cassia auriculaia). 

In the Miscellaneous group the /dgi (9,692) are the most numerous. 
They are mendicant devotees recruited from all castes. Their divisions 
are Gantijdgi, Gorava, Helava, Jangaliga, Monda, Pakanati, Pichcha- 
kunte, Sillekyata and Uddinakorava. They mostly pretend to be 
fortune-tellers, while the Jangaliga and Pakanati deal in drugs, and 
wander about calling out the particular diseases they profess to cure by 
means of their wares. 

The Budubudike (1,092) are gypsy beggars and fortune-tellers from 
the Mahratta country, one section being called Busare. "I'hey pretend 
to consult birds and reptiles, and through them to predict future events. 
They use a small double-headed drum, which is soynded by whisking it 
about so as to be struck by the krfotted ends of a string attached to 
each side. The others of this group of beggars are Sudugadusidda 
(46), Gondaliga (29), Pandaram and Valluvar (15), Karma (7), and 
S'dniyar (3). The first are all in Shimoga District, and the last three 
in the Civil and Military. Station of Bangalore. 
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The Tumblers and Acrobats include Domba (2,500) ard Jatti (1,203). 
The former are buffoons, tumblers, and snake-ch^ -mers. They are 
supposed to be descendants of an aboriginal tribe froi.i the north of India 
(Dorns probably). The Jatti or Jetti, also called Mushtiga in the 
western Districts, are professional athletes and wrestlers, or Malla. 
They are Rachevar by caste. Nearly a half are in the Mysore District. 
A number are maintained in connection with the palace, and are 
trained from infancy in daily exercises for the express purpose of 
exhibition. An interesting account of this order, as it existed at the 
beginning of the century, extracted from Wilks, was given in the first 
edition. • 

The group of Oarudiga and Modihidiyuva consists of jugglers, snake- 
charmers, and conjurers. 

The last class (F) is styled Races and Nationalities, numbering 
291,168, and includes the Musalmans and Europeans, with Eurasians 
and Native Christians. 'Fhe following are the figures :— 


Asiatic Races i)f reputed foreign origin— 


Musalmans . . 

... 244,601 

I’arsis, Jews, Chinese, &c . 

. 79 

Mixed Asiatic Races— 

Lal)l)e. 

. 3 » 7 i 7 

J’injari. 

. 2,180 

IMndari. 

. 2,048 

Mapile and others . 

. 427 

Non-Asiatic Races— 

English, Scotch and Irish . 

. 5.943 

(Jther Europeans 

. 288 

Eurasians . . 

. 3.931 

Native Christians ... 

. 27,954 


The Musalmans belong to one of two religious sects—the Sunni and 
Shiah—the great majority being Sunnis. They are so called from 
accepting the Sunnat or traditional law, based on the sayings and 
practice of Muhammad, as of authority supplementary to the Kuran. 
They also revere equally the four successors of the prophet, alleging that 
he made no arrangements for hereditary succession and left the matter 
to the faithful. The Shiahs, on the other hand, attach supreme impor¬ 
tance to the lineal descent of the Imam or head of the faithful. They 
therefore reject the claims of the three Khalifs that succeeded 
Muhammad and recognize Ali, the. fourth Khalif, husband of Fatima, 
the prophet’s only surviving child, as the true Imam, followed by their 
two sons Hasan and Husain. To the usual formula of belief they add 
“ Ali is the Khalif of God.” 

The following is the distribution of the Musalmans in the several 
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Districts. There are also 892 Sharif, 244 Meman, and 861 returned 
only as Musalmans, besides 28 Arabs, 2 Kandaharis, and 2 Baluchis. 



1 


. 





bfl 

Class. 

' 1 
tc 
c 

i 

Kolar. 

I'umkur 

! V 

] 1 

' 

Hassan. 

u 

' 1 

u 

3 

i 1 

i i 

2 

5 


pm 


1 



.A 


1 U 

Shekh 

1 

• • ; 3*<.923 

8,851 

! 14,247 

28,634 

9,324 

>f <.«34 

, 10,9 F 2 

12,842 

Siiiyid 

.. , 11407 

6,541 

3.009 

7,327 

1,705 

4470 

>.943 

2,271 


1,999 

1,264 

, 1,032 

1,413 

481 

2,615 

376 

237 

J’athan . 

.. 11,057 

4,937 

4.462 

7,586 

1,828 

3*753 

2,117 

1,^39 

Haniti . 

•• : 33 

6 

i 127 

433 

G 9 

343 

14 

3 

4)airo 

.. 2419 


1 f 

i So 

— 


... 


Labbe . 

.. ; 1,098 i 

199 

1 92 

1,973 

67 

119 

I 61 

8 

Mapilc .. 

28 1 

— 

~ ; 

18 

71 

i 20 j 

41 , 

— 

rinjdri .. 

^,0 

447 

617 i 


26 

1 10 ■ 

I 

955 

Pinddri ... 


8081 
! 

1,027 ! 

_ j 

i 

33 1 

■ 


Total ... 

I 67,268 1 

22,225 j 

24.395 1 

48,491 j 

13,641 J 

i 

30,197 , 

15,565 , 

18,155 


'J no four classes first above given are those of reputed pure descent. 
But allbougli good families doubtless remain in various parts, the bulk 
arc of mixed descent, due to intermarriage and conversions, voluntary 
or enforced. Shekh denotes profierly a lineal descendant from 
Muhammad through his successors Abu Bakr and Umar; and Saiyid, 
a descendant through his son-in-law Ali and Husain. But these titles 
have probably been often assumed by converts promiscuously without 
reference to their signification. Pathans are of Afghan origin, descen¬ 
dants of Kutb-ud-I)in, the founder of the Pathan dynasty, and his 
followers; while Mughals are descended from Tartar chiefs who 
followed Tamerlane into India. The Sharif, nearly all in 'J umkur 
District, claim to be descended from nobility. 

The Hanifi are a sect of Sunnis who follow the teachings and tradi¬ 
tions of Abu Hanifa, one of the four great doctors of Islam. In 
practice one of their principal distinctions is in multiplying ceremonial 
ablutions. The Daire or Mahdavi are a sect peculiar to Mysore, 
principally settled at Channapatna in the Bangalore District, and at 
Bannur and Kirigdval in the Mysore District, 'fheir belief is that the 
Mahdi has already appeared in the person of one Saiyid Ahmed, who 
arose in Gujarat about 400 years ago claiming to be such. He obtained 
a number of followers and settled in Jivanpur in tfie Nizam’s Domin¬ 
ions. Eventually, being worsted in a great religious controversy, they 
were driven out of the Haidarabad country and found an abode at 
Channapatna. They have a separate mosque of their own, in which 
their priest, it is said, concludes prayers with the words “ the Imam 
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Mahdi has come and gone,” the people respondi^N in assent, and 
denouncing all who disbelieve it as infidels. They do not intermarry 
with the rest of the Musalmans. 'J’he Daire carry on an active 
trade in silk with the western coast, and are generally a well-to-do 
class. 

'Fhe Arabs, Kandaharis and Baluchis are mostly in Bangalore, and 
come here as horse-dealers and traders in c:loth. 

'Fhe I.abl)e and Mapile^ are by origin descendants of intermarriage 
between foreign traders (Arabs and Persians), driven to India by 
persecution in the eighth century, and women of the country, but the 
latter designation was taken by the children of those forcibly converted* 
to Islam in Malabar in the persecutions of 'Fipu Sultan’s time. The 
I^abbe belong to the C’oromandel coast, their principal seat being at 
Negapatam, while the Mapile belong to the Malabar coast. The 
former speak Tamil and the latter Malaydlam. 'Phe l^abbe arc an 
enterprising class of traders, settled in nearly all the large towns. They 
are vendors of hardware, collectors of hides, and large traders in coffee 
produce, but take up any kind of lucrative business. They are also 
established in considerable strength as agriculturists at (largesvari in 
the Mysore 1 )istrict. 

'Fhe Meman, all in the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, are 
immigrants from (.'utcli, come here for trade. By origin they appear to 
have been Raji)uts. 'The Pinjari, as their name indicates, are cleaners 
of cotton. They do not intermarry with other Musalmans, who as a rule 
have no intercourse with them. l"he Pindari were to a great extent 
Afghans, Mahrattas and Jats in origin, disbanded from the service of 
the Mughal empire, but became known as a tribe of freebooters who 
ravaged India on a grand scale, with large armies, and gave rise to many 
wars. 1 'hey were finally suppressed in Central India in 1817 in the 
time of the Marquess of I tastings. They are now settled down in the 
pursuit of peaceful occupations in agriculture and Government service 
of various kinds. 

The Parsis (35) are from Bombay, and engaged in trade, except a 
few who are in Government service. One-half are in Mysore, and most 
of the remainder are in Bangalore. Of the Jews (25), the majority are 
in Hassan 1 )istrict, relatives of an official there. I'he Armenians (8), 
Chinese (7), Burmese (4), and Singalese (3), are all in Bangalore. 

Of Europeans (6,231), the following is the distribution of the 
nationalities that are strongest in numbers :— 

^ Labbe is sup])osc(l l<> be derived from the Aral)ic“ here I am,” being 
the response of slaves lo the call of their masters. ^Tapile is apparently from 
Mapilla, Malayalam for “ son-in-law.” 
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C. and M. 
Station. 

District. 

& 

e 

H 

% 

X 

e 

C/J 

u 

■3 

s 

English 

3.933 

287 

216 

1 27 

215 

128 

31 

I9I 

17 

Scotch 

303 

I 

... 

I — 

3 

i - 

— 


— 

Irish 

583 

I 

— 

1 — 

I 

1 I 

— 

6 1 

1 — 

French 

62 

2 

I 

i — 

6 

1 2 

T 

^ ; 

— 

(jerman 

44 

4 

— 

1 — 

2 

1 

—’ i 

3 1 

1 

Italian 

2 

I 

i 85 

1 

1 

2 

' — 

— : 

— 

' — 


Of those from the United Kingdom, a considerable proportion 
4n the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore belong to the British 
Army. Such as are not included in the military are engaged in civil 
employ of various kinds under Government, or Railway Companies, 
and in business or trade, while a number are missionaries, pensioners, 
and so forth. The Europeans in Kolar District are mostly connected 
with the gold mines, all the Italians there being miners. Those in 
Mysore who are not Government servants or employed under the 
Palace, arc as in Bangalore. The Europeans in Kadur and Hassan 
Districts are principally coffee-planters. Besides the foregoing there 
are eleven Spaniards, eight Swiss, four Austrians, two Belgians, two 
Danes, and twenty-four others. Nearly all are in Bangalore, except six' 
of the Swiss, who are in Kadur District. 

The Eurasians number 3,931, of whom 2,649 are in the Civil and 
Military Station of Bangalore, and 401 in the Bangalore District. 
In the other Districts there are 276 in Kolar, 17 in Tumkiir, 208 
in Mysore, 97 in Hassan, 16 in Shimoga, 229 in Kadur, and 38 in 
Chitaldroog. The remarks under Europeans in great measure apply 
to these also, but they are as a rule in more subordinate positions. 
Anglo-Indian and Eurasian colonies have been formed at Whitefield 
and Sausmond, about fifteen miles to the east of Bangalore, the 
residents of which are occupied in agriculture and dairy-farming. 

The Native Christians are mostly Hindu by origin. Of the total 
number of 27,954, as many as 10,252 are in the Civil and Military 
Station, and 5,404 more in the District of Bangalore. Of the remain¬ 
ing Districts there are 2,418 in Kolar, 699 in Tumkiir, 2,509 in Mysore,. 
3,067 in Hassan, 1,603 in Shimoga, 1,773 j’n Kadur, and 229 in Chital¬ 
droog. A large number are no doubt domestic servants to Europeans 
and Eurasians, but they are found* in all grades oT life, and a certain 
proportion are settled in agricultural villages of their own, established 
by various missionary agencies. This is especially the case in the 
eastern and southern Districts. The Christian settlement of Sathalli in 
the Hassan District dates from the time of the Abb^ Dubois, the 
beginning of the century. 
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There arc thus twenty-four towns with a population exceeding 5,000, 
namely, 


Bangalore 

180,366 

Davangcrc. 

8,061 

Nanjangiul ... 

6,421 

Mysore . 

74,048 

Chikinagalur 

7,816 

llarihar 

6,385 

Scringapjitam.. 

12,551 

Anekal . 

7.419 

Closepct 

6,236 

Kolar . 

12,148 

Dod Ballapiir 

7.141 

Hole Narsipiir 

5.758 

Shimoga. 

11,340 

Tarikcrc . 

7,056 

Malavalli ... 

5.639 

Tiiinkur. 

11,086 

Devanhalli. 

6,693 

Ilunsur 

5.141 

Chik Ballapiir 

10,623 

llassan . 

6,654 

Mill hagai 

5.026 

Channapatna ... 

9,160 

Sidlaghatta. 

6,572 

Shikarjiur ... 

5,011 


to which, in order to make up the totals given, must be added the 
Tirge village of Agara in Mysore District, with 5,218 inhabitants ; and 
the village of Wokkaleri in Kolar District, where the occurrence of a 
large festival at the time of the census raised the population to 7,273. 

Besides these, there arc seventy-four other smaller municipal towns, 
namely, 

II with population of over 4,ocx> I 26 with ])o]nihuioii of over 2,000 

15 ,, ,, ,, 3,000 I 22 „ ,, ,, 1,200 

The town population may thus be reckoned as 626,558, forming 
127 per cent, of the total. 

'Fo estimate the growth of towns during the jiresent century the 
following statistics are available :— 


Town 

1852 

1858 

1871 

1881 

i8yi 

Bangalore . 

134,628 

175.630 

142,513 

155.857 

180,366 

Mysore. 

54.729 

55.761 

57.815 

60,292 

74.048 

.Seringajiatam 

J2,744 

14,928 

JO, 594 

JJ.734 

J2,55i 

Kolar . 

— 

— ; 

9,924 1 

11,172 

12,148 

Shimop^a . 

Tiimkur. 

.1 

14,186 i 

9,339 ; 

11,034 
11,170 j 

12,040 

9,909 

11,340 

11,088 

Chik Ballapiir 

_j 

“ i 

9,882 1 

1 

9,i«3 j 

10,623 


Except in Bangalore and Mysore these figures do not disclose any 
firmly established tendency to a decided increase in the urban popula¬ 
tion in the case of the principal towns. 

Other particulars regarding the occupations, \*c. of the people, are 
given under each District in Vol. II. 


CHARACTER,* DRESS, &c. 

The people of Mysore are a hardy and well-formed race, fairer as a 
rule than those of the low country, and with regular features. “ I have 
never,'’ says Buchanan, “seen finer forms than even the labouring 
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women of that country frequently possess. Their necks and arms are 
in particular remarkably well-shaped.” 

In public character and disposition they may be described as the 
most conservative of the South Indian races. In practice, perhaps they 
exhibit a greater aptitude for the labours of the field and the tending of 
cattle than for other occupations. With the bucolic turn of mind there 
was no doubt much stolidity to be found among the agrestic hinds, and 
till lately predial slaves, but accompanied with blind devotion and 
simple fidelity to their masters. The better specimens of headmen, on 
the other hand, are dignified and self-reliant, commanding and gaining 
respect, jiroud of hospitality, sagacious observers, shrewd in conversa-* 
tion and with a vein of homely good sense and humour. 'I'he 
industrial classes and field-labourers are very hard-working, especially 
the women. 

I’he dwellings of the people are generally built of mud, onc-storeyed 
and low, with few, if any, ojienings outwards except the door, but 
possessed of courtyards within, surrounded with verandahs, and 0})en 
to the sky. In the better houses these are well-paved and drained, 
while the wooden pillars are elaborately carved or painted. 'I'he huts 
of the outcaste and poorer classes arc thatched, but the houses of the 
higher orders are covered with either terraced or tiled roofs, the latter, 
more esjiecially in the west, where the rainfall is heavy. 

The villages are pretty generally surrounded with a thick hedge of 
thorn, a protection in former days against the attacks of the Mahratta 
cavalry. Tor the same reason the entrance is often a flat-arched stone 
gateway, so constructed as to present an obstacle to a horseman. In 
the districts lying north-east from the Baba liudans, villages commonly 
have the remains of a round tower in the middle, a somewhat 
picturesque feature, erected in former days as a place of retreat for the 
women and children in case of attack. Most important villages and 
towns have a considerable fort of mud or stone, also the erection of 
former troublous times, when every gauda aimed at being a palegar, and 
every palegar at becoming independent. The fort is the quarter 
generally aflected by the Brahmans, and contains the principal temple. 
The pt^te or market, which invariably adjoins the fort at a greater or 
less distance beyond the walls, is the residence of the other orders. 

There is seldom i^ny system in the arrangement of streets, which are 
often very roughly paved, and nearly always abounding in filth. The 
only motive for the formation of wide and regular streets in some of the 
towns is to provide for the temple-car being drawn round at the annual 
festival. All other lines of way are irregular beyond description. But 
improvements, both in laying out the streets and in their sanitation, are 
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now to be seen in many places which have been brought under 
municipal regulations. 

White or coloured cotton stuffs of stout texture supply the principal 
dress of the people, with a woollen kambli as an outer covering for the 
night or a protection against cold and damp. Brahmans are bare¬ 
headed, the head being shaved all except the tuft at the crown (Juttu\ 
and most of the Hindus observe the same practice. The moustache is 
the only hair permanently worn on the face. The dhotra^ a thin sheet, 
covers the lower limbs, one end being gathered into folds in front and 
the other passed between the legs and tucked in at the waist behind. 

similar garment is thrown over the shoulders. To protect the head, 
a bright magenta worsted cap is often donned, such as a brewer’s dray¬ 
man wears, but not in the same jaunty manner, for it is pulled well 
down over the ears and back of the neck. This and a scarlet, green, 
or blue blanket are favourite articles of attire for the early morning or 
on a journey. In attending offices Brahmans wear a turban {rumdl) 
and a long coat {cLngi)^ either woollen or cotton. 'J'his also is more or 
less tiie costume of the merchant class. A fashion has sprung up 
among college students of wearing a sort of smoking-cap instead of a 
turban. 'I'he ryots are generally content with a turban and a kambli, 
w’ith most frecjuently a short pair of drawers (challatjd). When not at 
work they often wear a blouse or short smock-frock. 

The dress of the women is generally very becoming and modest. A 
tight-fitting short bodice (kupsd) is universally worn, leaving the arms, 
neck, throat, and middle bare, the two ends being tied in a knot in 
front. It is generally of a gay colour, or variegated with borders and 
gussets of contrasting colours, which set off the figure to advantage. 
In the colder parts, to the we.st, a somewhat loose jacket, covering all 
the upper part of the body and the arms, is worn instead. The shire 
or sdri^ a long sheet, the ordinary colours worn being indigo or a dull 
red with yellow borders, is wrapped round the lower part of the body, 
coming down to the ankle. One end is gathered into a large bunch of 
folds in front, while the other, passed across the bosom and over the 
head, hangs freely over the right shoulder. In the west it is tied there 
in a knot. The Brahmani women pass the lower end of the cloth 
between the legs and tuck it in at the waist behind, which leaves the 
limbs more free. Their heads too are not covg-ed, the hair being 
gathered into one large plait, which* hangs straight down the back, very 
effectively decorated at the crown and at different points with richly- 
chased circular golden cauls and bosses. 

The Vaisya women are similarly dressed, but often with less good 
taste. As the fair golden-olive complexion natural to most Brahmani 
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girls is much admired, those of the sex who are not so fair smear them¬ 
selves with saffron to produce a yellow tint, and not only on their cheeks 
but over their arms and legs. This practice, which seems very common 
with the trading class, is by no means attractive. Neither is the habit 
of blackening the teeth, adopted by married women. Many fair women 
are elaborately tattooed on the arms from the wrist to the elbow. The 
Sitdra women generally gather the hair into a chignon or bunch behind, 
stuffed out with a fleece of wool, and run a large pin through, with an 
ornamental silver head to it, which is rather becoming. In the Malnad 
the women often do up the back hair in a very picturesque manner, 
with a plaited arrangement of the cream white keiaki l.)lossom {pandanu? 
odoratissimus\ or even with orchid blossoms or pink cluster roses. 

Ornaments are commonly worn in the cars and nose, and on the 
arms, with rings on the fingers and toes, and as many and costly 
necklets and chains round the neck as means will allow. Chains 
frequently connect the upper rim of the ear with the ornamental pin in 
the back hair, and have a jiretty effect. 'I’he richer Brahmani and other 
girls wear silver anklets, often of a very ponderous make, which are by 
no means elegant. A silver zone clasped in front is a common article 
of attire among all but the poorer women, and gives a pleasing finish to 
the graceful costume. 

It would be useless to attempt to go through a description of the 
varieties of Hindu dress in different jiarts. The only marked differ¬ 
ences are in the Malnad, as described under Manjarabad, and the dress 
of the Lambani women. 

The Muhammadan dress for men differs chiefly in cut and colour, 
and in the wearing of long loose drawers. But for undress a piece of 
dark [ilaided stuff is worn like the dhotra, ^Muhammadans shave the 
head completely, but retain all the hair of the face. A skull-cap is worn, 
over which the turban is tied in full dress. The women wear a coloured 
petticoat and bodice, with a large white sheet enveloping the head and 
the whole person, and pulled also over the face. 

The higher Hindus wear leather slippers, curled up at the toe and 
turned down at the heel, but the labouring classes wear heavy sandals, 
with wooden or leather soles and leather straps. The Muhammadans 
also wear the slipper, but smaller, and frequently a very substantial big 
shoe, covering the jvhole foot. Women are never shod, except occa¬ 
sionally on a journey, or in ver/ stony places, when they sometimes 
wear sandals. 

Members of the various Hindu orders are known by the sectarian 
marks painted on their foreheads. Married women commonly wear a 
wafer-spot or patch of vermilion, or sometimes of sandal-powder, on the 
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forehead. The Lingayits are known by the peculiar-shaped silver box, 
the shrine of a small black stone emblematic of the linga, which is 
worn suspended by a string from the neck and hanging on the chest. 
The working-classes of that order often tie the linga in a piece of hand¬ 
kerchief round the arm above the elbow. The commoner religious 
mendicants dress in a variety of grotesque and harlequin costumes. 
But garments dyed with red ochre or saffron arc the commonest indica¬ 
tion of a .sacred calling. 


Alphabetical List of Castes mentioned in this chapter. 


^V'hari 248 

Ach])ijjt‘ 228 

A'di (Hanajiga) 246 
,, S'aiva 237 

,, (Wokkaliga) 229 
Agamiidi 247 

Agani ' 253 

Agarvala 247 

Agasa 223, 

226, 247, 250 
Agasa l<i 248 

Aggada (TJanajiga) 
246 

,, K()racha 233 
Agni (Tigala) 231 

,, Wokkaliga229 
Agraiiuidi 229 

Agra \"anniar 231 

Aiyangar 236 

Akkasalc 

222, 226, 248 
A'kuleti 246 

A'ladakapu 229 

Aleman 253 

Alla 251 

Amar.avat iya varii 



254 

Ambiga 

252 

Anche Reddi 

229 

Andhra 

234 

A'ne Kuruba 

213 

Angalika 

229 

AVadhya 

241 

Araje 

246 

Aramudi 

229 

Arasu 

227 

Arava Beda 

256 

,, Colla 

251 

„ Madiga 254, 

,, J’anchala 248 i 

„ Reddi 

229 

„ Tigala 

231 

Aravattokkalu 


237-« 

A'ruvelu 

237-8 

„ Niyogi 237-8 

Asaga 

250 

AshUsahasra 

237 


Attan-kulatar 240' 
Avadhiita 243 
Ayddhyanagara 247 ' 
Ayya 242 1 

Bal>l>ur Kainmc * 

237, 238 
Rachanige 229 
Ikida Arasu 227 
liadagalava 246 
lladaganad 237 
Hadagar 229 

Hadagi 222,226,248 
Bailu Akkasidc 248 

,, Kanimara 

233.249! 

,, Wodda 255 1 
Bairagi 227,242-3 
Hais 2371 

Bajantri 249 

Bakkal 247 

Balagai 215, 253 
Balaji 249' 

Balajdgi 256, 

Baje 246 1 

Baiiajiga222-3,245-6 ! 
Bane 251 j 

Banige 251 j 

Baniya 227, 245,247 ' 
Banjari 231 i 

Bannadava 246 ^ 
Baiinagara 245 ■ 
Banni 251| 

Barita 246 i 

Barika 256' 

Baruva 228; 

Basale 246; 

Basavi 245 

Bavaji 2421 

Bavane 246 

Beda 223, 226, 255 i 
Bejagiide 229 

Beiakiivadi 229 
Bellala 228 j 

Beiiaja Reddi 229; 
Belli (Aga.sa) 250 
(Besla) 252 

,, (Kuruba) 251 


Bcjjikula 253 
Bengali 249 

Berajukoduva 

228, 2^0 
Itela : 

223, 226, 247, 252 
BeUadpura 239 ■ 
Bella Kuruba 213 
Betlale 233 

Bovina Kurul)a 213 
Bhagavala 236-7 
Bhaniya 22S , 

Bliat Raju 226, 244 , 
BliaUaraeliarya 240 
Bhdri 223, 247 
Bheris'otti 
Bhdgar 
Bhnja (Hesta) 

„ (Wodda) 

Bln'iyi 
Bhumda 
Hhiiini 
Bhusa 
Bhulva 
Bidara 
liigamudre 
Bilinuigga 
Biiloru 
Bilva 
Binlakur 


246 : 
220 


255, 

252 

233 
2531 

22S , 
231 j 

246 I 
251 : 
249-50 j 

254! 

212, 253 
227 : 


Birapj)aiia Wokkalu 
251 

Bodhayana 
Bdgavani 
Bokkasaila 
Bondili 
Bdyi 

Brahman 226, 233 
Brahmarishi 231 
Brihachcharana 
. , 237 - 1 { 

Brinjari 231 

Budabudike 226,256 
Busare 256 

Byalada 251 


237 , 
245 ' 

251 
227 1 

255 I 


Chakkili 

Chakra 


254 
253 i 


Chalavadi 253 
Cham 227 

Chaniinda 253 
Chamniadi 252 
Cliammar 254 
C'handra Hans 227 
CdiandraThakiir 227 
C'hajiprada 251 
C'haranti 241 

Cdiattri 227 

Chavan 227 

Chavana 253 

Chillaravar 253 
Chippigii 24<) 

Chilapavan 237 
('hitari 245 

Chitragara 223, 245 
('hit tala 229 

('holi 240 

C'holiya 251 

Chunchu 256 

l>al)l)d 2^3 

Dairo 258 

Dandasetli 249 
Dandi 243 

Darji 226, 247, 249 
Dasaki'ita 236 
Dasa Banajiga 246 
,, (W()kkaliga)229 
I kisari 226, 234, 242 
,, (Holeya) 253 
Dasa van tige 229 
Dekal Thakur 227 
Dcsast'ha 237-8 
Des'ayi 246 

Devadasi 245 

Devndiga 246 

Devalaka 237 
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LEGENDARY PERIOD 

A land covered with one mighty and all-embracing forest,—the great 
1 )andakaranya ; nestling here and there on the bank of a sacred stream, * 
the dsrama or hermitage of some rishi or holy sage, with his mind 
intent upon penance or absorbed in austerities of overwhelming 
potency; hidden in forest clearings or perched on isolated rocky 
eminences, the retreats and strongholds of law'less predatory chiefs or 
still more formidable asuras and rdks/iasas, whence they issued for raid 
and foray or bent on deeds of violence :—such is the picture of the 
south of India presented to our view in the earliest records of the Hindu 
race. In the continual conflict between devas or gods and Brahmans 
on the one side, and asuras or giants and rdkshasas or demons on the 
other, is doubtless depicted a period when the Aryans in their south¬ 
ward progress were brought into collision wdth aboriginal races or the 
descendants of primeval immigrants. 

'I'he course of events seems to have been somewhat on this wise. 

A few solitary vedic rishis made their way as hermits to the south, in 
search of suitable retreats in the depths of the forest, where the acquisi¬ 
tion of merit, by an uninterrupted round of austerities and rites, might 
gratify the spiritual pretensions which were contested among the haunts 
of men as at variance with the e.stablishcd system of society. But here 
too they found not unpeopled solitudes ; and as intruders of a different 
race, provoked the hostility of previous settlers, which took the form 
of interference with the sacrifices and molestation of the rites—the 
proclaimed sources of supernatural power,—whose efficacy depended 
on exact and complete performance. The superior attainments, how¬ 
ever, of the Aryan Brahmans enabled them in various ways to defeat 
the opposition of the tribes with whom they were thus brought into 
contact, and to introduce the elements of civilization among the ruder 
races of the south. 

Impelled by internal strife or by ideas of adventure and conquest, 
warriors of the Kshatriya class gradually followed these Brahman 
pioneers across the Vindhyas, and came into collision with the rulers of 
indigenous tribes. The Brahmans, having already gained a footing 
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among these, would be led to assert sacerdotal claims with increased 
and uncompromising vehemence, whence violent struggles ensued, not 
alone between hostile races, but between rival sects and factions, marked 
by all the asperity and implacable rancour of such contests. The power 
of the Kshatriyas is represented as having been virtually extinguished, 
and only resuscitated with the aid of the Brahmans and the admission 
of their ascendency. But the rival system of Buddhism, which was of 
Kshatriya origin, became in course of time predominant; and so con¬ 
tinued for some centuries, until the gradual revival of Brahmanical 
influence ended in the banishment of the former from the land of its 
'•birth to the congenial soils where it still holds sway over the greater 
proportion of the human race. 

But the records which have come down to us of these revolutions 
and mutations require to be used with discrimination. I’or the Brah¬ 
mans, being last in the ascendant, have, apparently, by interpolations 
in old works, by I lie argument of more recent compositions and by the 
.systematic destruction of Buddhist and Jain literature and remains of 
the intermediate period, persistently striven, not only to ascribe almost 
every public calamity to the neglect of their injunctions, but have even 
assigned a Brahmanical origin to the royal lines. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, evident anachronisms, and the prolongation of the lives of 
sages for several centuries, implied in their appearance at widely distant 
periods, the ancient literature, with steady uniformity, represents Brah¬ 
mans and their blessings as the most potent source of honour and 
power, their imprecation as ensuring the most inevitable doom ; while, 
until the brilliant discoveries of I^rinsep, the history of the Buddhist 
period was almost a blank. Modern research has done, and is still 
doing, an immense deal to dispel the obscurity which rests upon the 
early history, and to throw light on the real progress of events and 
development of principles which have resulted in the formation of the 
India of to-day. 

Agasiya ,—Of the rishis who in the earliest times penetrated to the 
south, Agastya is one of the most conspicuous. The tradition that he 
caused the Vindhya mountains to bow down and yield him a passage, 
no less than the universal popular belief, seem to point him out as the 
forerunner of the last Aryan migration into the peninsula.^ The 
ascendency he gained over the enemies of the Brahmans had, accord¬ 
ing to the Kamayana, rendered the. southern regions safe and accessible 
at the time when Rama crossed the Vindhya range. The scene of the 

^ To him the Tamil race attribute their first knowledge of letters. After civilizing 
the Dravidians or Tamil people, he retired to a hill in the Western Ghats still named 
after him, and was subsequently identified with the star Canopus. 
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following grotesque and monstrous story of the exercise of his power 
is laid at Stambhodadhi (Ivammasandra), on the banks of the Arkavati, 
near Nelamangala. There Agastya is related to have had an asrama, 
and thither came the rdkshasa brothers Vdtapi and Ilvala, who, having 
obtained the boon that they should be invulnerable to gods and giants 
and might assume any form at will, had applied themselves to the work 
of destroying the rishis. Their modus operandi was as follows :—Ilvala, 
the elder, assuming the form of a Brahman, would enter the asrama 
and invite the rishi to some ceremony requiring the sacrifice of a sheep. 
At this Vdtapi, taking the form of the sheep, was sacrificed and eaten. 
The repast over, Ilvala would exclaim “ Vdtapi, come forth,” when the • 
latter, resuming his natural form, would burst out from the rishi, rend¬ 
ing him asunder, and the two brothers eat him up. This plan they 
tried on Agastya, but he was forewarned. When, therefore, after the 
sacrificial meal, Ilvala as usual summoned Vdtapi to come forth, Agastya 
replied that he was digested and gone to the world of Varna. Ilvala, 
rushing to fall upon him, was reduced to ashes by a glance.^ 

Of other rishis, tradition has it that Gautama performed penance on 
the island of Seringapatam in the Kdveri, Kanva' on the stream at 
Majur near Channapatna, Vibhdndaka on the Tunga at Sringeri, 
Markanda on the Bhadra at Kandeya, 1 )attdtreya on the Baba Budans, 
besides many others in different places. 

Asuras and Rdkshasas .—‘‘The (asuras and) rdkshasaswho are repre¬ 
sented as disturbing the sacrifices and devouring the priests, signify,” 
says Lassen, “merely the savage tribes which placed themselves in 
hostile opposition to the Brahmanical institutions. The only other 
actors who appear, in addition to these, are the monkeys, which ally 
themselves to Rama and render him assistance. This can only mean 
that when the Aryan Kshatriyas first made hostile incursions to the 
south, they were aided by another portion of the indigenous tribes.” 

Of the asuras, traditions are preserved that Guhasura had his capital 
at Harihara on the Tungabhadra, Hidimbasura was established at 
Chitaldroog, Bakdsura near Rahman Ghar, Mahishasura, from whom 
Mysore derives its name, at Chamundi, and so on. The asura.s, it is 
said, being defeated by the devas, built three castles in the three worlds, 
one of iron on the earth, one of silver in the air, and one of gold in the 
sky. These the devas smote, and conquered the three worlds; the 

• 

‘ For the original story see Muir, Sans. Texfs, ii. 415. Weber considers it 
indicates the existence of cannibals in the Dekhan. Of Ilvala, perhaps we have a 
trace in the village of Ilavdla, known to Europeans as Velwal, near Mysore. Vatapi- 
pura is the same as Bdddmi, near Dharwar. 

- Kanva is to the Telugii race nearly what Agastya is to the Tamil. 

T 
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muster of the forces for the assault on the triple city, or Tripura,' having 
taken place, according to tradition, at the hill of Kurudu male, properly 
Kildu male, near Mulbagal. 

The rdkshasas appear to have been a powerful race dominant in the 
south, whose capital was at Lanka in the island of Ceylon. The king¬ 
dom of the vdnara or monkey race was in the north and west of the 
Mysore, their chief city being Kishkindha near the village of Hampe 
on the Tungabhadra. The ancient Jain Ramayana, composed in Haja 
Kannada, gives a genealogy of the kings of either race down to the 
time of Rama’s expedition, w'hich wdll be made use of farther on, so far 
^as it relates to Mysore. In it we are also introduced to the vidyddharas^ 
whose empire was apparently more to the north, and whose principal 
seat was at Rathanilpura-Chakravalapura.^ 

Haihayas.— In order, however, to obtain something like a connected 
narrative of events more or less historical of these remote times, we 
may begin with an account of the Haihayas. Wilson imagines them to 
be a foreign tribe, and inclines, with Tod, to the opinion that they may 
have been of Scythian origin and perhaps connected with a race of 
similar name who first gave monarchs to China. * 'J'hey overran the 
Dekhan, driving out from Mahishmati, on the upper Narmada (Ner- 
budda), a king named Bahu, seventeenth in descent from Purukutsa of 
the solar line, the restorer of the dominion of the Nagas. He fled with 
his wives to the forest, where one of them gave birth to Sagara, who 
became a great conqueror and paramount ruler in India.^ He nearly 
exterminated the Haihayas and as.sociated races—the Sakas, Yavanas, 
Kdmbojas, Paradas, and Pahlavas -but, at the intercession of his 
priest Vasishtha, forbore from further slaughter, and contented him¬ 
self with imposing on them certain modes of .shaving the head and 
wearing the hair, to mark their degradation to the condition of out- 
castes. 

* Reference t<j a city named Tripura will he found in connection with the Kadamha 
kings, farther on. The legeiul perhaps means that the indigenous tribes in the west 
retired above the Ghats before Aryan invaders, and were finally subdued by their 
assailants j)enetrating to the table-land from the east, and taking the lofty hill forts. 

2 The Silaharas of Karahala (Karhad), near Kolapui, are called Vidyadharas.— 
Dr. Buhler, Vik. Dev. Char. Int. 40. 

Wilst)n, Vish. Pur. Bk. IV, ch. xi, last note. Tod, An. Poj. I, 36. Ilaihaya 
was also the name of a great-grandson of Vadu, the progenitor f)f the Vadavas. 

^ Sagara is the king most commonly na*ned at the end of Tnscriptions as an example 
of liberality in granting endowments of land. 

* For the bearing of these regulations on certain practices at the present day, see 
Dr. Caldwell’s article on the kuditmi (Kan. ///////), reprinted from the Madras Mail 
in Jud. Ant. IV, 166. 

Eventually the Haihayas established their capital at Ratanpur (in the Central 
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Parasu Rama. —At a later period, Arjuna, the son of Kritavfrya, 
and hence called Kartavirydrjuna (which distinguishes him from Arjuna, 
one of the Pandu princes), was ruling over the Haihayas. On him the 
muni Dattatreya had conferred a thousand arms and other powers, with 
which he oppressed both men and gods. He is even said to have seized 
and tied up Rdvana. About the same time a sage named Jamadagni, 
nephew of Visvamitra, the uncompromising opponent of Vasishtha, 
having obtained in marriage Renuka, daughter of king Prasenajit, they 
had five sons, the last of whom was Rama, called Parasu Rdma, or 
Rama with the axe, to distinguish him from the hero of the Ramayana. ^ 
He is represented as the sixth avatar of Vishnu : his axe, however, was 
given him by Siva. 

Jamadagni was entrusted by Indra with the care of Surabhi, the 
celestial cow of jilenty; and on one occasion being visited by 
Kartavirya, who was on a hunting expedition, regaled the Raja and his 
followers in so magnificent a manner as to excite his astonishment, 
until he learned the secret of the inestimable animal possessed by his 
host. Impelled by avarice, he demanded the cow and on refusal 
attempted, but in vain, to seize it by force, casting down the tall 
trees surrounding the hermitage.* On being informed of what had 
happened, Parasu Rama was filled with indignation; and attacking 
Kartaviryarjuna, cut off his thousand arms and slew him. His sons 
in return killed Jamadagni, in the absence of Parasu Rama. Where¬ 
upon Renuka became a Sati, by burning herself on her husband's 
funeral pyre. With her dying breath she imprecated curses on the 
head of her husband’s murderer, and Parasu Rama vowed, after 
performing his father’s funeral obsequies, to destroy the whole 
Kshatriya race. 

Having twenty-one times cleared the Earth of Kshatriyas, he gave 
her at the conclusion of an asvamedha, a rite whose performance was a 
sign of the consummativjn of victory, as a sacrificial fee to Kasyapa, the 
officiating priest ; who, in order that the remaining Kshatriyas might be 
spared, immediately signalled him off with the sacrificial ladle, saying, 

“ (jO, great muni, to the shore of the southern ocean. Thou must not 

Provinces), and continued in power until deposed by the Mahrattas in 1741 a.D. 
Inscriptions have been found proving the dominion of the Haihayas over the upper 
Narmada \’alley as far back as the second century A.D. —CT. /’. Gaz. Int. 1 . 

* There is little doubt that the so-called cow was a fertile tract of country, such as 
Soralj (literally Surabhi), where the scene of this transaction is laid, is well known 
to be. 

* The story is differently related in the Mahabharata, but with too unnatural and 
improl)able circumstances, and too manifest a design to inculcate certain Brahmanical 
notions. The se(iuel is the same. 
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dwell in my territory.” ^ Parasu Rama then applies to Sagara,* the 
ocean, for some land, and compels it to retire,'* creating the seven 
Konkanas,'* or the maritime regions of the western coast, whither he 
withdraws to the Mahendra mountain. The Earth, who finds it very 
inconvenient to do without the Kshatriyas as rulers and kings, appeals to 
Kasyapa, who discovers some scions of royal houstis that have escaped 
the general massacre of their race, and instals them. 

This prodigious legend, in which the mythical type of Brahmanism 
is clearly enough revealed as arrayed in opposition to the military caste, 
is by tradition connected with many parts of Mysore. Sorab taluq is 
the Surabhi which was Jamadagni’s possession. The temple of Renuka, 
existing to this day at Chandragutti, is said to mark the spot where she 
burnt herself on the funeral pyre of her husband, and that of Kolaha- 
lamma at Kolar is said to have been erected in her honour from 
Kdrtaviryarjuna having there been slain. The collo(|uy with Sagara is 
said to have been near Tirthahalli. At Hireinugalur (Kadur District) 
is a singular memorial in the temple of Parasu, the axe of the hero, and 
its ancient name of Bhdrgavapuri connects the town with him as being 
a descendant of Phrigu. 

Sama.— Our history has next to do with Rama,—called, by way of 
distinction, Ramachandra,—the hero of the Rainayana and the seventh 
avatdr of Vishnu. On his way home after winning Sita by breaking 
the bow of Siva, he is, strangely enough, said to have been en(?ountered 
by Parasu Rama, who required him to break a bow of A^ishnu which 
he produced. 'Phis Rama did, and at the same time destroyed l^arasu 
Rama’s celestial abode. 'Phe story of Rama,—a Kshatriya, but 
obedient to the Brahmans ; of the solar line, the son of Dasaratha, king 
of Ayodhya (Oudh)—and of the abduction, during their wanderings in 
the Dandaka forest, of his wife the fair Sita, 1 ))’ Ravana, the rakshasa 
king of Lanka in Ceylon, is too well known to need repetition here. 
To this day not an incident therein has abated in interest to the 
millions of India, and few parts of the land but claim to be the scene 
of one or other of its adventures. Without stoi)ping to dwell on the 


> The audacity of the conception is sublime. The explanation given is that Parasu 
Rama being guilty of homicide could not Ik? allowed to reside in brahman territory. 

“ Sagara, the ocean, was so named from Sagara (previously mentioned) through 
Bhagiratha. The tradition will be foUnd in the Vishnu ^urana, &c. The taluq 
adjoining Sorab is also called Sagar. 

3 According to some accounts he stood on the j^romontory of Dilli, and shot his 
arrows to the south, over the site of Kerala. It seems likely that we have proof of the 
local legend being at least as old as the Christian era, as the Mons Pyrrhus of THolemy 
is, probably, the mountain of Parasu or Parasu Rama.—Wilson, Vhh. Pur. Bk. iv, ch. 7. 

* These were Kardta, Virata, Mahdrata, Konkana, Haiga, Tulava and Kerala. 
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romantic episode, which will be found in the history of the Kadur Dis¬ 
trict, of Rishya Sringa, to whom indirectly the birth of the hero is 
ascribed, it is evident that Rama’s route from Panchavati or Nasik, at 
the source of the Godavari, to Ramesvara, on the south-eastern coast 
opposite Ceylon, would naturally lead him across the table-land of 
Mysore.^ 

All accounts agree in stating that the first news Rama received that 
Ravana had carried off his wife to Ceylon, was conveyed to him while 
at the court of Sugriva, the king of Kishkindha ; and that with the 
forces here obtained he accomplished his expedition and the recovery 
of Sita. He first met with Sugriva, then dispossessed of his kingdom, * 
at the sources of the Pampa or Tungabhadra, and assisted him in 
recovering his throne. The former region therefore would be in the 
Western Ghats, in Kadur District; and the situation of Kishkindha is 
generally acknowledged to be on the 'Pungabhadra, north of the 
Mysore,* near the village of Hampe, where in modern times arose the 
cities of Anegundi and Vijayanagar. The Brahmanical version of the 
Kamayana, as contained in \’almiki’s famous poem, describes the races 
of this region as vdminis and kapis, or monkeys. But the Jain 
Ramayana, previously referred to, calls Kishkindha the vanara dhvaja 
kingdom, or kingdom of the monkey flag. This simple device on the 
national standard, therefore, may have led to the forces being called the 
monkey army,'^ and thence easily sprung all the other embellishments 
of the story as po[)ularly received.'* We shall follow the Jain version 
in giving the previous history of the kings of Kishkindha.' 

Kishkindha. —By the conquests of Sagara, here made a descendant 
of Puru,'' a prince named Toyada Vahana (the same as Megha Wahana, or 
Jimiita Vahana), who had thought to marry a princess whom Sagara 

* The papers c«jiicernin^ Mysore (in the Mackenzie colleclion) seem i<> agree in 
slating that Kama went by way of ilie Mysore country to Lanka.—Taylor, Cat. Rais. 
On MSS. JJJ, 693. 

- Wilson, i 'it. Ram. C/iar. .Act I, Sc. 2; Monier Williams, Jnd. Rj>. Po. 76 ; 
Talboys Wheeler, Hist. Imi. II, 31S. 

•* This is nothing but what we often Uo in speaking of the military array of the 
British lion, the Russian bear, cVc. 

* Kapi-ilhvaja (monkey flag) was one of the names ol Arjima, the most popular of 
the J’anclu brothers. 'I'he monkey ensign was also one of the insignia of the Kaclamba 
kings of Banavasi ami Hanagal, and is still a cherisheil emblem t)f the Balagai or 
right-hand castes (see ab#ve, p. 224). 

® An attemjit has been made in Valmiki’s Ramayana to sujiply some of the.se 
imrticulars in the Uttara Kanda or supplementary chai)ter, but the accounts are 
meagre and much altered. 

® The jirogenitor of one branch of the lunar line, and, from the similarity of 
names, sometimes conjectured to l)e the ]*orus whv> was defeated by Ale.xaiider 
the Great. 
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appropriates, is driven to take refuge with Bhima rakshasa of Lanka; 
and the latter, being without heirs, leaves to him that kingdom, as well 
as Patala I^nka. After many generations, Dhavala Kirtti arises in that 
line, whose wife’s brother, Srikantha Kumara, being desirous of 
establishing a principality for himself, sets out for the vdnara dvipa^ or 
monkey island, where the accounts he receives of the Kishkindha hill 
induce him to select it as the site of his capital. He accordingly founds 
there the city of Kishkindha, and is the progenitor of the line of kings 
of the monkey flag. 

The successors of Srikantha Kumdra, in regular descent, were 
^ Vajrakantha, Indrayudha, Amara Prabhu (who marries a ])rincess of 
Lanka), and Kapi Ketu. After several more kings, whose names are 
not mentioned, the line is continued by Mahddadhi, and his son 
Pratibindu. The latter has two sons, Kishkindha and Andhraka. A 
svayamvara being proclaimed for Mandara Mali, princess of .\ditya- 
nagara on the Vijayartha parvata, these two princes attend, as well as 
Vijaya Simha, son of Asanivega the Vidyadhara chakravarti, and 
Sukesha, the young king of I^nka. 'I'he lady's choice falling on 
Kishkindha, Vijaya Simha is indignant and attacks him, but is killed 
by Andhraka. Asanivega, to revenge his son’s death, marches against 
Kishkindha and Sukesha, and takes both their kingdoms. They retire 
to Patala Lanka. After a time, Kishkindha founds a city on Madhu 
parvata, and has there two sons, Rikshaja and Siiryaja. Sukesha, in 
Patala Lanka, has three sons—Mali, Sumali, and Malyavant,—who, on 
attaining to manhood, recover possession of l^nka. Meanwhile, in the 
Vidyadhara kingdom, Asanivega has been succeeded by Sahasrara, and 
he by Indra.^ The I^anka princes, with the aid of Rikshaja and 
Siiryaja., attack the latter, but are defeated and again lose their king¬ 
doms, all retiring to Pdtala I^nka as before. In the course of time, 
to Ratnasrava, son of Sumali, is born Ravana, the predestined champion 
of the rakshasa race. He regains Lanka and Kishkindha, and restores 
the latter to Rikshaja and Siiryaja. Vali and Sugriva, the sons of the 
last, succeed to the throne. Ravana now demands their sister in 
marriage; but Vali, being opposed to it, abdicates, and thus leaves 
Sugriva alone in the government. 

On one occasion, Sugriva, owing to some dispute with his wife 
Sutare, stays away from his capital; and during his absence, a double 

* The Silaharas of Karahala (Karhad), near Kolapur, claim to be not only 
Vidyddharas (as above stated, p. 273), but also to be connected with the royal race 
of Ceylon. A Chdlukya inscription of a.d. 1008 says, “The Silara family of the 
Simhala kings are descended from Jimuta-vahana, son of Jimiita-ketu, the lord of the 
Vidyadharas.” (Sceyi Bo, Br. A*. A, S. No, V, p. 221.) 
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of himself, who most closely resembles him, usurps his place and 
imposes upon all the ministers. The real Sugriva, being in a fix, 
resorts to his friend Hanumdn, son of Pavanjaya, king of Hanuvara 
or Hanuruha dvfpa. Then, hearing about Rama, he visits him at 
Pdtdla I^nka, and undertakes to discover Sita’s place of confinement 
in return for Rama’s assistance in regaining his throne. Kishkindha is 
accordingly attacked, the false or Maya Sugriva is killed, and Sugriva 
restored. News having been received from a neighbouring chief that 
he saw Ravana bearing Sita to I^nka,‘ a council is now held, at which 
it is resolved to send to Hanuvara dvipa for Hanuman, as being of 
rdkshasa descent. The latter arrives, and undertakes to go to Lanka * 
as a spy and discover the truth of the report. He sets out by way of 
Mahendra parvata' and Dadhi-mukha parvata and brings back tokens 
from Sita. Forces are at once mustered for the expedition to I^anka 
for her recovery. 'J'he march of the army to the southern sea leads 
them to A"clandha-pura, ruled over by Samudra; to Suvelachala, ruled 
over by Suvela; and lastly to Hamsa dvipa, whose king was Dvipa- 
radana. 

The identity of the places mentioned in the foregoing account it is 
perhaps difficult to establish. But it seems not unlikely that Patala 
Lanka, evidently, from the name, a city below the Ghats, and belong¬ 
ing to the rdkshasa kingdom of Ceylon, was some place in Canara; for 
the dominions of Ravana are said to have extended to Trichinopoly 
on the east, and to (iokarna on the west of the peninsula. Honuvara 
or Honuruha dvipa again is no doubt one of the islands in the large 
lake of Honavar or Honore'* in the Gersoppa district, near the mouth 
of the Sharavati, which forms the Gersoppa Falls. The principal 
island in the outer bay was fortified by Sivappa Nayak of Ikkeri, and 
is now called Basava Raja durga. The north-west of Mysore seems 
thus pretty clearly connected with an important part of Rama’s expedi¬ 
tion. Local traditions, less credible in character, will be found noticed 
under the several places where they are current. 

Paplldayas.—We will therefore proceed to the history of the Pandus, 

' An inscri])lion on the Jntinga-Bames'vara hill in Molakalmuru taluq, dated 
S'aka 883, states that the linga there was set up when Kavana had seized Sita and 
when Jatayii fought and fell there in her behalf. 

® Mahendra is a naftie applied to some jmrts of the Eastern Cihats, and also to a 
mountain near Cajje Comorin. 

•'* The lake is of great extent and contains many islands, some of which are culti¬ 
vated. It reaches almost to the Ghats, and in the drj' season is quite salt; but it 
receives many more streams, which during the rainy monsoon become torrents and 
render the whole fresh. By the natives it is commonly called a river, but lake is a 
more proper term.—Buchanan,II, 279. 
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and briefly notice some of the more important events related in the 
Maha Bharata which tradition connects with Mysore. Arjuna, the 
third and most attractive of the five brothers, who by his skill in archery 
won Draupadi, the princess of Panchala, at her svayamvara^ after a 
time went into exile for twelve years, in order to fulfil a vow. During 
his wanderings at this period, it is related that he came to the Mahendra 
mountains, and had an interview with Parasu Rama, who gave him 
many powerful weapons. Journeying thence he came to Manipura, 
where the king’s daughter, Chitrangada, fell in love with him, and he 
married her and lived there three years, and had by her a son, Babhru- 
^vahana. The locality of this incident is assigned to the neighbourhood 
of Chamrajnagar in the Mysore District, where the site of Manipura, 
to which we shall have again to refer, is still pointed out.^ 

When Yudhislithira resolved to perform the royal ‘sacrifice called the 
Rajasuya, by which he proclaimed himself paramount sovereign, it 
was first necessary to subdue the kings who would not acknowledge 
him. iVccordingly four expeditions were des])alched, one towards each 
of the cardinal points. The one to the south was commanded by 
Sahadeva. After various conquests he crosses the Tungabhadra and 
encamps on the Kishkindha hill, where Sushena and \'’rishasena, the 
chiefs of the monkey race, make friendshij) with him. Thence he 
goes to the Kaveri, and passing over to Mahishmati (Mahishur, 
Mysore), attacks Nila its king, whom he conquers and plunders of 
great wealth.^ After this he goes to the Sahyndri or Western (lhats, 

* INIanipur in Eastern Bengal, it appears, also lays claim to the story, but evidently 
..n scanty grounds.—Wheeler, Hist, Jud, I, 149, 425, notes. 

* The Maha Bharata in this place (Sabha ]*arva) inaUe*. some singular statements 
regarding the women of Mahishmati. The king Nila Kaja, it is said, ha<l a most 
lovely tlaughter, of whom the god Agni (Fire) became enamoured. He contrived to 
pay her many secret visits in the disguise of a Brahman. One day he was discovered 
and seized by the guards, who brought him before the king. When about to be 
cond(?mned to punishment, he blazed forth and revcaleil himself as the god Agni. 
The Council hastened to appease him, and he granted the bo«)n that the women of 
Mahishmati should thenceforth be free from the bonds of marriage in order that no 
adultery might exist in the land, and that he would ]>efrieml the king in time of 
danger. This description of “free love” would a]iply lo tlie Nairs and Namburi 
Brahmans of Malabar, but seems mi.splaced in reference to Mysore. It may, how¬ 
ever, indicate that a chief of Malabar origin had at that time established himself in 
power in the .south-west; and possibly refer lo some stratagem attempted against him 
l>y Jamad-agni, which ended in an alliance^. Sahadeva was ^)rced to conciliate Agni 
before he could take Mahishmati. 

It may here be .stated that, according lo traditions of the Haihayas in the Central 
Provinces, Nila Dhvaja, a descendant of Siidhyumna, got the throne of Mahishmati 
(Mandla); Hamsa Dhvaja, another son, Injcame monarch of Chandrapur (supposed 
to be Chanda) ; and a third received the kingdom of Ratanpur. The two former 
kingdoms, after the lapse of some generations, were overthrown by the Gonds, and 
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subdues many hill chiefs, and, descending to the coast, overruns 
Konkana, Gaula and Kerala. 

The fate of the great gambling match which followed the Rajasilya, 
and the exile of the Pandavas for thirteen years, during the last of 
which they were to live incognito^ need not be related here, as they are 
generally well known. But an inscription at Belagami in Shikarpur 
taluq expressly says that the Pdndavas ('ame there after the performance 
of the Rajasiiya. In the course of their farther wanderings, the brothers 
are related to have lived in the Kamyaka forest, and this is claimed to 
be the wild tract surrounding Kavale-durga in the Shimoga District. 
The erection of the massive fortifications on that hill is ascribed to the * 
Pandus, as well as the Bhimankatte thrown across the Tunga above 
Tirthahalli. The thirteenth year of exile was spent at the court of the 
king of Virata, in various disguises,—Bhima as a cook, Arjuna as a 
eunuch, Draupadi as a waiting-maid, &c. The varied incidents of this 
year are fully given in the published abstracts of the poem. It is only 
necessary here to state that Virdta-nagara is more than once mentioned 
in the Chalukya inscriptions, and is by tradition identified with Hdnagal, 
a few miles north of the Sorab frontier.’ 

pass on to the great asramedha^ or horse sacrifice, undertaken 
by Yudhishthira, which forms the subject of one of the most admired 
Kannada i)oems, the Jaimini Bharata. Among the c'onditions of this 
regal ceremony, it was required that the horse aiipointed for sacrifice 
should be loosed and allowed to wander free for the period of one year. 
Wheresoever it went it was followed by an army, and if the king into 
whose territories it chanced to wander seized and refused to let it go, 
war was at once declared and his submission enforced. In accordance 
with these rules, Arjuna was appointed to command the escort which 
guarded the horse. Among the places to which it strayed, three are by 
tradition connected with Mysore. 

the Raliiiipiir kingdom alone survived till the advent of the Mahraltas.—C. J\ 
Gaz. 159. 

Siidhanva, a son of Hanisa Dhvaja, is also said in the trailitioiis of Mysore to have 
been the founder of Champaka-nagara, now rc})rcsented by the village <.)f Sampige, 
near Kadaba, in Ciubbi taluq. 

The only actual record hitherto found of a Nila Rrija in the south is in the 
Samudra (iujna inscription at Allahabad, in which he is assigned to an unknown 
country called Avannikta (signifying freed or libcrateil, a curious coincidence with the 
story above given), ant!^ is mentioned between Vishnugopa of Ranchi and Harti- 
varman of Vengi. His period, according to this, would be the fourth century. (See 
Fleet’s Early Gupta Kings^ p. 13. ) 

' Sir Walter Elliot says, “The remains of enormous fortifications, enclosing a 
great extent, are still visible. I have got a plan distinctly showing the circuit of 
seven walls and ditches on the side not covered by the river. ’— Mad, J, 18, 216. 
Also see /;//. Ant, V, 177. 
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The first of these is Manipur, near Chamrajnagar, previously men¬ 
tioned.^ Babhruvahana, the son here born to Arjiina, had now grovvn 
up and succeeded to the throne. His kingdom was also in a state of 
the highest prosperity. It was pre-eminently “ a land of beauty, valour, 
virtue, truth: ” its wealth was fabulous,"* and its happiness that of 
paradise : it was filled with people, and not a single measure of land 
was unoccupied or waste. When the horse came near this enchanting 
spot the Raja was informed of it; and, on his return from the chase in 
the evening, he commanded it to be brought before him. The scene is 
thus described:— 

“ Now the whole ground where the Raja held his council was covered with 
gold ; and at the entrance to the council chamber were a hundred pillars of 
gold, each forty or fifty cubits high ; and the top of each pillar was made of 
fine gold and inlaid with jewels ; and on the summits of the pillars and on 
the walls were many thousand artificial birds, made so exact that all who 
saw them thouglit them to be alive ; and there were precious stones that 
shone like lamps, so that there was no need of any other light in the 
assembly ; and there also were placed the figures of fishes inlaid with rubies 
and cornelians, which appeared to be alive and in motion. All round the 
council hall were slicks of sandal, wound round with fine cloth which had 
been steeped in sweet-scented oils ; and these were burnt to give light to the 
place instead of lamps, so that the whole company were perfumed with the 
odour. And before each one of the principal persons in the assemlily was 
placed a vessel, ornamented with jewels, containing various perfumes ; and 
on every side and corner of the hall were beautiful damsels, who sprinkled 
rose-water and other odoriferous liquors. And w’hen the horse w'as brought 

' There appear to be several reasons for accepting this as the locality in preference 
to Manipur in Eastern Bengal. In the version given l)y Wheeler, Vul. I, it is stated 
(396) that the horse when loosed went towards the south, and that its return was in a 
northerly direction (414); these directions would not lead it t(j and from V., Bengal, 
but to and fn^m S. Mysore they would. It is also said (406) that sticks of santlal- 
w^ood were burnt in the council hall of Manipur, .and also (408) that elej>hants were 
very excellent in that country. Now Mysore is the well-known home of the sandal- 
tree, and the region I have assigned as the site of Manipur is peculiarly the resort of 
elephants: within ten miles of that very site were made the remarkably successful 
captures of elephants described on p. 179. The sequence of places visited by the 
horse after Manipur is also, as .shown in the text, consistent with the identification 
here proposed. From the notes (149, 425) it appears that the application (jf the story 
to Manipur in Bengal is of very recent date. 

- Of Solomon in all his glory it is staled that “ he made silver and gold at Jerusalem 
as plenteous as stones.’* So here “ many thousands of charfc)ts, elephants and horses 
were employed in bringing the revenue, in gold and silver, to a thousand treasuries ; 
and the officers siit day and night to receive it; but so great was the treasure that the 
people who brought it had to wait ten or twelve years before their turn came to 
account for the money, obtain their acquittal and return home ! ” (Jne Kaja confessed 
that he sent a thousand cart-loads of gold and silver every year merely for leave to 
remain quietly in his own kingdom. 
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into the assembly, all present were astonished at its beauty and excellence ; 
and they saw round its neck a necklace of excellent jewels, and a golden 
plate hanging upon its forehead. Then Raja Babhruvdhana bade his 
minister read the writing on the plate ; and the minister rose up and read 
aloud, that Raja Yudhishthira had let loose the horse and appointed Arjuna 
to be its guardian.” 

It was resolved that Babhruvdhana, being Arjuna^s son, should go 
forth to meet him in a splendid procession and restore the horse; but 
Arjuna, under some evil influence, refused to acknowledge the Raja as 
his son : he even kicked him, and taunted him with inventing a story 
because he was afraid to fight. Babhruvdhana was then forced to 
change his demeanour, which he did with great dignity. A desperate 
battle ensued, in which Arjuna was killed, and all his chieftains were 
either slain or taken prisoners. Congratulations were showered upon 
the victor, but his mother, Chitrdngada, swooned and declared her 
intention of burning herself on Arjuna’s funeral pile. In this dilemma, 
Ulilpi, a daughter of Vdsuki, the Ndga or serpent raja, whom Arjuna 
had formerly married, and who had afterwards entered the service of 
Chitrdngada, resolved to get from her father a jewel which was in the 
possession of the .serpents, and which would restore Arjuna to life. 
She accordingly sent a kin.sman to her father with the request. His 
council, however, being afraid of losing the jewel, refused to give it up. 
On learning this, Babhruvdhana made war upon the serpents and com¬ 
pelled them to give it up. Arjuna was by its means restored to life and 
reconciled to his son. 

The horse then entered the territory of Ratnapura, a city of which 
name, it will be seen, was .situated near I^kvalli in Kadur District. 
The animal was here seized, but re.scued by Arjuna. It next wandered 
into Kuntala, the country of Chandrahasa, whose capital we shall find 
was at Kubattur in Shimoga District. Here also the king was com¬ 
pelled to release it. 

The story of Chandrahdsa is a pleasing and favourite romance. He was 
the son of a king of Kerala, and was born with six toes. While an infant, 
his father was killed in battle, and his mother perished on her husband’s 
funeral pile. His nurse then fled with him to Kuntala, and when she died, 
he was left destitute and forced to subsist by begging. While doing so one 
day at the house of thC minister, who i^ appropriately named Dushta buddhi, 
or evil counsel, some astrologers noted that the boy had signs of greatness 
upon him, indicating that he would one day become ruler of the country. 
The minister, hearing of it, took secret measures to have him murdered in a 
forest; but the assassins relented, and contented themselves with cutting 
off his sixth toe, which they produced as the evidence of having carried out 
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their instructions. Meanwhile, Kulinda, an officer of the court, hunting? 
in that direction, heard the boy^s cry; and, pleased with his appearance, 
having no son of his own, took him home to Chandandvati and adopted 
him. 

He grew up to be very useful and, by defeating some rebellious chieftains, 
obtained great praise and wealth for his adopted father, which excited the 
jealousy of the minister. The latter, resolved to see for himself, paid a visit 
to Kulinda, when, to his astonishment, he learnt that all this prosperity was 
due to an adopted son, Chandrahdsa, who had been picked up in the forest 
years ago bleeding from the loss of a sixth toe. The truth at once broke 
upon him that it was the boy he had thought to murder. Resolved more 
^ than ever to get rid of him, he dissimulates and proposes to send him on an 
errand to court, which was gladly enough undertaken. A letter was accord¬ 
ingly sent by him to Madana, the minister’s son, who was holding office 
during his father’s absence, directing that poison (7us/ia) should be at 
once given to the bearer as he valued his own advancement. For the 
minister had secretly resolved, as there was no male heir to the throne, to 
marry Madana to the king’s daughter and thus secure the kingdom to his 
own family. Chandrahasa, bearing the letter, arrived near the city, where 
he saw a charming garden. IJeing weary, he tied his horse to a tree and lay 
down U) rest, when he fell asleep. 

Now it so happened that this garden belonged to the minister, and that 
morning his daughter Vishaya (to whom, before leaving, he had jestingly 
promised to send a husband), had come there with the daughter of the Raja 
and all their maids and companions to take their pleasure ; and they all 
sported about in the garden and did not fail to jest each other about being 
married. Presently Vishaya wandered away from the others and came to 
the tank, where she saw the handsome young Chandrahasa lying asleep on 
the bank, and at once fell in love with him. She now noticed a letter half 
falling from his bosom, and, to her great surprise, saw it was in the hand¬ 
writing of her father, and addressed to her brother. Remembering what 
had been said about sending her a husband, she gently drew out the letter 
and, opening it, read it. One slight alteration she saw would accomplish 
her wishes ; she accordingly changed the word visIuriUi, poison, into vishaya, 
her own name, rcsealed it with a copy of her father's seal which she had 
with her, and replaced it in the young man’s bosom. 

When Madana received the letter he was greatl\' surprised, but as the 
message was urgent, at once proceeded with arrangements for marrying his 
beautiful sister to the handsome stranger. The ceremony had just been 
concluded with all manner of pomp and rejoicing, when the minister 
returned. Seeing what had happened, he was struck dumb with amaze¬ 
ment. The production of the letter,further convinced him that through 
fate the mistake must have been his own. Suffice it to say that he makes 
another attempt to get rid of Chandrahdsa, but it so chances that his own 
son Madana is killed instead ; and Chandrahilsa, taking the fancy of the 
king, is adopted as heir to the throne and married to the princess. Whereon 
the minister, driven to desperation, kills himself. 
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Janamejaya. —Before quitting the legendary period, there is yet one 
tradition demanding notice. During the first twelve years' exile of 
Arjuna, before visiting Manipur, he had married Subhadra, the sister of 
Krishna. By her he had a son named Abhimanyu. When, at the 
conclusion of the thirteenth year of the second period of exile, the 
Pandavas threw off their incognito at the court of Virata, the raja 
offered his daughter Uttara to Arjuna. But the latter declining her for 
himself, on the ground that he had acted as her music and dancing- 
master, and she had trusted him as a father, accepted her for his son 
Abhimanyu, from which union sprung Parikshit,^ whose son was 
Janamejaya. "Phis is the monarch to whom the Maha Bharata is 
recited. There is a i)rofessed grant by him at Bhimankatte matha,- 
now Tirthahalli, dated in the year 89 of the Yudhishdiira era, which 
would be 3012 ji.e., but, if for no other reason, it is quite discredited 
by the signature being in comparatively modern Kannada characters. 
The grant itself is in Sanskrit, and in Nagari characters. Janamejaya is 
re])rescnted in it as ruling in Kishkindha, and making a gift, in the 
presence of the god liarihara, of the place on the Tungabhadra in 
which his great-graiulfather ^'udhishthira had rested. 

1-^arikshit, according to a curse, died from the bite of a sequent in 
revenge for which it was that Janamejaya performed his celebrated 
sarpti or ser}.)ent sacrifice. This ceremony, according to tradition, 
took place at Hiremugalur in the Kadur 1 )istrict, and three agraharas 
in the Shimoga District,—(iauj, Kuppagadde and Begur—possess 
inscriptions on copper [ilates, also written in vSanskrit, and in Nagari 
characters, professing to be grants made by Janamejaya to the officiating 
Brahmans on the oc'casion of the sarpa ydy;a. The genuineness of the 
first of these, w’hich is the one be.st known,"* has been a subject of much 
controversy : but all three are almost identical in the historical portion. 
They describe the donor as the son of the emperor Parikshit; of the 
S<vfia vamsa and Patuiava kiila ; having a golden boar on his flag, and 
ruling in Hastinapura. 'Phe grants are made during an e.xpedition to 
the south, in the presence of the god Harihara, at the confluence of the 
Tungabhadra and Haridra. The inscriptions are no doubt of some 
antiquity, but to accept them as dating from the commonly-received 


* lie was a posthunvjvis son and still-born, but Krishna ]uonounced some words 
over the body which instilled life into it. * 

® See I us. 251. 

^ The Bhagavata Purdna was recited to him between the bile and his death ! The 
supposed meaning of the legend is, that Parik.shit met his death at the hands of a 
Ndga tribe, and that his son exterminated the Nagas in revenge. 

^ See Colebrooke, As. Res, IX, 446. 
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period for the commencement of the Kali yuga,^ when Janamejaya is 
said to have reigned, would be absurd. 

A well-known native astronomer** worked out the calculations for me, 
and maintained that they accord with no other year but 36 of the Kali 
yuga, or i5.c. 3066. He also stated that there is an interval of twelve 
days between the first date and the other two; and that the former 
marks the beginning, and the latter the conclusion, of the sacrifice. 
On the other hand, the eclipse mentioned in the Oauj agrahara in.scrip- 
tion, is stated,'^ on the authority of Sir G. Airy, to have happened in 
A.D. 1521, but this .seems based on a mistake. I have elsewhere"* 
published what professes to be a Chalukya inscription, dated Saka 366 
(a.d. 444), which is in the same characters, and corresponds closely in 
many of the particulars, and in the peculiar terms of these grants. I 
have also made a minute comparison between them all, and given 
reasons for assigning them to about a.T). 1194. More recent discoveries 
lead to a suspicion that these and some other unaccountable inscrip¬ 
tions were in some way connected with Henjeru, a Nolamba city, now 
called Hemavati, situated on the Sira border, and perhaps with 
Harihara on the Tungabhadra. 

Regarding the chronology of the events which have been mentioned 
in the foregoing account of the legendary period, it can only be stated 
generally, that the destruction of the Kshatriyas by Parasu Rama is 
said to have taken place between the Treta and I )vapara ages; and 
that an era of Parasu Rama used in Malabar dates from 1176 n.c. 
Rama’s expedition against Lanka, assigned to the close of the Lreta 
age, is supposed to have taken place about the thirteenth century n.c.* 
and the war of the Maha Bharata about fourteen ('enturics 'Phe 

earliest version of the two epics must have been composed before 
500 RC.’' 

' It is reckoned to have Ijegun on the i8th of Ke])ruary, 3102 n.c., at midnight nn 
the meridian of Ujjayini. 

* The late Siddhanti Subrahmanya S'astri, J. Bo. Hr. R. B. S. X, 81. 

* Ind. Aut. VIII, 89; Mys. Ins. Ixx. * Oriffitli, Rai/i. /nf. xv. 

® Wilson, Vts/i. ritr. prof. ci. A Chalukya inscriptio)i of the sixth century makes 
the era of the war of the Maha Ilharata 3146 H.(’.— Ind. Anf. V, 68 • J Bo Hr 
R. A. S. IX. 

* The Kali Vuga or fourth age of the world was sui)posed to commence at the 
birth of Krishna. Hence the events of the Maha Bharata must have taken place 
during the third or Dvajiara age, and thos^ of the Ramayan^at the end of the second 
or Treta age.—Monier Williams, Ind. IVis. 333, 315 ff. 
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HISTORICAL PERIOD 

Hauryas. —The authentic history of India begins with the invasion 
of the Cireeks under Alexander the Great in 327 b.c., and when the 
Sandrakottos^ of the (}reek writers was identified with Chandra Gupta, 
a secure basis was established on which to found the chronology of 
events in India itself. From the little we know of Chandra Gupta, he 
first appears as an adventurer in the camp of Alexander, from w'hich, 
owing to some quarrel, he had to flee. Collecting bands of followers, 
he contrived to overthrow the dynasty of the Nandas' in Magadha, or 
behar, and made himself supreme sovereign throughout northern 
India, with his capital at Pataliputra (Palimbothra in the Greek version), 
the modern I\atna, on the Ganges. On the other hand, after the death 
of Alexander in 323, Paktria and (the Greek provinces in) India had 
faUen to the share of Seleukos Nikator, the founder of the Syrian 
monarchy. But it was not till he had recovered Babylon in 312 that 
the latter was at leisure to turn his attention to India. He then found 
himself unable to cope with Chanda (iupta, and therefore entered into 
alliance with him, ceding the Greek settlements in the Punjab and the 
Kabul valley in return for a present of 500 elephants, and giving him 
his daughter in marriage. He also appointed to the court at Pataliputra 
an ambassador named Megasthenes, from whose accounts the Greeks 
obtained much of their information about India. The reign of Chandra 
Gupta lasted for twenty-four years, from about 316 to 292 b.c., and the 
line of kings originating with him are known as the Mauryas. 

The earliest event in the annals of Mysore that may be regarded as 
historical is connected with Chandra Gupta. According to the accounts 
of the Jains, Bhadraljahu, the last of the s'rufakei'aiis^ or hearers of 
the first masters, foretold the occurrence in Ujjayini of a dreadful 
famine which would last for twelve years. On its approach the main 
body of the Jains there forsook the northern regions and migrated to 
the south under his guidance. When they had journeyed as far as 
S'ravana Bcjgola, Bhadrabahu, feeling that his end was drawing nigh, 
sent on the rest of the pilgrims, under the leadership of Vis'dkha, to 
the Chola and Pdndya countrie.s, and remained behind at the smaller 
hill (called Katavapra in Sanskrit and Kalbappira or Kalbappu in 

' Alhenaius writes the name Sandrakoptiis.—Wilson, Theatre of the Hindus^ 11,132. 

- In the i)lay calleil Mitdra-nihshasa he is represented as having effected this with 
the aid of Chanakya (the Indian Machiavelli), who is also called Vishnu Giii)ta and 
Kaiitilya. 
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Kannada), to die, attended by only a single disciple. That disciple, it 
is alleged, was no other than the Maurya emperor Chandra Gupta. 

In accordance with the obligations of the Jaina faith he had abdi¬ 
cated towards the close of life, and renounced the world in order to 
prepare for death by acts of penance performed under the direction of 
a spiritual guide. For this purpose he had attached himself to I^had- 
rabahu, the most distinguished professor of the faith at that time living, 
and had accompanied him to the south. He continued to minister to 
the wants of this his guru to the last, and was the only witness of his 
death. According to tradition, Chandra Gupta survived for twelve 
^ years, which he s|^ent in ascetic rites at the same place and died there, 
after welcoming the emigrants on their return journey from the south 
when the great famine was over which had driven them from their homes. 

In testimony of these events not only is Bhadrabahu’s cave, in 
which he expired, pointed out on the hill at S'ravana Bejgola, but the 
hill itself is called Chandra-giri after Chandra Gupta : while on its 
summit, surrounded with temples, is the Chandra Gupta basti, the 
oldest there, having its facade minutely sculptured with ninet)’ scenes 
from the lives of Bhadrabahu and Chandra Gupta, though these may 
be more modern. Additional evidence is contained in the ancient rock 
inscriptions on the hill. The oldc.st of them relates the migration of 
the Jains and the other events above mentioned, while a second asso¬ 
ciates Bhadrabahu with Chandra (iupta as the two great munis who 
gave the hill its distinction.^ Similar testimony is borne by two inscrip¬ 
tions of about 900 A.I), found near Seringapatam.- Furthermore, stone 
inscriptions at S'ravana Bejgola dated in the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries confirm the same tradition.s.^ 7 'hat Chandra Clupta was a 
Jain by creed may be inferred from the statements of Megasthenes, 
who, writing of the Sarmanes (or S'ravanas) distinguishing them both 
from the Brachmanes (or Brahmans) and from the followers of Boutta 
(or the Buddhists), says:—“They communicate with the kings, who 
consult them by messengers regarding the cau.ses of things, and who 
through them worshif) and supplicate the deity.”-* 7 "hat Bhadrabahu 
was contemporary with Chandra Gupta is not denied. 

According to the (rreek accounts Chandra Gupta was succeeded by 
Amitrachades (probably Amilraghata, one of the king's titles), and 
Deimachos was the ambassador appointed to his court. But the 
Vishnu Purana gives the following lest of the Maurya kings:— 

‘ Sec my Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, Nos. i, 17, 108, 54, 40. 

- See my Epigraphia Carnaticti, Vol. I, Sr. 147, 148. 

» See McCriiidle’s fndika of Megasthenes, hid. Ant. VI, 244; also Thomas, The 
Early Faith of Asoka, 23 ; Colebrooke, Essays, II, 203 ; Lassen, Indische Alter- 
thumskundc, II, 700, 710* 
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Chandra Gupta. 

Bindusara. 

As'(^ka-vardhana. 

Suyas'as. 

Dasaratha. 


Sangata. 
S'alisVika. 
Sonias arman. 
S'as'adharmaii. 
Tiritiadratha. 


Bindusara reigned for twenty-eight years, say 292 to 264 n.c., but in 
Mysore the next record we have carries us to tlie reign of As'oka, the 
grandson of Chandra Gupta. 'Fhe discovery by me (in 1892) of three 
of his inscriptions in the Molkalmuru laliiq, dating y)erhaps from 
258 11.c., has put it beyond doubt that the Mysore country, or at any 
rate the northern [)art of it, was included in his dominions. All that 
was previously known of his connection with Mysore was contained in 
the statement in the Mahawanso that after the third convocation (244 
r..c.) he despatched missionaries to foreign ])arts to estaldish the religion 
of Buddha; among whom “he deputed the thera Majjhantika to 
Kasnu'ra-Gandhara, and the thera Mahadeva to Mahisa-mandala 
(My.sore). He deputed the thera Rakkhita to Vanavasi” (Banavasi 
on the Sorab frontier), ^c. "J'hese ])laces would st;em therefore to 
have bc'cn just beyond the limits of his territories. An inscription of 
the twelfth century* describes Kuntala as the |)ro\'ince governed by the 
Mauryas. d'kis, roughly speaking, would be the country between the 
rivers Bliinia and Vedavati, bounded on the west by the Ghats, includ¬ 
ing Shimoga, Chitaldroog, Bellary, Dharwar, Bijapur, and adjacent 
parts to the north in Bombay and the Nizam's Dominions. 

The remarkable Edicts of As'oka, engraved on rocks and pillars, are, 
as is well known, the earliest specimens of writing that have been found 
in India. M ith the exception of those at Mansahra and Shahbazgarhi 
in the Vusufzai country, in the extreme north-west of the Punjab, 
which are in the Baktrian-Pali characters, ’ written from right to left; all 
the others are in the Indo-Pali characters,'* written from left to right. 
But a singular circumstance about the lulicts found in Mysore is that 
although, as was to be expected, they are in the Indo-Pali characters, 
the scribe who wrote them has introduced the Baktrian-Pali at the end 
in describing his y)rofe.ssion.‘* This charac'ter appears in no other 
inscriptions throughout India, except tho.se in Yusufzai first mentioned. 
The inference is that the scribe may have been an official transferred 
from the extreme north to the extreme south of the empire, which 
implies a freer inter-communication. than has been generally supposed 
to exist at that period. 

As'oka was governor of Ujjain, under his father, before he came to the 


' At Bandanikke, Shikarpur taluq. * Also called Arinij-Pali and Kharoshti. 
^ Properly the Brahmi lipi. * As discovered by Dr Biihler. 
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throne. He reigned for forty-one years, about 264 to 223 u.C., or 
thirty-seven if counted from his coronation-anointing. During those 
previous four years he was engaged in struggles with his brothers. 
That he was at first a has been deduced^ from his Edicts, and also 
from the statement by Akbar’s minister, Abul Fazl, in the Ain-i-Akbari^ 
that As'oka introduced Jainism into Kashmir, wliiclt is confirmed by the 
Rdja-taranguii or Lrahmanical history of Kashmir, recording that 
As'oka “ brought in the Jina s asana.” Others, however, consider 
that he followed the llrahman creed. At any rate, he eventually 
embraced Buddhism, and made it the State religion, doing for that 
faith what the em])eror Constantine at a later period did for Christianity. 
In the 13th Rock Edict he informs us that his conversion was due to 
the remorse he felt on account of the slaughter and devastation which 
attended his conquest of Kalinga, in the ninth year after his coronation. 
Henceforward he resolved to maintain peace and devote himself to 
religion. He thus gradually came to appoint officials (mahdmdfras and 
others) to watch over morality, and by teaching and persuasion alone 
to extend the knowledge of dhamma or moral duties. 'Fhe slaughter of 
animals was to a great extent stopped ; he had wells dug and avenues 
of trees planted along the roads ; made arrangements for dispensing 
medical aid in all ])arts of the empire; and taught tiiat the attainment 
of future happiness was open to all clas.ses, and dependent, not on the 
ministration of j^riests, Imt on personal right conduct and humanity. 

The Edicts in Mysore’ are issued in the name of Devanam Piye 
(the beloved of the gods), a royal title of the Maurya kings, and are 
addressed by the Prince (ayaputa) and mahamatras in d achchannugiri 
and S'ivannugiri * •* to the mahamatras in Isila, places which have not 
been identified. The contents run as follows :— 

The Beloved of the gods (thus) commands :—For more than two years and 
a half, when I was an uM.^aka (or lay-disciple), I did not take much trouble. 
For one year^ (I took) immense trouble ; the year that J went lo the sa 9 ii^/ta 
(or assembly of clerics) 1 put forth great exertion. And in this lime the 
men who were (considered) true in Jambudvipa (were slu)wn to be) false, 
together with the gods.® This, indeed, is the result of exertion. But this 
can not be attained only by the great. For in any case, even to the lowly 

* By Ed. Thomas, yiaw/A'w, or the Early Faith of Asoha, 11 is grandson .Samprati 

was certainly a Jain. ^ 

2 Tran.slations have been imldished by Dr. Blihicr in Kpi^tryaphia Tndka^ III, 140 ; 
and by M. Senart, in I'rench, in the Journal Asiatiqiu for 1892. 

•* The reading of these names is not quite clear : Dr. Biihler propo.ses Siivannagiri 
for both. ^ Or, according to another version, “ for one jieriod of six years.” 

* This difficult passage also reads in other versions as “The men who were feally 
equal to gods in Jambudvipa (were proved to be) falsely (so regarded),” 
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by effort hijjh heaven (svar^a) is possible, and may be attained. To this 
end has this exhortation been delivered Both humble and great should so 
exert themselves : and the neighbouring countries should know this ; and 
this exertion should be of long continuance. Then will this matter increase ; 
it will increase greatly ; it will increase to at least as much again. And 
this exhortation has been delivered by the vyiitha 256.^ 

Thus says the Beloved of the gods :—Obedience should be rendered to 
mother and father. So also regard for living creatures should be made 
firm. Truth should be spoken. These and the like virtues of the dhamnia 
should be practised. So also the disciple should honour his teacher. And 
due respect should be paid to kindred. This is the ancient natural way. 
This also tends to long life, and this should thus be done. Written by Pada * 
the scribe. 

'rhe above will suffice to show the earnestness and high moral tone 
of these singular and interesting inscriptions, so unlike any others met 
with in the country. 'I'he sentence about the men who were regarded 
as gods in Jambudvipa or India is considered to refer to the Brahmans, 
and to their being now dei)rived of the almost divine prestige they had 
arrogated. At the same time, the duty of reverence to them and the 
bestowal of alms both uj)on Brahmanas and S'ramanas is more than 
once inculcated. Toleration was denied only to their false claims. 

Asoka’s son Mahindo and his daughter Sanghamitta entered the holy 
order and introduced Buddhism into Ceylon. It may be noted here 
that Asoka never calls himself by that name in his inscriptions, but 
always Piyadasi or Devanam Piye. Of his grandson Dasaratha (in 
Prakrit called Da.shalatha) some inscriptions have been found at the 
Nagarjuni hill caves." 

According to the Puranas the Maurya dynasty continued in power for 
137 years, and Brihadratha, the last king, was murdered by his general 
Pushyamitra, who founded the S'unga dynasty. Agnimitra is mentioned 
as the son of Pushyamitra in the play called Malavikagnimitra, and as 
reigning at \’idisa, identified with Bhilsa in Central India. An inscrip¬ 
tion of the time of the S'ungas was found by General Cunningham in 
the Stupa at JIharhut in Central India.'* They are said to have ruled 
for 112 years, but for the latter part of that period were superseded by 
the Kanva family, who were supreme for 45 years. These may have 
been at first subordinates, as they are called in one place S'unga- 
bhrityas. Sus'arman,^the last Kanva king, was overthrown by Simuka, 
described as a servant of the ra< 5 e of A'ndhras,^ and he was the 

• The signification of this term and of the numerals is much disputed. 

2 Ind, Ant,, XX, 364. a ib., XIV, 138. 

* The A'ndhras are described by Ptolemy as a powerful nation, under the name of 
Andara, They are also mentioned in Pliny. 
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founder of the line of kings thence called in the Puranas the 
A'ndhrabhrityas.^ 

Satavahanas. —But from inscriptions it seems more correct to call 
them the S atavdhana dynasty, a name corrupted in Prakrit to S'aliva- 
hana. Their chief capital appears to have been at Dhanakataka, in the 
east (Dharanikotta on the Krishna, in Guntur taluq), but their chief 
city in the west was Paithan on the Godavari. lnscrii)tions found at 
Nasik and Nanaghat” j)rovide us with the following names (in their 
Prakrit form) and succession. The peculiarity thnt the name of his 
mother always appears with that of the king may be also remarked in 
the Sunga inscription, and is a Rajput custom due to polygamy. 'I'hus 
we have Gotamipiitra Satakani, \'asithiputra I'ulumayi, and so forth.'* 

Simukii. A.n. 

Kanhii (Ivrishna) :it least 

S'atakani, sun of Ootanii ... ... ... 24 years — 137 ? 

I*uhiniayi, .son of Vasithi ... ... ... 24 ,, 

Siriseiia, son of Madliari ... ... ... S ,, 

Chatmaj)ana S'atakani, .son of Vasithi ... *3 »> — 1S2 ? 

Siriyaiia S'atakani,'* son of (lolaini ... ... 27 ,, 

Khdravela’s inscription in Kalinga tells us of a Satakani in the 
2nd century u.c., but the.se kings are assigned to the 2nd century a.d. 
on the dates of the contemporary Kshatraj)as or Satraps of Siirashtra 
in Kathiawar, and other coincidences, 'rhus, the first Satakani wa.s 
victorious over Nahapana, and destroyed the dynasty of the Khaharatas 
or Khakharata.s. Rudradaman, grand.son of Chashlana, was the con¬ 
queror of a Satakani, jierhaps Chaturapana.'^ Again, Ptolemy, who 
wrote his Cxeography soon after 150 a.d., describes O/.enc (Ujjayini) as 
the royal seat of Tia.stcne.s, Baithan (Paithan)Las that of Siri Polemaios, 
and Hippokoura, in the south of Ariake (Maharashtra), as that of 
J^aleokouros.^ In these names it is not difficult to rec:ogni/e Chashtana, 
Siri Pulumdyi, and Vilivayakura, who are known to us from inscrip¬ 
tions and coins. Chashtana was the founder of the dynasty of 
Kshatrapa Senas,’which succeeded that of the Kshnharatas, ending with 
Nahapana. Siri Pulumdyi was the S'dtavahana king, the son of Vasithi,. 
given in the list above. Vilivayakura was the viceroy of the Satava- 
hanas, governing the southern provinces.^ 

* Bhandarkar, Early Hist, of the Dckhan. - Arch. Sun'. JV. Ind.^ iv, v. 

See Dr. Buhler’s explanation in Cunninghani’.s Stupa of Jiharhuf, 129. These 

do not give us the actual names of the mothers, hut the latter, a.^ in the case of Bajas 
too, are called after the gotra of their family prie.sl. 

* In Sanskrit, S'ri Vajiia Satakarni. * Seiiart, /nd. Ant., XXI, 206. 

® McCrindle, Ptolemfs Geog.^ ib., XIII, 359, 366. 

’ The following are the early names:—Cha.shtana, Jayaddman, Rudradaman^ 
Rudrasimha, Rudra-sena. ® Bhandarkar, op. cit. 
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To revert to the kingdoms which arose out of Alexander’s empire. 
We know that Egypt under the Ptolemies and Syria under the 
Seleukidce were eventually conquered by Rome. But the Greek 
kingdom of Baktria was overthrown by a people from the north, called 
the 'Pochari (whence its name of Tocharistan), who next advanced 
westward against the kingdom of Parthia, founded in 250 n.c. by 
Arsakes, who had revolted against the Seleukidse. Artabanus, king of 
Parthia, fell fighting against the Tochari, but his son Mithridates II. 
(124 I5.C.) drove them back towards Kabul and India. Meanwhile, 
Saka or 'J'urushka tribes from Central Asia had poured into Baktria, 
and by about 24 li.c. had firmly established themselves in the north¬ 
west of India. 

From coins and other sources we obtain various names of kings, 
such as Heraiis, (londophares and others, but the best known are the 
Saka kings Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva, or, as they are called 
on their coins, Kanerki, Ooerki, and Bazodeo. They belonged to 
the Kushana family, and Kashmir was the chief seat of their power. 
But Kanishka’s empire extended from Yarkand and Khokand in 
the north to Agra and Sindh in the south. 'J'he last great l^uddhist 
council was held in his reign.’ I’he best authorities are of opinion 
with Dr. Oldenberg that the Saka era, reckoned from 78 a.d., dates 
from his coronation, liut the word Saka after some centuries came 
to be mi.sunder.stood as itself meaning “ era,” and therefore, to dis¬ 
tinguish it, was at length, more than a thousand years after its origin, 
called the Salivahana S'aka, a reminiscence of the fact that it had been 
adopted by the Satavahanas, I'his is the era still in common use 
throughout the south of India, as well as in Bengal.^ 

may now return to the S'atavahanas. 'I'heir rule in the northern 
parts of Mysore is ])roved both by inscriptions and coins. There was a 
find of Buddhi.st leaden coins a few years ago~ at the site of an ancient 
city whose name, according to tradition, was Chandravali, situated 
immediately to the west of Chitaldroog, and among these was one 
bearing the name of Pulomayi. Again, an inscription of Satakanni, 
son of Hiriti, was found some time ago'* at Banavasi on the Sorab 
frontier. And recently 1 have found one also of Satakanni, son of 
Hariti, at Malavalli in Shikarpur taluq. Both the Satakarnis above 
mentioned are described as “joy of the Vinhukaddavutu family,” but the 

' The era of Vikramdditya, reckoned from 56 B.c'., seems to l>e equally a misnomer. 
No instance of its use with such a name has lieen found I’or 500 years after that date. 
But Dr. Fleet identifies it with the Mdlava era.— Ins, of the Early Gnpta Kings, 

By Mr. Mervyn Smith, a mining engineer, prospecting for gold. 

By Dr. Burgess : for Dr. Biihler’s translation see Ind, Ant,^ XIV, 331. 
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Banavasi inscription is in characters which appear to be of a somewhat 
earlier type than those of Malavalli, and corresponding with the alphabet 
of Siriyana Satakarni’s inscription at Nasik. On this ground, and also 
on account of the dates, though they are both in the same Pali or 
Prakrit language, it is possible that they may belong to the time of 
different kings of the same name. Their relationship to the S'atava- 
hanas before mentioned does not appear, but they jirobably represent 
a branch of the dynasty.* At Malavalli, Satakarni is called king of 
Vaijayanti, or Banavasi, and the inscription at the latter place implies 
the same. 

The Banavasi inscription is dated in the twelfth year, the first day 
of the seventh winter fortnight, and records a gift by the king’s daughter, 
the Mahabhdji Sivakhada-Nagasiri. I’he Malavalli inscription begins 
with ascriptions of victory to the holy Matlapatti deva, evidently the 
god of Malavalli. At the present time this is a most ordinary linga, 
called Kalles'vara, in a most insignificant village temple, nor are there 
any indications about the place of former grandeur except the inscrip¬ 
tion. It is dated in the first year, and the first day of the second 
summer fortnight. In it the king Satakarni issues an order to the 
Mahdvalabham S'ungakam. If the reading of this last name be correct 
it looks like an interesting link with the S'ungas, previously mentioned. 
The grant consists of certain villages for the Mattapatp’ god. There is 
a second inscription on the same stone j)illar, in similar characters and 
language. It is dated in the fourth year, on the second day of the first 
autumn fortnight, and records a fresh grant for the same god by a 
Kadamba king, name defaced, and was engraved by VisVakamma. 
A fine Kadamba inscription at 'Palgunda also names Satakarni as one 
of the great kings who had visited the temple there. 

I'he Satakarnis were undoubtedly succeeded by the Kadambas in the 
north-west of Mysore. From this time, the third century, we enter 
upon a period more amply elucidated by authentic records. 

While the north-west was, as stated, in the ] 30 ssession of the 
Kadambas, part of the north was under the rule of the Rashtrakfitas, 
or Rattas. 'Fhe east was held by the Mahavalis and the Ballavas, and 
the centre and south came to be occupied by the Clangas, who partially 
subdued the Mahavalis. In the fifth century the Chalukyas from the 
north reduced the Rattas and the Kadambas 4 o the condition of 
feudatories and prevailed against the Pallavas, who were also attacked 
by the Gangas. Early in the ninth century the Rattas regained power 

^ Similarly, in the Jaggayyapeta stuirn was found an inscription of another branch, 
of the time of Purisadatta, son of Madhari, in which he is said to he of the Ikhdku 
Ikshvaku) family.— Arch. Snrv. S. Ind.^ No. 3, p. 56. 
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over the Chalukyas, and for a short time took possession of the Ganga 
kingdom, but restored it and formed an alliance with the (iangas, with 
whom also were allied the Nolambas, a branch of the Pallavas, 
established in the north-east of Mysore. In the tenth century the 
Rattas with the (iangas gained great success over the Cholas, but the 
close of that century saw the Chalukyas once more in the ascendant, 
bringing the rule of the Rattas to a final end, while the Nolambas 
were uprooted by the (iangas. The eleventh century began with a 
powerful invasion of the Cholas from the south, in which the Gangas 
and the Pallavas were overthrown ; but from the ruins of the Cianga 
empire arose the Moysalas, who drove out the ("holas from Mysore and 
established a firm dominion. In the twelfth century the Chalukya 
power was subverted by the Kalachuryas, in whom the Haihayas 
reappear ; and they, in their turn, were shortly dispossessed on the north 
l>y the Yadavas and in the south by the Hoysalas, who also before long 
subdued the Cholas. Put both Yadavas and Ilo\'salas were overthrown 
in the middle of the fourteenth century by the Musalmans. The 
Vijayanagar emjiire, however, then arose, which held sway over the 
whole of South India till the latter half of the sixteenth century, when 
it was subverted by a confederacy of Musalman powers. Of these, 
Rija})ur secured a great part of Mysore, but was overcome in the 
seventeenth century by the MughaLs, who took possession of the north 
and east of the country. Meanwhile the Mysore Rajas gained power 
in the south, during the contests which raged between the Mahrattas 
and the Mughals, and between rival claimants on the death of 
Aurangzeb. Haidar Ah extended the Mysore dominion over the 
Mughal jirovinces in the cast and north, and over Pednur in the west, 
usurping supreme power in 1761. On the capture of Seringapatam by 
the Pritish and the downfall of Tipu Sultan in 1799, the country 
included within the present limits was granted to the representative of the 
Hindu Rajas. In 1832 it was placed under Pritish Commissioners, but 
restored to native rule in 1S81. Such is an outline of the changes of 
seventeen centuries, the details of which we may now proceed to fill in. 

Kadainbas.---'Phe dominions of the Kadambas embraced all the 
west of Mysore, together with Haiga (N. Kanara) and Tulava (S. 
Kanara). Their original capital w^as Banavasi (Jayantipura or 
Vaijayantipura), situated on the river Varada on the western frontier of 
the Sorab taluq. It is mentioned by Ptolemy. Also in the Mahawanso, 
which names it as one of the places to which a thcro was sent in the 
time of Asoka. 

The origin of the Kadambas is thus related. Some years after 
Parasu Rama had recovered Haiga and Tulava from the sea, Siva and 
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Parvati came to the Sahyddri mountains, the Western Ghats, in order 
to look at this new country; and in consequence of their pastimes a 
boy was born under a kadamha tree, whence the name of the dynasty. 
According to another version, he was born from the drops of sweat 
which flowed from Siva's forehead to the root of the kadamha tree in 
consequence of his exertion in conquering the asura Tripura. A more 
realistic account, given in an inscription, is that a kadamba tree grew 
in front of the family residence, and that by cultivation ot it they 
acquired its name and qualities.^ In any case they appear to have 
^been an indigenous race. 

The people of the country, being at the time without a monarch, had 
recourse to the State c-lephant, which, being turned loose carrying a 
wreath, presented it to the youth whose birth was so miraculous, and he 
was constiquently proclaimed king. lie is variously styled Jayanta, 
Trilochana Kadamba, and U'rinetra Kadamba. 'I'lie royal line tlius 
founded, in about the second century, continued inde])endent till the 
sixth century, and during this period they claim to have i)crformed 
many as'\ amedhas or horse sacrifices, indications of supreme authority. 
Their family deity was Madhukes'vara of Tlanavasi. 

After 1 >inetra the kings in regular succession ascribed to this line 
were Madhukesvara, Mallinatha and Chandravarma. The last had two 
sons, named CJhandravarrna or Chandavarma and I’uraiidara, the elder 
of whom was the father of Mayuravarma. Of these early kings it is 
not improbable that the first Chandravarma may be the Chandrahasa 
whose romantic story has already been given above (p. 282). The 
second Chandravarma, again, may be the prince of that name who was 
the progenitor of the Kodaga or Coorg race. Of him it is related that he 
rescued from a forest fire a serpent named Manjista, which, entering his 
mouth, took u[) its abode in his stomach. He was forced to wander 
about, with his wife Pushpavati, in search of a cure, which was eventually 
effected at Valabhi by a woman- whom he was obliged in n.-turn to 
marry, and desert his wife, then with child. 'I'hc truth probably is that 
his kingdom was usurped by some Naga chief, such as we know were 

* The tree itself is said to have l)een prtxliiced by a droj) of nertar which fell upon 
the earth from the churning slick, the Mandara mountain, at the churning of the 
ocean. The tall and handsome trees hearing this name are species of nauch a^ of the 
natural order cinckomaccff, and grow in mapy parts of India.* A sjjirit is said to he 
distilled from the flowers. [See Wilson’s Vhhmi Pitrnna, hk. v, ch. xxv.) In 
Watt's Dictionary the tree is described as an authocephalus^ belonging to the 
ruhiacea;^ and the flowers are said to l^e sacred to Siva. Accorfling to the Pharnta- 
cogi'aphia Indka it is the arbor ^enerationis of the Mahratta Kunhis, and a branch 
of it is brought into the house at the time of their marriage ceremonies. 

® She was the attendant at the chatram in which he lodged, and advised him to 
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special enemies of the Kadambas.^ According to the Kdveri Purina, 
Chandravarma was a son of Siddhartha, king of Matsya (Virata’s 
capital, Hangal in Dharwar, one of the Kadamba chief cities). He 
left his country, it is said, and went on a pilgrimage to all the holy 
bathing-places, until Parvati aj)peared and offered him a boon, in con¬ 
sequence of which he received a kingdom at the source of the Kaveri, 
and a Sudra wife, from whom he, as a Kshatriya, should beget a valiant 
race called Ugras. For the eleven sons he liad by her the hundred 
daughters of the king of \'id.arbha (llerar) by Sudra mothers were 
obtained as wives. Each of these bore more than a hundred sons, 
who, to provide accommodation for their growing numbers, levelled the 
hill slopes and settled over a district five yojanas in extent at the sources 
of the Kaveri river in Coorg. 

Mayuravarma seems to have restored the authority of the Kadambas, 
and is sometimes represented as the founder of the line. He was 
the son of w’hom C'liandravarma’s wife was delivered at \'alabhi after 
she had been deserted. The following is the legend of the manner in 
which he acquired the throne -.—-One night some robbers got into the 
house of a llrahman at \iilal)hi, and at the same lime a peacock in the 
yard screamed, d’hey then overheard the Brahman laughing and 
telling liis wnfe the story of the ])eacock. He said that a Brahman of 
Banavasi once performed various penances with the view' of becoming 
a king, but a voice from heaven informed him that he w'as destined to 
be born again as a f)eacock, and whoever should eat the head of the 
peacock would be king. On this he w'ent to Benares to die, and w’as 
re-born as the j)eacock now in the yard. Hearing this the robbers 
made off w’ith the j)eacock, but immediately fell disputing as to who 
should have the head, do decide the matter they resolved to ask the 
woman staying in the chalram to cook the bird for them, and see to 
whom she gave the head. But while she was getting the meal ready, 
her little son suddenly snatched up the head and ate it. Being thus 
clearly indicated as heir to the throne, the robbers conveyed him and 
his mother to Banavasi, and had just arrived at the outskirts of the 
town w'hen they met the State elephant carrying a wTcath, which it at 

worship the giuhless Kfilika and llu* eftigy of a serpenl carved on a si one at the back 
of her temple, (hi his doing so another seqiem apiieared out of an ant-hill, and 
tried to persuade ManjisUf to come forth,^biU without success. The woman, (»ver- 
hearing the dispute between the two, speedily possessed herself of certain jilants they 
had threatened to use against each other ,—iHshamardi and sarpamari^ growing at 
the foot of an ant-hill, and ahindra hari^ a creeper spreading over the asvattha tree. 
Manjista was expelled and died by virtue of the juice of the former, and the other 
serpent was got rid of hy that of the latter. 

* See Ittd. Ant.^ XIV, 13. 
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once presented to the boy. His origin being revealed, he was forth¬ 
with recognized as king of Banavasi, under tlie name of Mayiiravarma, 
from mayura^ peacock. He there obtained *^the sword of sharpness, 
the shoes of swiftness, and the garment of invisibility.” He is said to 
have rescued Sasiprabhe, the wife of Raja Vallabha, prince of Kalyana, 
from a Yaksha named Kandar})a Bhilshana, living in Ciomanta guhe, 
who had carried her off. He received in ('onsecjuence a large accession of 
territory, together with the Kalyana princess S'as'ankamudre in marriage. 

He is also stated to liavc introdiK'ed Brahman colonists from 
Ahichchatra (in Rohilkand), and distributed the country below the 
(ihats into sixty-four jiortions, which he bestowed upon them. In the 
reign of his son Kshetravarma, Chandrangada or Trinetra, these Brah¬ 
mans attempted to leave the province, but they were brought back ; 
and in order to prevent a repetition of the attempt were compelled to 
leave unshorn a lock of hair on the forehead as a distinguishing mark. 
Fnmi these are descended the Haiga or Havika brahmans of the north¬ 
west of Mysore. They would a})pear on this occ'asion to have been 
Settled by Mukanna, that is, Trinetra, above the Ohats, at Sthana- 
gundilr (Talgunda in Shikarpur talu(i). During his reign, a kinsman 
named Chandrasena ruled the south of 1’iilava, and the l^rahmans were 
s[)read into those parts. Lokaditya or Lok;idipya, the son of Chandra¬ 
sena, married Kanakavati, the sister of 'Frinetra, and had by her a 
daughter, whom Hubasiga, the king of the mountain C'handala.s, sought 
as a wife for his son. In pretended ('omjdiance, he was invited to 
Tripura and there treacherously murdered. The authority of the 
Kadambas was extended in consequence above those Ghats, and the 
Brahmans followed this accession of territory. Lokadipya is said to 
have reigned fifty years. 

'I'he.se traditions no doubt include inuf'h that is entitled to credit. 
But a fine stone inscrii)tion at 'I’algunda gives a different version, which 
seems to refer to the .same period, or to a time when the I’allavas were 
supreme from west to east. In it we are informed that a Brahman 
named Mayiiras'arma of the Kadamba family, who are de.scribed as very 
devout Brahmans, went with his guru Viras arnui to the Pallava capital 
(Kanchi) to study. While there a.sharp (juarrcl aros{; between him and 
the Pallavas, and he became so enraged that he resolved, although a 
P>rahman, to become a Kshatriya in order to revemge himself. Arming 
himself and overcoming the Pallava guards at the frontier, he escaped 
to the inaccessible forests at Sriparvata (in Karnul district, near 
the junction of the Tungabhadra and Krishna rivers), and there attained 
such power that he levied tribute from the great Bana and other sur¬ 
rounding kings. The Pallavas thereupon led an army against him, but 
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he swooped down upon them like a hawk and completely defeated them. 
They therefore resolved to make peace with him, and invested him with 
a territory extending from the Amara ocean to the borders of the 
Prcmara country.^ His son was Kangavarma, whose son was 
Ilhagiratha, sole ruler of the Kadamba territories. His son was 
Raghuparthiva, whose brother was Kakustha or Kakusthavarma. The 
latter was a j)owerful ruler, and his daughters were given in marriage to 
the (liipta and other kings. His son was S'antivarma. 

The two last names occur in other inscriptions, but the rest arc new. 
Several more early Kadamba inscriptions are available, but unfortunately 
they are dated only in the year of the reign, or by the ancient system 
of the seasons, and the succession of the kings cannot on tliis account 
be definitely determined. One series gives us Krishnavarma ; his son 
Vishnuvarma, by the daughter of Raikeya; his son Simhavarma ; and 
his son Krishnavarma.* Another gives us Krishnavarma and his son 
I )evavarma.’* We have also Mandhatrivarma, whose grant was com- 
po-Mcd by Damodara-datta,'* and there is a separate rock inscription by 
Damodara.*^ We havcalso the scries Kakustha or Kakusthavarma, his son 
S'antivarma ; his son Mriges'avarma; his three sons Ravivarma, Bhanu- 
varma, and Sivaratha ; and the son of the first of these, Harivarma.^' 

All these records, relating to at least sixteen generations, undoubtedly 
belong to some time between the third and sixth centuries. One stone 
inscription in Prakrit, immediately following a grant by Satakarni, and 
another in Sanskrit, are engraved in small Cave characters. The re¬ 
mainder, all in Sanskrit, arc engraved in bold characters called box¬ 
headed, which in certain .sj>ecimens iwcsent a very elegant appearance. 
Many of the grants are to Jains, but a few are to Brahmans, one to an 
Atharvani Brahman. 

The historical facts deduced from them arc that the Kadambas claim 
to be lords of ^'aijayanti or Banavasi, though certain grants are issued 
from Triparvata, from Palasika (Halsi in Belgaum district), and from 
Uchchas'ringi. Like the Satakarni who preceded them at Banavasi, 
they are stated to be of the Manavya gotra and sons of Hariti. Their 
crest was a lion, and they bore the monkey flag. 'Fhey seem to have 
had enemies in a Naga race, represented later probably by the Sindas 
of Erambarige (Yelburga in the NizaiiYs Dominions),' and Krishna- 

' IVrhaps the I’ramara Itingcloni of IMalwa in Central Imlia is meant. Amararnava, 
the other limit, is difficult to determine, unless it means the Western Ocean. 

Clrant at llalebid, Beliir laluq. ® Iitd. Aut,^ VIT, 33. 

^ Grant at Kudagere, Shikarpur laluq. * Ind, Aut,^ XXI, 93. ® ib.^ \’I, 22flf. 

^ These deduce their genealog}^ from Sinda, king of the Sindhu country, who was 
Ix^rn in Ahichchhatra, and married a Kadaml)a princess. Fleet, Katt, Dyn.^ 97. 
See also Ep. III, 231. 
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varma, father of Devavarma, claims to be in possession of a heritage 
not to be attained by the Nagas. But their great rivals were the 
Pallavas. AVe have seen evidence of this in the Talgunda inscription 
above, and from an independent stone inscription of Krishnavarma it 
appears that in one severe battle with the Pallavas his army was so 
completely destroyed that he gave up his life to save his honour. 'Phe 
sister of a Kadamba king, Krishnavarma, was (according to (langa 
grants) married to the Ganga king Madliava 11 . Mriges'avarma claims 
to have uprooted the lofty Ganga family and to be a fire of destruction 
to the Pallavas. Ravivarma, again, slew A’ishnuvarma, probably a 
l\aJlava, and uprooted Chandadanda, lord of Kanchi, and thence a 
Pailava, thereby estublishing himself at Palasika. 

The Kadambas lost their independence on being conquered by the 
Chalukyas under Kirtivarma, whose reign began in 566. But they 
continued to act as viceroys and governors under the ( 'halukya and 
other dynasties, and the name does not disappear from history till the 
rise of Vija3’anagar in 1336. Among the later inscriptions, one at 
Kargudari (Hangal taluq)^, dating in 1108, gives the following traditional 
list of the kings, each being the son of his predecessor. After seventy- 
seven ancestors, of whom we know no more, there came Mayiiravarma, 
Krishna (add varma to each), Naga, Vishnu, Mriga, Satya, Vijaya, 
Jaya, Naga, S'anti, Kirtti, A'ditya, Chattaya, Jaya. 'Fhe last had 
five sons, laila and S'antivarma being the most important. The 
latter’s son was Taila, whose son was 1 ailama, whose sons were Kirtti 
and Kama. But though this includes some of the genuine names, and 
allowing for kings often having more than one name, the list as a 
whole is of doubtful credit, except in the last stages. There is no 
question, however, that the Kadambas became more prominent at the 
end of the eleventh century, when their alliance seems to have been 
sought by the Chalukya Vikrama in his plans against his brother, and 
on his success they were advanced in honour. A separate branch had 
its capital at Gopaka or (ioa, but all the Kadambas were absorbed 
into the conquests of the founders of the Vijayanagar empire. 

Mahavalis. —The Mahavali kings were of great antiejuity, and, 
according to their inscriptions, ruled over a seven and a half lakh 
country, containing 12,000 villages, situated in the west of the Andhra 
or Telugu country. They were in po.ssession qf the east of Mysore, 
where several of their inscriptions are found, especially in Mulbagal 
taluq, and their kingdom was evidently to the east and north of the 
Palar river. They claim to be descended from Bali or Maha Bali, and 
his son Bana, whence they are also styled the Bdna kings. According 
‘ 7/7^/. X, 249. 
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to Hindu mythology Bali was an Asiira emperor, who through his 
devotion and penance defeated Indra, humbled the gods and extended 
his authority over the three worlds. In order to restrain him, Vishnu, 
who was appealed to by the gods for protection, assumed his fifth 
incarnation, the form of the Brahman dwarf, the vdmana avafdra^ and 
appearing before Bali, asked for only thn^c paces of ground as a boon, 
which was granted. As the water conveying the gift fell into his hand, 
the dwarfs form ex{)anded till it filled the world; and Vishnu, now 
manifesting himself, deprived Bali in two strides of heaven and earth, 
but on account of the virtues the latter possessed, left Patala or the 
infernal regions still in his dominion. 

'rhe ancient ruined city of Mahiihalipura or MamaWapvwa, generally 
known as the Seven Pagodas, situated on the east coast, thirty miles 
south of Madras, was perhaps their original capital. According to 
legend' it was founded by Bali. His son was Banasura, who is repre¬ 
sented as a giant with a thousand hands ; Aniniddha, the son (or grand¬ 
son) of Krishna, came to Bana's court in disgiiisi* and seduced his 
daughter ; which prodiK'ed a war, in the course of which Aniruddha 
was taken prisoner and brought to Mah:il)alij)ur : upon which Krishna 
came in person from his capital Dvaraka and laid siege to the ])lace. 
Siva guarded the gates and fought for Banasura, who worshipped him 
with his thousand hands, but Krishna found means to overthrow Siva, 
and having taken the cit)*, cut off Banasura's hands, except two, with 
which he obliged him to do homage. He ('ontinued in subjection to 
Krishna till his death, after which a long period ensued in which no 
mention is anywhere made of this j)lare. It seems to have been 
suljsequently destroyed by an inundation of the sen. The inscriptions 
now found there appear to be all Pallava, of about the seventh century, 
or C?hola, of later date than that." 

Tlie oldest Mahavali inscription bearing a date is one professing to 
be of 339 A.i)., found by me at Mudiyanur (Mulbagal taluq).’* But 
from the one which contains the fullest genealogy of the line, })ublished 
by the Rev. 'P. Foulkes,^ there were several generations before that. 
As aids towards fixing the period of the kings we have the statements 
that the early Kadamba outlaw of S'riparvata levied tribute from 
the great Bana; that the first Ganga king, assigned 10 the second 
century, conquered the Bana country; that the Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya I., rufing in the swenth century, subdued Rajamalla 
of the Mahamalla family; that the Chola king, Vira Narayana, 

* See Captain Carr’.s Sez^cn Pag^odas^ 13 ; Asialic Ki'Si'anheSy I, 156. 

* llullz.sch, So. ImL Ins., I, iff. ® XV, 172. 

^ ib.y XIII, 6 ; Ep. Ind,, III, 74. 
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uprooted the Banas about the end of the ninth century ; but that they 
were replaced soon after by the Gangas in the person of Hastimalla.* 
The genealogy as derived from inscriptions is as follows :— 

Hali, Mahal )ali; his son 
Hana, in whose line was born 
Uanadhiraja. 

After he and many other Bana kings had passed away, there were :— 

Naiulivanna, Jayanandivarma, 

\"ijayadilya I. 

Malladcva Nandivanna, Jagadckainalla, Vadhuvallabha. 

Hana Yidyadhara. 

I'rabh inner 11. 

Vikraniaditya I. 

\ ijayadilya II. 

V^ikrainadilya II, Vijayabahii. 


Each of these eight kings was the son of his predecessor. The 
Miidiyanur inscription is of the twenty-third year of No. 3. 
Stone inscriptions exist in Mysore of Nos. 4 and 5. There are 
also inscriptions of a i^ejeyitta Ikinarasa, one dating in 899. He 
may be identified with Vijayaditya II. Vikraniaditya II. is said 
to have been the friend of Krishna Raja, no doubt the Rashtra- 
kuta king, ruling in about 940 to 956. Then an inscription dating in 
971 presents to us Sanibayya, who, though invested with all the 
Mahavali titles, was ruling as a governor subordinate to the Pallavas. 
'Fhe line must therefore have lost its independence in the latter half of 
the tenth century. Extracts are given by Mr. Eoulkes' from literature 
indicating a recognition of the power of the Bdna kings in the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Moreover, at the end of this latter jicriod, in¬ 
scriptions at Srivilliputtur in 'J'innivelly district show that two kings named 
Sundara Tol and MuUarasa Tirumala, calling themselves Mahdvali 
Banadhiraja even obtained possession of the Pandya throne. Except 
these and the Salem inscriptions, which are in Grantha and Tamil 
characters, all the other inscriptions of this line are in the ancient 
Kannada characters and in the Sanskrit and Kannada languages. 
Some of their later inscriptions indicate Paduvipuri as their capital, 
which may possibly be identified with Padavidu in North Arcot 
district, .south of Vellore, where thfcre are extensive ruins, the ancient 
city having been destroyed apparently by a volcanic eruption. Their 
crest was the recumbent bull Nandi, and they had a black flag. 

» See Ini Ant,, XTIT, 6, 187. 
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Yai^umbas. .Inscriptions of these kings are met with in Chintamani 

taluq. The Kalinga Ganga king Vajrahastu V. married a Vaidumba 
princess; and the Chola king Parantaka subdued a Vaidumba king. 

Pallavas. —The Pallavas were a powerful dynasty who succeeded to 
the dominions of the Andhrabhritya or S atavahana family throughout 
the region in which the Telugu language prevails. 'Phey seem at first 
to have had a chief city at Vatapi (Hadami in Hijapur district), from 
which they were expelled by the Chalukyas in the fifth century, and 
also at Vengi, between the Krishna and the (lodavari, which was taken 
from them by the Chalukyas in the seventh century. Hut from an early 
part of their history their capital was Kdnchi (C'onjeveram, near 
Madrask Their grants are also issued from Palakkada and Dasana- 
pura, the latter name being [)erhaps a translation of the former. This 
place has not been identified, imt may be the Palakka of the Samudra 
(lUpta inscription at Allahaliad. 'I’richinopoly seems to he the southern¬ 
most point in which Pallava inscrif)tions have been found. Stone inscrip- 
titms in the Kolar, ('hitaldroog, 'Furnkur and bangalore Districts bear 
evidence that the Pallavas in the ninth and tenth centuries exercised 


dominion throughout the north and east of Mysore. Here ihey fre(|uently 
had the cognomen Nojamba, and their territory came to be known as 
Nojambavadi or Nonambaviidi, a Thirty two 'J'housand province, the 
subjects of which are represented l)y the Xonabas of the present day. 

The origin of the Pallavas is uncertain, though they })rofess in some 
grants to Ije of the Pharadvaja gotra. They are mentioned in the Puranas 
along with the Haihayas, S'akas, Vavanas, &c., as Pahlavas, which would 
imply a I’ersian source. Put Professor Weber says*:—“ As the name of 
a people this word Pahlav became early foreign to the Persians, learned 
reminiscences e\ce])ted: in the Pahlav texts themselves, for instance, it 
does not occur. Tlie period when it passed over to the Indians, there¬ 
fore, would liav e to be fixed for about the second to the fourth century 
A.D., and we should have to understand by it, not directly the Persians, 
who are called Pirasikas ratlur, but specially Arsacidan Parthians.' 
Pallava may possibly be derived from Parthava (I’arthian), 

According to tradition, from S'alivahana, that is S'atavdhana, who 
ruled at Pratishthana (now Paithan, on the Godavari), were descended 
Madhavavarma, Kulaketana, Nilakantha, and Mukunti Pallava. The 
last appears as the fou?ider of the Pallava line, and is said to hav^e been 

* Htsf. Tnd. Lit,y i88. * • 

• The Piirthiims revolted from the Seleucidiv about «.c. 150, under a chief named 
Arsakes (Askh), who founded an iiuiependent monarchy. The I’arthians sub¬ 
sequently overran the provinces east of the Euphrates, and about B.c. 130 overthrew 
the kingdom of Bactria, so that their empire extended from the Euphrates to the 
Indus, and from Ibc Indian Ocean to the Paropamisus, or even to the Oxus. The 
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a son of Mahadeva (Siva) by a girl of the mountain tribe called 
Chcnsiiars (Chensabara).^ He is also stated to have introduced 
Brahmans into his country in the third century. 

Trilochana, Trinetra, or Trinayana Pallava, was ruling in the fourth 
century when piyasimha, surnamed Vijayaditya, of the Cahlukya 
family, invaded his territories. But the latter lost his life in the attempt, 
and his (jiieen, then pregnant, fled and took refuge with a Brahman 
named Vishnu Somayaji, in whose house she gave birth to a son named 
Ra'jasimha. On attaining to man's estate the latter renewed the contest 
with the Pallavas, in which he was finally successful, and eventually 
married a ])rincess of that race."* 

Resorting to ins('riptions, one at Nasik says that Sdtakarni, son of 
(lotami, destroyed the Pahlavas, with the Sakas and Yavanasf and one at 
Junagadh that a Pallava named Suvis'akha, son of Kulaipa, was minister 
to the Kshatrapa Riidradaman.'* But in the cast we obtain the names 
of several series of T^allava kings, whose period seems sufficiently 
certain, althoiigh their exact dates are for the most part not known, 
n(>r ill several cases their relationship and order: - 


Cliandavarma, PCliandjidandii 

300 

A’arasiinhnvarnia, Narasimhapota- 


Nandivanna 


1 varnia fl. r. 

67s 

Skaiulavarma 

to 

I ParamesVaravarma 11. 


Ihuldhavarma 


Nandivanna 


SMvaskandavariiia 

400 

J*al!avan]alla Nandivanna, Nandi- 


Skandavarma 

400 

])olavarma c. 

733 

V'iravarnia 


{Skandavarma) 


Skandavarma 

to ! 

(Simhavarma) I lomasitala 

788 

Simhavarma 


(Skandavarma) Danliga 

804 

Vishnugopavarma 

500 

Nandivanna e. 

810 


Simhavishnu j Molainliadhiraja, Mangala 

Ugradiiiula, Lokadilya Sindiapola 

Rajasimha, PJayasimlia, Siniha- Cham I’miiu-ra, I’allavadhiraja 

vishnii, Narasinihavishnu, J’olalrhora ^(>lam])a, Nolainhadlii- 

Atyantakama, ? Aliranachanda c.550 
Mahendravarma I. 

Narasiiiihavarnia, Narasinihapota- 

varnia 1. c. 620 

Mahendravarma IT. 

ParamesVaravarma I, ls'vara])ota- 

raja c. 670 

memorable wars between the Parthians and Ihe Romans eventually weakened the 
former, and gave the Persians the opportunity of throwing off the Partliian yoke. 
Led by Artaxerxes (Ardashir), they put an end to the Parthian kingdom of the 
Arsacidie, after it had lasted 476 years, and established the Persian dynasty of 
the Sassanidse, A.D. 226. 

• Wilson, McK, Co//., I, exx, exxiv. - Sir Walter Elliot, Mat/. /., IV, 78. 

2 ArcA. Surv. IV, Ittd., IVf, 108. ^ Itid. Ant.^ VII., 257. 
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881 

Mahemira, 

Lira Mahendra 


Ayya])a, Ni 

anniga 

919 

Anniga, Lira Nolamba, Annayya 

Dilipayya, 

Iriva Nolamba, 



hiolajjayya 943*974 

Nanni Nolamba Q7 «;-q77 
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The grants of the first f*ve,^ made to Brahmans, are in Prakrit, and 
issued from Vengi, except the last, which is from Kanchi. Chanda- 
varma might be the Chandadanda who was defeated by the Kadamba 
king Ravivarma. Nandivarma was his son. They claim to be of the 
Salankayana family. The next two were father and son, and are expressly 
called ]*allavas, but in what relation they stood to the foregoing is not 
known. Sivaskandavarma, again, refers to his hapfia^ or father, without 
naming him : it is uncertain therefore who he was. The next series of 
six ' appear in grants in Sanskrit, also to Brahmans, issued from Palakkad 
and I )asanapura. Simhavarma and Vishnugopa were probably brothers, 
otherwise the succession was from father to son. In the Samudra Gupta 
inscription on the Asoka ])illar at Allahabad, assigned to the fourth 
century,'* we have mention among the southern kings of Vishnugopa of 
Kanchi, Hastivarma of Vengi and Ugrasena of Palakka, as well as a 
Chandravarma in the north. It seems very probable that these may 
have been some of the above. 

A\’ith Ugradanda we come to a period of somewhat greater certainty, 
and the list of kings'* admits of arrangement based on their points of 
contact with the Chalukya and other contemporary kings whose dates 
are known. *' Several of the names are alternately Saiva and Vaishnava, 
while the designation Pota seems to be Buddhist. The remarkable 
buildings and sculptures at Mamallapura, or Seven Pagodas, also relate 
to these three faiths. Numerous Pallava inscriptions furnish us with 
details of the history of this period. Those at Mamallapura, Siiluvan- 
kuppa, and Kanchi are in Sanskrit, and inscribed in four different 
aljihabcts, one of which is of an extremely florid ('haracter.*‘ 

Ugradanda claims to have destroyed the town and army of Rana- 
rasika, that is, the Chalukya king Rananiga. Rajasimha married 
Rangapatiika, and built the Rajasimhcs'vara temple at Kanchi, now 
known as the Kailasanatha. The Ganga king 1 )urvinita, reigning at 
about this time, is said to have taken Kaduvetti (Karveti nagara, North 
Arcot) from the king of Kdnchi called Jayasimha, and placed the son 
of his own daughter upon the throne. A series of wars, attended with 
varying fortune, took t)lace in succeeding reigns between the Pallavas 
and the Chalukyas, who describe the former as being by nature hostile, 
as if there were .some radical cause of animosity between the two. 
Narasimhavarma I. is said to have repeatedly defeated Vallabharaja, 
that is, the Chalukya*king Pulikasi II., and destroyed Vatapi, while on 

* Ind, An/., V, 176 ; IX, ICX5 ; £p. Ind., I, 5. - Ind. An/., V, 50, 154. 

® Kleet’.s Ins. of /he Early Gitp/a Kings, No. I. ^ Ind. Ant., VIII, 273. 

* See Ilultzsch, So* Ind. Ins., I, ii, 145 ; I have made a few alterations in the 
arrangement, which seem to me required. • Op. a'/., I. ; Sev. Pag., pi. 14,15, 18. 
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the other hand Pulikesi claims to have made the leader of the Pallavas 
hide his prowess behind the ramparts of Kanchi. It is pleasant to turn 
aside from these scenes of violence to the account of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsiang, who visited Kdnchipura (Kin-chi-pu-lo) in 640. He 
says it was about thirty ii, or five miles, round. 'I'hc soil was fertile and 
regularly cultivated. The climate was hoi; the character of the people 
courageous. 'I'hey were deeply attached to the principles of honesty 
and truth, and highly esteemed learning. There were 10,000 Piiddhist 
priests, some eighty Brahman temples, and many Nirgranthas (or Jains).^ 
Paramesvaravarma 1 . is said to have put to flight Pulikesi’s son 
Vikramaditya I., who, on the other hand, says that he conquered 
Is'varapotardja and took Kdnchi. The Chalukyas admit that the 
Pallavas had been until this unconquered, for the important Vokkaleri 
inscription'says that the king of Kdnchi, “who had never bowed to 
any man,” was forced to kiss the feet of the conqueror with his crown. 
Vinaydditya, the next Chalukya, is also said to have captured the army 
of the Pallava king, here called Trairajya. Narasimhapotavanna 11 . 
was killed in a battle at Velanda with the (laiiga king Bhilvikrarna, 
being trampled under the elephants. 'J'wo grandsons of his were 
apparently brought up by the Ckingas. But the greatest disaster of all 
was that which befell Nandipotavarma. The C'halukya king Vikrama¬ 
ditya II., soon after his coronation in 733, by a rapid movement 
penetrated to the Tumldka province (Tonda-mandala),’* and in a 
pitched battle completely routed the Pallavas, capturing as trophies 
their w’ar-trumpet, their big drum called “roar of the sea,” their great 
Siva banner, many elephants, and heaps of splendid rubies. Tlie victor 
marched to Kdnchi, which was at his men-y, and, refraining from 
destroying it, made donations of gold to the RajasinihesVara and other 
temples, a statement which is confirmed by an inscription at the former. 
His queen Loka-mahadevi afterwards caused a temple to be erected at 
Pattadkal (Bijapur district) to celebrate the victory.'* This evtuitful 
defeat seems to have broken the power of the Pallavas, and the king, 
unable to face another Chalukya force, under the crown prince Kirti- 
varma, fled for refuge to a hill fort. The Canga king S'ripurusha now 
retook Kaduvetti, which the Pallavas had recovered, and seized the 
Pallava umbrella, assuming at the same time the title of Permanadi, 
which he took from the lord of Kanchi. 

The location of the next four naiifes'l is somewhat doulitful, but the 
Raslitrakdta kings about this time gained the ascendancy over the 
Chalukyas, and overcame the (iangas and Pallavas. We accordingly 

* Beal’s II, 292. '■* /w/. ^//A, VIJ I, 23. •* Sa. I mi. Ins.^ I, 146. 

^ Imi, Aut., VI, 85. ® ib. VIII, 167 ; Ep, Inti., Ill, 142. 
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find Nirupama claiming to have conquered the Pallavas in about 760. 
In 804, again, we find Govinda levying tribute from the ruler of 
Kanchi, called Dantiga. Also a Pallavadhiraja acting as governor 
under the same, over the Nolambalige 1,000, the Nirgunda 300, &c. 
A J^illava king Nandivarma was moreover associated with Govinda in 
replacing on his throne the Ganga king Sivamara, in about 810. It was 
during this period, too, or in 788 according to Wilson, that the great 
religious discussion between the Buddhists and the Jains took place at 
Kdnchi before the king Hemasitala, who was a Buddhist. The Jains 
were victorious, and the Buddhists, in lieu of being ground in oil-mills 
according to the conditions of the contest, were banished to Kandy in 
Ceylon, the king embracing the Jaina faith. 

With Nolambadhiraja, whose relation to the preceding is not known, 
begin the series of J’allava kings who more directly ruled in Mysore, 
and they are indiscriminately called l^allavadhiraja and Nolambadhiraja. 
I'hcir chief city above the Ghats .seems to have been Penjerii or 
Jlenjcru, now Hemavati, on the Sira border. There was also a 
Nojamba-paUana, of which only the name remains, to the east of 
("hitaldroog, near Aymangala, pro])erIy Ayyapamangala. 'inhere is 
indeed a grant by Vira Nonamba, made from Henjeru,^ but as it pro¬ 
fesses to date from 444, and he is described as a Chalukya, in these 
respects it must be a forgery. The real genealogy of the Nolamba 
kings is given on a fine stone at Hemavati, confirmed by many other 
inscriptions in various parts. 

IJicy claim de.scent from the IsVara-vams'a (Siva), through 
Trinayana, and Pallava the master of Kanchi. In his line was born 
Nolambadhiraja, named Mangala, praised by the Karnatas, victor in 
war over the Kirata king, and worshipper of ChandikiL His son was 
Simhapota, whose son was Charu Ponnera, the Pallavadhiraja whose 
daughter was married to the Ganga king Rachamalla. Polal Chora 
Nolamba was her elder brother, the Nolambadhirdja who married 
Jayabbe, the younger sister of the Ganga king Nitimarga. Their son 
was Bi'ra Mahendra, who was contemporary with the (ianga king 
Ereyappa. Mahendra’s queen was 1 )ivabbarasi or 1 )ivambika, of the 
Kadamba family. Hieir son was Ayyapa Deva or Nanniga-nripa, who 
had two wives, Nagiyabbe and Heleyabbe. 'I'wo sons were born to 
him, perhaps one l)y each of these mothers,—Anniga or Bi'ra Nolamba, 
and Dilipayya or Iriva Nolamba, Vho reigned in turn. The latter 
ruled till 974, and had a son Nanni Nolamba, whose inscriptions date 
from 975 to 977. But the Ganga king Marasimha (963-974) is 
specially styled Nolambakulantaka, or death to the Nolamba race, and 
* Ltd. Ant,y VIII, 94 ; Mys, Ifts., 296. 
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it seems probable that they now lost their independence and were 
finally absorbed in the great wave of Chola conquest which overspread 
the east of the peninsula at the close of the tenth century. 

Notices of Pallavas and Nolambas in a subordinate capacity as 
governors under the Cholas and Chalukyas continue to be met with 
long after: and the Chalukya king SomesVara or A'havamalla (1040- 
1069) must have had a Pallava wife, as his younger son Jayasimha 
professes to be of both Chalukya and Pallava descent, and, among 
other titles, calls himself Vira Nolamba Pallava. 

^ Gangas. —The Cangas were a line of kings who ruled over the 

greater part of the Mysore country, and of the Kaveri river basin 
(excepting the delta of Tanjorc), from early in the Christian era till about 
1004. They may be described as the jmnci])al Jaina dynasty of the 
South, 'rhe name Canga is not an ordinary one, and how it came to 
be their designation, whence their kingdom was called Cangavadi and 
its subjects Gangadikdras, is not accounted for. It is impossible to 
avoid noticing that the only other occurrence* of such a name 
in liistory is in the Greek accounts of Chandra Gupta, who is 
described as ruling over the Prasii and the Gangaridre.* Ptolemy 
locates the Gangaridai in all the country about the mouths of the 
Ganges, with their cai)ital at Gange (not identified). They are also- 
mentioned by Virgil, Valerius Idaccus and Curtius. ]’lin)s on the 
other hand, calls them Ciangarida^ Calingie.' That there vs'as an im¬ 
portant line of (langa kings in Kalinga in the seventh and eighth 
centuries we know from in.scriptions, and there was another of the 
same name in that region at a later period, d'he connection of the 
Kalinga Gangas with the Mysore Gangas, who were earlier, is admitted, 
but there is nothing to show that the name originated with the 
(jangaridac Calingos. T he Hindu traditions, as might l.)e exj)ectcd, 
also 1 cfer the appellation to the sacred river C»anga or Ganges, but in 
stories (see below) which are apparently only invented from the name. 

Of the origin of the Gangas the following account is extracted from 
inscriptions (of the eleventh century) at Purale, Humcha and Kallur 
Gudda. In the Ikshvaku-vams'a arose Dhananjaya, who slew the king 
of Kanyakubja. His wife was (iandhari-devi, by whom he bad a son 
Haris'chandra, born in Ayodhya-pura. His wife was Rohini-devi, and 
their son was Bharata, whose wife, Vijaya-mahadevi, having bathed in 

V * 

» The Bandanikke record of ihe rule of Nanda, (;ui)ta and Maurya kings over 
Kuntala has already been referred to (p. 289). Anr^ther inscription of the same 
period, at Kupatur, close by, says that Nagakhandaka (of which Bandanikke was the 
chief city) was protected by the wise Chandra (kipta, an abode of the gocid usages of 
eminent Kshatriyas. - Sec Ptokmfs Gecg. by McCrindle, Ind, Ant,, XIII, 365^ 
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the (janga at the time of conception, the son she bore was called 
Gangadatta (the gift of Ganga), and his posterity were the Gangas.^ From 
him was descended Vishnu Gupta, who ruled in Ahichchhatrapura,* to 
whom Indra, pleased with his performance of the Aindra-dhvaja-pilja, 
presented his or an elephant. Vishnu Gupta, by his wife Prithuvimati, 
had two sons, lihagadatta and S'ridatta. On Bhagadatta was bestowed 
the government of Kalinga, whence he became known as Kalinga Ganga : 
while to S'rldatta was given the ancestral kingdom, together with the 
elephant, which thenceforward became the crest of the Gangas. Subse¬ 
quently a king named Priyabandhuvarma was born in that line, to whom 
Indra appeared and presented him with five royal tokens or ornaments, 
at the same time uttering a warning that if any king of the line should 
prove an apostate they would vanish. Giving to Vijayapura* the name 
of Ahichchhatra, Indra departed. 

'Fhe Ganga line continuing to prosper, there was born in it Kampa, 
whose son was Padmanabha. Being in great distress on account of 
his childless condition, he supplicated the s'asana devati of Padma- 
prabha and obtained two sons, whom he named Rama and Lakshmana. 
Mahipala, the ruler of Ujjeni, now made a demand for the delivery to 
him of the five royal tokens presented by Indra. Padmanabha in¬ 
dignantly replied that they could not be given up, and would be of no 
use to another : also that if the demand were persisted in, it would be 
met by force. At the same time he held a consultation with his 
ministers, and as the result, resolved to quit the country. Taking his 
two sons, whose names he changed to Dadiga and Madhava, and 
accompanied by his daughter, his younger sister, and forty-eight chosen 
followers of lirahmaa descent, he set out for the south. On arriving 
at Perur, 1 )adiga and Madhava there met with the great muni Simha- 
nandi, of the Kanilr^-gana, and explained to him their circumstances. 
He took up their cause, gave them instruction, and obtained for them 
a boon from the goddess J^admavati, confirmed by the gift of a s^vord 
and the promise of a kingdom. Madhava, with a shout, at once laid 
hold of the sword and struck with all his might at a stone pillar, when 
the pillar fell in two.^ The muni recognized this as a good omen, 

' The account given in the Kalinga Ganga inscriptions is that Turvasu, the son of 
Yayati, being without sons, practised self-restraint and propitiated the river Gangd, 
the bestower of l^oons,* by which rneaqs he obtained a son, the unconquerable 
(iangeya, whose descendants were victorious in the world as the Ganga line .—ImL 
Ant,^ XIII, 275. - Either in Kohilkand or in Malwa.— ib, 361. 

* Vijayapura appears as the place from which a Chalukya grant of the 5th century 

was issued, and was probably in Gujarat {jsee Jmi, A»i.f V 11 , 241). * Or Kranur. 

* What this pillar {s'i/d stambha) was it is difficult to understand, but in one place 
it is described as the chief obstacle in the way of his securing the throne. 
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made a crown from the petals of the karnikara blossom, and placed it 
on the heads of the brothers, giving them his peacock fan as a banner, 
and in due course, providing them with an army, invested them with 
all kingly powers. He also impresse<i upon them the following 
counsel:—If you fail in what you promise, if you dissent from the 
Jina sasana, if you take the wives of others, if you are addicted to 
spirits or flesh, if you associate with the base, if you give not to the 
needy, if you flee in battle;—your race will go to ruin. 

Thus, with Nandagiri as their fort, Kuvalala as their city, the N incty- six 
^ Thousand country as their kingdom, Victory as their com])anion in the 
battle-field, Jinendra as their god, the Jina mata as their faith,— Dodiga 
and Madhava ruled over the earth. 'J'he north, touching Madarkale ; 
the east, I'onda-nad : the west, the ocean in the direction of (.!hera; 
the south, Kongu ;—within these limits of the (langavadi Ninety-six 
Thousand did the (langas undertake the subjection of all enemies. 

Most of this is no doubt legendary, but some truth may perhaps 
underlie the narrative, and with the arrival of Dadiga and Madhava at 
Perur we seem to be on solid ground. For Ferur must 1 )(‘ the })lace in 
Kadapa district still distinguished as Ganga-Perur; Simhanandi is 
known from literature,^ and is expressly stated in various inscrijitions to 
have helped to found the Ganga kingdom ; moreover, the succession 
of kings as given from this point is in general accordance with numerous 
records found in all j)arts of Mysore. Several inscriptions, henvever, 
carry the foundation of the line back to Kanva, and the Gangas arc 
described as of the Kanvdyana gotra. A d)’nasly of Kanvas, wt; have 
already seen (p. 291), preceded the Satavahanas. Of the places men¬ 
tioned in connection with the Ganga posscssionjj, Nandagiri can only 
be Nandi-durga, Kuvalala is Kolar : but though the Gangas are called 
lords of Kuvalala-pura, we know that from an early period their capital 
was at Talavana-pura (Talakad on the Kaveri). 1 'he place given as 
the northern limit of Gangavadi I have been unable to identify,' but 
the other limits are well-knowm places, 'J'onda-nad, a Forty-eight 
Thousand province, is '! onda-rnandala, the Madras country to the east 
of Mysore; the ocean for the western boundary st;ems to be a stretch 
of the imagination, as (jangavddi, so far as we know, did not extend 
below the Western Cihats; Chera corresponds with Cochin and 
Travancore; Kongu, with Salem and Coimbatore. , 

The following is a table of the (ianga kings of Mysore; the dates 
before the seventh century, though taken from inscriptions, are not 
certain:— 


* Named hy Indrabhiiti in his SamayabhtUhana [see lud. Ant., XII, 20). 

* One or two names something like it are found in the north of the Kolar District. 
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Kongunivarma (Madhava) 

103 

Kiriya Madhava 


Harivarma 

247,266 

Vishnu-gopa 


Tadangala Madhava 

3 SO 

Avinita, Kongani 

425-478 

Durvinita, Kongani 

47*^-513 

Mushkara, Mokkara 


S'rivikrama 


Rhuvikraina, S'rivallal )ha 

679 

S'ivaniara (I), Nava Kama, 


I’rithuvi Kongani 

679-70 

Prithuvipati, Prithuyas'as 

726 


! S'ripurusha, Muttarasa, 726-777 

Pcrmanadi, Prithuvi Kongani 
S'ivamara (II), Saigotta c. 780-814 

Vijayaditya c. 814-869 

Rachamalla (I), Salyavakya 869-893 

Nilimarga (I), ? Manila, 

Naniiiya (ianga 893-915 

Ereyajipa, Maheiidrantaka 921 

Biituga, (ianga (iangcya 930-963 

I Marasimha, Nolaml)akulantaka 963-974 

Rachamalla (II). 974-984 

Rakkasa (ianga, (ioviiulara 984 

Ganga Raja 996-1004 


Konguni-varma was the first king, and this is a special title of all the 
(ianga kings to the end.^ To him is invariably ascribed the feat of 
cutting through the stone pillar with a single stroke of his sword : he is 
therefore the Madhava of the narrative before given, and in one place 
is described as but a boy at that time. The succession of kings, on the 
other hand, was through Dadiga, of whom it is said that with the 
Kaurava army he stojiped the army of the Matsya king. Sui)posing the 
founders of the (Ianga dynasty to have come from Central India, and 
matured their plans at Perur, in Kadapa district, for the acfjuisition of 
Kolar and the midland and southern parts of Mysore, they would sc^on 
encounter the op[)osition of the Mahavali or Ikina kings, whose western 
boundary w’as jirobably the Tahir, which is close to Kolar on the east. 
We accordingly find Konguni-varma described as consecrated to con- 
(juer the Ihina mandala, and as a wild-fire in consuming the stubble of 
tile forest called Biiiia. From the east the (Ianga princes marched to the 
west, and are reiiresented as engaged in leading an expedition to the 
Konkan or western coast, when they came to Manchali, near Shimoga, 
where, by the advice of Simhanandi, they established a chaityalaya. 
Probably there was a considerable Jain element in the pojiulation of 
Mysore at the time, over whom Simhanandi exerted his influence to 
gain their accejitance of the Canga rule. 

l.)adiga’s son, Kiriya Madhava, or the younger Madhava, succeeded 
to the throne.* He is described as inclined to learning and skilled in 
polity. He wrote a commentary on the dattaka sutra or law of adop¬ 
tion. His son was Harivarma, who made use of elephants in w’ar, and 
established the capital at Talakad. Previous to thi.s, according to an 
old chronicle, the capital was at Skandapura, which Lassen locates at 


* Konguni is also written Kongani, Konguji, and Kongini. For the date assigned 
to him see my Ep, Cant.y Mysore I, Nj. no. 

2 Dadiga’s brother wouUl therefore In; properly distinguished as Miriya Madhava. 
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Gajalhatti, near Satyamangalam, on the old ghat road from Mysore to 
Trichinopoly. But no reference to such a place is contained in the 
inscriptions. Two grants of the time of Harivarma have been found, 
both open to doubt. One^ records a gift at Orekod, in the Maisur-nad 
Seventy, to a Brahman for overcoming in discussion a Bauddha who 
had affixed a challenge to the gate of the palace at Talakad, boasting of 
his learning, and maintaining the doctrine that annihilation was the 
highest happiness. The other- is a grant in some neighbouring part 
for an act of bravery in the battle of Henjeru. Harivarma’s son 
^ Vishnugopa is described as devoted to the worship of gurus, cows and 
Brahmans. His change of faith caused the five royal tokens given by 
Indra to vanish, as foretold in the original warning. He must have 
lived to a great age, as he is said to have retained his mental energy 
unimpaired to the end of life. His son was Tadangala Madhava, whose 
arms were grown stout and hard with athletic exercises. He married a 
sister of the Kadamba king Krishnavarma, and is described as the 
reviver of donaticjns for long-ceased festivals of the gods and Brahman 
endowments. A grant of his in an extraordinary jumble of alphabets’* 
also records a gift for bravery at Henjeru. This, and the similar grant 
above, point to encounters with the Pallavas. 

Tadangala Madhava’s son, by the Kadamba princess, was Avinita, 
who was crowned while an infant in his mother’s lap. He married the 
daughter of Skandavarma, Kaja of Punndd, who chose him, though 
betrothed by her father to another from her birth on the advice of his 
guru. Of him it is related that on coming to the Kaveri he heard a 
voice say s'aia-jivi (a prediction that he would live for a hundred years), 
on which, to the consternation of his attendants, he plunged into the 
river and crossed over in .safety, though it was in full flood, thus 
acquiring the name of Churchuvayda (kanga. Both he and his son are 
said to have been like Manu in maintaining the castes and religious 
orders of the south. Two grants of his reign have been found, one of 
the twenty-ninth year,^ making a grant to a Brahman, and one‘‘ record¬ 
ing a gift to Jainas in the Punnad Ten Thousand, by the minister 
of Akalavarsha (a Rashtrakata king). "I’hc Punnad Ten Thousand 
formed the southern portion of Mysore, and seems to correspond with 
the Padi-nad or Ten nad country of later inscriptions.** Also with the 

* Jnd. Ant,, VIII, 212. ® lip. Cant., Mysore I, Nj. 122. 

^ Jnd, Ant., VII, 172. ^ ib. V, 136. ^ ib. I, 363 ; Coor^Ins. No. i. 

® A grant of the Punnad Rajas, the date of which cannot be determined, has been 
found, from which their capital seems to have been Kitthij)ura. It gives the following 
succession of kings:—Rashtravarma; his son Nagadatta; his son Bhujaga, who 
married the daughter of Singavarma; their son Skandavarma ; his son the J^innata 
Raja Ravidatta. AnL, XII, 13 ; XVIII, 366. 
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Pounnuta of Ptolemy, where beryl was found. ^ Avinita’s son was 
Durvinita. He had for his preceptor the author of the wS'abdavatara, 
that is, the celebrated Jaina grammarian Pujyapada. He thus acquired 
a literary taste which led him to write a commentary on part of the 
Kirdtdrjuniya, a well-known poem by Bharavi. He is probably, as 
the name is a very uncommon one, the Durvinita named by Nripatunga 
among the early Kannada authors. He seems to have extended the 
Ganga dominion to the south and east, for he is said to have waged 
sanguinary wars for the possession of Andari, A'lattur (perhaps the one 
in Coimbatore district), l^orulare, Pennagara (in Salem district), and 
other places, and is described as ruler over the whole of Pannad and 
Punndd, as if he had annexed them. He is also said to have wrested 
Kaduvetti (Karveti-nagara, North Arcot district) from Jayasimha, the 
king of Kdnchi, and made the son of his own daughter the governor. 
Two grants of his reign have been found, one of the third year® and 
the other of the thirty-fifth,*^ both recording gifts to Brahmans. 

His son was Mushkara or Mokkara, who married the daughter of the 
Sindhu Raja. His son was S rivikrama, who had two sons, Bhilvik- 
rama and S'ivamara. Bhilvikrama, in a great battle at Vilanda, de¬ 
feated the I’allava king Narasimhapotavarma II., trodden to death in 
the charge of elephants, and subdued the whole of the Pallava 
dominions, acquiring the title of S'^'vallabha. According to the old 
chronicle he and his brother made their residence at Mukunda, 
apparently the present Mankunda, near Channapatna. The younger 
brother, S'ivamara or Nava Kama, had under his guardianship the two 
grandsons of the Pallava king, no doubt the one above mentioned. 
Their father, therefore, may have been taken prisoner and died in 
captivity. In a grant made in his thirty-fourth year,** this king signs 
himself sishfa-priyah, beloved of the good. 

Most of the Ganga grants omit mention of his son and pass on to 
his grandson. Prom the only grant that gives an account of him,*’’ the 
reason appears to be that the son was engaged in distant expeditions in 
which he was unfortunate and lost his life, or there may have been a 
split in the family. He is called Prithuvipati and Prithuyas'as, hut 
these can hardly be his names. He gave protection to certain chiefs, 
one of whom was a refugee from Amoghavarsha. He cut a piece of 
bone out of his body from a wound received in the battle of Vaim- 
balguli and sent it to the w^aters oTF the Ganges. He defeated the 

* Col. Yule’s Map of Ancient India (Dr. Smith’s of Ancient Geog,), Tadiyur 
in Coiml)atore district produced lieryl {see Jnd, AnLy V, 237). 

2 Jnd, 'Ant., VII, 174. » tb. V, 138. 

* Ep. Cam., Mysore I, Md. 113. * Salem Manual, II, 369. 
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Pdndya king Varaguna in a battle at S'n Purambiyam, or Tiru Puram- 
biyam (near Kumbhakonam), but lost his life in saving a friend. He 
appears to have had a son Marasimha, of whom we hear no more. 

S'npurusha, whose name was Muttarasa, was the grandson (or 
perhaps great grandson) of Sivamara, and had a long and prosperous 
reign. His kingdom was called the S n-rajya. Numerous grants of his 
time have been found, both on stone slabs and on copper plates, rang” 
ing from the first to the fiftieth year of his rcign.^ He seems at some 
time to have made Manyapura (Manne in Nclamangala taliiq) the royal 
residence. He is stated to have again conquered Kaduvetti, which had 
been recovered by the Pallavas, at the same time capturing the Pallava 
umbrella and assuming the title of Permanadi, which he took away 
from the king of Kanchi. 'J'his title is used of all subsequent Ganga 
kings, sometimes alone, without any distinguishing name. He also rein¬ 
stated the flana kingdom by placing Hastimalla on the throne. He is 
said, moreover, to have written a work on elephants called Gajasastra. 
His sons Sivamara and Duggamara appear as governors under him, also 
one named Lokndityn, apparently the youngest. 

He was succeeded by his son S'ivamara, siirnamcd Saigotta, and the 
latter had a son, Marasimha, who made a grant in 797 as yuva-raja, 
but is not again heard of. S'ivamara is said to have been the author of 
(Jajashtaka, a treatise on elephants, in which lie improved upon his 
father’s system. Serious reverses befell the Ganga kingdom in this 
reign. 'J'he Rashtrakiltas had gained a great accession of power, and 
Nirupama or Dharavarsha is said to have defeated and imprisoned the 
impetuous Ganga, who had never been conejuered before, 'fhe next 
king, (jovinda or Prabhiltavarsha, on coming to the throne in about 
784, released Ganga from his long and painful captivity, but had to 
confine him again on account of his hostility.- As he is represented as 
having defeated the combined royal army, commanded by RLishtrakiita, 
Chalukya and Haihaya chiefs, at Murugundur (perhaps Mudugundur in 
Mandya taluq), this attack may have led to his being again seized. 
During the interregnum the Rashp-akiltas appointed their own viceroys 
to govern the (ianga territories. In 802 Dharai arsha’s son Kambhaor 
Ranavaloka was the viceroy, and there are three inscrijitions of his time.'* 
In 813 we find Chaki Rdja in that office."* Eventually S'ivamara either 
made his peace with Govinda or, as seems more.likely, the latter was in 
need of allic.s, for that monarch, assisted by the Pallava king Nandi- 
varma, replaced him on the throne, the two binding the diadem on his 
brow with their own hands. A long w'ar now took place between the 

' Afys. /ns. and /[p. Cam. * Ant.^ VI, 69 ; XI, 161. 

* Ins. at Sr. Bel.^ No. 24 : the others unpublished. ■* Tnd. Aut.^ XII, 18. 
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Eastern Chalukyas and the allied Gangas and Rattas, in which io8 
battles were fought in twelve years. S'ivamara’s successor on the 
throne was apparently his brother Vijaydditya. 

With the accession of Rdchamalla Satyavakya the Gangas seem to 
have taken a fresh start in power, and these names form titles of all the 
subsequent kings. He is said to have recovered from the Rashtrakiitas 
the whole of the territory which they had seized and held too long. 
His yuva-raja in 870 was Biitarasa, and he had a son Rana Vikramayya, 
who may be the same. But the son that w^as his successor is called 
Nitimarga, who had a prosperous reign, and there are numerous in¬ 
scriptions of his time. His sister was married to Nolambadhiraja, 
who was ruling under him. His son Ereyappa was apparently asso¬ 
ciated w’ith him in the government towards the close of his life. An 
interesting sculptured bas-relief of his death-bed scene has been dis¬ 
covered.^ Ereyapj)a is called Mahendrantaka, or death to Mahendra, 
the Nolamba king. 

With Biituga considerable changes occurred in the (ianga dominions. 
Ereyappa’s eldest son Rdchamalla was the proper heir to the throne. 
But Biituga, another son, perha[)s by a different mother, resolved to 
l)osscss himself of the crown, and defeated and slew Rdchamalla. The 
Rdshtrakiita king Baddega or Amoghavarsha gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and he appears to have secured the kingdom for his brother-in- 
law Krishna or Kannara, though on Baddega s death it had been seized 
by Lalliya. Kannara was soon after engaged in a war with the Chola 
king Rajaditya, when JUituga by some treachery killed the latter at a 
place called 'I'akkola, following it up by laying siege to the Chola 
capital 'raniapuri ('lanjore) and burning Nalkote. For this important 
service Kannara made over to him the Banavase Twelve 'Fhousand 
(Shirnoga and North Kanara districts), in addition to his wife’s 
dowry, the Belvola 'J'hree Hundred, the Purigere Three Hundred, 
the Kisukad Seventy, and the Baginad Seventy (all in Dharwar 
and neighbouring districts).' Biituga also subdued the Seven Malavas, 
and putting up boundary stones, gave the country the name of 
Ganga Malava. His elder sister Pambabbe, widow of Dorapayya, 
died in 971, after leading an ascetic life for thirty years. His son 
Marula Deva is .said to have married a daughter of Kannara. But his 
successor on the throne was his son Marasimha, called Nolambakulan- 
taka, from his having .slain all the Nolambas. By direction of Kannara 
he made an expedition against Giirjjara or Gujarat, and is said to have 
been a terror to the Chalukya prince Rajaditya. From several in- 


^ Ep, Canu^ Mysore I, TN. 91. 


* Ibid. Ill, Ind. 41 : Ep. Ind., Ill, 175. 
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scriptions towards the end of this reign it appears that the (iangas had 
then become feudatories of the Rashtrakiltas. 

But the latter were now finally overcome by the Chalukyas, and 
Marasimha’s son Rachamalla, who succeeded, was independent. This 
king’s minister and general was Chamunda Raya, w^ho caused the 
colossal image of Gomata to be erected at S'ravana Belgola. The 
king’s younger brother Rakkasa was a governor in Coorg, and finally 
succeeded to the throne. With Ganga Raja wc come to the end of the 
independent Ganga rule. I'lie Cholas, advancing in overwhelming 
force, invaded the (}anga territories, under the command of Rajendra 
Chola, son of the reigning king Rajaraja, and in about 1004 
captured Talakad and overran all the south and east of Mysore. The 
Gangas, driven from their kingdom, took refuge with the Chalukyas 
and with the Hoysalas, who were destined to succeed to their dominion 
in Mysore, attaining to positions of the highest honour under both. 

But the principal revival of their power as independent rulers was in 
Orissa, or rather in (lanjam and Vizagapatam districts, in alliance with 
the Cholas. We have already had occasion to mention the Kalinga 
Gangas. Several of their earlier inscriptions have been fouinV mostly 
issued from Kalinga-nagara (Ganjam district), and dated in the years of 
the (ianga family (Gdn^eya-vamsa-samvatsara\ an era not yet deter¬ 
mined. The kings profess to be worshippers of the god Gokarna-svdmi 
on the Mahendra mountain (in (ianjam district), and rulers over the 
whole of Kalinga. Arranging the grants conjecturally, guided by the 
years and relationships given, we obtain the following list:— 

Anantavarma ! Anantavarnia 

Devendravarma 51 | I )cvenilravarma 254 

Satyavarma 51 | Kajciulravarma 

Indravarma 91, 128, 146 | Anantavarma 304 

Uajendravarma I \ajral)asta 

Devendravarma | 

On the other hand a very full and circumstantial genealogy of 
Kalinga Gangas is given in a later grant' of 1118, in which quite 
different names appear (except Vajrahasta), but of course it is possible 
they may be the same kings under other titles. The line is here traced 
from the god Vishnu through Yayati and Turvasu, who is said to have 
obtained from the Gangd the .son Gdngeya who was the progenitor of 
the Ganga kings {see above, p. 369). A list of sixteen kings follow^s, 
whose names seem purely mythical, down to Kolahala, who is said to 

' Ind, Anf,y XIII, XIV, XVIIl; Ind,^ III, 17, 220. The grant of Devendra, son 
of Rajendra, i.s in my possession, not yet published. The year 128 haslieen supposed 
to be about 658 A.n. ; 254 al^out 774 (/. XIII, 274). * lud, Anf.j XVIII, 165. 
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have built the city of Koldhala (Kolar) in the great Gangavdcii country. 
After his son Virochana and eighty more kings, not named and pro¬ 
bably imaginary, had held Kolahala, there arose in that line Virasimha, 
who had five sons, Kamarnava, Danarnava, CJunarnava, Marasimha, and 
Vajrahasta. The first of these, giving the kingdom to his maternal 
uncle, set out with his brothers to conquer the earth, and coming to the 
Mahendra mountain, worshipped Gokarnasvami, and obtained the crest 
of a bull and the symbols of sovereignty. He and his brothers subdued 
lialaditya, who had grown sick of war, and took possession of the 
(three) Kalingas. Giving Ambavadi to the third brother, S6da or Seda 
to the fourth, and Kantaka to the fifth, Kamarnava, with his capital at 
Jantavura, ruled over the Kalingas, nominating his brother Danarnava 
as his successor. After these two, fifteen kings ruled, ending with 
Vajrahasta V, who married Vinaya-mahadevi of the Vaidumba family. 
His son was Rdjaraja, who is said to have defeated the Dramilas, 
wedded Rajasundari, daughter of the Chola king Rajcndra Chola, and 
saved the aged Vijayaditya from falling into the power of the Cholas, by 
upholding his authority in the west. Rdjaraja s son Anantavarma or 
Chola-Ganga was anointed king of lYikalinga in 1078, and re-instated 
the fallen lord of Utkala (Orissa) in the east, and the sinking lord of 
Vengi in the west. Grants of his have been found dating in 1081, 
1118, and 1135.' 

'Fhc total of the years assigned to the reigns of these kings comes to 
about 350, which, deducted from 1078, the date of Chola-Ganga’s 
accession, brings us to 728, and this is near about the period estimated 
for the later of the eofly kings previously mentioned. It is also the 
period in the annals of the Mysore Gangas where we find a break in 
the list, filled up by an alleged Prithuvipati, a word merely meaning 
king, who had a son Mdrasimha, of whom nothing more is heard. 
Putting these coincidences together, we are tempted to suppose that 
Kamarnava, with his bre^her Marasimha and the others, who gave up 
their kingdom in Mysore to a relative and went forth from Kolar to 
found another in Kalinga, where a branch of the family had already 
been ruling for centuries, may possibly have been sons of the missing 
king who died in battle. 

Two inscriptions in Chikndvakanhalli taluq refer to Chola-Ganga as 
the Odu-rdyindra, or great king of Orissa, and state that he was born in 
the Hejjaji Twelve of the Kadanur* Seventy (both in Dod Ballapur 
taluq). The (ianga kings of Orissa or Kalinga, also called Gajapatis or 
elephant lords, beginning with Chola-Ganga, held the sovereignty of 
that country down to 1534, soon after which it fell a prey to the Muham¬ 
madans, Of these kings Ananga Bhima Deva (1175-1202) was a great 

* Loc, ciL 
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ruler, and made a survey of his whole kingdom, measuring it with reeds. 
He also built the present temple of Jagannath. Another king of 
interest was Purushottama I leva (1479-1504). He sought in marriage 
the daughter of the king of Kanchi, famed for her beauty. But on the 
ground of his performing the office of sweeper to Jagannath liis suit 
was rejected. He therefore attacked Kanchi, and was at first rejmlsed. 
At length he captured it, and took the princess prisoner, whom he 
vowed in revenge should be married to a sweeper. The minister 
charged with the execution of this order kept the girl in concealment 
until the festival of Jagannath, at which the king was accustomed to 
sweep the ground before the god; and while he was engaged in that 
act placed her beside him, and they were married, 'fhe reign of 
Pratapa Rudra (1504-1532) is remarkable for the reformation of the 
Vaishnava religion by the preaching of C?haitanya, whose views the 
king finally adopted; and Buddhism, to which he had previously 
inclined, was banished the country. Pratajia Rudra is said to have 
extended his conquests southwards as far us ('aj)e Comorin, and his 
name occurs in many local traditions in the east of Mysore. We also 
find that his son Virabhadra was invested with the government of Male 
Bennur (Davangere taluq) by Krishna Raya of Vijayanagar. 

Certain other references to kings of the same connection may here 
be pointed out. 'J'he existence of constant intercourse between 
Kalinga and Ceylon from the earliest times is well known, and we find 
a Chola-Cianga from Kalinga ruling in Ceylon in 1196.* There 
was also a line of Chola-Gangas in the cast of Mysore in the thirteenth 
century. But it is not a little singular that we find a Karnataka dynasty 
set up in distant Nepal, apparently in 1097, which may have been of 
Ganga origin. "J'he founder, Nanya Deva (perhaps Nanniya Deva), 
came from the south. He was succeeded by Ganga 1 )eva and four 
others, the last of whom removed the capital to Katmandu, where the 
line came to an end.* 

Not yet, however, have we done with the Gangas, for at about the 
time that their Oris.sa sovereignty came to an end, or the first part of the 
sixteenth century, a Ganga Raja returned to the scene of their former 
dominion, and established a principality at S'ivasamudram, the island 
at the Falls of the Kaveri, not far from Talakacl. Ganga Raja, after a 
prosperous reign, was succeeded by his son Nandi Raja, who, to atone 
for some ceremonial offence, leapccl into the cataract at Gagana Chukki 
•on horseback with his wife. His .son, (ianga Raja II, enlarged the 
•city greatly, and lived with much splendour. His two daughters were 
married, one to the chief of Kilimalc, near Satyagala, the other to the 
•chief of Nagarakere, near Maddur. These marriages were very 
* Rhys Davids, Numismata Oricutalia. ® See Ins. from Nepal^ by Dr. G. Riihlcr. 
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unhappy, for the pride of the ladies gave their husbands constant dis¬ 
gust, and they were continually upbraided for not living in equal 
splendour with their father-in-law. They therefore united to attack 
Sivasamudra and humble (ianga Raja. The siege had lasted twelve 
years without their having been able to penetrate to the island, when they 
found means to corruj)t the 1 )alavayi, or minister, of Ganga Raja. This 
traitor removed the guards from the only ford, and thus permitted the 
enemy to surprise the placx*, while he endeavoured to engage his 
masters attention at a game of chess. The shouts of the soldiery at 
length reaching their ears, the ))rince started up from the game. 'I’he 
Dalavdyi, who wished him to fall alive into the hands of his sons-in-law, 
endeavoured to persuade him that the noise arose merely from children 
at play, but the Raja, having drawn his sword, first killed all his women 
and children, and then, rushing into the midst of his enemies, fought 
until he procured an honourable death. The sons-in-law, on seeing 
this, were struck with horror, and immediately threw themselves into 
the cataract at Gagana Chukki; and their example was followed by their 
wives, whose arrogance had been the cause of such disasters. 

Jagadova Rayal of C'hannapatna, and S'riranga Raja of Talakad, the 
two most powerful of the neighbouring Palegars, then came and 
removed all the people and wealth of the place. 

Chalukyas. —This i)owerfuI line of kings was in the ascendant 
throughout the north-west of My.sorc, and the Bombay and Haidarabad 
districts beyond, from the fifth to the eighth ('entury, and from the 
latter part of the tenth to that of the twelfth. "J'heir first appearance 
south of the Nerbudda was in the fourth century, previous to which 
they are said to have had fifty-nine predecessors on the throne of 
Ayodhya, but of these nothing is known. On their entering the 
Dekhan they overcame the RashtrakiUas, but the Pallavas effectually 
opposed them and the invader was slain, as previously related. His 
successor, however, defeated the I’allavas and then formed an alliance 
with them, confirmed by his marriage with a Pallava princess. In the 
sixth century, Pulikes'i, whose chief city was apparently Indukanta 
(supposed to be Ajanta or some neighbouring place), wrested Vatdpi 
(the modern Badami in Bijapur district) from the Pallavas and made it 
his capital. His son Kirtivarma subdued the Mauryas (descendants of 
the ancient Mauryas of Pataliputra), ruling in the Ronkan, and the 
Kadambas of Banavasi. Another s’on, Mangales'a, conquered the 
Kalachuryas. The A'lupas or A'luvas, who ruled in Tulava or .South 
Kanara, were also at some time overcome,^ and the next king, Pulikes'i 
n, came into contact with the Gangas, possibly in the time of Mush- 

* There are inscriptions of theirs at Kig in the Western (ihats in Kojrj>a taliiq, 
and at Mangalore. 
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kara, as there appears to have been a Jain temple erected in his name 
at l^iligere (Lakshmes'vara in Dharwar district). In about 617 the 
Chalukyas separated into two branches, of which the Eastern Chalukyas 
made Yengi (near Ellore in the Godavari district), taken from the 
Pallavas, and subsequently Rajamahendri, their capital, while the Western 
Chalukyas, with whom Mysore is chiefly concerned, continued to rule 
from Vatapi and eventually from Kalyana (in the Nizam’s Dominions, 
about 100 miles west by north of Haidarabad). 

The Chalukyas were of the Soma-vams'a or lunar line, and the 
Manavya-gotra. They claim to be sons of Hariii, nourished by the 
seven mothers. The boar was the principal emblem on their signet, 
obtained from Bhagavan Narayana (Vishnu), but their insignia included 
a peacock fan, an ankusix or elephant goad, a golden sceptre, and 
other symbols. The Western Chalukyas are styled the Satyds'raya 
kula^ from the name of the first king of this branch. The titles on 
their inscriptions, which are very numerous in Mysore, especially in 
th(‘ north-west, are nearly invariably as io\\o\s^ ~Sa 7 jnisfabhHvandsraya^ 
Sr'i-pnthvi-iHillahha^ Mahdrdjddhirdja^ Paramelvara^ Paraina-bhattd- 
rak'i^ Satyds raya-kula-tilaka^ Chdhtkydhharanci, 

Although the above details are very circumstantial, the account of 
the origin of the Chalukyas is evidently puranic,^ and the real source 
from which they sprang is far from clear. 'Fhe name ('halukya bears a 
suggestive resemblance to the Greek name Seleukeia, and if the Pallavas 
were really of Parthian connection, as their name would imply, we 
have a plausible explanation of the inveterate hatred which inscriptions 
admit to have existed between the two, and their prolonged struggles 
Jiiay have been ljut a sequel of the contests hetween Selcucidas and 
Arsacidie on the banks of the 'J'igris and Euphrates. 

The succession of the h 2 arly and Western Chalukya kings, during the 


period of their first ascendancy, is as follows'^:— 

fsiyasimha, ? Vijayadilya Chandraditya, 655 

Rajasimha, Ranaraga, ? VishniivardhuTui \’ikramaditya T, Kanarasika 655-680 

ruiikcs'i I, Satyas'raya, ]^anavikrama550 \’inuyaditya, Rajas'raya 680 -696 

Kirtivarma 1 , Ranaparakrama 566-597 Vijayadilya, Samastabliuvunds'raya 

Mangales'ii, Ranavikranta 597~6o8 69^-733 

Tkilikes'i II, Satyds'raya 609-642 Vikraniadilya II 733-746 

A'dilyavarma Ki'rlivarnia II, Nripasimha ,746-757 


Jayasimha is said to have defeated and destroyed Indra, the son of 
Krishna, the Rashtrakilta or Rafta king. He himself, however, w'as 

> They are stated to have niiraciiloiisly sprung from the moisture or water in the 
hollowed palm [chuhtka, chulaka) of ITariti’s hand. According to another account 
from the libation to the gods poured from his goblet {chulka^ chtiluka, chaluka)^ by 
Hiiriti. These stories seem evidently invented from the name. 

= Cf. Ep, Jud, III, 2. 
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slain in an encounter with Trilochana Pallava. His queen, then 
pregnant, fled and took refuge with a Brahman called Vishnu Somayaji, 
in whose house she gave birth to Rajasimha. On growing up to man's 
estate he renewed the contest with the Pallavas, in which he was 
successful, and married a princess of that race. Pulikes'i was the 
most powerful of the early kings and performed the horse sacrifice. 
His eldest son, Kirtivarma I, subdued the Nalas, of whom we know 
no more, the Mauryas and the Kadambas. Mangales'a, his younger 
brother conquered the island called Revati-dvipa, and the Matangas: 
also the Kalaehnrya king Buddha, son of Sankaragana, the spoils 
taken from whom he gave to the temple of Makutes'vara, near 
Badami. He attem[)ted to establish his own son in the succession, 
but Satyas'raya or I’ulikes'i II, the elder son of Kirtivarma, obtained 
the throne. 

Pulikiis'i’s younger brother Vishnuvardhana, surnamed Kubja, on the 
ca])ture of A'engi from the Pallavas, there founded the separate line of 
I'^astern Chalukyas, who remained in power in thi^ Vengi and Raja- 
mahendri country till the eleventh century, when they were absorbed 
into tht‘ Chola family.^ 

Satyiis'raya or l^ulikcs'i 11 , the first of the Western ('halukya line, 
was a great conqueror and subdued all the neighbouring nations. His 
most notnblc victory was over Harshavardhana or S'iladitya, king of 
Kanyiikubja or Kanoj, the most ])owerful monarch in northern India. 
By this conquest he obtained the title of Parames'vara or supreme lord, 

* Por roiivcnioncc of further referenro the list of Pastern Chalukyas is licre inserted, 
as given I)y Dr. Meet {Imi. Ant.., XX, 283), who lias gone very fully into details in 
the preceding articles :— 

Kubja Vishnuvardhana I 

615- 633 

Jayasiiiiha -663 

Inclra Bhattaraka (seven 
days) 663 

Vishnu vardhana IT -672 
Mangi ^'uvaraJa -696 
Jayasiniha II -709 
Kokkili (six months) 709 
Vishnuvardhanalll -746 
Vijayaditya BhaUaraka 
-764 

Vishmivardhana IV -799 
Vijaydditya II, Nar- 
endramrigaraja -843 
Kali Vishnuvardhana V 

-844 


Gunaka Vijayaditya III 
-888 


Chalukya Bhima I -918 
Kollabhiganda \{- 
Jayaditya IV (six 
months) m. Me- 
lamba 918 

Amma I, Vishnu¬ 
vardhana VI, Raja 
Mahendra -925 

Beta Vijayaditya V 
(fifteen days) 925 

Tadapa (one month) 925 
Vikramdditya II 
(eleven months) - 926 


Bhima II (eight months) 

-927 


^’uddhamalla “934 

C'halukya Bhima III, 
Vishnuvardhana VII, 
Gunda Mahendra, 

111. Lokamahadevi -945 
Amma II, Vijaya¬ 
ditya A 7 , Raja 
Mahendra -970 

Danarnava -973 

(Interregnum of thirty 
years.) 

Saktivarma 1003-1015 
Vimaladitya, m. Kiin- 
dava-mahddevi of 

the Chola family ~I022 
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ever after borne by the Chalukyas. 'J'he Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsiang has given interesting accounts of both Harshavardhana and 
Pulikes'i, and of their times. Of Fulikes'i’s kingdom he says:— 
“The disposition of the people is licncst and simple; they are tall 
of stature, and of a stern vindictive cliaracter. To their bene¬ 
factors they arc grateful, to their enemies relentless. If they are 
insulted they will risk their life to avenge themselves. If they are 
asked to help one in distress they will forget themselves in their 
haste to render assistance. If they are going to seek revenge they 
first give their enemy warning; then, each l)eing armed, they attack 
each otlier with spears. When one turns to flee iho other pursues 
him, but they do not kill a man who is down (or submits). If a 
general loses a battle they do not inflict punisliment but present him 
with woman’s clothes, and so he is driven to seek death for himself. 
The country provides for a hand of champions to the number of several 
hundreds. Each time they are about to engage in conflict they 
intoxicate themselves with wine, and then one man with lance in hand 
will meet ten thousand and challenge them in fight. If one of these 
champions meets a man and kills him, the laws of the country do not 
punish him. Every time they go forth they beat drums before them. 
Moreover they inebriate many hundred heads of elephants, and taking 
them out to fight, they themselves first drink their Avine, and then, rushing 
forward in mass, they trample everything down, so that no enemy can 
stand before them. 'Fhe king, in consequence of his possessing these 
men and elephants, treats his neighbours with ('ontempt. He is of the 
Kshattriya caste and his name is Fulakes'i (l^u-lo-ki-she). His plans 
and undertakings are widespread, and his beneficent actions are felt 
over a great distance. His subjects obey him with perfect submission. 
At the present time S'lladitya Maharaja has conejuered the nations 
from east to west and carried his arms to remote districts, but the 
people of this country alone have not submitted to him. He has 
gathered troops from the five Indies, and summoned the best leaders 
from all countries, and himself gone at the head of his army to punish 
and subdue this peojjle, but he has not yet conquered their troops. So 
much for their habits. 'I'he men are fond of learning'.'^ .... 

The city he calls Konkanajmra, which he visited, may probably be 
Kopana (now Kopal) in the extreme south-west of the Nizam’s 
dominions, or Kokanur clo.se to ft. Of its people he says :—“They 
love learning, and esteem virtue and talent.” Arab annals, moreover, 
as pointed out by Dr. Fergusson,"^ state that Fulikes'i exchanged 
presents and letters with Khosru II of Persia, and the Persian 
* Beal’s TI, 256. /. 71 ’. /. . 9 ., XI, 155. 
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embassy is supposed to be represented in one of the paintings in the 
Ajanta caves. The exact date of the end of his reign is not known, 
and the history is not very clear until the accession of Vikramaditya. 
Before him there were his brothers A'dityavarma and Chandraditya. 
One inscription of the former is known,^ but the latter is represented 
only by grants made by his queen, Vijaya-mahadevi or Vijaya-bhatta- 
rikd.^ She may therefore have been a widow at the time and regent 
for a son who did not survive. 1 have also found a grant in 
Goribidnur taluq by Ambera, a son or daughter of Satyas'raya.'^ It 
seems certain that after the death of Pulikes'i IT. the l\allavas attacked 
and inflicted severe losses on the Chaluk3'as, driving them out of some 
of their recently acquired possessions in the south. 

^'ikramaditya restored the power of the Ghalukyas. Riding to 
battle on his s])lendid charger C'hitrakantha, he was victorious over 
I’andya, Chola, Kerala, and Kalabhra (perhaj)s the Kalabhuryas or 
Kalachuryas), all of whom may have aided the Pallavas in their late 
hostilities. Pmt his greatest achievement was the capture of Kanchi 
and forcing the I'allava king, ‘Svho had never bowed to any other 
man,’’ to kiss his feet with his crown. Vinayaditya, his son, raptured 
and destroyed the army of 'Prainijva Pallava, the king of Ivanchi, was 
served by the Pallava, Kalabhra, Kerala, Haihaya, Malava, Chola 
and I*andya kings, as well as by the A'luvas and Gangas ; and levying 
tribute from the rulers of Kavera, Pavasika, Simhala (C'eylon) and other 
islands, churned the king of all the north and seized the Pali dhvaja.'* 
His son Mjayaditya completed the con(|uests of the two j)receding 
reigns, both in the smith and the north, and in addition to the Pali 
dhvaja gained the Ganga and ^’amuna dhvajas, which had been 
possessions of the Guptas. His son \'ikramaditya II gained an 
important victory in the 'Pundaka province (d'onda-mandala) over the 
Pallava king Nandi[)otavarma, whom he put to flight and, capturing all 
the royal insignia, made a triumphal entry into Kanc'hi, whic'h he 
refrained from plundering, but presented gifts of gold to the Raja- 
simhes'vara and other temples. He then, after withering up Pandya, 
Chula, Kerala, Kalabhra and other kings, set up a pillar of victory on 
the shore of the southern ocean. His queen, Lokamahadevi, of the 
Haihaya family, caused a temple at l^attadkal to be erected in com¬ 
memoration of his having three times defeated the Pallavas. His son 
Kirtivarma IT, while yet yuva raja urtder his father, obtained permis¬ 
sion to make anotlicr expedition against the Pallava king, whom he 

* Imi, Anf., XT, 66. * VII, 163 ; VIII, 273. ^ X9 ; IX, 304. 

* An arrangement of flags which seems to have been a recognized Jaina symbol of 
supreme sovereignty {sec hid, Aii/., XIV% 104). 
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drove to take refuge in a hill fort, and dispersing his army, plundered 
his treasures. 

While the AVestern Chalukyas had thus hcon engaged at a distance, 
in the direction of Ivanchi, in destroying the power of the Pallavas, 
their other old enemies, the Rnshlrakutas, nearer home, had been 
watching for the opportunity to free themselves. In this they were 
successful, under the kings Dantidurga and Krisima. 'Fhe Western 
Chalukyas for about two centuries from this time disappear from view. 
Kings of their line named Kirtivarma, I'ailapa, llln'ma and Ayyana, who 
is said to have married a daughter of the Rashtrakiita king Krishna, are 
named as ruling in succession, but the accounts are doubtful. 

Rashtrakutas. -Meanwhile our attenti()n must be directed to the 
power which superseded them and which played an important part in 
Mysore during their eclij)se, as testified by insc'rijitions throughout the 
northern and midland parts.' This was the K/ishlrakiifas or Rattas, 
connec'tcd [)erha])s with the R-.ijput Rat hors, and supposed to be 
represented by the modern Reddis. 'fliey may have existed in the 
]) -khan from very early times. '^I'heir tcrriu>ry at the period of which 
we are wrilitig is often referred to as RatUnfidi, and their capital, at 
first Mayiirakhandi (Morkhand in Nasik dislri(‘t) was, early in the ninth 
century, at Manyakheta (Malkhed in tlu; Xi/cam's Dominions, about 
ninety miles west by south of Haidaraliad). 'The earliest decided 
mention of them describes Indra, the son of Krisima, as overcome by 
the early Chalukya king, Jayasimha, and coins suj)[)osed to belong to 
this Krishna have lieen found on the Rombay side, 'fhen we have a 
Ciovinda repulsed by Rulikes^i L Rut the connected list of kings is as 
follows*- 


Dantivaniia I 
Indra 1 
(Jovinda I 
Karka or Kakka I 
Indra II 

Dantidurga, Danlivanna I, 

Khadgavidoka 754 

Krishna 1 , Kannara, Akalavarsha, 
S'lihhatunga 

Dhruva, Niruj^aiiia, Dharavarsha 
Ciovinda III, Pral^hiilavarsha, 
Jagattunga, Atis'aya-dhavala, 
ni. Gamundabhe 782-814 

S'arva, Nripatunga, Amoghavarsha 

815-877 


. Krishna TI, Kannara, 

Akalavarsha, S'uhlialunga 884-913 

! Jagat 1 unga, I*ralihiUavarsha, 
IValujdvaloka 
Indra Til, Nilyavarsha, 
in. X'ijamba 9I5~917 

Govinda V, J'raldiutavarslia, 

Suvarnavarslia 918-953 

I Baddiga, Amoghavarsha, 

I m. Kimdakadevi 
; Krishna III, Kannara, 

I Akalavarsha 939-968 

Khotdga, Nityavarsha 968-971 

Kakka II, Kakkala 

Amoghavarsha, Nrijiatunga 972-973 


‘ Their inscriptions are often on cruciform stones, very artistic in ajipearaiice, and 
quite different from any others. The upjjer arm is deeply bevelled, and a large 
plough engraved from one end to the other of the cross tree. - cf* Ep. Ind,^ III, 54, 
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"I'hese kings very commonly had the title Vallabha, taken from the 
Chalukyas. In its Prakrit form of Ballaha, which is often used alone 
in their inscriptions in Mysore, without any name, it furnishes the key 
by which to identify the powerful dynasty called Palharas by Arab 
travellers of the tenth century, and described by them as ruling from 
Mankir (Manyakheta). 

Indra II is said to have married a Chalukya princess, but Danti- 
durga, who died without issue, and Krishna I, his maternal uncle, who 
therefore came to the throne after him, were successful in overcoming 
the Chalukyas and establishing the supremacy of the Rashtrakutas. 
The beautiful Kaihisa temple of h^ilura was probably erected by 
Krishna. Dhruva, Dhora, Dharavarsha or Nirupaina, though the 
younger son, suj)erseded his brother Ciovinda and was a brave and 
warlike prince. He humbled the Pallava king of Kanchi and took 
from him a tribute of elephants. He also defeated and imprisoned 
the imi)etuous (langa, who had never been conquered before. In the 
north he drove the king of the X'atsas into the desert of Marvad, 
Ciovinda or Prabhutavarsha, his son, was one of the most powerful 
kings of his line. He coiKjuered the Keralas, Malavas, S'autas, 
(uirjaras and the kings of Chitrakuta (in Bandalkhand) and took away 
from his enemies (the C.’lialukyas) the emblems of the (banga and 
Yamuna. He released (langa from his long and j)ainful captivity, but 
had to imprison him again on account of his hostility, and took tribute 
from Dantiga, the ruler of Kanchi. On this latter expedition, in 804, 
he halted at the tirt/ia of Raines Vara, on an island in the Tungaldiadra 
(Kuruva, about five miles south of Honnali), and had some s])ort with 
wild boars there. 'Phe kings of Anga, Vanga, Magadha, Malava and 
A'engi did homage to him, and the latter, probably the ICastern Chalukya 
king Vijayaditya Narendramrigaraja, was compelled to build the walls of 
his fortress, apparently at Manyakheta. 'J'he newly acquired province 
of Lata (in Gujarat) he gave to his younger brother Indra. Eventually 
Govinda once more released the Ganga king (Sivamara), and in con¬ 
junction with the Pallava king Nandivarma, replaced him on his throne. 

During the time the Ganga king was a prisoner, Mysore was governed 
by viceroys api)ointed by the Ra.shtrakutas. The first of whom we 
have any record is Kambharasa, Kambhaiya, or S'aucha Kambha, 
surnamed Ranavaloka, who was aj^parently the son of Dharavarsha 
and brother of Govinda. Of his time there are three inscriptions,^ one 
dated in 802. At a later date, 813, we have Chaki Raja as viceroy,* 
whose sister was married to a Chalukya prince named Yas'ovarma. 

' At MaUakcrc (Heggadadevankote taluq), Manne (Nclamangala taliuj), and 
S'ravana Belgola (No. 24). - Ind. A fit., XII, 18. 
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Nnpatunga or Amoghavarsha, his son, succeeded to the throne. He 
defeated the Chalukyas, who made peace with him at V^inguvalli. He 
presented the Konkan to Kapardi of the Sikihara family, and after a 
prolonged reign of over sixty years, voluntarily retired from the throne. 
The celebrated Jinascnacharya, author of the A’di Punina, was his 
precej)tor. Nripatunga evidently took a great interest in the Kannada 
country and literature, for to him wc owe the Kavinijamarga, the 
earliest known work on metrical composition in that language. It is 
written in Kannada verse, and in it he gives a glowing account of the 
country and of the culture of the j)eople, as the following quotations 
will show :—“ The region which extends from the Kaveri to the 
(jodavari is the country in which Kannada is spoken, the most 
beautiful land in the circle of the earth. . . . Apt are the })eople of that 
land in s})eaking as if accustomed to verse, and in understanding it 
when spoken : clever in truth are they, for they are rii)ely skilled in 
the usages of ])octry without giving themselves uj) to its study. Not only 
students but others are all skilful in their s|)ee('h, and know how to 
teach wisdom to )’oung children and words to the deaf.'’ 

Krishna or Kannara II, Akalavarsha, married a Haihaya princess 
belonging tc) the Kalachuri family, daughter of the king of (!hedi. 
He seems to have been engaged in constant wars with the Eastern 
Chalukyas. Of his son Jagattunga Prahhiitavarsha, there is an inscrip¬ 
tion in Chellakere taluq, undated, in which a Pallavfulhiraja is repre¬ 
sented as governor under him. Of the succeeding kings, (Jovinda 
had an elder brother, Amoghavarsha, from whom he seems to have 
usurped the crown. Oovinda was so liberal with his donations that he 
was called Suvarnavarsha (raining gold). Owing to failure of heirs h(.‘ 
was succeeded by his uncle Paddiga, and he by his son Krishna III 
Kannara or Akalavarsha. It was the latter who was assisted by the 
Oanga king Ihituga, his brother-in-law, in securing the throne, as 
previously related. He, too, by the aid of Ihituga, was victorious over 
the (’holas,and in return for this service made over the north-western 
parts of Mysore and districts beyond to the Oanga king.^ It is not 
clear that some of these had not been occiijjied by the Oangas 
before, and several formed the dowry assigned to his bride. The 
dominions of the Rashtrakiltas were in this reign at their utmost 
extension, the Chola territories in the south and (hijarat in the nortli 
being in their power. Krishna Raja’s daughter was married to a son of 
Biltuga. But the relations between the Rattas and (iangas must have 
changed in the time of Nityavarsha, the brother who next came to the 
throne, as there are inscriptions of the (ianga king Marasimha Nolainba- 
* .Stv A'takur Inscription, Manclya taluq No. 41, Ep. Cnrn.^ Mysore I. 
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kulantaka in which he appears as a feudatory of Nityavarsha. But 
the Ratta supremacy was now drawing to a close. In 973 Kakka or 
Kakkala was defeated, and ])robably slain, by 'laila of the Western 
Chalukya family, and the Rashtrakiita empire came to an end. Taila 
married Kakkala’s daughter, but the last rej)resentative of the 
RashtrakiUas was Indra, a grandson of Krishna III, who died at 
S'ravana Bclgola in 982.1 

Chalukyas (a)fftinifed).—A\-c left the (.’lialukyas, on their being 
superseded by the Rashtrakiitas, in order to follow the history of the 
latter dynasty. Its downfall, however, restored the sui)reniacy of the 
Chalukyas, and we may resume the annals relating to this line of 
kings. It was in the time of Kirtivarnia II that the Chalukyas lost 
their power. He may have been succ'ccded by another Kirlivarma, but 
this is doubtful. 'I’he names of the subsequent kings of the intervening 
I)eriod are more reliable, namely, 'J aila, Vikramaditya, Bhima, Ayyana 
(who married a daughter of the Rashtrakiita king Krishna), and 
Vikramaditya 1 \ (who married Bontha-devi, daughter of Lakshmana, 
of the C'hedi or Kalachurya fiimily). One Chalukya, named Jayasimha, 
fled to Anhalvara in Cujarat, the court of Bhoja Raja, the last of the 
Sauras. Here his son Miila Raja married the daughter of Bhoja 
Raja, and in 931. succi.*eded the latter on the throne, the Salic law 
being set aside in his favour. He ruled at Anhalvara for fifty-eight 
years, and his descendants occu[)ied the throne of that country with 
great glory till t 145. 

Meanwhile Taikqia, the son of Vikramaditya above mentioned, 
defeated the Rashtrakiitas in the person of the king Kakkala, and 
retrieved the Chalukya fortunes. He succeeded to the throne in 973, 
and transmitted to his posterity a kingdom which increased in 
splendour and prosperity under each succeeding reign for nearly 200 
years. The following is a list of the kings for this [leriod":— 

Tailapa, Nurnia(li Taila II, ! Vikramaditya M, Tril)huvana- 

A'havamalla 973 997 | malla, Perniadi 1076-1126 

Satyas'raya, lrival»edcnga 997 1009 j .Sdines'vara III, Bhiildka- 
Vikramaditya Tribhuvana- malla 1126 1138 

malla 1009-1018 Jagadekamalla, I’crma 1138-1150 

Jayasimha II, Jagadckamalla 1018-1042 Tailapa, Xurmadi Taila III, 

Somes'vara I, Trailokyamalla, Trailokyamalla 1150-11S2 

A'havamalla 1042 iu68 j Somes'vara I\’, Tribhuvana- 

Soines'vara II, Bhuvanaika* malla 1182-1189 

malla 1068 1076 

The former kings of the Western Chalukya line had been largely 
occupied in the south in w'ars against the Pallavas, whose power they 


* Ifts. at Si\ Bel. No. 57, 


2 if. Ep. Ind., Ill, 230. 
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ultimately broke. The kings of the present period we shall find were 
ecjually engaged in that quarter in struggles with the Cholas. 'I'he 
thirty years’ period of 973 to 1003, during which the Eastern Chalukya 
kingdom of Vengi was without a ruler, seems to have been a time w'hen 
the Cholas had overrun the country, having first ac(juircd the territories 
of the J^allavas, including the city of Ranchi. We accordingly find 
'failapa described as full of desire to fight with the Chola Raja, and as 
being a destroying fire to the C'holas. He married Jakabbe, the 
daughter of Kakkala, the Rashtrakiita king whom he had subverted, 
and their son was Satyas'raya, who succeeded him, and against whom 
the Chola king Rajaraja fought. Satyas^'raya, by his wife Ambikadevi, 
had two sons, Vikrania and I )as'avarnia. He also, it is said, had a 
daughter, w’ho was married to the Pallava king Jriva Nolambadiiiraja. 
Vikrama came to the throne after his father's death, but, dying without 
issue, was succeeded by Jayasimlui, the son of Das'avarnia and 
Bhaga\a-devi. He is described as a lion to Kajendra C'hola, who was 
the son and successor of Rajaraja, during whose reign he had over¬ 
thrown the Gaiiga kingdom, in about 1004, and estalilished the 
authority of the Cholas throughout the south and east of Mysore, 
Jayasimha, or Jagadekamalla, in 1019, is said to have driven Cliola into 
the sea. On the other hand, in 1021, he is said in Chola inscriptions 
to have turned his back at Miis'angi (possibly Uchchangi, in the south- 
w'cst of the liellary district'), and by 1026 Rajendra Chola is said to 
have taken the 7^ lakh country of Irattapadi (Rattavadi) from 
Jayasimha. lly 1039 the (Cholas, under Rajadhiraja, are said to have 
burnt the palace of the Chalukyas at Kampili (on the "J’ungabhadra, 
in Bellary district), jayasimha was succeeded by his son Somes vara, 
Irailokyamalla, or A'havamalla, who was exposed to a formidable 
invasion by the (diolas, in which they burnt Pulikaranagara 
(Lakshmes'vara in Dhawrar district), and destroyed its fimous Jain 
temples erected by Permadi Canga. l^ut he seems to have defeated 
them at Kakkaragond on the Tungabhadra, and tlriven them south¬ 
wards, though they claim a victory over him at Koppa on the Perar 
(possibly Kiippam on the Fakir, in Kangundi, North Arcot*), and the 
plundering of his camp. 'J'his must have sto^iped his pursuit of them, 
on return from w^hich he halted at Puliyar-pattana (perhaps Huliyar, 
Chiknayakanhalli taluq). It was^ he who first made Kalyana the 
capital. His chief queen was Mailala-devi, a Canga princess, by 
whom he had two sons, w'ho succeeded hifn, and who assume all the 
Ganga titles of Kongunivarma Satyavakya I’ermadi. He must also 
have had a Pallava wife, his son by whom, Jayasimha, takes the 
* Se 6 > So. Ind. Jus., II, 94. * ib. I, 134. 
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Pallava and Nolamba titles. He also had a wife of the Hoysala 
family, though no issue of this marriage is recorded. ]^>ut he had 
another son, Vishnuvardhana Vijayaditya, who is styled the lord of 
Vengi, and whose mother must have been of the Eastern Chalukya 
family. This is the prince described as about to sink into the ocean of 
the Cholas, whom Rajaraja and Chola-Ganga of the Kalinga (iangas 
maintained in power and caused to enjoy prosperity for a long time in 
the western region. W'e accordingly find him in 1064 and 1066 
ruling over the Nolambavadi Thirty-two 'I'housand country (the 
liellary and Chitaldruog districts), with the seat of his government at 
Kampili (before mentioned), ^\'hen the Cholas were driven out of the 
north of Mysore, therefore, this province formed a barrier against thi:ir 
future encroachments. .A'havamalla died in 106S at Kiiriivatli (on the 
'fungalihadra, in llellary district, not far from Harpanhalli), and was 
succeeded by his son Soines'vara II or BhuvanaikamaUa. He was 
ayiparently a weak \)rince and did not long retain possession of the 
crown. But he had a powerful minister and general in Udayaditya of 
the (langa family, who is said before 1071 to have defeated a secret 
cons])iracy against the throne and against the guru. 

Vikrama in 1076 expellerl his brother, seized the throne and 
became one of the most jiowerful of the Chalukya monan'hs. He set 
aside' the S'aka era, and from his accession established the ('halukya 
X'ikrama era, whicli continued in use as long as the Chalukyas were in 
power. Many interesting jiarticulars regarding him are contained in 
Bilhana’s poem on his history.- Previous to his accession to the 
throne he had gained so many important victories, chiefly against the 
('hola^i and other powers south of the 'fungabhadra, that his brother, 
moved by jealous)', sent forces into the Banavasi country (the Shimoga 
district) to seize him, but I’ikrama destroyed them. He seems, 
however, t(; have taken the precaution of strengthening himself by 
alliance.s, for he married his daughter to Jayakes'i, king of the 
Kadamba.s, whose capital was then at Goa ; and formed a friendship 
with his former enemy, the Chola Raja, receiving a Chola princess in 
marriage. 'J'he Chola king died soon after and his kingdom was 
thrown into a state of anarchy. On hearing this, A’ikrama, who was 
still tarrying on the 'J’ungabhadra, at once started for the south, in order 
to place his wife’s brother on the throne. He entered Ranchi and put 
down the rebels there; then did (he same at Gangakunda (Gangai- 
konda.s'olapuram in the north-ea.st of Trichinopoly district) and 
re-established the Chola power. But not long after his return he 

^ Literally rubbed if out, as schoolboys rub out the figures they write in the s;uul. 

- yU’ratfuw/ui'dei'a ChariUi^ j)ublisheil by Dr. (j. Hiihler in Bomliay. 
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learned that his brother-in-law had lost his life in a fresh rebellion, and 
that Rajiga, the lord of Vcngi, had taken j)osstission of the throne of 
Ranchi. Vikraina at once prepared to march liimself against the 
usurper; but the latter opened negotiations with Somes'vara, who, 
tliinking a favourable opportunity had offered itself for the destruction 
of his hated brother, eagerly entered into the alliance. He followed so 
closely on Vikraina’s march to the south, that when th<.‘ latter came up 
with Rajiga’s arm\’, Somes'vara’s forces were encami)ed not far off in 
his rear. A terrible battle ensued, in whi<'h victory declared for 
Vikrama; Rajiga fled and Somes'vara was taken jwisoner. Vikrama 
placed his younger brother, Jayasimha, in the government of Jlanavast? 
and repaired to Kalyana. He there heard that a svayamvanx was 
proclaimed for Cdiandralekha or Chandala-devi, daughter of the 
Silahara prince of Karahata, and possessed of marvellous beauty. He 
also as(‘ertained that the lady, on hearing of his valiant exploits, had 
fallen in love with him, and therefore hastent.'d to the festival, where he 
was chosen as the bridegroom from among the assembled |)rinces of 
Ayudbya, C^hedi, Kanyakubja, Kalinjara, Malava, (lurjara, i\:c., who, 
though filled with anger at the result, were restrained from violence 
through fear of the great C'halukya.' N(‘\t year his brother Jayasimha 
rebelled, and collecting a large army advanced to the Krishna. 
V'ikrama, being forced in self-defence to take the field against him, a 
battle was fought, in which Jayasimha was defeated and taken prisoner. 
'J'he remainder of A'ikrama’s reign seems to lan e been peaceful, with 
the cxce[)tion of an expedition in io8i against Kanchi and the 
Pallavas, and one north of the Narmada in 1083. Ihit towards the 
('lose he was invaded by the Hoysala king, who was driven back by his 
general, Achyugi Deva. In his celebrated law book, the Mitakshara, 
X'ijnanes'vara, who lived at Kalydna at this period, says, “There has 
not been, there is not, and there will not be, on the surface of the 
earth, a city like Kalydna; and never was a monarch like the prosperous 
\'ikramarka seen or heard of.” ^ 

Soma, called Bhiilokamalla, Vikrama’s son, succeeded in 1126 to a 
kingdom powerful and prosperous on evcr\ hand. To him all kings 
applied the name Sarvajna (all-wise), and lie appears to have been of 
literary tastes, as he was the author of Mdnasollasa, on the polic'y and 
recreations of kings, in Sanskrit, Jagadekamalla, whose real name 
does not appear, is described as having taken possession of the J^allava 
territories. He also repulsed an invasion by the Hoysalas. 

Under Nurmadi Taila or Trailokyamalla, the ('halukya dynasty, 

* The names of five other wives of his occur in inscriptions. 

2 Bhanclarkar’s ?2arly Hist, of the Dekhan. 
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which had reached its zenith with the last Vikramaditya, began rapidly 
to decline. A powerful noble named Bijjala, of the Kalachurya race, 
had been ai)pointed general of the Chalukya armies, and the influence 
which he thereby obtained he turned against his sovereign and expelled 
him from the throne. This event occurred in 1157. The Chalukya 
king retired south and maintained himself in the Ikanavase country, 
'rhe religious feuds which raged at Kalyana in connection with the 
establishment of the Lingrivit creed kept the hands of ihe Kalachuryas 
fully occupied. 'Ihe C'halukya influence, therefore, was not extin¬ 
guished, and Somes Vara, the last of his race, succeeded to the fallen 
fortunes of his house in 1182. He seems to have had his residence 
at Annigeri in Dliarw/id, and later at Kurgod, to the north of Bellary. 
What ultimately became of him does not appear, but the Hoysalas of 
I )orasamudra from the* south, and the \'adavas of Devagiri from the 
north, soon closed in upon the disputed dominions ; and the great ancl 
powerful Chalukya name disappears from history as that of a dominant 
power, though (‘crtain descendants of the line appear to have ruled in 
some ])arts of the Ronkan till the middle of the thirteenth century. 

Kalachuris. 'fhe Kalachuris, or Kalabhuris, were one of the 
royal houses sul^jected by the (Mialukyas on their first arrival in the 
south. 'They were apparently connected with the Haihayas in descent. 
The founder of the line was named Krishna, and is said to have been 
born of a Brahmani girl by Siva. Professing to be a barber, “he slew 
in Kalanjara an evil spirit of a king who was a cannibal, and taking 
possession of his kingdom, reduced the Xine-lakh country of Dahala 
(Chedi or Bandelkhand) to obedience and ruled in peace.’’ A Chedi 
or Kalachuri era, dating from 241; a.d.,^ is used in their inscriptions in 
the north, and is i*vidence of the antiquity of the family. Among the 
titles in their ins(Ti{)tions in Mysore, of which there are many in the 
north of the country, are the following: Lord of the city of Kalanjara 
(the well-known fortress in Bandelkhand), having the flag of a golden 
bull, S'aniviira-siddhi, Ciridurgamalla. 

Our history is concerned with the Kalachuris from the time of Bijjala, 
who supplanted the Chalukyas in 1151, to 1182, when the line became 
extinct. The ])eriod, though short, is of considerable importance and 
interest from having seen the birth of the Lingayit religion, which so 
largely prevails throughout the Kannada-speaking countries. 

The following is the list of these kings : - 

Bijjala, Bijjana, Nissanka- Sankama, Nissankanialla 1176-11S1 

malla, Tril)huvanamana 1156-1167 j A'havamalla, Apratimalla 1181 1183 

Uayamiirari S6vi,Sonies'vara, Singhana 1183 

Bhuvanaikamalla 1167-1176 

' As (Iftennined hy I^rofcssor Kielhorti (j/'r’ Ep, Jm/,, II, 299). 
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Bijjala was a Jain. As has been related, he took advantage of his 
position as general of the Chalukya armies to usurp the throne. But 
for several years he did not assume the royal titles. It was not till the 
sixth year of his usurpation, or 1162 that he marched to the .south, 
whither the Chalukya prince had retired, and then proclaimed himself 
supreme. During his reign, Basava, tlie son of an A'nidhya, came to 
settle in Kalyana, where he became the son-in-law of the chief 
minister. He had a very beautiful sister named Badmavati, whom 
Bijjala having seen, became enamoured of and married. Basava thus 
in course of time was appointed ('hief minister and general. I'he 
Raja gave himself u]) to the charms of his beautiful bride and left all 
power in the hands of Basava, who employed the opportunity thus 
afforded him to strengthen his ow'i influence, displacing the old 
officers of state and putting in adherents of his own, while at tlie same 
time he sedul(>usly cultivated the favour of the ]>rinee. By these 
means, and the promulgation of a new faith, as will be elsewhere 
described, he increased rapidly in power. At length Bijjala’s fears were 
roust a, and be made an attcmj)t to seize Basava; l)Ut the latter 
escaped, and afterwards dispersed the ])arty sent in j)ursuil. His 
adherents flocked to him, and Bijjala, advancing in ])erson to (jiiell the 
insurrection, was defeated and com])eIled to reinstate the minister in 
all his dignities. Basa\a not only resumed his fornufr power and 
authority, but formed a plot against the life of the king, j)robably in 
the hope of becoming su])reme in the state as regent during the 
minority of his nephew, the son of Bijjala and Badmavati. Accounts 
differ as to the mode in which the king was killed. Acct)rding to 
the Jain account, in the Bijjalanka Kdvya, he was poisoned on the 
banks of the Bhima when returning from a successful exj>edition 
against the Silahara chief of Kolhapur : while the Basava Furana 
of the IJngayits states that he was assassinated by three of Basava’s 
followers. 

Rayamurari Sdvi, the son of Bijjala, resolved to revenge his father’s 
death, and Basava fled to Ulive or \"rishabhn[)ura on the Malabar 
coast. Thither the king pursued him and laid siege to the i)lace. It 
was reduced to extremity, and Basava in despair threw himself into a 
well and was drowned. But according to the langayits he disappeared 
into the linga at SangamesVara, at the junction of the Mali)rabha 
and Krishna, 'rhe other three Vings were brothers of Sovi, and 
during this period the last Chalukya regained a certain ])ortion of his 
kingdom, but the territories of both towards the south were absorbed 
into the dominions of the Hoy.sala.s, who had by this time risen to 
power in Mysore. 
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Chofas. —"J'he C!holas^ were one of the most ancient dynasties known 
in the south, being mentioned along with the IMndyas in the edicts of 
As'oka. 'rhey were of the Silrya-vams'a or Solar line. In the second 
century tlnaV capital was at Uraiyur OX'arriore near Trichinopoly), but 
from the tenth ('cntury it was at 'I'anjore. They appear first to have 
come into contact with Mysore at about that time, and, strange to say, 
there are hardly any earlier annals of the line. The following list 
contains nearly all that is known of the kings who reigned at the time of 
their greatest pcjwer. They have a great number of titU-‘s, but as these 
apply to more than one king it is difficult to assign each to the right 
one. 

lc)l6 10O4 

Rajaditya 050 Kuioiluii'.^a I (1064)1071 1112 

. 050 \ikraina III2 1127 

Rajaraja <>84 lur6 RulDlliin^a II 1127 - 

Panintaka, v» ho was perhajis preceded by X'ijavalaya and A'dityavarma, 
had the titles Madiraikonda (eapturer of Madura) and Koparakesari- 
varma, and is said to have married the daughter of the king of Kerala. 
He coivjuered the liana, Vaidumba, I.anka and Pandya kings, the 
latter being named R:ijasimha. Rajaditya it aj>j>ears was Parantaka’s 
son. As bi'fore related (p. 315) he was killed at Takkola by the (uinga 
king Ihituga, the iirother-in-law of the Rashtrakiita king Kannara, who 
had mart'lud into the Mysore country to rejiel this invasion by the 
Cholas. Kannara thus victorious, assuir.es in some 'Pamil inscriptions 
the titles Kachi'hiyun 'ranjaiyun-konda" (the ca])turer of Kanchi and 
Tanjore), and seems to have established his power for a time over these 
territories. 'The Chola succession for the period following Rajaditya\s 
death is not clear until Rajanija, in whose time the (diolas successfully 
invaded all tin- south, ui) to Kalinga on the east and the Tungabhadra 
on the west. 'The \’engi territory was without a ruler, probably as the 
consequeiKV of their incursions, from 973 to 1003. In the end, the 
Chola king's tlaughter Kundava was married to the Eastern Chalukya 
king Vimaladilya and the Vengi territory virtually annexed. Meanwhile, 
the king’s son Rfijcndra Chola captured 'Palakad in about 1004 and 
ov(!rthrew the Canga dynasty, taking in conse(|uence the name of 
Cangaikonda-Chola. The whole of Mysore, south of the Kaveri from 
Coorg, and east of a line from about Seringapatani to Nandidroog, was 
overrun and annexed. The policy t)f the Cholas seems to have been 
to impose their names upon all their conquests. The south of Canga- 
vadi, or that part of the Mysore district, thus acquired the name of 

' In its Tamil form the name is more projwrly S ojra ; in the Telugu country, Choda. 

* See jiaper hy X'enkayya, Cht\ ColL April 1892. 
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Mudikondachola-maiKlala ; the north-west of the Bangalore district was 
the Vikramachola-mandala; the Koiar district was the Nikarilichola- 
mandala; more to the north, and extending beyond Mysore, was the 
Irattapidikondachola-mandala. The subdivisions of these larger j)ro- 
vinces were called valanad, that is, ojanad, or included district. Thus 
the southern portion of the first above named was the Ckingaikonda- 
chola-valanad, while that of the third was the JayankondachoLi- 
valanad. Towns were treated in the same way, so that Talakfid 
became Rajarajapura; Manalur (Maliirpatna near C!hannapatna) 
became Nikarilicholapura, but Koiar seems to have retained its original 
name of Kuvalala. The list of Rajaraja’s conquests, that is, those made 
in his reign, as given in his inserijitions, are (hingavadi, Rattavadi, 
Malenad, Nolamliavadi, Andhra, Kongu, Kalinga, and Pandya, as well 
as Vengai, Tadikaipadi, Kollam (Quilon) and ILi (C'eylon). But of 
course only ])ortions of some of these were subdued. 'This king had 
the title Kovirajakesarivarma. 

He was succeeded by his son Rajcndra Chola, who had been his 
father's principal general, aided by a brother, perhaps Rii jadhiraja, 
unless this was a name assumed by himself in the latter })art of his 
reign. 'I'he conquests he claims to have made are : ^\idatore, \'anavasi, 
Kollipaki, and Manne (N’elamangala taliui). He also seized the crown 
of the king and queen of Iki, together with a celebrated crown and 
necklace which the Tandya king had given up to them, and also took 
l)ossession of a crown and necklace which were heirlooms worn by the 
Kerala kings, and another crown of pure gold which Paras'urama had 
placed in one of the islands of the western coast. He boasts of having 
put to flight the AVestern Chalukya king Jayasimha at .Xfus'ajigi, 
as previously related. His daughter Ammanga w'as married to the 
iiiastern Chalukya king Rajaraja,' who was the son of his sister. 
Later on, another daughter, Rajasundari, was married to the Kalinga 
(ianga king Rajanija,' but this was not accompanied with submission 
to the Chola power, though their son was called Chola-Canga. 
Rajendra Chola had, among others, the title K6i)arakesarivarma and 
Madhurantaka, 

I'he next king was Kulottunga Chola. He was the son of the 
Eastern Chalukya king Rajaraja and Ammanga, and was called 
Rajendra Chola" before coming to the throne. He ruled at \'engi at 
first, and did not take possession of the Chola throne till 1071. He 
may possibly be the Rdjiga wdiose name is prominent, in connection 
with the expeditions of the Western Chalukya prince Vikramadit3'a, as 

' Great coiilusion has arisen from the repetition of these same names in ditferent 
families. 
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having attempted to establish himself at Kanclii. If so, other claimants 
to the Chola throne must have existed, who eventually were removed 
and the way opened for his peaceful c!oronation. He married 
Madhurantaki, daughter of the ('hola king Rajendra. Most of his 
inscriptions in Mysore begin thus : -“'I'he goddess Fame shining upon 
him, the goddess Victory desiring him, the goddess l^varth abiding with 
him, the goddess fortune wedded to him ; the wearer of the diamond 
crown, having destroyed the Villavas (the Cheras), swaying his sceplrc, 
having made a victorious coronation, seated on his throne together 
with his queen consort,'^ expressions betokening a firmly established 
and ])eaceful sovereignty, whic'h in this reign reached its zenith. 

His eldest son Vikrama ('hola next came to the throne, but the 
younger sons had, in imitation of his own bt^ginning, been appointed 
viceroys of Vengi. "J’he second son Rajaraja thus ruled there in 
succession to \'ij;iyaditya for only one year, 1077 to T078, as he did 
not like it and returned to the south. 'I'he third son \*ira C.'hola was 
then appointed and remained there till at least iioo. It was during 
the time of \‘ikrama C’hola, or before 1117, that the Hoysalas rei'overed 
'lalakad, driving out the ("holas from the Mysore canintry. Kulottunga 
Chola II, son of \'ikrama, came to the throne in 1127, but we are no 
further concerned with this line, whose power, indeed, now greatly 
declined and was never again what it had been. 

Hoysalas. - This dynasty, like that of the Kadambas, was essentially 
Mysorean, and ruled this country with great glory from the iith to the 
14th century, 'i'heir native ])lace was Soseviir, or Sasakajiura, which 
I have identified with Angadi in the Western Chats, in the Manjarabad 
country (now in the south of Mudgere taluq). 'I'he earlier kings were 
Jains. 'I'hey claim to be Vadavas, and therefore of the Lunar line. 
'J'he founder of the family was Sala, and the exploit which raised him 
to a throne is related in numerous inscriptions, doing one day to 
worship \'asantika, his family goddess, whose temple was in the forest 
near Sasakapura, his devotions were interrupted by a tiger, which 
bounded out of the jungle glaring with rage. 'I'he yati or jiriest of the 
temple, snatching up a sn/tiki (a slender iron rod), gave it to the chief, 
saying in the Karnataka language hoy Sa/a (strike, Sala !), on which 
the latter discharged the weapon with such force at the tiger as to kill 
him on the spot. From this circumstance he adopted the name 
Hoysala,’ formed from the words of the yati's exclamation, and the 
dynasty so called, descended from him, had a tiger {sdrdiila) as the 
device on their flag. 'J'he following is the list of the kings, with their 
dates, as determined by me from inscriptions 

* The older form is Poysala, which is the same ^^or(l. 
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Of the rciLijn of Sain we have no very reliable records, except that 
Hoysala niahadevi, ])rol)ahly a daughter of his, was in 10.17 the (jueen 
of the (Uialukya king Trailokyamalla. We also know that the Hoysalas 
were at first feudatories of the; ("hahikyas. Ihit a narrative in the 
Mackenzie MSS. states that the tiger Sala killed had committed such 
ravages in the neighbourhood that the pi'ople were; afraid to assemble 
for the annual festival of Wasantika. ]>eing now fri*ed from the scourge 
by the valour of Sala, they gladly agreed, at the instance* of the yati, to 
pay a contribution to their deliveu'er of one fanain (4 as. 8 j).) a year 
for each family. 'I’his se(‘med .so trifling a reward for the important 
service re‘nde*re‘d, that the se;cond year it was doubleal, the third year 
trebled, and so on for five yeans. Hoy.sala had faithfully placed what 
he rec'*ive*d each ye\ar at the yati’s feet, and in the second year had been 
ordered to use the money in rai.sing a small force. 'I'his haviiig been 
increased by the end of the fifth year to a resj)e('table number, Hoysala 
was directed to rebuild the ruined city of I)evara])uri (? Dvdrapiiri), and 
was inforna.'d that he would discover a large tre^asure for the purjiose 
among the ruins, to l)e applied to fortifying it. d'his may have been the 
] )varasamudra, I )ora.samudra, or Dvaravati (now Halebid, lielur taliiq), 
whic'h became the Hoysala caj)itaL 

Vinayaditya, Hoysala’s son, .succeeded to the throne, and having 
conquered the Malapas, ruled over a territory bounded by Konkana, 
A'lvakheda, Bayalndd, Talakad and Savimale.* d'he title Malaparoj- 
ganda is assumed by all the Hoysalas and used alone on some of their 
coin.s. These Malapas or hill-chiefs may have been the Danayaks of 
tradition, who, after the overthrow of the (kmga power, sought to 
establish a kingdom of their own in the south and west of Mysore. 
'J’here were nine brothers, the Nava Danayak, and their stronghold was 
Bettadakote on the Oopalsw’dmi hill. Bhima Danayak, one of four of 
the brothers, the chief of whom was named Perumal Danayak, and who 

* The original is Kotikanculdlvakhedaitahayahuida^ iStc. If, as is natural to suppose, 
four boundaries are meant, two, those of the east and west, must he found in these 
words. They may he- east, Konkana and the AMvii tal>leland, f.r., the tableland of 
South Kanara; west, the plain country, />., of Mysore. The hill Saviinale, which 
continued for a long time to he the Hoy.sala houndary on the north, has not been 
identified, l^ossihly it had some connection with Sdvanur. 
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had quarrelled with the other five, gained possession of Nagarapura 
(Nanjangud) and Ratnapuri (Hedatale) and set up a separate govern¬ 
ment. After a time they returned to attack Bettadakdte, which, after 
a siege of three years, was taken by stratagem. Mancha Danayak, who 
conducted the defence, seeing the citadel taken, leaped from the hill 
on horseback and was killed.^ The four victorious l^anayaks, placing 
a junior member of the family in the government of Bettadakdte, set 
forth on expeditions of conquest, in the course of which it is said that 
they penetrated as far as Goa on the north; to Davasi-betta (the 
southern limit of ("oorg) on the south ; to the Bisale Ohat (in the north¬ 
west of Coorg) on the west; and to the pass of Satyamangala (north-east 
of the Nilagiris) on the east. Vinayaditya is said to have taken 
pleasure in constructing tanks and buildings, and in forming populous 
towns. The temples he built were on so large a scale that the pits dug 
for making bricks became tanks, mountains quarried for stone became 
level w’ith the ground, the paths by which the mortar carts went to and 
fro became ravines. This calls to mind the splendidly car\’ed temples 
of Halebid, the principal one still remaining being the Hoysales'vara, a 
memorial of the founder of the family. Vinayaditya’s wife was 
Keleyabbe or Keleyala Devi, and they had a son, Ereyanga. 

The latter was appointed Yuvaraja in 1062, but seems to have held that 
position for thirty-three years and never to have come to the throne, as 
his father outlived him. Ereyanga is described as a right hand to the 
Chalukya king, and must have been a principal commander in the 
Chalukya army, for he is said to have burnt Dhara, the city of the 
Malava king; struck terror into Chola, who was eager for war; laid 
waste Chakragotta, and broken the king of Kalinga. Ereyanga’s wife 
was Echala Devi, by whom he had three sons, Ballala, Bitti Deva, and 
Udayaditya. Ballala succeeded his grandfather Vinayaditya, but did 
not live long, and Udayaditya died in 1123. Ereyanga’s second son, 
Bitti Deva, came to the throne in 1104 on the death of his elder 
brother, and proved to be one of the most powerful rulers of his time. 

His capacity had been early discerned by the valiant Chalukya 
prince Vikramaditya, who is said to have remarked to his attendants. 
Know the Hoysala alone to be invincible among all the princes.” 
He soon set out on an extensive range of conquests over all the 
neighbouring countries. His general Ganga Raja, having captured 
Talakad, the former capital of the 6angas, he drove out the Cholas 
and took possession of the Ganga kingdom, assuming the title of Vira 
Ganga. Southwards, he subdued Kongu (Salem), Koyatiir (Coimba¬ 
tore), and Niladri (the Nilagiris); westwards, the Male and Tulu 
* The site of this leap is still ix>inted out. 
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countries (Malabar and South Kanara); eastwards, Kol^lapura, 
Nangali and Kanchipura; northwards, Vengiri, Uchchangi, Virita, 
Polalu, Bankapura, and Banavase. In short, he is described as burning 
to emulate the Sauvi'ra kings, as having “ trodden the earth to dust with 
the squadrons of his Kamboja horse,” and “ overwhelmed his enemies 
as if the great deep had been broken up, the coursers of the sun being 
borne away in the deluge, and all the points of the compass filled with 
the sounds of their neighing.” The boundaries of his kingdom in 
1117 are thus stated,—the lower ghat of Nangali on the east; Kongu, 
Cheram, A'namale on the south ; the Bdrkaniir ghat road of Konkana 
on the west; and Savimale on the north. The provinces over which 
he ruled, as named in numerous inscriptions, were Talakad, Kongu, 
Nangali, Gangavadi, Nolambavadi, Masavadi (perhaps Morasavadi), 
Huligere, Halasige, Banavase and Hanungal. This includes the whole 
of Mysore, with most of Salem, Coimbatore, Bcllary and Dharwar. 
Coins of his have been found bearing on the reverse the legends 
s'ri-Talakadii-^oiida and s'ri-Nofjaml)avddi-go7ida, He virtually made 
himscT independent, but in the north of their territory the Hoysalas 
continued to acknowledge the Chalukya sovereignty in their inscrip¬ 
tions until the time of Ballala II. 

An important event in his career was his conversion from the Jain 
faith to that of Vishnu by the apostle Ramanujacharya, who had taken 
refuge in the Hoysala territory from the persecutions of the Chola 
king, an uncom])romising S'aiva. This step, accompanied by a 
change of his name to Vishnuvardhana, by which he is principally 
known, was probably laken in about 1117. Different reasons are 
given for it. One is that he had a daughter who was possessed: the 
Jains being unable to effect her cure, it was undertaken by Ramanuja, 
who cast out the evil spirit, and further, in eighteen days of public 
disputation, refuted the Jains and convicted them of heresy; those 
who after this would not submit being ground in oil-mills. Another 
version is, that the king had a Vaishnava wife who, by instigation of 
Ramdnuja, hinted to him that the Jain priests were so haughty they 
would not even accept food at his hands. He was indignant at the idea 
and resolved to put it to the proof. Now the king had lost a finger, 
a mutilation that would prevent the Jain priests from eating with him. 
When, therefore, he found himself dishonoured by a refusal of his 
invitation, he went over in resentment to the other side, and abandoned 
the Jains to persecution. Ramdnuja demolished nearly aU tne Jain 
temples at the capital, said to have been 720 in number, and used the 
stones in embanking the large tank. The succeeding kings professed 
both the Vaishnava and the S'aiva creeds; but there was much religious 
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toleration and the Jains were often recipients of the royal favour. 
They were probably too numerous and influential to be ignored 

The character of the times and the government is illustrated by the 
following story :—Siva, it is said, appeared to a poor but holy Hrahman, 
named Vishnus'arma, who was performing penance in the Chandradrona 
(Baba Budiin) mountains, and presented him with a vessel containing 
stddarasa (mercury), explaining to him how it would convert iron into gold. 
The poor man, delighted, went to the capital with his treasure tied up in a 
bundle, which he placed for safety in a blacksmith’s shop while preparing 
his meal. But the heat of the forge caused the substance to melt, and a 
drop or two falling out on some iron converted it at once to gold. The 
blacksmith and his family thereupon examined the bundle, and discovering 
what it contained secretly removed it and set fire to the hut. When the 
Brahman returned to claim his bundle he was informed that everything had 
been burnt. But on his making the matter known to the king, the black¬ 
smith was ordered to be produced. He was beaten and tortured, but 
without effect, when the person in whose house the bundle had been con¬ 
cealed brought and laid it before the king, who ordered it to be at once 
restored to the owner. The Brahman, astonished at such generosity, 
made a present of it to the king, who in return gave him a valuable estate. 
Vishnuvardhana, deeming himself now provided with the means of obtain¬ 
ing wealth to any extent, sent for all the farmers and informed them that 
instead of the usual assessment he should require them in future to deliver 
up to him annually their old ploughshares, and on this condition they 
might cultivate to any extent. (The well, it is said, may be pointed out 
into which the ploughshares used to be cast !) 

I cannot help considering the story to have some reference to gold¬ 
mining. Though traces of this industry exist in so many parts, as 
previously described under (leology, and although we know that vast 
sums of gold must have been obtained by the old governments, yet 
no mention of it is met with in the thousands of inscriptions that I 
have examined. It was, therefore, no doubt a royal monopoly and 
kept secret. 

Vishnuvardhana’s first wife was Santala Devi, a Jain, who died in 
J131, apparently without any surviving male issue. He subsequently 
married Lakuma or Lakshmi Devi, who was the mother of Narasimha, 
the son who succeeded him. His death occurred at Bankapura in 
1141. Narasimha, born apparently in 1136, seems to have been 
considered as on the throne from tf^e time of his birth. He inherited 
a secure and peaceful kingdom, and except that some expedition may 
have been made in the direction of Devagiri, not much is said of 
events in his reign. On the other hand he is described as being like a 
god, enjoying the pleasures of the gods. His queen was Echala Devi, 
and they had a son Vira Ballala, who became one of the most 

z 2 
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distinguished of the Hoysala kings, and after whom they are sometimes 
called the Ballala kings. 

Vira Ballala came to the throne in 1172. He gained important 
victories to the north over the Kalachurya and Yadava forces, and 
carried the Hoysala kingdom up to and beyond the Pcddore or 
Krishna, establishing his residence at •Lokkigundi (Lakkundi in 
Dharwar). On the defeat of the Kalachiiryas he assumed their titles 
of S'anivarasiddhi and (Tiridurgamalla. He also defeated Jaitugi, son of 
the Yadava king, at Lokkigundi, and thus acquired the sovereignty of 
Kuntala. He moreover gained a great victory at Soratur over Sevuna, 
the general of Jaitugi, and pursuing him to the banks of the Krishna, 
there slew him. He further reduced all the hill forts about the 
Tungabhadra, and subduing the Pandya who was ruling at Uchchangi, 
restored to him his power. Ballala^s wife was Padmala Devi, by whom 
he had a son, Narasimha, born in 1183, who siic('ccdcd him in 1220. 
The events of his reign are the overthrow of Pandya, who had taken 
refuge with the Kadava (that is, the Pallava) army, and the subjuga¬ 
tion of the Kadava and Makara kings, with the setting on his throne 
of Chola, who had been covered up under the clouds of dust raised by 
his enemies: also the erection of a pillar of victory at Setu (Adam's 
Bridge). Whatever the transactions referred to were, the Hoysalas 
always after this call themselves upsetters of the Pandya kingdom and 
setters up of the Chola kingdom. The conquests of the previous 
reign beyond the Tungabhadra seem to have reverted to the Yadavas. 
Narasimha's wife was Lokdmbika, and their son was Somes'vara. He 
is said to have fought against Krishna-Kandhara, who was a Yadava 
king, and whose general claims to have acquired the territory of the 
turbulent Hoysalas and to have set up pillars of victory as far as the 
Kaveri. But Somes'vara's power was absolute to the south, where he 
took up his residence at Kannanur or Yikramapura in the Chola 
country, a place that has been identified as being close to Srirangam 
near Trichinopoly.^ The boundaries of his kingdom in 1237 arc given 
as Kanchi in the east, Velavura (Belur) in the west, the J*eddore in the 
north, and Chalas'eravi (probably in the south of the Malabar district) 
on the south. By the Pcddore is generally understood the Krishna, 
but as the name literally means only Big River, we must suppose it to 
be used here ambiguously and to refer to the 1 \ingabhadra. His chief 
queen was Bijjala Devi, but he had a wife named Somala Devi when he 
went to live at Yikramapura, and also a wife Devala-mahddevi, a 
Chalukya princess.- 

He had two sons, between whom his territories seem to have been 
* By Dr. Hultzsch, Ep, /«</., Ill, 9. * ioc. cit. 
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divided, probably by mutual agreement subsequent to his death. 
Narasimha III, his son by Bijjali, continued in the ancestral kingdom 
with his capital at Dorasamudra, while Ramanna or Ramanatha (who 
ruled from 1255 to 1294), his son by 1 )evala-mahadevi, obtained 
the Tamil country on the south, together with the Kolar and part of 
the Bangalore districts in the east of the Mysore country. His 
inscriptions are generally in Grantha and Tamil characters. ’ The reigns 
of the two kings seem to have been peaceful, but it was the lull before 
the storm. In the reign of Ballala III, son of Narasimha, the Hoysala 
power was brought to an end. 'I'he whole kingdom seems to have 
been united again under him, as he is credited with certain 
conquests, including Terundurai (which is in the Coimbatore district). 
To account for the destruction which shortly befell the Hoysalas, the 
following story is related :— 

The king’s sister, married to the S'enji raja, was now a widow. She there¬ 
fore came on a visit to her brother, accompanied by her two sons, Lakkana 
and Virana, who were very handsome young men. One of the king’s wives 
conceived a guilty passion for them, but her advances being alike repelled 
by each in turn, her love changed to hate, and she denounced them to the 
king as having made overtures to her. The king, justly enraged, ordered 
them to be at once impaled, and their bodies exposed like those of common 
malefiictors at one of the city gates. Hearing what had happened, their 
unfortunate mother hastened to the palace to demand an inquiry and 
justice. Ikit it was too late, the fatal order had been executed, and she 
was not only pul out of the palace, but the inhabitants were forbidden to 
give her any assistance. In the agony of despair she wandered from street 
to street, invoking the vengeance of the Almighty on her brother, and 
predicting the speedy downfall of his empire. Arriving at the potters’ 
street, worn with fatigue and sorrow, she requested and received a draught 
of water, in return for which act of kindness she declared that in the 
destruction of the capital that street should be spared. It is the only one 
that has survived. 

In 1310 the Hoysala dominions were invaded by a Muhammadan 
army under Kafur, the general of Ala-ud-I)in, the second king of the 
house of Khilji or second Tathan dynasty. A great battle was fought, in 
w’hich the Hoysala king was defeated and taken prisoner. Dorasamudra 
was sacked, and the enemy returned to Delhi literally laden with gold. 

From an inscription of 1316 it appears that Narasimha rebuilt the 
capital, having taken up his residence meanwhile at Belur. But in 
1326, another expedition, sent by Muhammad III, of the house of 
I'oghlak, completely demolished the city. The king then retired to 

' Rdmandtha’s wife was Kamald-devi, daughter of Ariya-Pillai, and she had a 
sister, Chikka Somala-devi. Rdmandlha’s own sister was Ponnambala-mahddevi. 

Ind,, III, 9. 
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Tondanur (Tonnur), north of Seringapatam, at the fodt of the Yadava 
hills. In 1329, however, we find him residing at Unnamale (Tiruvannd- 
malai, Trinomalee, South Arcot district). There is a record of a son 
of his, Vi'ra Virilpaksha Balldla, said to have been crowned in 1343, 
but as the Vijayanagar power arose in 1336, the Hoysalas now 
disappear from history. 

Yadavas. —This line of kings claim descent from Krishna, through 
Subdhu, a universal monarch, who divided his empire between his 
four sons. The second son, Dridhaprahara, obtained the south, and 
his descendants ruled over the Seuna or Sevuna country, extending 
from Nasik to Devagiri. He was succeeded by twenty-two kings of 
his line, down to Bhillama,* who was contemporary with the Hoysala 
king Vira Balldla II., and from whose time alone the history of Mysore 
is concerned with the dynasty. They style themselves lords of 

Dvardvati (the capital of Krishna, not that of the Hoysalas), and their 
standard bore the device of a golden garuda. They overcame the 
Kalachuryas and became masters of all the western Dekhan, having 
their capital at Devagiri, the ancient Tagara, now known as Daulatabad. 
The following is the list of the kings ;— 

Bhillama 1187-1191 | Mahadeva 1260-1271 

Jaitugi, Jaitrapdla 1191-1210 { Kamachandra, Rama I)c*va 1271-1309 

Singhana 1210-1247 Sankara 1309-1312 

Kahdhara, Kanhara, Krishna 1247 -1260 

We have already referred to the severe struggles that took place 
between the Hoysala and Yadava armies for the possession of the 
Chalukya-Kalachurya dominions, and how Vira Balldla, by a series of 
victories over the forces of Bhillama and Jaitugi, carried his conquests 
up to and beyond the Krishna. Later the Yadavas gained the advan¬ 
tage, and the Hoysalas were forced to retire to the south of the 
Tungabhadra. The earliest of the Yadava inscriptions in Mysore are 
of the time of Singhana, and he probably took advantage of Vira 
Ballala’s death to extend his power to the south. In this and the 
succeeding reigns a portion of the north-west of Mysore was 
permanently in their possession. Kandhara was Singhana’s grandson. 
He describes himself as thruster out of the Hoysala king and restorer 
of the Telunga king (Ganapati of Orangal). His general also boasts 
of subduing the Rattas, the Kadambas of the Konkana, the Pandyas 
of Gutti, and the turbulent Hoysalas, and setting up pillars of victory 
near the Kaveri. Mahadeva was Kandhara's younger brother, and 
attempted to establish his own son on the throne after him. But 
Rdmachandra, son of Kandhara, secured it. In his time the .seat of 
the Yddava government in My.sore was at Betur, near Davangere. 

* Cf. Bhandarkar’.s Early Hist, of the Dekhan, 
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His general, Saluva Tikkama, professes to have captured Dorasamudra, 
and obtained a tribute from it of all manner of wealth, especially 
horses and elephants. That he made a victorious expedition to the 
south is probable, but whether it extended so far is uncertain. 

It was*in the time of Rdmachandra that the Muhammadans first 
appeared in the Dekhan. Ala-ud-l)in, nephew of Jalal ud-Din Khilji, 
the founder of the second Pathan dynasty, resolved in 1294 to attempt 
the conquest of the Dekhan, and in order to throw the enemy off their 
guard, pretended to leave his uncle in disgust. Suddenly changing 
his course to the west, he appeared before Devagiri. The Raja was 
quite unprepared, but hastily collected a small army, and after vainly 
trying to oppose the enemy near the city, retired to the fort, carrying 
in a great quantity of sacks belonging to passing traders, believed to 
contain grain, but really filled with salt. Ald-ud-Din plundered the 
town, levying heavy contributions on the merchants, and besieged 
the fort. He at the same time gave out that a larger army was follow¬ 
ing, and thus induced Rama Deva to offer 50 maunds of gold to buy 
him off. Meanwhile, the Raja’s son, S'ankara Deva, arrived with a 
large force, and, contrary to his father’s advice, attacked the Muham¬ 
madans. Though successful at first, he was defeated. Ala-ud-Din now 
raised his demands, but the contest might have been prolonged had not 
the troops in the fort discovered to their surprise that their provision 
was salt and not grain. At last it was agreed that the enemy should 
retire on receipt of 600 maunds of pearls, 2 of jewels, 1,000 of silver, 
4,000 pieces of silk, etc., besides an annual tribute to be sent to Delhi. 

How the aged Jalal-ud-Din came forth to welcome his victorious 
nephew, and how the latter, with the basest treachery, assassinated him 
while making professions of attachment, are matters of history. Ala-ud- 
Din, seated on the throne, again sent an expedition in 1306 against 
Devagiri, which had withheld the promised tribute. It was com¬ 
manded by Malik Kafur, surnamed Hazar Dinari,^ a eunuch. He had 
been the slave of a merchant, and taken prisoner in the conquest of 
Gujarat; but having attracted the king’s notice, was speedily raised to 
the highest offices in the state. 

Kafur overran the whole country, and Rama Deva, finding resistance 
hopeless, submitted, and offered to go to Delhi. He was there received 
with distinction and restored to his kingdom with additional honours, 
which kept him faithful during the Vest of his life. In this expedition 
occurred an incident deserving to be mentioned. On the conquest of 
Gujarat, that raja’s wife, Kaula Devi, had been taken captive, and being 
admitted to Ald-ud-Din’s harem, by her beauty and talent gained his 
* A thousand dinars^ that being the price for which he had been bought as a slave. 
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favour. She had charged the commander during this expedition to 
recover her daughter by the Gujarat raja, who had been long sought in 
marriage by S'ankara, the son of Rama Deva, but refused, as she was a 
Rajput. Now, however, the Gujarat raja in his exile had consented, 
and sent her under an escort to Devagiri. No clue could be gained 
as to where she was, when a party from the camp going to see the 
caves of Ellora, by chance fell in with the escort. They were forced to 
fight in self-defence, and captured the princess. But it was not till 
afterwards they knew the value of the prize. The girl was carried off 
to Delhi, where the king’s son, Khizr Khan, being brought up with 
her, became enamoured of her and ultimately married her. Their 
loves arc the subject of a celebrated Persian poem by Amir Khusrii. 

In 1309, the army under Malik Kafur passed through Devagiri on 
its way to the conquest of Orangal, and was hospitably entertained by 
Rama 1 )eva. But the following year S'ankara Deva came to the throne, 
and the army being on its way to the con(|uesl of 1 )orasamudra he was 
less friendly. Soon after he withheld the tribute, on which Kafur a 
fourl!; time marched into the Dekhan, in 1312, seized S'ankara Deva, 
jmt him to death, and took up his own residence in Devagiri. 

In 1316 Haripala, the son-in-law of Rama Deva, in common with 
many of the conquered princes, raised the standard of revolt in the 
Dekhan and recovered their possessions, expelling the Muhammadan 
governors. The paroxysms of rage into which Ala-udDin was thrown 
by this intelligence brought on his death, hastened, it is said, by poison 
administered by Kafur. Die latter attempted to place himself next on 
the throne, but he was assassinated, and Mubarak succeeded. In 1318 
he marched into the Dekhan, took Haripala i)risoner, and ordered him 
to be flayed alive and his head put up over the gate of his own capital. 
Thus ended the line of the Yadavas of Devagiri, and in 1338 Muham¬ 
mad Toghlak removed the capital of his empire from I )elhi to Devagiri, 
giving it the name of Daulatabad. 

Yyayanagar. —The last great Hindu sovereignty of the south w'as 
founded in 1336, and brings us back, after a lapse of more than two 
thousand five hundred years, to the site of Kishkindha, whose annals 
engaged our attention near the beginning of this historical survey. 
Though the details vary, all accounts attribute the origin of the Vijaya- 
nagar empire to two persons named Hakka and Bukka, assisted by the 
celebrated scholar Madhava, surnamed Vidyaranya, or forest of learn¬ 
ing.^ Hakka and Bukka, of whom the former assumed the name of 

* The capital was apparently called Vidyanagara (city of learning) at first, in 
honour of the sage Vidydranya, who was chiefly instrumental in its foundation ; but 
by a natural transition it passed ere long into Vijayanagara (city of victory), the 
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Harihara, were the sons of Sangama, described as of the Yadava line 
and the Lunar race. The earliest of the inscriptions of the Vijayanagar 
kings are found north and west of Mysore, and they were probably 
Mysorean by origin and feudatories of the Hoysalas. Dorasamudra and 
Orangal, the respective capitals of Karnataka and Telingana, had fallen 
a prey at about the same time to the Muhammadans. But amid the 
general revolts occasioned by the rash measures of Muhammad 
Toghlak, the two l)rothers Harihara and Bukka took advantage of a 
period of public commotion to lay the foundation of a new State ; to 
which they were moved by the sage Madhava or Vidyaranya, who, 
besides experience and talent, may have brought pecuniary aid to the 
undertaking. He belonged to the school of S'ankaracharya, and was 
the jagai guru of Sringeri (Kadur district), the members of which 
establishment, alarmed, as Wilson remarks, by the increasing numbers 
of the Jangamas and Jains, and the approach of the Muhammadans, 
may have contributed their wealth and influence to the aggrandisement 
of the sons of Sangama.^ 

The site selected for the new capital was a remarkable one, on the 
banks of the Pampa or 'J ungabhadra, where the ancient Kishkindha 
had stood. In the words of an inscription, “ its rampart was 
Hemakiita, its moat the auspicious Tungabhadra, its guardian the 
world-protector Virilpaksha, its ruler the great king of kings Harihara.'’* 
The A’ijayanagar sovereigns adopted the vardha or boar as the emblem 


Bijaniigsir of Muhammadan liisiorians, and ihe Hisnagar of the French. Ii is also 
commonly known as Anegiindi, ])ropcrly the name of a village on the other side of 
the river, siiid to have been the capital of the ^'avanas, regarding whom so little is 
known. Anegundi, a Kannada name meaning “elephant pit,'’ was translated into 
Sanskrit as llaslinapura and llastinavati, which is the tlesignalion in the Maha 

harata of the capital of the Tiindus, near Delhi. 

' Madhava succeeded to the pontifical throne of Sringeri in 1331, at the age of 36, 
and lived till 1386. 11 is brother Sayana was the most celebrated commentator on 
the Vedas. 

- The whole of the extensive site occupied by the ruins of Ifljanagar on the south 
bank of the Tungabhadra, and of its suburb Anegundi on the northern bank, is 
occupied by great bare piles and bosses of granite and granitoidal gneiss, sejiarated 
by rocky defiles and rugged valleys, encumbered by precipitated masses of rock. 
Some of the larger flat-Violtometl valleys are irrigated by aqueducts from the river, and 
a])pear like so many verdant oases in this Arabia l*etnea of Southern India. Indeed 
some ]xirls of the wilderness of .Sinai reminded me, but on a far grander scale, of this 
huddled assemblage of bare granite rocks cn the banks of the Tungabhadra. The 
formation is the same; the scantiness of vegetation, the arid asixicl of the bare rocks, 
and the green spots marking the presence of springs few and far betw’een in the 
depths of the valleys, are features common to both localities. 

The peaks, tors and logging stones of Bijanagar and Anegundi indent the horizon 
in picturesque confusion, and are scarcely to Ije distinguished from the more artificial 
ruins of the ancient Hindu metropolis of the Deccan, which are usually constructed with 
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on the royal signet, and their family god was Virdpaksha, the name 
under which Siva was worshiped in a celebrated temple erected at the 
capital. Their grants are signed Sri Virupdksha, Among their titles 
were, ari-raya-vibhdda^ hhdshe^e tappuva rdyara ganda^piitvapas^chima- 
dakshima-samudrddhipati^ Hindu-rdya-Suratrdna, 

The following is the list of the Vijayanagar kings, based upon the 
evidence of inscriptions, but some dates may require slight readjust¬ 
ment when our information is complete :— 


Ilnrihara I, Hakka, llari- 

' 

Viriipaksha 

1468-1479 

yap])a 

1336-1350 

Narasa, Narasiniha I, 

1479-1487 

Uukka Raya I, Rukka Raya 


Narasimha II, Immadi 

Nar- 

Odeyar 

1350-1379 ! 

asinga 

1488-1508 

Harihara II, Ilariyai)pa 


Krishna Rdya 

1508-1529 

Odeyar 

1379-1405 ' 

Achyiita Raya 

1530-1542 

Deva Raya 1 , Rukka IF, 


Sadas'iva Raya (Rama 

Raja 

I*ratai)a Deva Rfiyn 

1406-1415 ’ 

till 1565, Tiriimala 

Raja 

A'ijaya Raya I 

1416-14x7 ; 

from 1566) 

1542-1574 

1 )eva Raya II, Praudha Deva 


S'ri Ranga Raya I 

1574-1585 

Raya, 1 ‘ratapa Deva Raya 

1417-1446 

Venkata]>aii Raya I 

1585-1614 

Mallik.irjuna, Vijaya Raya 

1 

Rama Deva 

1615-1625 

II, lurnadi Deva Raya, 

1 

Venkatapati Raya 11 

1626-1639 

I n imad i 1 *raud ha I )e va 
Raya 

1 

1446-1467 1 

S'ri Ranga Raya 11 

1639-1664 


Sangama, by his wife Kdmambika,^ had five sons, Harihara, Kampa, 
Bukka, Marappa, and Muddapa. Harihara was the first ruler of the 
Vijayanagar State, and was succeeded by Bukka. Kampa acquired 
territory in the Nellore and Kadapa districts, and was succeeded by his 
son Sangama, whose minister was Sayana, the brother of Mddhava. 
Marappa conquered the Kadamba territories, and ruled at Chandra- 
gutti (Shimoga district). What became of Muddapa does not appear. 
Harihara is said to have defeated the Sultan, a reference to his driving 
the Muhammadans out of Orangal in conjunction with a confederacy of 
Hindu chiefs who collected an immense force for the purpose. 
Bukka Rdya in 1355 was ruling from Hosapattana in the Hoysana 
country (perhaps Hosur, Goribidnur taluq), said to be the capital of 
Nijagali Kataka Raya. In 1368 he reconciled some serious disputes 
between the Jainas and the Vaishnavas, “taking the hand of the 
Jainas and placing it in the hand of the Vaishnavas.”' The Jains are 

blocks (|uarriecl from their sides, and vie in grolestjueness of outline and massiveness 
of character with the alternate airiness anrl solidity exhil)ited by nature in the nicely 
jx)ised logging stones and columnar piles, and in the walls of prodigious cuboidal 
blocks of granite, which often crest and top her massive domes and ridges in natural 
Cyclopean masonry.—Newl^old,^/. . 4 . .S’. xiv. 

* One inscription says he had five sons by S'dradd. This is the name under whic 
Sarasvati is worshipiied as the tutelary goddess of Sringeri. 

* /fts, at .Hr. Beh^ No. 136. 
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described as occupying the country lying between Anegundi, Hosa- 
pattana, Penagonda and Kalleha (Kalya, Magadi taluq), and possibly 
these were the boundaries at that time of his kingdom. He married 
Gaurambika,and had a son Harihara, who succeeded him on the throne ; 
but he also had a son, Chikka Kampana, governing in the south of 
Mysore, and one Mallinatha, governing in the east of Mysore. 
Harihara II. is principally praised for his liberality in gifts at various 
sacred places, localities which show that his territories extended from 
the Krishna at Karnul to Kumbhakona, or even further south. His 
queen was Meld Devi, of the family of Rama Deva, probably the 
Yadava king. I'he son who succeeded him was Deva Raya, or 
Pratapa Deva Raya, who at first apparently called himself Bukka 
Raya. There were also two sons, Chikka Raya Odeyar, perhaps the 
same prince before he came to the throne, governing at A'raga 
(Tirthahalli taluq), the chief city of the Male-rajya or hill kingdom ; 
and Virilpaksha, who professes to have conquered all the eastern 
countries down to and including Ceylon. Deva Raya’s son Vijaya 
Rdya, by Demambika, was governing at Muluvagil (Mulbagal) and 
seems to have come next to the throne, but there is some confusion 
in the history here. Deva Raya also had a son Mallanna Odeyar, by 
Mallayavve, who was governing in the west, at Honavar. 

During the two last reigns the greater part of Karnata and Telin- 
gdna, with the coast of Kanara, had come under the Vijayanagarsway. 
I'o the north, the simultaneous origin of the Bahmani kingdom pre¬ 
vented an extension of territory in that direction. The rivalry between 
the Bahmani and Vijayanagar kingdoms led to a continual succession 
of wars and alliances between the two, many interesting details of 
which are recorded by f'erishta, but perhaps with too favourable a 
colouring, as might be expected, to the Muhammadan side of the 
picture.* Among the earliest incidents that passed between them the 
following is characteristic :— 


* For convenience of reference the list of Bahmani Sultans is here given :— 


Hasan Ciangu, Ala-ud-Din 

1347 

1 FirozShah. 

1397 

Muhammad Shah... 

... 1358 

1 Ahmad Shah, Khan Khanan 

1422 

Mujdhid Shah . 

.••• 1375 

j Ala-ud-Din Shah. 

1435 

Ddud Shah . 

... 1378 

Humdyun Shah. 

1457 

Mahmud Shah . 

... 1378 

Nizam Shah . 

1461 

Ghiyds-ud-Din Shah 

• 1397 

Muhammad Shah. 

1463 

Shams-ud-Din Shah 

••• 1397 

j Mahmud Shah . 

1482 


Hasan, the founder of the line, was a poor Afghan, a native of Delhi, who farmed 
a small piece of land l)elonging to a Brahman named Gangu, who was in favour at 
court. One day, while ploughing, Hasan accidentally found some hidden treasure 
against which the plough-share had struck, and at once informed his landlord of it. 
The latter was so struck by his tenant’s honesty that he cast his horoscope, and 
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“ One evening when the spring of the garden of mirth had infused the 
cheek of Muhammad Shah with the rosy tinge of delight, a band of 
musicians sang two verses of Amir Khusru in praise of kings, festivity 
and music. The Sultan was delighted beyond measure, and commanded 
to give the performers a draft for a gratuity on the treasury of the Roy 
of Beejanuggur ” (a deliberate insult). The draft was signed and despatched. 
But “ the Roy, haughty and proud of his independence, placed the presenter 
of the draft on an ass, and parading him through all the quarters of 
15eejanuggur, sent him back with every mark of contempt and derision.” 
War naturally followed. The Raja captured the frontier fortress of Mudkal 
and put all the inhabitants to the sword, only one escaping to carry the 
tale. The Sultan swore that he would not rest till he had slain a hundred 
thousand of the infidels. A series of engagements took place, in which the 
Raja was worsted, and an indiscriminate massacre of men, women and 
children continued until the payment of the wretched draft was enforced. 
I’he cold-blooded slaughter of hosts of helpless human beings for so paltry 
a provocation, led the ambassadors of the Raja to propose that in any future 
wars the lives of unarmed inhabitants and prisoners should always be spared. 
This merciful provision was agreed to and the rule long after observed. 

Coniing down later, to the time of Deva Raja and Firoz Shah, shortly 
after the latter ascended the throne an invasion of his territories was made 
by the Vijayanagar king on the south and by other enemies on the north. 
P'iroz, on marching to encounter Deva Raja, found the Krishna so swollen 
with the rains that he could not cross in the face of the opposing army. At 
this juncture a /cdsi offered to cross with a few friends and by some plot to 
assassinate either Deva Raja or his son, as he might find chance. He went, 
and joining himself to a party of dancing girls in the camp, obtained 
admission in the disguise of a woman to an entertainment given by the 
l^aja’s son. While performing a dance with a dagger in each hand, he seized 
an opportunity to plunge them into the prince's breast. His accomplices 
extinguished the lights, and in the confusion and darkness all made their 
escape. The Sultan, taking advantage of the alarm created in the Hindu 
camp, crossed with a select body of troops, and before sunrise was in a 
position to make an assault. The Hindus were panic stricken, and the 
Raja, filled with grief, made no resistance, but securing the body of his son, 
fled with all his forces. A treaty was at last concluded, fixing the common 
boundary of the two powers, and Deva Raja paid a sum equal to forty 
lakhs of rupees for the ransom of the prisoners. 

foretold that he one day would be a king, rccjiiesting that when thai should come to 
jiass he might be made the minister. Hasan, in honour of his ])atron, took the name 
(langu, and by the influence of the Brahman was advanced in various ways and 
apj)ointed to a command with a jagir. He became a mark(?d man, and when the 
measures of Muhammad Toghlak led to a rebellion, his talents placed him at the 
head of the revolt. He finally succeeded in establishing himself as ruler of the 
Dekhan, and fixed his capital at Kiilljarga. He and his descendants styled themselves 
kings of the Bahmani (that is, Brahmani) dynasty, in gratitude to the Brahman who 
had first announced the fortune of their founder. 
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In 1406 another war took place, brought about as follows :—“ There 
resided in the town of Mudkal a farmer, who was blessed with a daughter of 
such exquisite beauty that the Creator seemed to have united all his powers 
in making her perfect/’ Hearing of her beauty and accomplishments, Deva 
Raja resolved to marry her, and sent valuable presents to her and her 
parents by a Brahman. The parents were overjoyed at such unexpected 
good fortune, and displaying the rich gifts before the girl, showered on her 
their congratulations. But the beautiful virgin, to their great astonishment, 
refused to receive the gifts, and observed “ that whoever entered the haram 
of Beejanuggur, was afterwards not permitted to see her nearest relations 
and friends ; and though they might be happy to sell her for worldly riches, 
yet she was too fond of her parents to submit to eternal absence from them 
even for all the splendour of the palace of Beejanuggur. This declaration 
was accompanied with affectionate tears which melted her parents ; who, 
rather than use force, dismissed the Brahman with all his gifts, and he 
returned, chagrined and disappointed, to Beejanuggur.” 

The royal lover now became mad for the possession of the girl, and 
resolved to obtain her by force. On the plea of making a tour, he went 
towards the Tungabhadra, which suddenly crossing with a select body of 
troops, he hastened by forced marches to Mudkal. In the excess of his 
passion he had omitted to let the parents of the girl know the object of the 
expedition. They, therefore, in common with all the country, fled on the 
approach of the army to the most distant parts for shelter. Foiled in their 
object, the troops returned in disgust, and committed depredations in the 
country through which they passed. Firoz Shah resolved to be revenged 
for this inroad on his territories. Unable to effect anything against the 
Raja’s capital, he laid waste all the adjacent country, and the hostile camps 
remained in each other’s presence for several months. At last a treaty was 
concluded, by which the Raja was to give his daughter in marriage to the 
Sultan, with the fort of Bankapur and a large sum of money. 

“ Preparations for celebrating the nuptials were made by both parties. 
For forty days communication was open between the city and the Sultan’s 
camp. Both sides of the road were lined with shops and booths, in which 
the jugglers, drolls, dancers and mimics of Karndtaka displayed their feats 
and skill to amuse passengers.” The bridegroom sent valuable presents to 
Vijayanagar, from which, after the expiration of seven days, the bride was 
brought forth with a rich portion and offerings from the Raja, to the Sultan’s 
camp. What followed is thus described by Ferislita:— 

“ Dewul Roy having expressed a strong desire to see the Sultan, Firoz 
Shah, with great gallantry, agreed to visit him with his bride, as his father- 
in-law. A day being fixed, he with the bride proceeded to Beejanuggur. 
On the way he was met by Dewul Rcy in great pomp. From the gate of 
the city to the palace, being a distance of nearly six miles, the road was 
spread with cloth of gold, velvet, satin, and other rich stuffs. The two 
princes rode on horseback together, between ranks of beautiful boys and 
girls, who waved plates of gold and silver flowers over their heads as they 
advanced, and then threw them to be gathered by the populace. After this 
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the inhabitants of the city made oflTerings, both men and women, according 
to their rank. After passing through a square directly in the centre of the 
city, the relations of Dewul Roy, who had lined the streets in crowds, made 
their obeisance and offerings, and joined the cavalcade on foot, marching 
before the princes. Upon their arrival at the palace gate the «Sultan and 
Roy dismounted from their horses and ascended a splendid palanquin, set 
with valuable jewels, in which they were carried together to the apartments 
prepared for the reception of the bride and bridegroom ; when Dewul Roy 
took his leave, and retired to his own palace. The Sultan, after being 
treated with royal magnificence for three days, took his leave of the Roy, 
who pressed upon him richer presents than before given, and attended him 
four miles on his way, when he returned to the city. Sultan Firoz Shah 
was enraged at his not going with him to his camp, and said to Meer 
Fuzzul Oollah that he would one day have revenge for the affront offered 
him by such neglect. This declaration being told to Dewul Roy, he made 
some insolent remarks, so that, notwithstanding the connection of family, 
their hatred was not calmed.” The girl who had been the innocent cause 
of the war was sent for and married to the Sultan s son. 

In .1417 there was war again, in which Deva Raja inflicted a severe 
defeat upon the Sultan. A great slaughter of the Muhammadans 
followed, and the dominions of Bijapur were laid waste with all the 
treasured resentment of many years. These reverses killed Firoz Shah. 
Ahmed Shah, his successor, resolved to take revenge on the Hindus, 
who had now been driven back. He desolated the possessions of 
Vijayanagar, slaughtering women and children without mercy. When¬ 
ever the number of slain came to twenty thousand, he halted for three 
days and made a feast. The Hindus, in desperation, formed a 
plot against him, from which he escaped by a hair's-breadth. Terms 
were then agreed to, and he retired to his own country, the capital of 
which he shortly removed from Kulbarga to Bidar, a hundred miles to 
the north. 

The further progress of events in that country need be noticed only 
so far as to state that the Bahmani empire was dismembered at the 
end of the fifteenth century, and broken up into the five states of 
Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golkonda, Berar, and Bidar. The first of these, 
with which our history will be principally concerned, was founded in 

1489- 

To return to Vijayanagar, the following extracts from the interesting 
account by Abdur Razzak,^ who* visited that capital as ambassador 
from Persia in 1441, during the reign of Deva Raya, give a lofty idea 
of the wealth and magnificence of the empire- 

From our former relation and well-adjusted narrative, well-informed 
* MatlAu-s Sddain, Sir II. Elliot’s Htsf. /;/</., Vol. IV. 
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readers will have ascertained that the writer Abdu-r-razzak had arrived at 
the city of Bijanagar. There he saw a city exceedingly large and populous? 
and a king of great power and dominion, wdiose kingdom extended from the 
borders of Sarandip to those of Kulbarga, and from Bengal to Malibar, a 
space of more than 1,000 fiarasangs. The country is for the most part well 
cultivated and fertile, and about three hundred good seaports belong to it. 
There are more than 1,000 elephants, lofty as the hills and gigantic as 
demons. The army consists of eleven lacs of men. In the whole of 
Hindustan there is no Rdi more absolute than himself, under which 
denomination the kings of that country are known. The Brahmans are 
held by him in higher estimation than all other men. 

The city of Bijanagar is such that eye has not seen nor ear heard of anv 
place resembling it upon the whole earth. It is so built that it has seven 
fortified walls, one within the other. Beyond the circuit of the outer wall 
there is an esplanade, extending for about fifty yards, in which stones are 
fixed near one another to the height of a man ; one-half buried firmly in 
the earth, and the other half rises above it, so that neither foot nor horse, 
however bold, can advance with facility near the outer wall. The fortress 
is in the form of a circle, situated on the top of a hill, and is made of stone 
and mortar, with strong gates, where guards are always posted, who are 
very diligent in the collection of taxes. . . . 

The seventh fortress is placed in the centre of the others ; in it is situated 
the palace of the king. From the northern gale of the outer fortress to the 
southern is a distance of two statute parasangs^ and the same with respect 
to the distance between the eastern and western gates. Between the first, 
second and third walls there are cultivated fields, gardens and houses. 
From the third to the seventh fortress shops and bazars are closely 
crowded together. By the palace of the king there are four bazars, 
situated opposite to one another. That which lies to the north is the 
imperial palace, or abode of the Rai. At the head of each bazar there is 
a lofty arcade and magnificent gallery, but the palace of the king is loftier 
than all of them. The bazars are very broad and long, so that the sellers 
of flowers, notwithstanding that they place high stands before their shops, 
are yet able to sell flowers from both sides. Sweet-scented flowers are 
always procurable fresh in that city, and they are considered as even 
necessary sustenance, seeing that without them they could not exist. The 
tradesmen of each separate guild or craft have their shops close to one 
another. The jewellers sell their rubies and pearls and diamonds and 
emeralds openly in the bazar. . . . 

This country is so well populated that it is impossible in a reasonable 
space to convey an idea of it. In the king’s treasury there are chambers 
with excavations in them filled with molten gold, forming one mass. All 
the inhabitants of the country, whether high or low, even down to the 
artificers of the bazar, wear jewels and gilt ornaments in their ears and 
around their necks, arms, wrists and fingers. 

Deva Rdya II is specially distinguished as (laja-b^ntikara, the 
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elephant hunter, and an interesting account is given by Abdiii^ Razzak 
of the mode of capture and the treatment of elephants at Vijayanagar 
at that time. One inscription describes the king as having received 
the throne from his elder sister. This might be the princess married 
into the Bahmani family. 

Nothing of importance is known of the reigns of Mallikarjuna and 
Virilpaksha. The former had as his minister Timnianna-dannayaka, 
lord of Nagamangala, who had held the same office under his father. 
Mallikdrjuna is described as being at Penugonda, along with him 
engaged in the affairs of Narasinga’s kingdom. This may therefore 
have been a powerful chief whose possessions had escheated to the 
crown. 

With Narasa or Narsingha the line was changed. According to 
some accounts, Virilpaksha, having no issue, raised one of his slaves 
named Sinhama to the throne, who took the title of Praudha Deva 
and ruled four years. His son, Vira Narasimha, succeeded and ruled 
but two years, when, he also being childless, gave his signet to his 
falconer Narasa. According to other accounts, Narasa was a powerful 
chief of Telingana, who possessed himself of the greater part of the 
Vijayanagar territory. But an inscription at Shimoga brings him from 
Uulava (South Kanara), and states that he was of the Vadu line, of the 
family of Krishna Rava, and the son of Is'vara and Bukkama. He is 
said to have crossed over the Kaveri when in flood, taken an unnamed 
enemy prisoner alive, conquered his country, and founded Scringa- 
patam as a capital. His conquests extended over the whole of the 
south. By Tippakshi or Tippdji and Nagala Devi, he had two sons, 
Vira Narasimha and Krishna Rdya, who in turn succeeded him. 

This does not agree with the traditional account, according to which 
Krishna Rdya was an illegitimate son, by Nagamba, a friend or 
attendant of the queen. He was so superior as a boy to Vira Nara¬ 
simha that Tippamba, the mother of the latter, became jealous, and 
prevailed on the king to have him put to death. But the prime 
minister concealed the prince, reporting that the orders had been 
obeyed. In his last illness the king was much afflicted for the death 
of his son, on which the minister produced .the prince, and Krishna 
Deva was declared the heir and successor to the throne. Vira Nara¬ 
simha, it is added, died of vexation on his brother being acknowledged 
Raja. But there is evidence that l^arasimha ruled for some years, and 
both he and his successor were distinguished for the munificence of 
their gifts to sacred places. Narasimha's titles were medinimisara 
ganda and kathdrlsdluva, 

Krishna Raya was one of the most powerful and distinguished 
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monarchs of the Vijayanagar line. About 1520 the Muhammadans 
sustained a severe defeat from his armies, in consequence of which 
a good understanding prevailed between the courts of Vijayanagar and 
Ilijapur for a considerable period. He not only restored the kingdom 
to its fortner limits, but extended them in every direction. He kept 
possession of all the country up to the Krishna; eastwards he captured 
Orangal and ascended to Cuttack, where he married the daughter of 
the Raja as the bond of peace; while westwards his conquests extended 
up to Salsette. He was also a great patron of Sanskrit and 1 elugu 
literatim:. Right distinguished poets, called the ashta-di;^~^aja^ were 
maintained at his court, the principal of whrim was Appaya Dikshita. 

The Hindu traditions rei)resent Krishna Raya as conducting his 
affairs, both in peace and war, in person. Hut they acknowledge that 
he owed much to the Hrahman minister of his father, who had saved 
his life, and wlio continued to he his minister until his death, three 
years prec'eding that of the Raja. His name was Timma Raja, the 
Hem raj of the Muhammadan historians. At no period probably in the 
history of the south did any of its political divisions equal in extent 
and power that of Vijayanagar in the reign of Krishna Raya. From 
this time for a long period we shall meet with continual anarchy and 
successive revel utions. 

Edoardo Harhessa, who travelled in India in 1516, describes the 
city of ^’ijayanagar as of great extent, highly populous, and the seat 
of an active commerce in country diamonds, rubies from Pegu, silks of 
China and Alexandria, and cinnabar, camphor, musk, pepper a.nd 
sandal from Malabar.’’ 'Phe palaces of the king and his ministers, 
and the temples were stately buildings of stone,’’ but the dwellings of 
the common people were “hovels of straw and mud.” 

According to the received account, Krishna Raya had no legitimate 
male issue, and Achyuta Raya, his half-brother by Obambika, was thus 
the nearest heir. The latter being absent at the time, Krishna Raya, 
on his death-bed, placed an infant named Sadasiva on the throne, 
under the guardianship of his son-in-law Rama Raja, who was the 
son, as is supposed, of the deceased minister Timma Raja. But 
Achyuta soon returned and assumed the government, and on his death 
Sadasiva succeeded, under the control of Rama Raja as before 
arranged. Sadasiva was apparently {he son of Ranga, a deceased elder 
brother of Achyuta by the same mother: on the other hand, he is 
e.xpressly stated* to be the son of Achyuta Raya. 

As long as Rama Raja was alive, Sadasiva was only the nominal 
sovereign, and little more than a tool in the hands of the minister. On 
* Mys, Jns,^ S. S. 192. 
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one occasion it is stated that, aided by his maternal uncle and some of 
the nobles, he conspired against the minister, who was forced to resign, 
but allowed to live in the capital. Tirumala Raja, the uncle, then 
assumed the whole power, having, it is said, murdered the prince. If 
this were the case, several puppet rajas may have been successively set 
up under the name of Sadasiva Raya, for grants in that name continue 
down to 1574. 'J'irumala Raja conducted himself so tyrannically that 
the chiefs rose against him, but he called in the assistance of the 
Sultan Ibrahim Adil Shah and j)ut them down. No sooner, however, 
had the Muhammadans retired than the nobles, with Rama Raja at 
their head, again rebelled, and shut up the usurper in his palace ; where, 
finding his fortunes desperate, he destroyed himself. Rama Raja now 
seized the supreme power, and being an able and powerful ruler, not 
only established his influence over all the kingdoms of the south, but 
made encroachments on the Muhammadan states which they were power¬ 
less to prevent, and on one occasion even assisted Bijapur against 
Ahmednagar. His arrogance, however, was the prelude to his ruin. 

'J he four Muhammadan principalities of the Dekhan resolved to 
combine in an attack u))on Vijayanagar, and in 1564 the allied armies 
of Bijapur, (lolkonda, Ahmednagar and Bidar assembled at Bijapur, 
prepared to march south. Rama Raja thought lightly of the impend¬ 
ing danger, but took measures for the defence of his territory by sending 
his brother, 'I'irumala Raja, with a strong force to occupy the fords of 
the Krishna ; another division followed under his brother Venkatadri, 
while he himself brought up the rear with the main body of the army. 
The enemy, on arriving at the river, found the defending force 
entrenched on the right bank, behind earthworks mounted with cannon, 
and in such a position as to effectually bar the passage of the river. 
As this w'as the only point where their troops could safely cross, the 
allies resolved by a feint to draw their opponents out of the position. 
They accordingly marched along the river as if to attem])t a passage at 
a different point, and were followed on the other side by the Hindu 
army. But on the third night they suddenly decamped, and gaining 
the now undefended ford, succeeded in carrying over their whole army, 
and marched against Rama Raja. The latter, though surprised at 
their activity, was not alarmed, but summoned his brothers to join him. 

The 25th of January, 1565, saw the two armies confronting each 
other in battle array on the since memorable field of 'lalikota, about 
ten miles south of the Krishna, near Raichor. The Musalman right 
was commanded by Ali Adil Shah of Bijapur, the left by Ali Barid 
Shah of Bidar and Ibrahim Kutb Shah of (lolkonda, the centre by 
Husen Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar. Rama Raja entrusted his left to 
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his brother Tirumala Raja, his right to his other brother Venkatadri, 
and himself commanded in his centre. 'Fhe allies guarded their front 
with a line of cannon fastened together with strong chains and ropes. 
The Hindu front was protected by a large number of war elephants, as 
well as cannon. The battle opened with rai)id discharges of artillery 
and rockets from the Hindu side. A general action ensued, accom¬ 
panied with great slaughter. The Hindu right and left drove back 
both wings of the Musalman allies, but their centre was unbroken. 
At this moment a war elej)hant, becoming ungovernable, rnslied madly 
about and overturned the litter of Rama Raja. 'Faking advantage of 
the confusion, some Muhammadan gunners rushed in, and before he 
could recover himself, seized Rama Raja and carried him off. His 
head was instantly struck off and paraded on the [)oint of a lance in 
sight of both armies. 'Fhe Hindus, on seeing their leader was slain, 
gave up all for lost and fled in every direction, closely pursued by the 
enemy. 'I’he slaughter was immense, and the booty sufficient to enrich 
every private of the victorious army.^ The sultans marched to 
Anegundi, the troops entered Vijayanagar, and plundered and destroyed 
the ca|)ital, ('ommitting all manner of excess. 

'Fhis terrible and decisive defeat broke u|) the Vijayanagar empire, 
but the mutual jeahjusies of the allies prevented either of them enlarg¬ 
ing his kingdom by appropriating any of the conquered territory. A 
year after the battle, Tirumala Raja, the brother of Rama Raja, 
returned to the capital. But he found the attempt to restore it hopeless, 
and in 1567 retired to I’enugonda. N’enkatadri, the other brother, 
established himself at Chandragiri. 

Cicsar Frcderikc visited the city of Vijayanagar two years after the battle. 
He stales that Ram Kai perished through the treachery of two Musalman 
generals in his service, who turned against him in the middle of the battle. 
'Fhe Musalmans spent six months in plundering the city, searching in all 
directions for buried money. Fhe houses were still standing, but they were 
empty. The court had moved from Vijayanagar to Fenugonda, which was 
eight days’ journey to the south. The inhabitants had disappeared and 
gone elsewhere. The surrounding country was so infested with thieves 
that he was compelled to stay six months longer at N'ijayanagar than he 
intended. When at last he set out for (ioa, he was attacked every day, and 
had to pay a ransom on each occasion. 

He thus describes the palace ;— I have seen many kings’ courts, yet have 
never seen anything to compare with the royal palace of Bijianugger, which 

* Such is Fcrishtii's account. Tlic Hindu account s;iys iliat the divisions of Kutb 
Shah and Ni/am Shah were rouleil, and rcireaied in confusion, covered by the armies 
of Adil Shah and liarid Shah. The Hindus, considering the engagement over and 
the enemy annihilated, gave themselves up to rejoicing and festivity, and were 
surprised in their encampment. 
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hath nine gates. First, when you go into that part where the king lodged, 
there are five great gates, kept by Captains and Soldiers. Witliin these 
are four lesser gates, which are kept by porters, and through these you enter 
into a very fair court at the end.” He describes the city as being twenty- 
four miles round, enclosing several hills. The ordinary dwellings had 
earthen walls, but the three palaces and the pagodas were all built of fine 
marble. 

Grants in the name of Sacl.as'iva, the nominal sovereign, continued 
to be made as late as 1574, but Tiruniala Raja also made many in his 
own name. S'ri Ranga, the .son of 'I'inimala by \'engalamba, succeeded 
to the throne. In 1577 the Musalmans attacked I’enugonda, but were 
defeated and driven back by the king’s son-in-law, Jagadeva Raya, chief 
of Channapatn.a, who was rew,irded with a large accession to his 
po.ssessions in Mysore. Venkahapati Raya, in T 5.S5. removed the capital 
to Chandragiri (North .\rcot district),and ruletl tliereandatA'cllore with 
some show of power, lie died in 1614, and the tr.iveller Floris .says 
his three wives burntal themselves on his funeral ])yre. Ra'Ja Wodevar 
of Mysore had already seized Sering.apatam in 1610. and thrown off his 
allegiance. The other feudatorie.s, like .‘^ivajipa \ayak of Ilednur, 
began to imitate his example, and the 't’ijayanagar i)ower was now 
virtually at an end. From .S'ri Ranga Raya II the Ilnglish ohmined 
the grant of the settlement of Madras in ]f')4o. Six yt'ars after. 
Chandragiri and Chingalput, his occasional residence and nominal 
capitals, being taken by the forces of Golkonda, he fled to the jjrotec- 
tion of Sivappa Nayak of llednur, who gave him the government of 
Sakkarepatna (Kadur district), and even adventured to besiege Seringa- 
patam under the pretence of restoring him. A member of the ftimilj-, 
named Rama Raja, established him.self at Anegundi, two miles from 
the ancient capital, and continued the line fur .seven generations, till 
1776, when -Tipu Sultan overran the whole country, disjms.sessed 
Timmappa, the reigning chief, and burnt the town of Anegundi and 
its suburbs. 

The Palegars.--During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 
Vijayanagar kings had bestowed on or confirmed to vassal chiefs, 
bearing various titles, sundry tracts in Mys6re, on the condition of 
payment of tribute and rendering of military service. Those in the 
northern parts were directly controlled from the capital. The .southern 
chiefs were placed under a viceroy termed the S'ri Ranga Rdyal, whose 
seat of government was at Seringapatam. After the di.s.solution of the 
empire which followed on the battle of Talikota, although a nominal 
allegiance continued to be paid to the repre.sentative of the State at 
Penugonda, and to the viceroy at Seringapatam, such of the chiefs as 
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had the power gradually broke loose of control and declared their 
independence. An account of each of these Pdlegar families will be 
found in connection with the localities which formed their respective 
estates. It will be sufficient, therefore, here, to simply mention the 
more important. Among these were :—in the n(;rth, the Nayaks of 
Jlednur, llasavapatna and Chitaldroog; on the west, the Nayaks of 
Halam ; in the centre, the Nayaks of Hagalvaili, and the Ciauclas of 
Velahanka and Ilallatmr; on the east, the (iaufla of Sugatiir; on the 
south, the Wo(Jcyars of Mysore, Kajale, Ummatur, Yelancliir, and 
others. 

In 1573 the IJijapiir and Ahmednagar rulers came to a mutual 
agreement to extend their conquests in such different directions as not 
to interfere with one another. The Hijapur line of conquest was to the 
south. Adoni ha\ ing been captured, and the western coast regions 
from (loadown to llarkalur overrun, an attempt was made in 1577 on 
IVnugonda. Hut it found a most gallant defender, as before stated, 
in Jagadeva Raya, the king's son-indaw. Every attack was repelled, 
and the llijapur iirmy forced to raise the siege and retire. For this 
brilliant service Iagade\a was rewarded by a grant of a territory which 
extended across Mysore, from Ikirainahal the previous possession of 
his family -on the east, to the Western (ihats on the west. He fixed 
his capital at C!hannapatna (Bangalore distric't). Kankanhalli and 
Xagamangala were two of the most important towns in his territory, 
which also included 1 ‘eriyapatna on the west and Harnhalli and Bana- 
war on the north, while a long arm reached even to Hole Honnur. 

About the same jicriod, 'I'imme Ciauda of Sugatur rendered some 
important military service, for which he received the title of Chikka 
Raya, with a grant of territory in the southern half of the Kolar 
district, including Hohkote westwards and l^unganur eastwards. 

Meanwhile, in the south, the Rajas of Mysore, whose histt)ry will be 
given in detail further on, had been gradually subduing all the lesser 
chiefs: until in ihio they gained Seringapatam, ousting the effete 
viceroy of Vijayanagar, and became the dominant power in iliai part 
of the country. In 1630 they took Channapatna, and Jagadeva Raya’s 
dominions were thus absorbed into the Mysore State. 

'I'his brief sketc'h of the principal changes which look place in the 
seventy years follow’ing the battle,of Talikota will serve to show how 
matters stood, and the several divisions of the country, in 1636, when 
the Bijapur armies successfully invaded My.sore and established the 
government of that Stale over the Carnatic Ikalaghat. 

Bijapur.— T'his State is more properly called \’'ijayapur, but as a 
Muhammadan kingdom, and to distinguish it from Vijayanagar, the 
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Muhammadan form of the name has been retained. The founder of 
the kingdom was Yusuf Adil Shah, after whom his descendants were 
called the Adil Shahi kings. He is stated to have been a son of the 
Ottoman Sultan Amurath or Murad, and brother of Muhammad the 
Great, the conqueror of (^lonstantinoplc. On the accession of the 
latter to the Turkish throne in 1450, Yusuf, by the contrivance of his 
mother, escaped being put to death with the rest of his brothers, 
and was by her means conveyed to Persia. Being obliged to fly from 
Persia at the age of sixteen on account of some susj)icion of his birth, 
he was inveigled to the Bahmani court and there sold as a slave. He 
gradually rose into favour, was entrusted with the command of a body 
of horse and a provincial government. He became the head of the 
foreign or Shiah party, between which and the Dakhani or Sunni party 
there was a continual contest for j)ower. ^\'hcn the latter in the reign 
of Mahmud gained an ascendancy, \'usuf Adil retired to his govern¬ 
ment of Bijapur, and in 1489 took the royal title. He oj)posed the 
usurper of the Bahmani kingdom, put down the neighbouring chiefs, 
who li^'C him were c ndeavouring to assert their independence, and was 
successful in meeting the attacks of the N’ijayanagar raja. 'The Bahmani 
kingdom was eventually partitioned between him and the other new 
kings that aro.se about the same time in the Dekhan. 

The following is the succe.ssion of the Adil Shahi kings: — 


Viisuf Adil Sluili 

... ] 4 S<) i 

Ibrahim .\dil Shah 

... 1579 

Ismail Adil Shall 

... 1510 

.Muhammad Adil Shall 

... i() 2 b 

Mallii Adil .Shah 

15.14 

Ali Adil Shah ... 

I (}6c) 

Ibrahim Adil Snah ... 
Ali Adil Shah 

1535 
... 1557 

Sikaiidar Adil Shah 

... 1672 


The territory of Bijapur extended from the Nira to the 'rungabhadra, 
and from the Bhima to the sea. South of the 'Pungabhadra, it owned 
Adoni and perhaps Nandyal. I'he limits of its western boundary were 
Bankot and cape Rama.s. Between this power and Vijayanagar there 
were constant collision.s, until in 1565 the battle of 'Palikota terminated 
the power of the latter. In 1577, as we have already .seen, a raid w.as 
made into the conquered territory, but repelled by the defence of Jaga- 
deva Riiya at Penugonda. 

In 1637 a more formidable invasion took place. 'J'he Mughals had 
taken Daulatabad in 1634, and Aurangzeb was ai)pointed viceroy of 
the Dekhan ; but the conte.sts with the Mughal power were shortly 
brought to a close for the time by the treaty which extinguished the 
State of Ahmednagar and made Bijapur tributary to Delhi. The 
Bijapur arms were now directed to the south, under Ran-dulha Khan ; 
with whom Shahji, father of the famous Sivaji, was sent as second 
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in command, with a promise of a jagir in the territories to be con¬ 
quered. 

The course of this invasion* was by the open country of Bankapur, 
Harihar,^ Basvapatna and 'rarikere, up to the woods of Bednur, the 
whole of which was overrun. 'The Bednur chief was besieged in 
Kavale-durga but bought off the enemy. An attempt was next made 
on Seringapatam. A breach was effected, but the Mysoreans repulsed 
the general assault with great slaughter, and the enemy was not only 
compelled to raise the siege hut harassed in his retreat by successive 
attacks, in which, adds AVilks, the Raja obtained considerable, booty. 
'The invading army retired to the north of Melukote and then turned 
east. Kempe (lauda, representative of the Yelahanka family, who had 
by this time grown into a considerable chieftain, holding possession of 
Bangalore and Magadi, with the impregnable hill fortress of Savan" 
dtirga, was next attacked, and Bangalore captured from him in 1638. 
'rhe possessions of the (!hikka Raya, namely, Hoskote and all the 
present Kolar Di.strict east of it, were then seized, in 1639, and the 
victorious army, jwssing below the (lhats, took W*llore and S'enji. 
Returning to the tableland, Dod Ballaptir, Sira and all the south of the 
Chitaldroog district fell to Bijapur in 1644. 

By this time the con(|uests were com|)lete, and a Province under the 
designation of ('arnatic' Bijaj)ur Balaghat was formed out of the 
districts of Bangalore, Hoskote, Kolar, Dod Ikdlajmr and Sira : and 
bestowed as a jagir on Shahji, who was also governor of the ('oiKjuests 
below the (lhats, called C!arnatic Bijapur Payanghat. He resided at 
first at Bangalore, Init subsequently, when not engaged in military 
expeditions, lived sometimes at Kolar and sometimes at Dod Ballapur. 

The policy of the invaders was, while taking possession of the capital 
town, and administering the revenues of each principality, to grant 
the ousted chief an estate in .some less productive part of his territory. 
'Phis resulted in bringing under cultivation and attracting jK^pulation to 
the more neglected tracts of the country, 'rims Basavapatna and its 
possessions being retained, Tarikere was given to the palegar; Banga¬ 
lore was taken but Magadi left to Kempe (iauda; similarly Hoskote 
was taken and Anekal granted; Kolar was taken and Punganur 
granted ; Sira was taken and Ratnagiri granted. 

Shahji was one of the most prominent characters of his day in India. 
A sketch of his remarkable career is given in the history of the Bangalore 

' The i)alegar of Basvapatna or Tarikere is chargt-il with having invited the 
Bijapur Sultan to invade the countr)', in order to revenge himself for an insult 
received from the palegar of Ratnagiri or Sira, ari.sing out of an obscene jest and 
a coarse and'filthy practical joke w hich will not admit of mention. 
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district. Under him the Mahratta element was largely introduced into 
the north of Mysore, as well as into the Tanjore and other districts 
which he conquered below the Ghats. 'I'he Mahrattas, or Maha- 
Rattas, in whom we may recognize the descendants of a people that 
have already appeared more tlian once in our historic:al review, after 
the overthrow of the Yadava kingdom of Devagiri, had been subjects 
first of the Bahmani and subsequently of the Ahmednagar and Bijapur 
kingdoms. Their influence was .much increased by a remarkable 
change introduced, chiefly for sectarian reasons, by Ibrahim Adil Shah, 
the fourth king of Bijapur, who came to the throne in J535. J*revious 
to his reign all the revenue and oflicial accounts had been kept in 
Persian. But he recognized Mahratti or Hindvi as the official language 
of the revenue accountants, who were, to a great extent, Brahmans. 
He also employed large bodies of Mahratta cavalry called Bargeer. 
They differed from Silahdars in being provided with horses by the 
State. The rise of the Mahratta power in the person of Sivaji, the 
son of Shahji, and the struggles of that race for emjjire, have been 
often recorded. We shall meet with them frecjuently in the remaining 
portion of our history. 

The possessions of Shahji in Mysore and "J'anjore were governed 
after his death, which occurred in 1664, by his son Venkoji, or J'^koji. 
But Sivaji, the only surviving son by the first marriage, resolved to lay 
claim to a half share. Por this purpose, in which he was encouraged 
by Raghunath Narayan, who from being the minister first of Shahji 
and then of Venkoji, had now come over to Sivaji, he made an expedi¬ 
tion into the Carnatic in 1677. Before entering upon it, Sivaji paid 
his celebrated visit to the temple of Parvati at S'ris'aila, where he sjient 
twelve days in penance, and when about in his enthusiasm to sacrifice 
himself to the deity, was saved, it is said, by the interjiosition of the 
goddess Bhavani. He then joined the army and, leaving the heavy 
part to besiege Vellore, pushed on with the remainder, consisting ]irin- 
cipally of cavalry, and gained iiossession of S'enji. He induced 
Venkoji, who resided at 'Janjore, to meet him at Trivadi for the 
purpose of discussing matters, but could not persuade him to give up 
half the property. Sivaji thought to make Irim prisoner and compel 
him, but refrained. He returned to Vellore, which had surrendered, 
took Carnatic Ghur, Arni and oth^-r forts, and overran all the jagir 
districts, levying contributions or plundering. Affairs at Golkonda 
now obliged him to hasten thither, Bellary being cajitured on the way. 
Venkoji took the opportunity to attack the troops left in the Carnatic. 
Sivaji, on hearing of it, wrote a remarkable letter^ to his brother, full of 
* See (jrant Duff, Hht, Mahr,^ T, 2II. 
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good sense and injunctions to union and peace, which won over 
Vcnkoji. He agreed to pay a large sum of money, to divide their 
father’s jewels, and to share the revenues with his brother. On these 
conditions Sivaji allowed him to retain lanjore, and restored the jagir 
districts. 'J’his was in 1678. In 1680 Sivaji died. 

The Mughals. -In 1684 the Mughal arms, under Aurangzelj, now 
seated on the throne with the title of Alamgir, were once more directed 
to the Dekhan lor the j)urpose of crushing the Mahraltas and subju¬ 
gating the Pathan states of Jlijapur and (Jolkonda. llijapur was taken 
in 1687, Golkonda in 1688. Flying columns were sent out after each 
of these cai)tures to secure tlie dependent districts south of the 
lungabhadra. 

A nevr i*rovince was tlius formed in 1687, with Sira as its caj)ital, 
composed of tlie seven [)arganas of l>asvai)atna, Hiidihal, Sira, Peiui- 
gonda, Dod ikillapur, Hoskote and Kolar; and having Harj)anhalli, 
Kondarpi, Anegiindi, Fedniir, Chitaldroog and Mysore as tributary 
states. Bangalore, which had been seized, was at the .same time 
S(jld to the Kaja of My.sore for three lakhs of ru])ees, the sum 
for which he had just previously agreed to l>iiy it of \'enkoji; who, 
finding it loo far from the .seat of his government to be effectually 
protected, had offered it for sale. Khasim Khan, with the designation 
of Faujdar Divan, was the first governor of the i’rovinee of Sira. Its 
annals are elsewhere given. It continued a ' Mughal jiossession till 
i757- 

Mysore Rajas.- Our ailention will now be directed to tlie south, 
to the history of the royal family of My.sore. d'heir origin is traced to 
the heroes of a chivalrous exj)loit, X’ijaya and Krishna, two young 
Kshatri}as of Vadava de.scent, who, ac<’ording to tradition, had left 
Dvaraka, in (lujaral, with the view of establishing themselves in the 
south. On arriving at Hadi-nad, or Hada-nad (called Hadana by 
Wilks, but now known a.s Hadinaru), a few miles south east of the 
present city of Mysore, they learned that the chief of the jilace had 
wandered away in a state of mental derangement ; and that the neigh¬ 
bouring chief of Karugahalli, w’hoAvas of inferior caste, taking ad^ antage 
of the defenceless condition of the family, had demanded the only 
daughter of the house in marriage. To this a consent had been given 
under com[)ulsion, and arrangemente unwillingly made for the cere¬ 
mony. The two brothers e.spoused the cause of the distressed maiden, 
and having secreted themselves with some followers, fell upon the chief 
and his retinue while seated at the banquet, and slew them. Marching 
at once on Karugahalli, they surprised it, and returned in triumph to 
Hadanad. The girl became the willing bride of \ ijaya, who took the 
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title of 0 (jeyar, or Wodeyar,^ and assumed the government of Hadanad 
and Karugahalli ; adopting at the same time the religion of the 
Jangamas, or Lingavantas. 

The following is the succession of the Mysore Rajas, according to 
annals compiled in the palace, Vijaya being here called Yadu Raya :— 


Vadn Kayii, Vijaya 1399-1423 | 

IJ ire JJet tacla Chama- Raja 
Wodeyar (I) 1423-1458 

'rinuiia-Raja Wodeyar (1) 1458-1478 

11 ire hania - Raja W()deyar 

n I), A'rheral- 1478 1513 ■ 

Rel lada ("haiiia- RajaWodeyar 
(ill) 1513-1552 : 

Tiniina Kjija Wodeyar (II), . 

Appanna 1552-^571 ; 

Hdla ('llama-Raja Wodeyar ! 

(IV) I 

I a da( 'hama- Raja Wodeyar j 

(V) J 57 I>- 157 J' I 

R.'ija VV()de}’ar (I) 157*^-1017 i 

('liaiii.'-Raja Wodeyar (N'l) 1617-1637 

Immadi Raja Wodeyar M I ) 1637-1638 | 


Ran a d h i r a Kanthirava- 

Marasa-Rcija Wodeyar 1638-1659 
Dodda Deva-Raja Wodeyar 1659-1672 
Chikka Deva-Raja Wodeyar 1672 1704 
Kanlhirava Wodeyar, Miika- 
rasir* 1704-1713 

Dodda Krishna-Raja Wode¬ 
yar ( 1 ) 1713-1731 

Chaina- Raja Wodeyar (\’I I) 
Krishna-Raja Wodeyar (TI) 1734-1766 
Naiija-Raja Wodeyar 1766-1770 

Jleltada (.Mianin-Raja Wode¬ 
yar (VIII) 1770-1776 

Khasa Chama-Raja VVe^deyar 
(IX) 1776-1796 

Krishna-Raja Wodeyar (III) 1 799 1868 
(.^hama- Rajendra Wodeyar (X) 1S68-1894 
Krislma-Riija Wodeyar (I\') 1895 


\'a(lu Riiya, or Vijaya, is said to have been eleventh in descent from 
\'nduv]ra, of the A'treya-gotra and As'valayana-siltra. JUit of the early 
jieriod no annals have been preserved until the time of Chama-Rrija III. 
He, during his lifetime, made a partition of his dominions between his 
three sons. To 'rimma-Raja, or Appanna, he gave Hcmmanhalli, to 
Krishna-Raja he gave Keinbala, and to Chama-Raja lA', surnamed 
Bdl or Bald,'* he gave Mysore. No male heir surviving to either of the 
elder brothers, the succession was continued in the junior or Mysore 
branch. With Krishna-Raja 1 the direct descent ended. Chama- 
Raja VH, a member of the Hemmanhalli family, was next elected, but 
eventually deposed by the dajavayi*' Deva-Raj, and the minister Nanja- 
Raj. He died a prisoner at Kabbaldurga in 1734. Chikka or 


J Odeyar, Wodeyar, or Wadeyar, is the plural and honorific form of Odeya, a 
Kannada word meaning lonl, master. Wilks stales that it indicated, at the period of 
which we are writing, the governor of a small district, generally of thirty-three 
villages. Rut we find it applied, in the Tamil form Udaiyar, to the Chola kings 
as far back as the eleventh century, and in the Kannada form, Wodeyar, to the 
Vijayanagar kings from the beginning df their rule. Vader, a modification of the 
w'ord, is the title of respect hy which Jangama priests are addressed. 

“ Six-fingered. Dumb king; he was born deaf and dumb. 

* Owdng, it is said, to a stroke of lightning. 

* The itle of the chief officer of the stale, who comlnned the functions of a general 
and a minister. It is derived from t/a/a^ Kan. for army, and rvy'?* or mouth : 
the mouthpiece of the army. The office w'as mostly hereditary. 
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Immadi Krishna-Raja II, of Kenchengod, a younger and distant 
branch, was put on the throne in 1734, and died in 1766. His eldest 
son, Nanja-Raja, was directed by Haidar to be installed, but finding 
him not sufficiently subservient, Haidar turned him out of the palace 
in 1767, and took all control into his own hands. Nanja-Raja was 
strangled in 1770, being nominally succeeded by his brother Chama- 
Raja VIII, who died childless in 1775. Chama-Raja TX, son of 1 )evaraj 
Arasu of Arkotiir, a member of the Karugahalli family, was then 
selected at random by Haidar. He died in 1796, and 'ri})u appointed 
no successor, lint the real rulers during this period were - 

Haidar Ali Khun ... ... ... ... 1761-17S2 

Tipu Sultan... ... ... ... ... 1782-1799 

On the fall of Seringai)atam and death of Tipu, the British (k)vern- 
ment restored the Hindu raj and placed on the throne Krishna-Raja 
III, the son of the last-named Chama-Raja. Owing to misrule he was 
deposed in 1831, but in 1867, a year before his death, his adoption was 
recognized of Chama-Rajendra X (third son of Krishna Arasu, of the 
Bettadakotc family), who succeeded him, l;)eing plac’ed on the throne 
on attaining his majority in 1881. He died at the close of 1894, and 
his eldest son, Krishna-Raja IV, now a minor, has been installed as his 
siicces.sor. 

At what period Mysore (proj)erly Mahish-ilru, buffalo town^) 
acquired that name is uncertain. Rea.sons have been given for sup¬ 
posing that it may have been known by that designation before the 
(Christian era. The vulgar name of the place when Chama-Raja the 
Bald re(’eived it as his portion was Puragadi, but for the last four 
centuries Mysore (Mahishur) has been the common name of the fort 
and town originally erected or repaired by Hire Chama-Raja the Bald. 

'J'he Altai disaster which befell the Vijayanagar empire on the field of 
Talikota in 1565 diminished the influence of its viceroy at Seringa- 
patam. Wc accordingly find this Chama-Raja evading the payment of 
the revenue or tribute due by him, and obtaining permission to erect 
some work.s, probably barriers, on the pretext that the wild hogs 
destroyed the crops and disabled him from paying the tribute. The 
works were, however, no sooner erected than the collectors of the royal 
dues were expelled. The imbecile viceroy attempted shortly after to 
seize Chama-Rdja while paying his devotions at the temple of Ranga- 
ndtha, at Seringapatam. But he received warning of the plot and 

* So called with reference to Mahishasura, the minotaiir or buffalo-headed monster 
whose destruction is the most noted exploit of Chanuindi, under which name the 
consort of Siva, the tutelary goddess of the Mysore Rajas, is worshipped on the hill 
near the capital. 
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escaped, and continued to evade all the demands of the viceroy with 
impunity. 

Bettada Chdma-Raja Wodeyar, who succeeded, was not long on the 
throne. 1'hough brave, he had no capacity for government, and his 
younger brother, Raja Wodeyar, was shortly raised to the throne by the 
elders.^ During his reign occurred one of the most important events 
in the annals of the Mysore house, the acquisition of Seringapatam. 
By what means this was effected is not known with certainty; but in 
1610 the aged viceroy, Tirumala Raja, retired to 'Falkad, where he 
shortly after died, and on his retirement Raja Wodeyar took possession 
of Seringaj)atam and transferred thither the scat of government. At 
the same time the religion of Vishnu was adopted by the court. 

Raja Wodeyar extended the possessions of his family over all the 
south of the i)resent Mysore district, and captured several |)laces towards 
the nortli from Jagadeva Raya. His rule was remarkable for the 
rigour and severity which he exercised towards the subordinate Wodeyars, 
and his indulgence towards the ryots. The Wofleyars were generally 
dispossessed and kept in confinement, on a scanty allowance, at the 
seat of government : and it was the ])olicy of Raja Wodeyar to recon- 
eiki the ryots to the change by exacting from them no larger sums than 
they had fijrmerly paid.” 

All the sons being dead, Chama-Raja, a grandson, succeeded. By 
the cai)ture of Channapatna, in 1630, he absorbed the territories of 
Jagadeva Raya into the Mysore State, and comi)letcd what remained of 
coiKiuest in the south. He pursued the same i)olicy as his i)redecessor. 

Immadi Raja, who came next, was a ])osthumous son of Raja 
Wodeyar. He was shortly poisoned by the dajavayi, and Kanthirava 
Narasa Raja ])laced on the throne. He was the son of the gallant 
and generous Bettada Chama-Raja, who had been superseded by his 
younger l)rother. The dajavayi thought to find him as forbearing and 
unambitious as his father. But he had already, when living in 
ob.scurity, given an evidence of his emulous and chivalric si)irit. 
Hearing of a celebrated champion athlete at 'IVic hinopoly who had 
overcome all opponents, he went there in disguise, and defeated and 
slew him in the presence of the whole colirt. Declining all honours 
for the feat, he quietly slipped away at night and returned home. 
Soon after his installation at Mysore, where that ceremony continued 
to be performed, he learned of the means by which his predecessor had 
been removed, and had the minister assassinated.® 

' Many noble and interesting traits of the characters of the two ])r()thers, and their 
mutual consideration, arc recorded in Wilks. 

- The two peons, or foot-soldiers, who did the deed scaled the wall of the minister’s 
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7 ^he year after his accession, he had to defend Seringapatam against 
the attack of the l^ijapur forces under Ran-dulha Khan; and, as 
already related, succeeded in effectually repelling the invader. He 
subsequently carried his conquests over many districts to the south, 
taking 1 )anaikankote, Satyamangala and other places from the Nayak 
of Madura. \\"est\vards, Arkalgud and Bettadpur were captured. 
Northwards, he took Hosur (now in Salem), and at Yelahanka inflicted 
a severe defeat on Kempe (iauda of Magadi, levying a large contribu¬ 
tion on him. With the booty obtained in his various expeditions, and 
the heavy tribute which from motives of policy he imposed on the 
gaudas or heads of villages in order to reduce their power, he improved 
and enlarged the fortifications of Seringapatam, and endowed the 
principal temples. He assumed more of royal state in his court, and 
was the first to establish a mint, at which were coined the Kanthi 
Raya huns and fanams called after him, which continued to be the 
current national money until the Muhammadan usurpation. 

He died without issue, and of the possible claimants to the throne 
the most suitable were a grandson and a great-grandson of Bola ('hama- 
Riija, both about thirty-two years of age. The former, though of a 
junior branch, was selected, and is known as Dodda J)eva Raja; the 
latter, afterwards Chikka Deva Raja, was, with his father, placed in 
confinement at Hangala. It was during Dodda Deva Raja’s reign 
that Sri Ranga Rriya, the last re])resentative of Vijayanagar, fled for 
refuge to Bednur. Sivappa Nayak, who was the de facto ruler of that 
state, entered upon a c'onsiderable range of conquests southwards under 
pretence of establishing the royal line, and appeared before Seringa¬ 
patam with a large force. He was, however, compelled to retreat, and 
the Mysore armies before long overran Sakkarepatna, Hassan, and other 
places, with the government of which Sri Ranga Raja had been invested 
by Siva^ipa Nayak. 'Bhc Niiyak of Madura now invaded Mysore, 
meditating the conquest of the country ; but not only was he forced to 
retire, but Erode and Dharapuram yielded to the Mysoreans, who 
levied heavy contributions on Trichinopoly and other important places. 
Dodda Deva Raja was a great friend of the Brahmans, and was profuse 
in his grants and donations to the holy order. He died at Chikn;iya- 
kanhalli, which, together with Hulyurdurga and Kunigal, had been 

court-yard after dark, and lay in wait until’ he pa.s.scd acrejss, jireceded by a torch- 
bcarer. The latter wa.s first killed, and the torch went out. “ Who are you ?'* said 
the minister. “Your enemy,” replied one of the peons, and made a blow. The 
minister closed with him and threw him down, holding him by the throat. The 
other peon, in the dark, knew not which was w'hich. “Are you top or bottom?” 
he asked. “Bottom,” gasped the half-strangled peon, on which his companion 
dealt the fatal blow. 
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conquered not long before. The Mysore kingdom at this period 
extended from Sakkarepatna in the west to Salem in the east, and 
from Chiknayakanhalli in the north to Dharapuram (Coimbatore 
District) in the south. 

Chikka Deva Raja, who was passed over at the commencement of 
the preceding reign, now succeeded, and became one of the most 
distinguished of the Mysore Rajas. His early youth had been passed 
at Velandur, where he had formed an intimacy with a Jain named 
Vishalaksha Pandit. When ("hikka Deva Raja and his hither were 
confined at Hangala, this man continued his attachment and followed 
them into captivity; not, however, from disinterested affection, but 
because he had ascertained by his knowledge of the stars that Chikka 
Deva Raja would certainly succeed to the throne. Having obtained a 
promise that if such an event should come to pass he should be made 
prime minister, he repaired to the capital and industriously circulated 
in secret among influential persons the prediction of Chikka Deva 
Raja’s destiny. When, therefore, Dodda Deva Raja died, every one 
was prepared to receive the successor decreed by fate. They did not 
acquiesce quite so readily when the pandit was made minister, but 
the ability of the Raja and his adviser soon silenced all murmurs. 

One of the earliest measures of the new reign was the establishment, 
for the first time, of a regular post throughout the country. Its 
functions wijre, however, conjoined with those usually discharged by a 
detective police, and information of the ])rivatc transactions of each 
district was thus regularly collected and sent to court by the postal 
officials. Several coiKjuests were made between 1675 and 1678, the 
most important of which were those of Madgiri and Midagesi, with 
some of the intermediate districts ; which brought the Mysore frontier, 
projecting in a long arm northwards, up to that of Carnatic Hijapur, 
now disorganized by the raids of Sivaji, consequent on the dispute 
previously mentioned between him and his half brother Venkoji, or 
Ekoji. 

During the next ten years were introduced a number of financial 
changes, having for their object the increase of the revenue. The Raja 
was unwilling to incur the risk of increasing in a direct manner the 
established proportion of one-sixth share of the crop payable to the 
crown as land revenue. A number of petty taxes were therefore 
imposed, of a vexatious character,’ in order that the ryots might be 
driven to seek relief and compound for their abolition in voluntarily 
submitting to an increase of the land assessment. I^nds held by the 
soldiery as part payment for their services ivere, on grounds of policy, 

* For a list see Wilks. 
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exemptefl. These measures gave rise to great discontent, which was 
fanned by the Jangama priests. The opposition was manifested by a 
determination not to till the land. The ryots deserted their villages 
and assembled as if to emigrate. The Raja’s resolution was prompt, 
but sanguftiary and treacherous. He invited all the Jangama priests to 
meet him at Nanjangud for the purpose of discussing matters. Only 
four hundred attended. What followed is thus described by Wilks 

A large pit had been previously prepared in a walled inclosiire, connected 
by a series of squares composed of lent walls with the canopy of audience, 
at which they were successively received one at a time, and after making 
their obeisance were desired to retire to a place where, according to custom, 
they expected to find refreshments prepared at the expense of the R/iJa. 
Expert executioners were in waiting in the square, and every individual in 
succession was so skilfully beheaded and tumbled into the pit as to give no 
alarm to those who followed, and the business of the public audience went 
on without interruption or suspicion. Circular orders had been sent for the 
destruction, on the same day, of all the Jangam miits (places of residence 
and worship) in his dominions ; and the number reported to have been in 
consequence destroyed was upwards of seven hundred. This notable 
achievement was followed by the operations of the troops, which had also 
been previously combined. Wherever a mob had assembled, a detachment of 
troops, chiefly cavalry, was collected in the neighbourhood, and prepared to 
act on one and the same day. The orders were distinct and simple ; to 
charge without parley into the midst of the mob; to cut down in the first 
selection every man wearing an orange-coloured robe (the peculiar garb of 
the Jangam priests) ; and not to cease acting until the crowds had every¬ 
where dispersed. It may be concluded that the effects of this system of 
terror left no material difficulties to the final establishment of the new 
system of revenue. 

'rhe chief odium of these massacres, as well as the innovations 
tvhich had led to them, naturally fell upon the Velandur Pandit who 
was at the head of the administration. An impression also got abroad 
that the Raja was about to abandon the doctrines of the Jangama in 
which he was brought up, and to revive the ascendancy of the Jain 
faith. The result was that the minister fell a victim to a plot against 
his life, and he was assassinated one night while returning from court. 
'Phe Raja was much affected at the news and hastened to the death¬ 
bed of his faithful counsellor; who, with his dying breath, recom¬ 
mended a Brahman named Tirumalaiyangar as the most able and 
honourable man to succeed him as minister. 

These transactions bring us to 1687—the period when the Mughals, 
having captured Bijapur, were taking possession of the Carnatic 
provinces dependent on it, and forming the Province of Sira. The 
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agreement as to the sale at this time of Bangalore by Venkoji, St Ekoji,V 
to the Mysore Raja for three lakhs of rupees; its seizure by Khasim 
Khan, the Mughal general, before the entry of the Mysore troops, and. 
the conclusion of the bargain notwithstanding,- are related in the 
account of that district. Bangalore had now become a pos.^ssion of 
the Mysore Raja, who assiduously cultivated an alliance with Aurangzeb 
through the general Khasim Khan, while at the same time extending 
his territories in directions that would not interfere with the Mughal 
operations. 

'riimkur was taken the same year ; then, turning east by way of 
Hoskote, the- Mysore army descended the Ghats and subdued a great 
part of Baramahal and Salem. Between 1690 and 1691, the territories 
were extended westwards, and all the districts up to the Baba Budan 
mountains, including Hassan, Banavar, Chikmagalur, and ^’ast.lra were 
taken from Bednur. And by a treaty concluded in r6»;4 with thc(‘hiel 
of that state, all these conquests, except Aigur and N'astara, wiTc 
retained by Mvsore. 

'*'he project .s next formed of invading the possessions of the 
Nayak of Madura, and 1 richinopoly was besieged in i6()6. But wliik 
the strc'iigth of the army was engaged before that fortress, a Mahratta 
force,-- inarching to the relief of S'enji, where Rama, the second son of 
Sivaji, had been Jong besieged by the Mughals under Zulfikar Khan,- — 
attracted by the hope of plunder, suddenly aj)peared Ijefore Seringa- 
patam. An express was at once sent to the dalaviiyi Kumaraiya 
directing him to return for the protection of the caj)it:d. Ikil as he 
had made a vow not to ajipear before his Raja before he had taken 
Trichinopoly, he de.spatchcd his son Doddaiya in ronmiand of a force, 
which came up by rajiid marches, and, by means of a stratagem which 
seems often to have been resorted to by the Mysore troo])s,‘ inflicted a 
total defeat upon the enemy, in which the leaders were slain and the whole 
of the ordnance, baggage and military stores of every description captured. 

* It was die jiractice of the Mysore army to perform their iiijjhl marches hy the 
light of numerous torclies, and this was made the foundatitm of a stratagem eftecled 
in the following manner -In the evening the dajavayi sent a small detachment in the 
direction o])posite to that on which he had planned his attack ; and in the prohalde line 
by which he would move to throw his force into the capital. This detachment was .su})- 
])lied with the reejuisite number of torches and an ccjual number of oxer:, which were 
arranged at proper distances, with a flambeau tied to the horns of each, in a situation 
where they could not be observed by the enemy. At an aj)pointed signal, the torches 
were lighted and the oxen driven in the concerted direction, so as to indicate the 
march of the army attempting to force its way through the besiegers by an attack on 
the flank of their position. So soon as it was perceived that the enemy were making 
a disposition to receive the army of torches, Doddaiya silently approached their rear 
and obtained an easy but most sanguinary victory. 
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Next year, Khasim Khan, the friend of the Rdja at the court of 
Aurangzeb, died; and Chikka Deva-Raja resolved to send an embassy 
to the emperor for the purpose of establishing a fresh interest at court, 
and gaining if possible a recognition of his authority over the newly- 
conquercfcl territories. The embassy, which set out in 1699, found the 
imperial court at Ahmcdnagar, and returned in 1700, bringing with it, 
as is alleged, a new signet from the emperor, bearing the title Jug Deo 
Raj,* and permission to sit on an ivory throne.^ 

'fhe Raja now formed various administrative departments, eighteen 
in nunilx.T, in imitation of what his ambassadors had observed as the 
system pursued at the Mughal court. The revenues were realized with 
great regularity. It was the fixed ])ractice of the Raja not to break 
his fast every day until he had deposited two bags (thousands) of 
pagodas in the treasury of reserve funds from cash received from the 
districts. He had thus, by economy and victories, accumulated a 
tp‘asnre vhic'h obtaincid for him the designation of Xavakdti Narayana, 
the lord of nine crores (of pagodas). 

fdiikka Deva-Raja died in 1704, at the advanced age of 76, after 
a youth spent in exile, followed by an eventful reign of more than 
thirty-one years ; during which, amid the convulsions and revolutions 
which prevailed throughout the Dekhaii and Carnatic, a secure and 
prosperous State had l)een established, extending from T’alni and 
Anemale in the south to Midagesi in the north, and from near Carnatic 
Ghiir of the llaramahal in the east to the borders of Coorg and Ilalain 
in the west. 

Kanthirava Raja, the son of Chikka Deva-Riija, was born deaf and 
dumb, and thence called Muk-arasu. But, through the influence of 
Tinimalaiyangar, he succeeded to the throne. During his reign the 
dalavayi KanUiirava attempted to reduce Chik Hallapur, t)ut lost his 
life in the enterprise. Ills son, Ha.sava Raja, appears to have con¬ 
tinued the siege, and succeeded in levying tribute. 

Dodda Kri.shna-Raja, son of the dumb king, next came to the 
throne. At this time a change was made in the government of Sira, 
whereby the jurisdiction of Sadat-ulla Khan, who had hitherto governed 
the whole of Carnatic Bijajiiir, was confined to the Payanghat, and he 
was called Navab of Arcot; while a separate officer, Amin Khan, 
styled Navab of Sira, was appointerj to the charge of the Balaghilt, 
situated on the tableland of Mysore. Sadat-ulla Khan, aware of the 
riches accumulated at Mysore, resented the removal of that State from 
his control, and formed a combination with the Pathan Navabs of 


' Jagat Deva Raja, the sovereign of the world. 
- For the history of this throne see \'ol. Ik 
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Kadapa, Karnul and Savanur, and the Mahratta chief of Gutti'to seize 
upon it. Amin Khan resolved to be beforehand, and marched against 
the Mysore army. But the allies came up with him, and they ulti¬ 
mately agreed to joint action, of which Sadat-ulla was to be the leader. 
The Mysore Raja was glad to buy off this formidable confederacy, and 
Sadat-ulla received a crore of rupees. He accounted, however, for 
only 72 lakhs, which he divided in the i)ro})ortion of 12 lakhs to each 
of the allies, pocketing the rest. Tliis affair led to further exactions. 
Two years after, the Mahrattas appeared before Seringapatam and 
levied a contribution. In order to replenish these drains upon the 
treasury, an attack was made upon Kempe Gauda, the chief of Magadi, 
who was taken prisoner; and Savan-durga, with the accumulated 
plunder of two hundred yeans, fell to Mysore. 

The following estimate of the Raja’s character will show the direc¬ 
tion in which matters were now tending :— 

“Whatever portion of vigour or of wisdom appeared in the conduct of 
this reign belonged exclusively to the ministers, who secured their own 
authority by appearing with affected humility to study in all things the 
indignations and wishes of the Rilja. Weak and capricious in his temper, 
he committed the most cruel excesses on the persons and property of those 
who approached him, and as quickly restored them to his favour. While 
no opposition was made to an establishment of almost incredible absurdity, 
amounting to a lac of rupees annually, for the maintenance of an almshouse 
to feed beasts of prey, reptiles, and insects ; he believed liimself to be an 
unlimited despot ; and, while amply supplied with tlie means of sensual 
pleasure, to which he devoted the largest portion of his time, he thought 
himself the greatest and happiest of monarchs, without understanding, or 
caring to understand, during a reign of nineteen years, the troublesome 
details through which he was supplied with all that is necessary for animal 
gratification.” 

Under these circumstances all power fell into the hands of the 
ministers, and they sought only to perpetuate their authority by placing 
pageant rajas on the throne. Chama-Raja, of the Hemanhalli family, 
was selected as a fit person to succeed the last raja; while the three 
chief offices in the state, those of dahiviHyi or head of the army, 
sarvddhikdri or head of finance and revenue, and pradhdna or privy 
councillor, were held by Deva-Raj, who was dalavdyi, and Nanja- 
Raj, his cousin, who combined in himself the other tw^o offices. 
Chama-Raja managed to effect a revolution and displace these two • 
but they were imprudently left at large, while the new administration 
by ill-advised measures of economy, became so unpopular that Deva- 
Raj and Nanja-Rdj found means to recover their power. The Rdja 
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and his wife were seized and sent prisoners to Kabbal-durga, the deadly 
climate of which they did not long survive. 

A younger brother of the deceased Raja, named Venkat Arasu, was 
passed over as having too much talent to be subservient; and a child 
of five years old, of a distant branch, was placed on the throne. He 
is known as Chikka Krishna-Raja. The administration continued as 
before, except that Venkatapati was appointed to the office of pradhana, 
while Nanja-Raj, as sarvadhikari, was the head of the government. 
He died after six years, refunding at the approach of death eight lakhs 
of rupees, which he estimated as the amount he had improperly 
acquired. He also left a warning against employing the person who 
was his actual successor, Nanja-Raj, the younger brother of Deva- 
Raj, and surnamed Karachilri.* 

The Navabs of Arcot continued to eye with jealousy the rights of 
the Navabs of Sira to receive tribute from the rich State of Mysore. 
I'he weakness of Tahir Khan, now in power at Sira, led Dost Ali Khan, 
the governor at Arcot, to despatch a powerful and well-appointed army 
to exact from Seringapatam the largest contribution that had ever been 
obtained from it. Deva-Raj, though no longer young, advanced to 
meet this invasion. The chiefs on both sides were reconnoitring at 
Kailancha on the Arkavati, a few miles east of Channapatna, when the 
two Musalman c'hiefs, not heeding, came too far. Deva-Raj skilfully 
cut off their retreat, and falling upon them with his party, they were 
both .slain after a brave resistance. Deva-Raj followed up the blow, 
and attacked the Musalman camp with his whole army. I'hey were 
completely suri)rised and overthrown, fleeing in confusion below the 
(lhats, while the victor returned in triumph to Seringapatam. 

In 1746 Nanja-Raj commanded an expedition into the Coimbatore 
country against the palegar of Dharapuram ; Deva-Raj, the dajavayi, 
taking charge of the revenue and finances. During the absence of the 
army, Nasir Jang, son of Ni/am-ul-Mulk, now Subadar of the Dekhan, 
marched towards the capital by order of his father to levy a contribu¬ 
tion. A dei)utation was sent forth to meet him, tendering allegiance ; 
and while the negotiations were going on, Nasir Jang, encamped at 
'Fonnur, amused himself on the large tank, to which he ga\ e the name 
of Moti Talab, which it still retains. 

Nanja-Raj having returned .succe^^ful from the south, his daughter 
was married to the nominal Raja, as the first step to other ambitious 
projects. Hut in 1749 was undertaken the siege of Devanhalli, in 
which obscure service an unknown volunteer horseman joined, who was 
destined before long to gain the supreme powder of the state and to play 

Kara^ hand, chiiri^ tlagger; ctpiivalent to the English expression “a word and a blow.* 
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no mean part in the history of India. This was Haidar, who, in a 
private capacity, had accompanied his elder brother Shabaz, the com¬ 
mander of a small body of horse and foot in the Mysore army. The 
siege of Devanhalli was prolonged for nine months, after Avhich the 
palegar was allowed to retire to his relation at Chile Ballapur.* Haidar’s 
coolness and courage during the hostilities attracted the notice of 
Nanja-Raj, who gave him the command of fifty horse and 200 foot, 
with orders to recruit and augment his corps; and also appointed him 
to the charge of one of the gates of Devanhalli, then a frontier fortress 
of Mysore. 1 

' Haidar was tlu* j^roal-grandson of Muhammad I^Ik'IoI, an cmi^ijiMt from the 
l*anjal), who had settled in a relipous capacity at Alantl. in ICalhuri^a disirict. His 
sons Muhammad Ali and Muhammad Wali married at Kallmrf;a, and llu-n coming; to 
Sira, obtained employment as custiuns peons, before lon^ they removed to Kolar, 
where the elder died ; upon which the other seized all the domestic im»])erty ami 
turned his brother's wife ami sou out of doors. A NayaU of j)eons at Kctlar lt>ok 
them in, and when Falte Muhammad, the son, was old enoutjh, made him a )K.‘on. 
At the siej^e of (lanjikota, on the troo])s beini; repulsc<l in a j:jeneral assaidt, the young 
man distinguished himself by seizing a standard and planting it once more on the 
breach, which rallie<l the assailants and thus carried the day. For this exjdoit the 
Siibadar of Sira made him a ^'liyak, and lu* continued to rise. T>nl on a change of 
Sub.alars, finding himself not in favour, he repaired to Arcot with fifty horse and 
1,400 ]>eons ; and, tm failing to obtain service from the' Nabob on the conditions he 
demanded, entered the service of the Faujdar r)f Chittur. The latter was soon 
recalled to court, on whit'h Falte Niiyak returned to Mysore and was ajipointecr 
Faujdar of Kolar, w’itli liudikote as a jfigir, and the title of I'atte Miiluimmad Khan. 
At Ihulikole w'ere born Shabaz and his lirother Haidar, lht‘ latter in 1722. I'hey 
were the sons by a third wife. For h’alte Miihammml, after three sons wen* born to 
them, had hist his first wife at Kolar, to which jilace she beh>nged, and on whose death 
he began the erection of the mausoleum lliere. Ilis second wife was the daughter of 
a Nevayet who, in travelling from the Konkan to Arcot, had been robbed and mur¬ 
dered at Tarikere. The W'ife, with a son Ibrahim, and tw'o dauglUeis, escaping, 
had begged their way as far us Kolar, wdiere Fatte Nayak |)ro|)osed to marry the 
elder and w'as accepted. She, liowever, died without issue, ami he then look to 
himself her younger sister, who Iiecame the mother of Haidar. 

Fatte Muhammad and the eldest son by the first wife were killed in 1729, in a 
liattle between his patron, Abdul Rasul Khan of l)<»d Hallapur, Svdiadar of Sira, and 
Tahir Khan, the haiijdar of C^hittur, under whom he had formerly served, who itow 
sought to gain possession of Sira as Subadar. The liodies of the slain fatlier ami son 
were conveyed to K<dar, and buried in the mausoleum. Meanwliile, tlie family of 
Fatte Muhammad had been confined in T)od B;dla]xir as hostages for his fidelity, in 
accordance with the usual practice of those times. Abdul Rasul had alsf) fallen in 
battle, and Ablias Khuli Khan, his son, being left in possession of the J)od Ballapur 
jagir on resigning all claim to Sira, m/W procecderl to ])lundcr the families thus 
placed in his jiower. Shabaz and Flaidar, the former aliout nim* and the latter seven 
years of age, were tortured for payment of a iirelended balance due from their father. 
When suffered to depart, the mother with her children went to Bangalore, and found 
shelter with her brother, Ibrahim Sahib, who commanded some peons under the 
Killedar. Shabaz, when old enough, obtained a subordinate command, and rose to* 
the position in which he appears before Devanhalli.. 
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An order soon arrived from Nasir Jang as Subadar of the Dekhan 
for the Mysore troops to attend him in an expedition against Arcot. A 
force, which included Haidar and his brother, was accordingly sent 
under Berki Venkata Rao, and joined the main army at Madgiri. It is 
unnecessary to follow the fortunes of the several claimants to the 
Navabship of the Carnatic, with the rival struggles of the English and 
the f>ench in supi)ort of one or other. Suffice it to say that when 
Nasir Jang was treacherously killed and his camp broken up, Haidar 
took advantage of the ( onfusion and managed to secure two camel 
loads of gold coins, which were safely despatclurd to Dcvanhalli, as well 
as about 300 horses and 500 muskets, picked up at various times. 
7 "he Mysore troops shortly after returned to their own country. 

In 1751 Muhammad Ali, the English candidate at Trichinopoly, 
opposed to Chanda Sahib, the Erench candidate at Arcot, sent an 
ambassador named Seshagiri J’andit to Mysore for assistance. The 
dajavayi 1 )eva-Raj was adverse to engaging in the enteri)rise ; but his 
younger brother Nanja-Raj was tempted by an extravagant promise of 
the cession of 'i'richinopoly and all its possessions down to Cape 
Comorin, to lend the acquired assistance, and agreed to make pro¬ 
vision for Muhammad Ali in giving him Hardanhalli, at the head of 
the pass to 'J'richin()i)oly, as a jagir. 

About the time of ('live’s celebrated siege and subsequent defence 
of Arcot, a Mysore army, consisting of 5,000 horse and 10,000 infantry, 
marched from Seringapatam under the command of Nanja-Raj. The 
only regular troops in the force were a small body in the corps of Haidar 
Nayak, armed with the muskets before mentioned. 'I’he army had 
borne no part in warfare, when the desertion and murder of ('handa 
Sahib occurred. His head, however, was sent as a trophy to Seringa- 
patam, and hung uj) over the Mysore gate. The war seemed now to 
be at an end, and Nanja-Kaj claimed Trichinopoly. Muhammad Ali, 
unable any longer to conceal from the English the illegally formed 
agreement, declared that he had never intended to observe the compact. 
At the same time he endeavoured to deceive Nanja-Raj with fresh 
promises that he would deliver up the place in two months, and gave 
up to him the revenues of*the island of Seringham and the adjacent 
districts. Nanja-Raj occupied the island, intercepted thi* supplies from 
Trichinopoly, intrigued with the Frc^ich, and tried to gain the fort by 
treachery. Though powerfully assisted by the French, all attempts on 
the place were frustrated by the .skilful measures of Major I^awrence. 
Nanja Raj then endeavoured to enter into a treaty with the English, 
but this came to nothing. Meanwhile news arrived of a serious danger 
threatening at home, and Nanja-Raj returned to Mysore in 1755 at the 
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summons of his brother, having nearly exhausted the treasury in the 
expenses of this unprofitable war, added to a subsidy paid during most 
of the time to his Mahratta ally Morari Rao, and a loan of ten lakhs 
of pagodas to Muhammad Ali, which was never repaid. 

The danger which called for the return of the troops under Nanja- 
Raj was the approach of Salabat Jang, Subadar of the Dekhan, with 
a powerful French force under M. Bussy, to demand arrears of tribute. 
Deva-Raj had no money to meet this demand and the enemy therefore 
invested Seringapatam. Matters were brought to a crisis before Nanja- 
Raj, though hastening with forced marches, could arrive. Deva-Raj 
was therefore driven to compromise for a payment of fifty-six lakhs of 
rupees. To raise this sum “ the whole of the plate and jewels belong¬ 
ing to the Hindu temples in the town were put into requisition, 
together with the jewels and precious metals constituting the immediate 
property or jiersonal ornaments of the Raja and his family : but the 
total sum which could thus be realized amounted to no more than one- 
third of what was stipulated. For the remainder 1 )eva-Rnj prevailed 
on the soucars^ or bankers, of the capital to give security, and to deliver 
as hostages their principal gumdstas or confidential agents : but as he 
was never afterwards enabled to satisfy the soucars, they left the 
gumastas to their fate, and of the twxKhirds for w^hich security was 
given not one rupee w'as ever realized. Of the unhappy hostages, 
some died in prison, others escaped, and after a period the remainder 
were released.” On hearing of this transaction, Nanja-Raj halted, and 
discharged one-third of his army; not w'ithout great difficulty in paying 
their arrears. 

Haidar, who had continued to advance in fiivour during the opera¬ 
tions before 1 richinopoly, \ras now appointed Faujdar ofDindigal. 
He had enlisted a considerable body of Bcdar peons and of IMndari 
horsemen, and with the aid of Khande Rao, a Brahman mutsaddi, 
organized a perfect system of plunder, the profits of which w^ere 
divided between Haidar and the plunderers. 

“ Moveable property of every description was their object; and they did 
not hesitate to acquire it by simple theft from friends, when that could be done 
without suspicion and with more convenience than from enemies. Nothing 
was unseasonable or unacceptable ; from convoys of grain, down to the 
clothes, turbans, and ear-rings of travellers or villagers, whether men 
women, or children. Cattle and sheep were among the most profitable heads 
of plunder ; muskets and horses were sometimes obtained in booty, some¬ 
times by purchase. The numbers under his command increased with his 
resources ; and before he left Trichinopoly, besides the usual appendages of 
a chief of rank, in elephants, camels, tents, and magnificent appointment? 
he was rated on the returns and received pay for one thousand five hundred 
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horses, tlirce thousand regular infantry, two thousand peons, and four guns, 
with their equipments.” 

Haidar proceeded with a considerable force to the south to take 
charge o/ his district, w^hile Khande Rao was left at the capital to 
protect his interests. By a great variety of fictitious charges, Haidar 
managed to accumulate a large treasure, and, with the aid of skilled 
artificers under French masters, began to organize a regular artillery, 
arsenal and laboratory. 

In 1756 the young Raja, now tw^enty-seven years of age, becoming 
impatient of his position, was led into a plot for confining the ministers 
and taking the powder into his own hands. The plot was discovered, 
and Deva-RiiJ counselled mild measures. But Nania-Riij stormed the 
palace, forcfjd the Raja to take his seat on the throne, and then cut off 
the noses and ears of his partisans before his face, 'fhis disgusting 
affair, and the contempt of his counsel, led J)eva-Raj to retire from the 
capital. Accompanied by his family and a large body of adherents, he 
descended the Gajalhatti pass in February 1757, and fixed his residence 
at Satyamangala. To meet his expenses he revoked the assignments 
made to Haidar, whom, therefore, Khande Rao advised to come to 
Seringapatam at once. Before he arrived, however, the Mahrallas undei 
Balaji Rao appeared, demanding a contribution. Nanja-Raj in vain 
represented his absolute inability. Seringapatam was besieged, and the 
ojierations being directed by Eurojieans, was soon reduced to extremity. 
Nanja-Kaj was forced to compromise for thirty-two lakhs of rupees, but 
as all the cash and jewels he could muster amounted to no more than 
five lakhs, a large tract of country was surrendered in jiledge,^ and the 
Mahrattas departed, leaving agents for the collection of revenue, and 
six thousand horse, in the pledged districts. On Haidar’s arrival he 
expressed his regret that his troops had not been ordered up from 
Dindigal, advised that the revenue should be withheld from the 
Mahrattas, and their troops expelled at the beginning of the rains, 
which would prevent an invasion for that season. This was accordingly 
done. Haidar then waited on Deva-Raj, and it w^as arranged between 
them that the resumed revenues should be restored to Haidar, w'ith 
soucar security for three lakhs, in exchange for a military contribution 
of twelve lakhs to Haidar for assistance rendered to the Nair Raja of 
Palghat, which Hari Singh, a brave Rajput adherent of Deva-Raj and 
Haidar’s rival in the Mysore army, was deputed to collect. Haidar now 
returned to Dindigal and planned the conquest of Madura, which did 

' The districts pledged were Nagamangala, Bellur, Kikkeri, Chanraypatna, Kadur, 
Banavar, Harnhalli, Hoiivalli, Turivekere, Kandikere, Chikndyakanhalli, Kadaba, 
Kalliir, and Huliyurdurga. 
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not succeed; and he shortly returned to Seringapatam, where his 
presence was urgently required. 

The troops, whose pay had long fallen into arrears, had mutinied 
and sat in dharna at the gate of the minister. Nanja-Raj sold the 
provisions in store, but the proceeds fell far short of the‘demand. 
Haidar, hearing of the state of affiirs, hastened to Satyamangala and 
prevailed on the old chief Dcva-Raj, then very ill, to return to the 
capital and unite with his brother in restoring order at this critical 
juncture. But Nanja-Raj was rc(|uircd first to make atonement to 
the Raja for his former outrage. This done, he went forth with a great 
procession to meet Dcva- Raj and conduct him from Mysore to the 
capital. Here Deva-Raj died, six days after his arrival, probably from 
dropsy, though suspicion naturally fell on Nanja-Raj. 

Nanja-Raj, disgusted with the task of li(iuidating the arrears due to 
the troops, now recjuested Haidar and Khande Rao to undertake it. 
This they did after a strict scrutiny of the demands, which their con¬ 
summate skill in such matters enabled them to rid of all excessi\ e and 
false charges ; and the claims were finally settled by distribution of all 
the available state jwoperty, down to the Raja’s elephants and horses. 
At the same time Haidar's own troops were placed as guards of the 
fort; and as soon as the mutineers, having been paid and discharged, 
had left the capital, the most wealthy chiefs in the army were seized and 
all their property confiscated as ringleaders in the mutiny. 

Hari Singh, who had been sent to receive the tribute due from Mala¬ 
bar, found him.self unable to realize any of it, and on hearing of the 
death of his patron Dcva-Raj, was marching back, when Haidar, to get 
rid of his rival, under jirctence of sending back troops to Dindigal, des¬ 
patched a force which fell upon Hari Singh at night while encamped at 
Avanashi, and massacred him as a mutineer with the greater part of his 
followers. Haidar presented three guns and fifteen horses to the Raja, 
and kept the rest of the plunder. At the same time, in lieu of the soucar 
security which Deva-Ra'j had given him, an assignment was granted on 
the revenues of Coimbatore, and the fort and district (jf Bangalore were 
conferred on him as a personal jagir. 

The Mahrattas, whose troops had been expelled as before stated, now 
returned, early in 1759, in great force, under C;oi)al Hari; and re¬ 
occupying all the pledged districts, ^suddenly appeared before Bangalore, 
which they invested, and at the same time sent a detachment which 
surprised Channapatna. Haidar was appointed to the chief command 
of the army to oppose this invasion. He stationed one detachment at 
Malvalli, under his maternal uncle Mir Ibrahim, and another at Maddur 
under Latf AH Beg. The latter, by feigning fear of attack, drew out the 
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Mahrat&s from Channapatna, and then surprised and took it by 
escalade. Haidar now concentrated his forces near Channapatna, and 
Gopal Hari, raising the blockade of Jkingalore, marched to meet him with 
a superior force. After three months of various warfare, Gopal Hari, 
finding iTimsclf straitened by the activity of his opponent, proposed a 
negotiation. It was arranged that the Mahrattas should relimjuish all 
claim to the districts formerly pledged, and that Mysore should pay thirty- 
two lakhs in discharge of all demands, past and present. To raise the 
money a na::,ardna or gift was le\ ied from all the princijial public ser¬ 
vants and wealthy inhabitants, l)ut Khandc Rao could obtain only six¬ 
teen lakhs from this source. 'J’he Mahratta soucars, however, made them¬ 
selves responsible for the rest on the personal security of Haidar, on 
the understanding that he should have the management of the restored' 
districts in order to realize the amount. 

The Mahrattas now withdrew to their own country, and Haidar 
returned in triumj^h to Seringajiatam, where he was received by the 
Raja in the most splendid durbar since the time of ("hikka Deva-Raja. 
He was saluted with the title of Faik Haidar Bahddih\ and Nanja-Raj 
on his approach rose up to receive him and embraced him. 

l^efore long the pay of the troops again fell into arrears, and Haidar 
was again the medium of satisfying their demands. I'his he was com¬ 
missioned to do by the Raja on condition that he renounced Nanja- 
Raj ; and the fresh assignments made to enable him to meet the 
demand placed in his hands uiore than half the possessions of the king¬ 
dom. Khande Rao was made />radhd/ni, and on Nanja-Raj was settled 
a jiigir of three lakhs of pagodas, with a .stipulation that he should main¬ 
tain j,ooo horse and 3,000 fool without i)ersonal service. Nanja-Riij, 
who had been the virtual ruler of Mysore for nearly twenty years, yielded 
to necc.ssity, and departed from the capital in June, 1759, with all his 
family and adherents. He lingered, however, at Mysore, under ];)re- 
tence of visiting the temple at Nanjangud, until it became necessary 
for Haidar to regularly besiege the place and force him to retire. His 
jagir was in consequence reduced to one lakh, and he was recpiired to 
fix his residence at Konanur in the west. His daughter, married to the 
Raja, died soon after. Haidar now received a further assignment of 
four districts for the expenses of this .siege, though the grant \vas 
opposed even by Khande Rao. , 

A French emissary, styling himself the Bishop of Halicarnassus, 
shortly arrived with propo.sals to Haidar to join them in expelling the 
English from Arcot. 'I'he terms of a treaty for the purpose were con¬ 
cluded with l.ally at Rondicherry on the 4th of June, 1760. Haidar 
was to furnish 3,000 .select horse and 5,000 sepoy.s, with artillery, to be 
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paid by the French; and on a favourable conclusion of the war Trichi- 
nopoly, Madura, and Tinnevelly were to be ceded to Mysore. In order 
to clear the way from Seringapatam to Arcot, the district of Baramahal,^ 
though in the possession of the Naval) of Kadapa, was taken posses¬ 
sion of by Haidar, as well as Anekal, from the palegar of thilt place; 
while the P'rench yielded up the fort of Tyagar as a point of communi¬ 
cation. The Mysorean troops, commanded by Makhdum Ali, on 
descending the ghats, gained one easy and unexpected victory at 
Trivadi on the 17th of July. But the ambitious prospects which this 
opened up were swiftly blighted I)y the imminent jeopardy in which 
Haidar in a moment was placed. 

The royal party at Seringapatam found that an exchange of Haidar 
for Nanja Raj had left them in the same dependent condition as before, 
and a plot was formed by the old dowager and Khande Rao for getting 
rid of one whose recent encroachments tended to a complete usurpation 
of the government. A favourable opportunity seemed now to offer. A 
large portion of Haidar’s troops were absent at Arcot; the remainder 
were encamped on the north of the river, which was too full to ford; 
while Haidar himself with a small guard occupied an exposed position 
under the guns of tlie fort. Negotiations wTre opened w’ith a Mahratta 
force under Visaji I’andit, which was ravaging the country between 
Ballapur and Devanhalli, and the services obtained of 6,000 horse to 
reach Seringapatam by the i2lh of August. On the morning of that 
day the fort gates were not opened as usual, and Haidar w\as roused up 
by a tremendous cannonade upon his position at the Mahanavami 
mantapa—the site of the present Darya Daulat. In ama/.ement he sent 
for Khande Rao, and was informed that he it was who was directing 
the fire. He saw at once the extent of the treachery, and sheltering his 
family' and follow^ers as well as possil^lc, promptly secured all the boats 
{hartgolu) on the river. The Mahrattas, as usual, not having arrived, 
Khande Rao could not attack, and the day passed in negotiations. 
The result was that the landing-place on the northern bank w^as left 
unguarded, and Haidar escaped that night across the river wMth a few 
tried followers, bearing w’hat money and jewx'ls they could carry, but 
forced to leave behind his wife with his eldest son Tipu, nine years of 
age, and all his foot-guards. The family were removed to the fort and 
kindly treated by Khande Rao. , 

Haidar fled north-east and arrived before daylight at Anekal, 

* Meaning the twelve districts, and so called after twelve hill forts, vi/., Krishna- 
giri, Trii)atur, Vaniambadi, Jagadeva-gada, Kavila-gada, Maharaj-gada, Hhujanga- 
gada, Katara-gada, Ciagana-gada, Sudarshana-gada, latukal, and Rayakola. 

2 In the fright his wife was prematurely delivered of a stm, Karim. 
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commanded by his brother-in-law Ismail Ali, having ridden seventy-five 
miles on one horse. Ismail Ali was at once despatched to see how 
matters stood at llangalore. He had scarcely arrived there before 
Khande Rao’s orders to seize the kiledar \vere received. But it was 
too late.* Kabir Beg, an old friend of Haidar’s, was faithful to him. 
The Hindu soldiers were excluded and the fort gates shut. Haidar, 
on receiving the news, at once set out and reached Bangalore the same 
evening. 

His position was indeed desperate. “ He was now left, as it were, to 
begin the world again on the resources of his own mind. 'Fhe bulk of 
his treasures and his train of artillery and military stores all lost: the 
territorial revenue at the command of Khande Rao : and the only 
possessions on which he could rest any hope for the restoration of his 
affairs were—Bangalore at the northern, and Dindigal at the southern 
extremity of the territories of Mysore, with Anekal and the fortresses of 
Baramahdl. 'J'he sole foundation of a new army was the corps of 
Makhdum Ali; and its jun(!tion was nearly a desj)erate hope. He had, 
however, despatched from Anekal positive orders for them to commence 
their march without an hour’s delay; withdrawing altogether the garrison 
of Tyagar, and every man that could be spared from the posts of Bdra- 
mahal.” He obtained a loan of four lakhs on his personal security from 
the saukars of Bangalore and w’as joined by a few" adherents. Among 
others, a Muhammadan of rank, Fazal-ulla Khan, son of the late Navab 
of Sira, offered him his services. All hope now- rested on the corps of 
Makhdum Ali; against w’hom Khande Rao had sent the Mahrattas 
and the best of his troops, and reduced him to great extremities. 

A most unexpected turn in events saved Haidar from apparent 
destruction. Visaji Pandit w"as found ready to negotiate, and agreed to 
depart on the cession of Baramahdl and a payment of three lakhs of 
rupees. 'J'he money w"as at once paid, and the Mahrattas marched off. 
Makhdum Ali, relieved from his critical blockade, proceeded to Banga¬ 
lore. The explanation of the haste of the Mahratta retreat, which had 
excited Haidar’s suspicion, now’ appeared. News had secretly been 
received of the crushing defeat of the Mahrattas by the Abdalis on the 
memorable field of Partipat, and all their forces w’ere ordered to 
concentrate. Haidar, who had delayed giving up Haramahal, therefore 
retained it. He detached Makhckim Ali to secure the revenues of 
Coimbatore and Salem ; and proceeded in person, accompanied by a 
French contingent, against Khande Rao, to whom place after place wras 
yielding. He crossed the Kav^ri below Sosile, and the two armies met 
near Nanjangud. Haidar’s force being inferior in point of numbers, he 
endeavoured to avoid an action while w^aiting for reinforcements. But 
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Khande Rao forced on a battle, and compelling Haidars infantry to 
change its front, charged it while performing that evolution. Haidar 
was severely defeated and retired to Hardanhalli. 

“ Nothing but a confidence in powers of simulation altogether un¬ 
rivalled could have suggested to Haidar the step which he next pursued. 
With a select body of two hundred horse, including about seventy 
French hussars under M. Hugel, he made a circuitous march by night; 
and early on the next morning, unarmed, and alone, presented himself 
as a suppliant at the door of Nanja-Rdj at Konanur, and being admitted, 
threw himself at his feet, ^\'ith the semblance of real penitence and 
grief, he attributed all his misfortunes to the gross ingratitude with 
which he had requited the jiatronage of Nanja-Raj, entreated him to 
resume the direction of public affairs and take his old servant once 
more under his protection. Nanja-Raj w’as completely deceived ; and 
with his remaining household troops, which during the present troubles 
he had augmented to two thousand horse and about an ecjual number 
of indifferent infantry, he gave to the ruined fortunes of Haidar the 
advantages of his name and influence, announcing in letters despatched 
in every direc'tion his determination to exercise the office of 
sarDdd/iikdri^ w’hich he still nominally retained, with Haidar as his 
daliwdyir 

Khande Rao now manceuvred to prevent the junction of Haidar 
with his army, and had arrived at Katte Majalvndi. The destruction of 
Haidar and his new friends appeared to be inevitable, w'hen his talent 
for deception again released him from the danger. He fabricated 
letters, in the name and wath the seal of Nanja-Raj, to the principal 
officers of Khande Rao’s army, to deliver him uj) in accordance wath an 
imaginary previous compact. It was arranged that these letters should 
fall into the hands of Khande Rao, who, thinking himself betrayed, 
mounted his horse and fled in haste to Seringapatam. His forces 
became in consequence disorganized, when Haidar fell upon and 
routed them, capturing all the infitntry, guns, stores and baggage. He 
next descended the Ghats, took all the forts that had declared for 
Khande Rao, and by the month of May returned to the south of 
Seringapatam with a large force. Here for seVeral days he pretended 
to be engaged in negotiating, and every evening made a show' of 
exercising his troops till after sunset. On the eighth day, instead of 
dismissing them as usual, he made a sudden dash across the river, and 
suri^rising Khande Rao’s forces, completely routed them and encamped 
on the island. 

He now sent a message to the trembling Rdja, demanding the sur¬ 
render of Khande Rao as being his servant, and the liquidation of 
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arrears*due, which were designedly enhanced; offering at the same 
time to relinquish the ser\dce when the conditions were complied with. 
He however expounded his real views to the officers of state, and they, 
working upon the fears of the helpless Raja, prevailed upon him to 
resign tne entire management of the country into the hands of the 
conqueror, reserving only districts yielding three lakhs of pagodas for 
himself and one lakh for Nanja-Raj. Khande Rao was delivered up, 
Haidar having promised to spare his life and take care of him as a 
parrot, an expression used to denote kind treatment. It was however 
fulfilled to the letter, by confining him in an iron cage and giving him 
rice and milk for his food, in which condition he ended his days. 

Haidar’s usurpation was by this time complete ; but he entered on 
the government of the country, in June 1761, with a studied show of 
reluctance and the form of a mock submission to the wishes of the 
Raja. After two months, having placed Seringapatam under the 
command of his brother-in-law Makhdum Ali, he proceeded to 
Bangalore, llasalat Jang, a brother of the Subadar of the Dekhan, 
and therefore one of the claimants to that dignity, was at this time in 
pos.session of Adoni and meditated establishing his own pretensions.. 
'Fhe south was the direction in which he could with least opposition 
extend his territory. He accordingly, in June J761, planned to reduce 
Sira, then in the hands of the Mahrattas, but found it would require 
too long a siege. He therefore marched to Hoskotc, which also defied 
his efforts. Negotiations were soon opened between Haidar and 
Basalat Jang; and the latter, in return for a gift of three lakhs of 
rupees, invested Haidar with the office of Navab of Sira, styling him in 
the deeds of investiture Haidar Ali Khan Bahadur.^ 

Haidar now united his army to that of Basalat Jang and captured 
Hoskote. Dod Ballapur was next taken,*-^ and lastly Sira. Here 
Basalat Jang left Haidar, being called to the north by the hostile 
movements of his brother Nizam Ali, now Subadar of the Dekhan. 
Haidar returned and attacked Chik Ballapur. Morari Rao of (lutti, 
advancing to its relief, was defeated, and the place fell after a most 
obstinate defence, the palcgar taking refuge on Nandi-durga. 
Kodikonda, Penugonda' and Madaksira, possessions of Morari Rao, 
were next taken ; and returning to Sira, Haidar received the submission 
of the palegars of Raydurga and Harpanhalli, and forced that of the 
palegar of Chitaldroog. The latter introduced to him a pretender to 

^ He also offered him the title of l)ut Haidar, who could not pronounce it 

better than Zaii^^ fancied it contained some covert sneer, and so declined it in favour 
of Fazal-ulla, who thus became Hailmt Jang. 

- Abbas Khuli Khan, to whom he owed a deep revenge (.f<r p. 372), abandoned 
his family and fled to Madras. But Haidar treated the family with great generosity. 
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the throne of Bednur, as related in the history of the Chftaldroog 
district, and the invasion of Bednur was planned. He entered the 
province at the end of January, 1763, and at Kumsi found the late 
Raja’s prime minister, who had been long imprisoned at this place. 
From him every information was obtained as to the approaches and 
resources of the capital, in consequence of which Haidar, rejecting all 
the offers of money made to buy him off, pressed on. The Rani and 
her paramour fled, followed by the inhabitants en masse, who took 
shelter in the woods. Haidar, the instant of his arrival at the barrier, 
in March, ordered a noisy but feigned attack to be made on the posts 
in his front, while he himself, at the head of a select column, entered 
the city by a private path pointed out by the minister. The flames of 
the palace were extinguished and a seal placed on the doors of all but 
the poorest of the deserted dwellings. A booty was thus secured which 
has been valued at twelve millions sterling. Detachments were 
•despatched to the coast and in pursuit of the Rani. The former took 
possession of the fortified island of Basavaraj-durga, as well as of 
Honavar and Mangalore. The latter took the Rani prisoner at 
Ballairayan-durga. She, with her paramour, her adopted son, the 
nominal Raja, and even the pretender whose cause Haidar had 
ostensibly espoused, were all alike sent to a common imprisonment at 
Madgiri. 

'Fhis important conquest w^as ever spoken of by Haidar Ali as the 
foundation of all his subsecjuent greatness. He designed to make Bed¬ 
nur his capital, and gave it the name of Haidar-nagar. His family was 
removed thither, and the building commenced of a splendid i)alace 
(never finished). He also established a mint and struck coins—knowui 
as Haidari and Bahaduri pagodas—in his own name. A dockyard and 
naval arsenal were further formed on the western coast for the construc¬ 
tion of ships of war. 

The former officials of Bednur had been, to a great extent, retained 
in their office.s, and when Haidar Ali, having contracted the usual Mal- 
nad fever, was unable to attend to business, they formed a conspiracy 
for assassinating him and recovering the capital. But it was discovered. 
I'he commissioners appointed to investigate it were found to be involved, 
and instantly hanged in his presence. Three hundred consjiirators 
suffered the same fate before the day ended. All opposition was thus 
•effectually crushed. 

The hill country of Sunda was .subdued in December. Meanwffiile 
Reza Ali Khan, son of Chanda Sahib, and the French candidate for the 
Navabship of the Carnatic, wffio, escaping from Pondicherry on its 
•capture by the English in 1761, had been living since in Ceylon, landed 
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in Kanjita and claimed protection from Haidar. He was received with 
distinction, and presented with a jagir of a lakh of rupees. By his ad¬ 
vice many changes were introduced into the army. I’he infantry were 
for the first time dressed in a uniform manner, and classed into avval^ 
first, and duyam, second; the former composed of tried and veteran 
troops with superior pay. The eticiuette and ceremonials of the court 
were also regulated, and a greater show of splendour assumed in retinue 
and personal surroundings. 

Haidar now bethought himself of appeasing the Mahrattas and the 
Nizam, the former for the seizure of Sira, the latter for accepting the 
title of Navab from his brother. Embassies with gifts were accordingly 
sent to either court. At Haidarabad the object was attained, but the 
Mahrattas could not be reconciled, and Haidar resolved to anticipate 
an invasion. Savanur was conquered, and the Mysore frontier ad¬ 
vanced nearly to the Erishna, when Ciopal Rao, the Mahratta chief of 
Miraj, was ordered to check further ])rogress, but he was defeated 
Madhava Rao, the Beshva, now crossed the Krishna with an immense 
army, and Haidar sustained a damaging defeat at Rattihalli, with severe 
loss of the flower of his army. He fell back to Anavatti, where also 
the Mahrattas were victorious, and Haidar, with fifty cavalry, barely 
escaped by the fleetness of their horses. 'I'he Mahrattas retook all the 
recent conquests to the north ; and Haidar, driven back into Hednur 
with the most hopeless prospects, sent off his family and treasure with 
all speed to Seringaj)atam. At length negotiations were opened, and the 
Mahrattas retired in February, 1765, on the restoration of all places 
taken from Morari Rao of (lutli and Abdul Hakim Khan of Savanur, 
and the payment of thirty-two lakhs of rupees. Sira was left in Haidar’s 
hands. 

During this unfavourable aspect of his affairs to the west, all his 
recent acquisitions to the cast were in a flame of rebellion. His brother- 
in-law, Mir Ali Reza, was sent thither, and restored his authority. The 
palegar of Chik Ballapur, being starved out on Nandi-durga, was forced 
to surrender, and sent a prisoner, with his family, first to Bangalore and 
then to Coimbatore. 

'l"he conquest of Malabar was next undertaken, on information 
derived from Ali Raja, the Mapilla ruler of Cannamore, who thought 
with help from Haidar to extend hiJii own power. A force was left at 
Basvapatna for the security of the north, and with all disposable troops 
Haidar descended into Kanara early in 1766. The Nairs were subdued 
with difficulty, owing to the wooded nature of the country. The northern 
states being conquered, the Zamorin of Calicut came forward and made 
his submission. Haidar suspected treachery, and, w’hile concluding an 
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agreement to reinstate him on payment of four lakhs of Venetian sequins, 
secretly sent a force to seize C'aliciit. The Zaniorin was perplexed and 
delayed payment, on which he was confined to his palace and his minis¬ 
ters tortured. Fearing the same fiito, he set fire to the building and 
perished with all his family. liCaving a force at Calicut, Ilaidhr moved 
on to Coimbatore, receiving the submission of the Riijas of ("ochin and 
Falghat on the way. In three months the Nairs rebelled. Haidar 
returned to put them down, and ado])ted the expedient of deporting 
vast numbers to the less populous parts of Mysore. But the usual con¬ 
sequence to which the natives of Malabar are subject followed from the 
change of climate, and of 15,000 who were removed not 200 survived. 
A general amnesty was proclaimed, and the erection commenced of a 
fort at Palghat as a point of communication with the country. 

During these operations the pageant raja, Chikka Krishna-Raja, had 
died, and Haidar had sent instriu'tions to instal his eldest son, Nanja- 
Raj, then eighteen years of age, in his place. On arriving at the capital in 
1767, he discovered that this youth was not likely to acquiesc'c in his 
subservient position. Haidar immediately resumed the three lakhs of 
pagodas allowed for the Raja, plundered the palace of every article of 
vainexcept the ornaments the women actually had on tluMr ]>ersons 
at the time, and placed his own guards over the place. 

Intelligence meanwhile arrived that the Mahrattas and Ni/am Ali 
had planned a joint invasion of Mysore. 'The Mahrattas first apjieared, 
under Madhava Rao, and Haidar in vain endeavoured to stop their 
progress by cutting the embankments of the tanks, poisoning the water 
in the wells, burning the forage, and driving off all the villagers and 
cattle on their route. The Mahrattas arrived at Raydurga and marched 
down the bed of the Haggari to Sira. Here Mir Sahib, Haidar’s 
brother-in-law, betrayed his trust, and gave it up in return for Curam- 
konda, the possession of his ancestors. Haidar now made strenuous 
efforts to treat with the Mahrattas, who hatl overrun all the east, behjre 
Nizam Ali should join them. At length, by the address of Appaji Ram, 
a witty and skilful negotiator, the Mahrattas agreed to retire on payment 
of 35 lakhs of rui)ees, half to be paid on the sj.iot, and Kolar to be 
retained in pledge for the rest. On Nizam Ali’s arrival soon after, 
Haidar persuaded him into an alliance with himself against the English. 
Meanwhile, discovering that Nanja-Raj, the old minister, was intriguing 
with the Mahrattas and Nizam Ali, he induced him by a false oath of 
security to come to Seringapatam, on the plea that his advice was 
needed in the critical state of the country, and then made him prisoner, 
reducing his allowances to the bare necessaries of life. 

Nizam Ali deceived the English, with whom he w^as allied, up to the 
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last morhent, but on the 2Sth of August, 1767, the forces of Mysore 
and Haidarabad descended the Ghats and attacked Colonel Smith, who, 
though at first taken by surprise, completely defeated them at I'rino- 
mali on the 26th September. Tipu, then seventeen, had, under guidance 
of Ghazi 4 vhan, his military preceptor, penetrated with a body of horse to 
the very precincts of Madras, when, hearing the result of the battle of 
Trinomali, he retired with precipitation to join his father. Mutual 
recriminations ensued between Haidar Ali and Nizam Ali, and nothing 
was done for a month. 'Fhe former then seized upon l>ipatur and 
Vaniambadi, but signally failed in an attack on the hill fort of Ambur. 
In the hope of closing the campaign with a brilliant exploit, he went in 
person against an English detachment escorting supplies, but was 
repulsed, his horse being shot under him and his turban pierced by a 
bullet. Leaving some cavalry to watch the English, the confederates 
retired in disappointment above the Ghats with all their forces at the 
end of the year. 

On the side of the English, a force operating from the Northern Sir- 
kars soon penetrated to Orangal. The Nizam was therefore glad to 
conclude a treaty with them, resigning all claims to Mysore, and, 
separating from Haidar Ali, returned to his capital. Haidar also made 
overtures, but without success. Meanwhile a fleet was fitting out at 
Bombay for capturing the Mysorean ports on the ^vestern coast, and 
the chiefs of Malabar were prepared to rebel. Haidar, leaving Fazal 
Ulla Khan at Bangalore, marched with all haste to the west and retook 
Mangalore, Honavar, and Basavaraj-durga, which had fallen to the 
English. He then visited Bednur, and levied heavy fines on all the 
landholders for furnishing supplies to his enemies. He also obtained 
large contributions from the chiefs of Malabar in consideration of 
recognizing their independence, which, however, they never attained. 

The English forces in the east were in two detachments. One 
secured all the fortified places in Salem, Erode, Coimbatore, and Dindi- 
gal; while the other, after losing much time in the capture of Krish- 
nagiri, had ascended the (ihats, taken Mulbagal, Kolar, and Hosur, 
and was awaiting, burdened with the care of Muhammad Ali, the junc¬ 
tion of the two at Hoskote. Here a corps under Morari Rao joined it, 
on the same day that Haidar Ali arrived at Bangalore. He made a 
desperate attempt to surpri.se the qimp of Morari Rao, but failed. 
Then, sending off his family and treasure to Savan-durga, he set off on 
one of those extraordinary diversions which seemed always to occur to 
him when his affairs were most critical. He passed rapidly by a cir¬ 
cuitous route, east and then north, to Guramkonda, with the view of 
inducing Mir Sahib to return to his allegiance. 'I’his unlikely object 
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was actually attained, and Haidar, reinforced, returned towards Kolar, 
and opened negotiations. But his offer of Baramahal and ten lakhs of 
rupees fell far short of the demands of the English and of Muhammad 
Ali, and came to nothing. 

Haidar had meanwhile despatched Fazal Ulla Khan to Seringapatam, 
whence he descended the Gajalhatti pass with a field force for the 
recovery of the districts in the south. He himself, after some indecisive 
engagements, suddenly descended into the Bdramahal, and, giving out 
that he had defeated the English, passed on to Coimbatore, gaining 
possession of the fortified places on the route. I'he garrisons of Krod 
and Kaveripuram held out, but, induced to surrender on a promise of 
safety, were marched off as prisoners to Seringapatam. I'azal Ulla 
Khan invaded Madura and 'rinnivelly, while Haidar, levying four lakhs 
of rupees from the Raja of Tanjore, moved by rapid marches tow'ards 
Cuddalorc. Negotiations were again opened, Haidar’s first condition 
being that he would treat only with the English and not with Muham¬ 
mad Ali. But the terms could not be agreed on, and hostilities con¬ 
tinued. Haidar, who knew that the Mahrattas were preparing for 
another invasion of Mysore, now secretly sent off the whole body of 
his army to reascend the (xhats, while he himself, with 6,000 chosen 
horse, marched 140 miles in three days and a half, and api)eared at the 
gates of Madras, lie had come to makepeace in person with the 
li^nglish. A treaty was thus concluded on the 29th March, 1769, on 
the moderate conditions of mutual restitution of conquered districts, 
an exchange of prisoners, and reciprocal assistance in purely defensive 
war. 'J'hus ended what is known in the annals of British India as the 
first Mysore war. Haidar returned leisurely to Kolar and then to 
Bangalore.^ 

He was soon again in the field, in order toaccpiire the means to meet 
the meditated Mahratta invasion. When he had allied himself with 
Nizam Ali, it was secretly stipulated ihat Kadapa, Karnul, and other 
places up to the Mungabhadra, should be transferred to the control of 
Mysore. He resolved now to enforce this agreement, and, moving 
north-east, levied contributions on the Pathan navabs of Kadapa and 
Karnul, and the j)alegars of the neighbourhood. He, however, feigned 
friendship for Morari Rao, and was repulsed in an attempt on Bcllary. 
But, unable to meet the superior forces of the Mahrattas, now (1770) 
in full march on his capital, he gradually retired before them, laying 
waste the whole country to prevent their advance, and placing a detach- 

> When Haidar appeared l^efore Madras, so terrified was AI)bas Kindi Khan of 
Dod Ballapur, who had taken refuge here {see page 381), that he embarked in a crazy 
vessel, and dared not land until the Mysore army had returned above the Ghats. 
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merit at* Bednur, under Tipu, to cut off their supplies and harass them 
in the rear. Negotiations being opened, Madhava Rao demanded a* 
crore of rupees ; Haidar would offer only twelve lakhs. Both parties 
claimed help from the English, who therefore remained neutral. 

The Slahrattas conquered the whole of the north and east of the 
country, their progress being, however, long arrested by a gallant defence 
of the little fort of Nijagal (Nelamangala laluq), which was at last taken 
by the palegar of Chitaldroog, who had joined the Mahrattas. Mad¬ 
hava Rao was now taken ill and returned to Poona, leaving 'IVyambak 
Mama in command. Haidar was emboldened by this change and took 
the field, but met with no success. At last an attempt to retreat un¬ 
observed by way of the Mclukote hills being discovered, the Mysore 
army was attacked, disorganized, and totally routed with great slaughter, 
at C^hinkurali, on the 5th of March, 1771. Haidar fled on horseback to 
Seringapatam. 'I'ipu, who was thought to have fallen, escaped in dis¬ 
guise. I'or ten days the Mahrattas were engaged in dividing their 
spoils. 'I’hey then sat down before Seringapatam with a large force, the 
remainder being employed in ravaging the whole country above and 
below the (lhats. Haidar could produce little effect on them, and in 
June, 1772, a treaty was concluded, by which he bound himself to pay 
thirty lakhs of rupees, one-half at once, besides five lakhs for “ durbar 
expenses” I For the balance, Kolar, Hoskote, Dod Ballapur, Sira, Mad- 
giri, Chanraydurga, and (luramkonda were left in their hands. 

'I'he Raja was found during these commotions to have opened an 
intrigue with ’Tryambak Rao. He was therefore strangled, and his 
brother, Chama Raja, put in his place. Haidar now proceeded to extort 
money from all who were supposed to have any, applying the torture 
where nec'essary. Even his brave general, Fazal Ulla Khan, was not 
spared, nor Nanja-Raj, his old benefactor. The latter survived only 
one year, the former gave up all he had and died in extreme poverty. 

Madhava Rao died in November 1772, his successor Xarayan Rao 
was killed in August 1773, and Raghunatha Rao or Ragoba became 
ostensible Peshva. Haidar considered the time fiivourablc for action. 
He sent an embassy to Madras to form an alliance with the English, 
'ripu was detached to the north to recover the places ceded to the 
Mahrattas, while Haidar suddenly invaded Coorg, as the first step 
towards reconciuering Malabar. The Coorgs, entirely unprepared, were 
surrounded by his troops, and a re>vard of five rupees offered for every 
head. About 700 had been paid for, when, struck by the fine features, 
Haidar relented and ordered the massacre to cease. 'Phe landholders 
were confirmed in their possessions on a moderately-increased rent, a 
fort was erected at Mcrcara, and Devaiya, the Raja, who had become a 
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fugitive, was captured and sent to vScringapatain. A force was at once 
despatched to Malabar, which seized Calicut and reduced the Nair 
chiefs to dependence in a wonderfully short time. Tipu was equally 
successful in the north, and thus, between September 1773 and 
February 1774, Haidar completely recovered all the territory he had 
lost. A treaty was shortly formed with Ragoba, by which Haidar 
engaged to support his pretensions to be the head of the Mahratta 
State, in consideration of the tribute ])ayable from Mysore being reduced 
to six lakhs. An insurrection in Coorg was prom])tly put down, and 
Haidar returned with his army to Seringapatam early in 1775. 
negotiations with the luiglish unfortunattily cairui to nothing, owing to 
the intrigues of Muhammad Ali, and Haidar therefore turned towards 
the French. 

Chdma Raja now died, and there being no heir to the throne, Haidar, 
who from motives of expediency still wished it to be occupied by a 
pageant king, resorted to the following method of selecting one :— 
Assembling all the male children of the different branches of the 
family, he introduced them into a hall strewed with fruits, sweetmeats, 
and toys, telling them to help themselves, 'rhey were soon scrambling 
for the things, when one little fellow took up a dagger in one hand and 
a lime in the other. “ That is the Raja !” exclaimed Haidar, “his first 
care is military protection, his second to realize the jiroduce of his 
dominions; bring him hither and let me embrace him.” Thus did Chdma 
Raja IX obtain the throne, and he was accordingly installed as Raja. 

About this time Haidar received a body of 1,000 men from Shiraz in 
Persia to serve in his army, and sent an embassy for more. Put the 
latter was lost in the (iulf of Kach, and the first instalment did not long 
survive the change of climate. Hrahman agents were now employed to 
foment dissensions in such neighbouring states as Haidar had resolved 
to conquer. His assistance was thus applied for by the palegar of 
Bellary, who, having been induced by such emissaries to declare his 
independence, was attacked by Basdlat Jang. Haidar marched to the 
relief in the incredibly short space of five days, fell upon the besiegers 
before they knew he had left his capital, and completely routed them, 
the commander being killed, and Lally escaping with difficulty. But 
Haidar promptly took their place in the batteries, and forced the chief 
to surrender it to himself at discretion. Meanwhile the forces sent in 
pursuit of Basalat Jang were bought off with a lakh of pagodas. A 
demand was next made by Haidar on Morari Rao, of Gutti, and 
refused. A siege ensued, and after some months Cmtti was taken, all 
its dependencies added to Mysore, and Morari Rao sent prisoner, first 
to Seringapatam and then to Kabbabdurga, where he shortly died. 
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Meanwhile Ragoha’s power had met with a reverse which caused him 
to fly to Surat, where, on the 6th of March, 3775, a treaty was con¬ 
cluded with the English to aid him in recovering his authority. He also 
proposed to Haidar to take possession of the Mahratta territories up to 
the Krishna, that he might be at hand to assist. No second invitation 
was needed. All the tributary palegars in the north were summoned 
to attend with their troops, and Savanur was overrun ; but the monsoon 
bursting with such violence as to cause great mortality in the army, 
Haidar, disbanding the troops, returned to Seringapatain. All the 
amildars were, however, summoned to the capital, the rates of revenue 
were investigated and increased, the peshkash payable by tributaries 
was also raised, and finally a general contribution under the name of 
nazardna was levied on the whole country for the expenses of the war. 

Of the claimants to Mahratta sovereignty, Ragoba being supported 
by Haidar, while Nizam Ali declared for the ministerial party and the 
rej)uted son of Narayan Rao, a joint invasion of Mysore by the latter 
was the consequence. Four chiefs were sent in advance to clear Sava¬ 
nur of Haidar’s troo[)s, but they were skilfully and completely defeated 
by his general at Saunsi, two of them being taken prisoners. 'I'he main 
armies of the confederates now approached. The Mahrattas, under 
Parasu Ram Bhao, numbered 30,000, and were to march south-east 
through Savanur. The army of Nizam Ali, estimated at 40,000, under 
Ibrahim Khan, were to move south by Raichur. Haidar took post at 
(riitti. I’arasu Ram Bhao, on hearing of the defeat of the advance 
corps, fell back beyond the Krishna for reinforcements. Ibrahim Khan, 
informed of this movement, and secretly bribed by Haidar, thereupon 
also retired beyond the Krishna, after he had marched as far as Adoni. 
'I’he rains set in, and put a stop to further proceedings for the present. 
The navab of Kadapa and the palegar of C'hitaldroog, instead of assist¬ 
ing Haidar, had joined the enemy. He resolved now to punish them, 
and sat down before (’hitaldroog. It was bravely defended for months, 
when Haidar, aware that 60,000 Mahrattas, under Hari Pant, were 
approaching, concluded an agreement to retire on payment of thirteen 
lakhs of pagodas. 

Haidar thence advanced to meet the enemy, in whose forces his 
agent had managed, by a bribe of six lakhs of rupees, to secure the 
treachery of a chief of 10,000, who \v!is to come over in the first action. 
The Mahrattas, after waiting in vain for the forces of Nizam Ali, crossed 
the Tungabhadra. 'J"he armies met at Raravi. Manaji Pankria, the 
chief who had been bribed, hesitated. Haidar, suspecting double 
treason, made dispositions which excited the suspicions of Hari Pant, 
who saw he was betrayed, but knew not to what extent. “ In a few 
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moments an impenetrable cloud of dust arose both in front and rear of 
the Mahratta line, which neither decidedly approached nor decidedly 
receded ; it was evidently the mass of their cavalry in full charge; but 
not towards Haidar. Some time had elapsed before he perceived that 
the corps of Manaji Pankria had been enveloped and swept off the field, 
and that a powerful rear-guard presented itself to cover the retreat of 
the whole. The armies had not sufiiciently closed to render pursuit 
decisive, and two guns only were lost by llari Pant in effecting his 
retreat behind the 'rungabhadra, where a strong position secured him 
from insult, and afforded him leisure to investigate the extent of the dis¬ 
affection which had produced his retreat. The troops of Manaji Pank¬ 
ria had made a tolerably gallant resistance, and attempted to move in 
mass towards Haidar: the greater part, however, were cut to i)ieccs, 
and Manaji Pankria himself wounded, and, accomt)anied by no more 
than thirty si:lect friends, had opened a way through the surrounding 
mass, and mad(‘ good his escape to Haidar.” Pul the project of in¬ 
vasion was thus defeated. Hari I^ant retreated. Haidar rapidly 
followed, and drove the enemy over the Krishna in December 1777. 
He r ow reduced all the forts between the Krishna and the 'Tunga- 
bhadra, making the Deshayis, or chiefs, tributary to himself. 

He then returned to Chitaldroog, which was taken at last in March 
1779, by treachery, as related in the history of the place. 'I'he Podar 
population, to the number of 20,000, were deported to jreoplc the island 
of Seringajratam, while all the boys were converted and trained up as 
soldiers, forming what were called ('hela battalions.^ Kadajra was the 
next object of attack. 'Jdie Pathan guards were surirrised and forced 
to surrender ; the navab retired to Sidhout, and Kadaj)a was taken 

* A young Nair, who had been taken from Malal)ar and foreihly converted to 
Islam, with the name of Sheikh Aya/, was a])j)ointed gnvernor of Philaldroog. He 
was a handsome youth, and Haidar had formed the most exalted o])iiii(ai of his 
merits, frequently upbraiding Iiis son Tipu for inleriority to Inin. “Modest as he 
W'as faithful and brave, Ayaz wished to decline the distinction as one to which he felt 
himself incomjietent ; and particularly objected that he could neither read nor write, 
and was con.seqiiently incapable of a civil charge.” “ Keep a korla* at your right 
hand,” said Haidar, “ and that will do you better service than pen and ink.” Then 
assuming a graver countenance, “Dace reliance,” added he, “on your excellent 
understanding : act from yourself alone : fear nothing from tlie calumnies of the 
.scribblers ; but trust in me as I trust in you. Reading and writing I I h«)w have I 
risen to empire without the knowledge of either ?” 


* A long whij) of cotton rope, aliout an inch and a half in diameter at the thick 
end where it is grasped, and tapering to a [Kiint at the other extremity ; this .severe 
instrument of jiersonal punishment is about nine feet long ; and Haidar was con¬ 
stantly attended by a considerable number of persons too constantly practised in 
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without o{)position. But Haidar w'as near losing his life by a plot of 
the Afghans. Admiring their courage, he had taken into his service all 
who could find security for their behaviour among his own followers. 
Eighty, who had not succeeded, were left that night with their arms near 
his tent. •^J'hey suddenly arose at dead of night, slew the guards, and 
made for Haidar’s tent. 'I'he noise awaking him, he guessed the danger, 
]^ushed the bolster into the bed to resemble a sleeping figure, and, slit¬ 
ting a hole in the tent, escaped. 'J'he assassins rushed in and cut at 
the bed. Paralyzed with astonishment to find their victim gone, they 
were instantly overpowered. Of those who survived till morning, some 
had their hands and feet chopped off, and the rest were dragged at the 
feet of elephants. Sidhout surrendered on the 27th of May, and Abdul 
Halim Khan, the navab, was sent prisoner to Seringapatam. His 
sister, whose sense of honour was only erpialled by her beauty, 
which surpassed that of any female captive yet secured, threatened to 
destroy herself rather than enter the unlimited harem of the contiueror 
in the usual informal manner. 'Phe ceremony of uika was therefore 
performed, and this lady, under the title of Hakshi Begam, was soon 
after [ilaced at the head of the seraglio. 

On returning to the capital, a comjilete revision was made of the 
civil departments. Mir Sadak was made finance minister, Shamaiya 
head of the police and jiost-oflfice. Since the defection of Khande Rao, 
every one of Haidars ministers, Hindu and Muhammadan alike, had 
died from tortures inflicted to recover real or pretended defalcations. 
The unscrupulous ability of Shamaiya developed to the most cruel 
perfection the .system of espionage and fabrication of such charges, to 
atone for which the utmost farthing was exacted under the pressure of 
tortures w’hich often terminated the lives of the unfortunate victims. A 
system was introduced of paying the troops on half-monthly pattis 
instead of monthly, which gradually resulted in their getting only nine 
or ten months’ pay for the year. A double marriage was arranged in 
1779 with the family of the navab of Savanur, whose eldest son was 
united to Haidar’s daughter, and Haidar’s second son, Karim, to the 
navab’s daughter. The ceremonies were celebrated with great pomp at 
Seringapatam, and accompanied with the gift of the unrestored half of 
Savanur to the navab. 

During these festivities an envoy arrived from the ministerial party 
at Poona, by whom Haidar was expecting an invasion. But, induced 
by the hopelessness of Ragoba’s cause, now a second time a fugitive, 
and other considerations, Haidar entered into a treaty. On condition 
that Ragoba’s grant of territories up to the Krishna was confirmed, the 
future tribute fixed at eleven lakhs of rupees, and all arrears cancelled, 
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he agreed to co-operate with the dominant Mahratta party and Nizam 
Ali for the expulsion of the English from India. The failure of nego¬ 
tiations with the latter had made him ill-disposed towards them. Two 
events gave ground for open hostilities. 'J'he English being then at war 
with the French, Pondicherry was taken in October 1778, and Mahe 
in March 1779. 'i’hc capture of the former did not directly affect 
Haidar, but the latter was the port through which he received military 
supplies from the Mauritius. He had, therefore, declared it to be 
under his protection, as being situated in his territory, and had 
threatened to lay waste the province of Arcot if it were attacked. The 
other event was that an English corps, marching to relieve Adoni, pro¬ 
ceeded through the territory of Kadapa without formal i)ermission 
obtained from Haidar, to whom it now belonged, the commanding 
officer being merely furnished with a letter to the manager of the 
district. 

The news of this reached Haidar at the very time that the missionary 
Schwartz had arrived at Seringapatam, commissioned by the (lovernor 
of Madras to assure him of the amicable designs of the English 
Government. ‘‘ If the English offer the hand of peace and concord, I 
will not withdraw mine,'-said Haidar, but he sent letters to the Governor 
requiring reparation for the alleged grievances, and referring to his 
unfulfilled threat of revenge. Meanwhile, some English travellers who 
landed at Calicut were seized and conveyed to Seringapatam. Mr. 
Gray, member of council, was sent as an envoy to demand their release, 
and to bring about a good understanding. But Haidar, on finding 
that none of them were military, had let them go, and Mr. Gray met 
them on his way; but he proceeded on to the capital, where he was 
treated with studied disrespect, for war had been determined on. 

After prayers for success, in both mo.sques and temples, Haidar Ali 
left his capital and descended the (ihats in July, 1780, with a force of 
90,000 men, unequalled in strength and efficiency by any native army 
that had ever been assembled in the south of India. French officers 
of ability guided the operations, and the commissariat was under the 
management of Piirnaiya, one of the ministers of finance. A body of 
horse, under his second son, Karim Sahib, was sent to jilunder Porto 
Novo; a larger body proceeded towards Madras, burning the villages 
and mutilating the people who lingered near them. From Pulicat to 
Pondicherry a line of desolation, extending from thirty to fifty miles in¬ 
land, was drawn round Madras. The black columns of smoke were 
visible from St. Thomas's Mount, and the bleeding victims were pouring 
into Madras. 

The English forces were rapidly assembled under Sir Hector Munro 
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at Conjeveram, but a detachment under Colonel Haillie, which was on 
its way to join the main army, was hemmed in and cut off. Arcot also 
fell. Sir Eyre Coote, the Commander-in-Chief, arrived and took the 
field in January. The forts in greatest danger, such as Chingleput and 
Wandiwash, were at once relieved. Haidar at the same time raised 
the sieges of IVTinacoil and Vellore. A French fleet now appeared off* 
the coast, and the hhiglish force moved to cover Cuddalore, which was 
threatened by Haidar with the view of occupying it as a depot for the 
troops expected from France. But Sir Edward Hughes, being off* the 
western coast with a Jlritish squadron, destroying Haidar’s infant navy 
in his own jiorts of Calicut and Mangalore, the h'rench fleet made off* 
for Mauritius \ and Haidar, who had avoided every opjiortunity of 
coming to close quarters with Coote, withdrew rapidly to the interior, 
leaving a sufficient force to intercept all supplies. M’hile a want of 
these, and a wretched equipment, prevented the ICnglish from following, 
he ravaged the district of 'Fanjore, sending off to the upper country all 
that was movable, including immense herds of cattle. “ \\*eavcrs and 
their families,’’ adds W ilks, “ were collected and forcibly sent to jieople 
the island of Seringapatam. Captive boys, destined to the exterior 
honour of Islam, were driven to the same ])lace with equal numbers of 
females, the associates of the (then) present and the mothers of a future 
race of military slaves.” 

In June C’oote moved out against C’hidambram, but, being rejmised, 
retired to Porto Novo, luicouraged by this, Haidar marched a hun¬ 
dred miles in two days and a half, and placed himself between the 
English and Cuddalore. Sir Edward Hughes at this juncture arrived 
off the coast. W^hile with a portion of the squadron he protected 
Cuddalore, the English force, with only four days’ rice, carried on the 
soldiers’ backs, marched against Haidar's position; and on the same 
day, the ist of July, was fought the battle of Porto Novo, in which, with 
a force one-eighth that of the enemy, Sir Eyre C!oote, after a severe 
engagement, completely beat the Mysorean army from the field. 
Haidar Ali, who was watching the operations seated on a stool on a 
small hill, was near being taken prisoner. He was conveyed out of 
danger by a faithful groo’m, w'ho made bold to force the slip})ers on to 
his master’s feet, saying, “ WT* will beat them to-morrow ; in the mean¬ 
time mount your horse.” He reluctantly left the field, pouring forth a 
torrent of abuse. \Vandiwash, invested by 'Pipu, was again relieved, 
and he was recalled to join his father at Arcot. 

Haidar, resolved to risk another battle, chose, as being fortunate to 
himself, the very spot on which Colonel Baillie’s detachment had been 
overcome, and the anniversary of that event was the day fixed on. Sir 
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Eyre Coote, after forming a junction with troops sent by lani from 
Bengal, had taken Trii)assore, and wished for nothing so much as to 
bring his enemy to action. The result was the battle of Bollilore, fought 
on the 27th August, in which, after an engagement of eight hours, the 
Mysoreans were forced to abandon the field. Haidar now todk up a 
strong position in the pass of Sholinghur, to prevent the relief of Vellore, 
reduced almost to extremities. At the battle of Sholinghur, fought on 
the 27th of September, victory again declared for the English, and 
Vellore was saved. The y)alegars of C'hittor now came over to the 
English, and Haidar, indignant at their desertion, detached a select 
corps to burn their villages and lay waste their country. But Sir li)yre 
Cloote, placing himself at the head of a light corps, after an absence of 
thirty-eight hours, during thirty-two of which he had never dismounted 
from his horse, returned to camp, having comj)lelely surprised and 
defeated these trooj>s, ca])ttiring all their equij)ments. 

'Idle energy of ^\'arren Hastings, the (lovernor-(General never more 
consjiicuous than at this critical time, whiai JCngland, at war with 
America, France, and Holland, was engaged in a life struggle in India 
with the Mahratia hosts in the west, and the Mysoreans under Haidar 
in the south- -having triumphed over the mischievous opposition of a 
C.'ouncil which frustrated every pu\)lic measure, had succeeded in with¬ 
drawing the active opposition of Nizam Ali and of one branch of the 
Mahrattas, under Madoji Bhonsla. He now^ concluded a treaty with 
Sindhia, on the 13th October 1781, and the mediation of the latter was 
to be employed in bringing about a t)eace between the J^Lnglish and the 
Poona Mahrattas under Nana Karnavis, which was actually effected in 
May 1782. Meanwhile Haidars vakil had ascertained that this was 
intended, and that the Mahrattas would unite w ith the khiglish in com¬ 
pelling his master to make peace, unless tlie latter w'ould at once give 
up all the territories acquired by him north of the Tungabhadra and all 
claims over the palegars to the south, in whic h case they undertook to 
continue the war and bring back Sindhia to the confederac’y. Haidar 
HOW' felt himself in a critical situation. He was beaten at all jioints by 
Sir Eyre Coote ; he had received no aderiuate assistance from the 
Prench ; the w'cst coast was lost \ Malabar, Coorg, and Balam w*ere in 
rebellion, d'he defeat of Colonel Braitlnvaite’s corps in d anjore by 
d’ipu, which occurred at this time, h^d no j)ermanent effect in improving 
his prospects.* 

' It was about this period that Tlahlar, l>eing much indisposed, was, either hy 
accklent or design, left entirely alone with his minister Poorniah ; after being for some 
time apparently immersed in deep thoiighi, he addressed himself to Poorniah in the 
following words (related to Colonel Wilks l)y Poorniah): — 

“ 1 have committed a great error, I have purchased a draught of sumji (siiirits) at 
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He now resolved to abandon the east and to try his fortune in the 
west. In December he sent all the heavy guns and stores to Mysore, 
compelled the people below the (Ihats to emigrate thither with their 
flocks and herds, destroyed the forts, and made arrangements for 
demolislung Arcot, when news suddenly arrived that a French force 
had actually arrived off Porto Novo. Put of the lrooj)S M. Bussy had 
originally embarked for the prosecution of his plans in India, the first 
division had been captured l)y Admiral Kempenfeltin December 17S1, 
and a second in April 1782. Several naval engagements also took 
place at this time in Indian waters, in whicdi the l^higlish uniformly 
gained the advantage. Cuddalore, however, was now taken by the 
French ; and, forming a junction with Haidar, they carried Permacoil 
in May, before Sir Fyre Coote could arrive for its relief. But on the 
2nd of June was fought the battle of Arni, in which the English were 
vic'torions, and nothing but the want of cavalry prevented a large ca])ture 
of artillery. 

On tlu? other coast, the corps sent to Malabar under Makhdum Ali 
was (Completely defeated and destroyed at Tricalore by (.'olonci Hum" 
berstone, the commander being killed. Nothing could be done during 
the monsoon to retrieve this disaster, but as soon as the weather per¬ 
mitted in NovemVjer, d'i]m, assisted as usual by Daily’s (corps, under 
l)retence of striking some blow near Trichinopoly, proceeded by fon ed 
marches across the [)eninsula, hoping to fall upon the English, who were 
preparing for the siege of Palghatcheri. But in this he was dis¬ 
appointed, and sustained a defeat at Paniani on the 25th. AMu’le 
waiting for reinforcements to renew the attack, an event occurred of 
the utmost imi)ortan(x*. 'Phe Mysorean army in (.'oromandel had 
cantoned sixteen miles north of Arcot for the rains, the French being 
at (’uddalore, and the English at Madras. The health of Haidar had 
been dec'lining, and in November was developed an abscess, or caiK'er, 
in the back, known as the rdjpora^ or royal boil. The united efforts of 
Hindu, Muhammadan, and French physicians did no good, and on the 
7th of December 1782, this remarkable man breathed his last, at the 
age of sixty. 

War first brought him tb notice, and engaged in war he died. War 
was his element. I1ie brief periods of repose between one warlike 
expedition and another were consumed in repairing the losses of the 

the pi ice of a lakh of pagotlas : 1 shall pay dearly for niy arrogance ; lieiween me and 
the English there were perhaps mutual grounds of dissiitisficlitin, hut not sufHcient 
cause for war, and I might have made them my friends in sjiite t)f Muhammad Ali, 
the most treacherous of men. The defeat of many Uaillies and Praithwaites will not 
<lestroy them. I can ruin th^ir resources by land, hut I cannot dry up the sea ; and 
I must he the first to weary (^f a war in which I can gain nothing by fighting.” 
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last, or providing the means for the next. The arts and products of 
peace he valued only as they furnished the sinews of war. But it is 
impossible to withhold homage from the great natural talents which 
raised an unlettered adventurer* to the supreme control of a ^)owerful 
kingdom, or the indomitable energy and fertility of resource which 
found in the most desperate reverses but fresh opportunities of rising. 

In person he is described as robust and of medium height, of dark 
complexion, with an aquiline nose and small eyes. Contrary to the usual 
custom of Musalmans, his face was clean shaven, even the eyebrows and 
eyelashes being removed 'Fhe most striking article of his dress was a 
scarlet turban, flat at the toj), and of immense diameter. His uniform 
was flowered white satin, with yellow facings and yellow boots, and a 
white silk scarf round his waist. He was fond of show and parade on 
great occasions, and at such times was attended by a thousand spear¬ 
men, and preceded by bards who sang his exj)loits in the Kannada 
language. He was an accomplished horseman, a skilful swordsman, 
and a dead shot. He had a large harem of six hundred women, but his 
strong sensual instincts were never allowed to interfere with publu' 
business. From sunrise to past noon he was occupied in jmblic durbar ; 
he then made his first meal, and retired to rest for an hour or two. In 
the evening he either rode out or returned to business. But frecjuently 
the night was enlivened with the performances of dancing girls or of 
actors of comedies. He took a .second meal about midnight and retired 
to re.st, sometimes having drunk fret.*ly. 

'rhe following extracts from accounts by the Rev. W. Schwartz, who 
was sent by the English in 1779 to Haidar as a peace-maker, contain a 
graphic description of his characteristics and modes of business: - 
“Haidar’s palace is a fine building in the Indian style. Opposite to it 
is an open place. On both sides are ranges of open buildings, where 
the military and civil servants have their offices, and constantly attend. 
Haidar can overlook them from his balcony. Here reigns no pomp, 
but the utmost regularity and despatch. Although Haidar sometimes 
rewards his servant.s, yet the principal motive is fear. Two hundred 
people with whips stand always ready to use them. Not a day pas.ses 
on which numbers are not flogged. Haidar applies the same cat to all 
transgressors alike, gentlemen and horsekeepers, tax-gatherers and his 
own sons. And when he has inflieVed .such a public scourging upon the 

* He could neither read nor write nny language, though he spoke fluently Hin¬ 
dustani, Kannada, Mahratti, Telugu, and 'rainil. The sum of his literary attain¬ 
ments consisted in learning to write the initial of his own name, //, to serve as his 
signature on public occasions ; but either from inajiiitude to learn, or for the purpose 
of originality, he inverted its form, and signed thus, (copied from a grant in 

the Inam office). ^ * 
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greatest*gentlemcn he does not dismiss them. No, they remain in the 
same office, and bear the marks of the stripes on their backs as public 
warnings, for he seems to think that almost all pco[)le who seek to 
enrich themselves arc void of all principles of honour. 

‘‘Wh^n I came to Haidar he desired me to sit down alongside of 
him. The floor was covered with exquisite tapestry. He received me 
very politely, listened friendly and with seeming pleasure to all I had to 
say. In reply he spoke very openly and without reserve. . . . When I 
sat near Haidar I particularly observed in what a regular succession, 
and with what rapid despatch, his affairs proceeded one after the other. 
^Vhencvcr he made a ))ause in speaking, an account was read to him of 
the district and letters rec'eived. He heard it, and ordered the answer 
immediately, 'fhe writers ran, wrote the letter, read it, and Haidar 
affixed his seal, 'rhus, in one evening, a great many letters were expe¬ 
dited. Haidar can neither read nor write, but his memory is excellent. 
He orders one man to write a letter and another to rtuad it to him. If 
the writer has in the least deviated from his orders his head pays for it. 
What religion pcoj)le ]3rofess, or whether they profess any at all, that is 
perfectly indifferent to him. He has none himself, and leaves everyone 
to his choice.” 

The Nisluini Haidari' says “ In all the cities and towns of his terri¬ 
tory, besides news-writers, he appointed separately secret writers and 
spies to patrol the streets at night, and from them he received his intel¬ 
ligence. fVom morning to night he never remained a moment idle. 
He was a slave to the regulation of his.working establishments. . . . 
All the operations or measures undertaken by Haidar’s government, 
small or great, were superintended by himself in person ; insomuch 
that even leather, the lining of bullock-bags, tent walls, and strands of 
rope, all i)assed under his inspection, and were then deposited in his 
store.s.” 

The Ahvali Haidar Naik’ thus de.scribes the state of the country in 
Haidar's time:—“ lly his power mankind were held in fear and 
trembling; and from his severity Hod's creatures, day and night, were 
thrown into apprehension and terror. Cutting off the nose and ears of 
any person in his territories was the commonest thing imaginable, and 
the killing a man there was thought no more of than the treading on an 
ant. No person of respectability erer left his house with the expecta¬ 
tion to return safe to it.” 

The minister Turnaiya sagaciously planned that the death of Haidar 
.should be concealed from the army until the arrival of Tipu, and 

* Histoty of Hyditr Naik, by Kirmani, translated from the Persian by Colonel W. 
Miles. * By Mirza Iklxil .—See supplement to the above. 
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Krishna Rao, his official colleague, acceded to the same course. It is 
a high testimony to the order and discipline of the army, and the 
influence and ability of Purnaiya, that this was successfully carried out. 
'Phe body of Haidar, deposited in a large chest filled with aromatics, 
was sent off to Kolar under escort, as if a case of valuable plunder. A 1 
business went on as usual. The chiefs of the army were separately and 
quietly taken into confidence, and all inquiries were answered to the 
effect that Haidar was better, but weak. Only one officer, commanding 
4,000 horse, conceived the project of removing the ministers, seizing the 
treasury, and proclaiming Abdul Karim, Haidar’s second son. Hut the 
plot was discovered, and the accomplices were put into irons and sent 
off under guard. 

A courier on a dromedary, travelling loo miles a day, conveyed the 
intelligence to'Pipu at Paniani by the afternoon of the nth. Next 
morning he was in full march eastward. Dispensing with all ceremony 
calcailated to excite inquiry, he went forward as rapidly as possible, and 
after performing the funeral ceremonies at Kolar, joined the army in a 
firivate manner between Arni and Vellore on the 2nd of January 1783. 
'rh«‘ most ample acknowledgments were made to all the public officers, 
and especially to Purnaiya, for their prudent management of affairs 
during this critical period, and 'J’ipu Sultan took peaceable j)oss(;ssion 
of an army of 88,000 men, and a treasury containing three crores of 
rupees in cash, besides an immense amount of jewels and valuables. 

The Mysoreans and the h'rench, awaiting with sanguine ])rospects 
the arrival of M. P>ussy to decide on the plan of the campaign, were 
offered battle by the ICnglish near Wandiwash on the 13th of february. 
Hut this was declined, and within a week news from the west obliged 
'Pipu and his allies to withdraw the main body of the army for the 
defence of his possessions in that quarter. (General Matthews had 
landed at Kundapur, carried Haidarghar, and on the 16th h'ebriiary 
captured Bednur. Honavar and Mangalore had also fallen to the 
l^mglish, who w’crc now in posse.ssion of all the intermediate country. 
Shekh Ayaz, the Chela, whom wc have previously mentioned in con¬ 
nection with his appointment to the government of Chilaldroog, was at 
this time governor of the Bednur country. He had abundant reason 
for fear in the accession of Tipu, and having discovered, as he antici¬ 
pated, that the latter had ordered his immediate as.sassination, aban¬ 
doned his charge and fled to Bombay, at the same time that the My.sore 
army was marching for its recovery. General Matthews, having gained 
spoils to the value of eighty-one lakhs of pagodas, besides jewels, was 
waiting for reinforcements, when "J'ipu appeared on the 9th of April. 
The latter, dividing his army into two columns, with one retook 
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Kavale-durga and Haidarghar, and with the other Anantapur; and, 
cutting off all communication with the coast, invested Bednur. The 
garrison, being starved out, capitulated on the 30th on honourable 
terms. 15 ut instead of being sent to the coast as stipulated, both officers 
and m*en were marched off in irons to Scringapatam. Tipii now 
advanced for the recovery of Mangalore, and invested it on the 4th of 
May. The garrison held out in sf)ite of great hardships. In July arrived 
intelligence that peace had l)een concluded in Europe between the Ji^iiglish 
and the French; the leadc.Ts of the French fort'es, therefore, to the 
great indignation of'fipu, announced the necessity for their withdrawal. 
An armistice was agreed to on the 2nd of August, but the articles were 
not observed by 'rii)u. Mangalore held out till the 30th of January 1784, 
when the starved-out garrison, whose bravery had excited the highest 
admiration even from 'ril)u, were allowed to retire to 'I'cllicherry. 

Meanwhile, in the east, the English had concluded an agreement at 
Tanjore with 'J’irumal Rao, an emissary sent by the Mysore Rani*— 
and had occupied the whole of the ('oimbatore country. At Seringa- 
patam, Shamaiya, the jiostal and police minister, at the same time 
formed a plot for seizing the fortress and restoring the Hindu Raja. It 
was accidentally discovered on the very eve of the date appointed foi 
its execution, the 24th of July. Shamaiya and his brother were confined 
in iron cages, in which they perished. The other c'onspirators were 
dragged at the feet of eleiihants. 

After negotiations, purposely prolonged by Tipu until the fall of 
Mangalore, peace was concluded on the 11th March 1785, on the con 
dition of the mutual release of jirisoners and restitution of conquests. 
But of the English officers the most distinguished had been previously 
removed by poison or assassination. Sayyid Ibrahim, the commandant 
of the prison, is honourably distinguished for his humanity in attempt¬ 
ing to alleviate their condition. On the capture of the country by the 
English, a mausoleum was erected over his tomb at Ohannapatna and 
endowed by the East India Company. 

The reversion of Mangalore to the possession of'Fipii was signalized 
by the forcible circumcision of many thousands of native Christians and 
their deportation to Serihgapatam. A revolt in C'oorg next year led to 
the same treatment of the greater part of the inhabitants, the occasion 
Vieing marked by 'Fipu’s assumption of the title of Padshah. All Brah¬ 
man endowments were at this period re.sunied. 

* Tinimal Kao was assisted in his communications l)y his brother Narayan Kao. 
Their reward in case of success was to Ixi ten per cent, on the revenues of the restored 
districts, and the oflice of rradhana or minister. Tirumal Kao, after a conference 
with the authorities at Madras, was jdaced under the orders of ]Mr. John Sullivan, 
Resident at Tanjore. 
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On returning from Mangalore a demand had been made upon Nizam 
Ali for the delivery of Bijapur. He therefore formed an alliance with 
the Mahrattas, who not only countenanced the Deshayi of Nargund in 
refusing I’ipu’s requisitions, but sent the latter notice that three years^ 
tribute from Mysore was in arrears. On this he despatched a force 
against Nargund, which the Mahrattas failed to relieve; and, after 
operations protracted for several months, the Deshayi, induced on a 
false j)romise to deliver himself up, w'as treacherously put into chains 
and sent off to Kabbal-diirga in October i 785. Kittur was taken in 
a similar manner. W’ar now ensued. 7 'he Mahrattas under Hari 
Pant, and the forces of Ni/am Ali under Tohavar Jang, were on the 
banks of the Krishna early in 1786, prepared for the invasion of Mysore. 
I'hey first attacked Badami, and took it on the 20th of May. 'Fipu, 
keeping close to the Bednur and Sunda woods, made a sudden dash 
across the country to Adoni. IV0 as.saults had been gallantly repulsed, 
when the ap])roach of the confederate armies forced him to raise the 
siege. But the rising of the 'Fungabhadra induced the allies to abandon 
Adoni and cross to the north of that stream, and the Sultan, hastening 
10 glut his vengeance on the fort, found it evacuated. In August Tipu 
boldly crossed the stream, a movement quite unlooked-for by the allies 
at that season, and formed a junction with the Bednur division. 'Fhe 
hostile armies were now encamped in each other s view near Savanur. 
The unfortunate navab of this place, who, as we have seen, had allied 
himself by marriage with Haidar’s family, had been ruined by every 
method of exaction, and now threw himself into the hands of the allies. 
Tipu was successful in his operations, especially in his night attacks, 
and the allies retiring from Savanur, he entered it without opposition. 
The navab fled. A peace w'as at last concluded in 1787, by which 
Tipu agreed to pay forty-five lakhs of rupees, thirty at once and fifteen 
after a year; also to give up Badami, Adoni, Kittur, and Nargund. 

Returning by way of Harpanhalli and Raydurga, after deceiving those 
palegars by repeated acknowledgments of their services, he treacherously 
seized and sent them off to Kabbal-durga, plundering their capitals of 
every article of the .slightest value, and annexing their territories. On 
returning to the capital he ordered the destruction of the town and fort 
of Mysore, and commenced building Nazarabad, as related in the 
account of that place. 

In January 1788 he de.scended to Calicut, and remained there 
several months framing various ordinances, and then marched to Coim¬ 
batore in the monsoon. He also now began to lay claim to the title 
of Paighambar, or apostle, on the ground of his religious successes, and 
symptoms of incipient madness, it is said, appeared. From Coimbatore 
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he visiteci Dindigal, and meditated, it appears, the conquest of Travan- 
core. Laying waste w^ith fire and sword the territories of refractory 
palegars, he returned to Seringapatam, and devoted four months to a 
classification of sayyids and shekhs in his army into distinct brigades. 
A rebellTon occurred now in Coorg and Malabar, and the Sultan, pass- 
ing through Coorg to quiet it, entered Malabar. Large parties of the 
Nairs were surrounded and offered the alternative of death or circum¬ 
cision. The Nair Raja of Cherkal, who had voluntarily submitted, was 
received and dismissed with distinction, but immediately after seized 
and hanged, his body being treated with every insult. Before leaving 
Malabar 'Fipu visited Cannanore, where the daughter of the Beebee 
was betrothed to one of his sons. He also divided the country of 
Malabar into districts, each of which had three officers, charged 
respectively with the duties of collecting the revenue, numbering the 
productive trees, and seizing and giving religious instruction to the 
Nairs. ^ 

Nizam AH now sent an embassy proposing a union between himself 
and the Sultan as being the only remaining Muhammadan powers of 
the Dekhan and the south. But Tipu demanded as a preliminary an 
intermarriage in the families, at which the pride of Nizam Ali recoiled, 
and the negotiations came to nothing. 

Meanwhile embassies with ludicrous pretensions had been sent twice 
to Constantinople, and once to Paris. The visionary character of the 
Sultan’s views may be gathered from the objects sought by the former. 
They were—either to deliver up Mangalore in exchange for Bassora on 
the Persian Gulf, or to obtain permission to erect a commercial factory 
at Bassora with exclusive privileges; and, lastly, permission to dig a 
canal for the purpose of bringing the waters of the Euphrates to the 
holy shrine of Nejef. 

The conquest of Travancore had for obvious reasons been contem¬ 
plated by Haidar, and was now resolved on by Tipu. The Raja had, 
however, been specially named in former treaties as the ally of the 
English, and any attack upon him it had been declared would be con¬ 
sidered ground for war. But a pretext was soon found. In 1759, when 
the 2 ^morin of Calicut 'had overrun the territories of the Raja of 
Cochin, the latter had applied for aid to Travancore; the Raja of 
which, sending an army under his general, Rama, had recovered the 

* His orders were, that “ every lieing in the district, without distinction, should be 
honoured with Islam ; that the houses of such as fled to avoid that honour should 
be burned ; that they should be traced to their lurking-places, and that all means of 
truth and falsehood, fraud or force, should be employed to effect their universal 
conversion,” 
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entire country and driven out the Zamorin during 1760 and 1/61. In 
return for this service certain districts were ceded by Cochin to Travan- 
core, across which lines for the defence of its northern boundary had 
been erected by the latter power, which now bought from the Dutch 
the forts of Ayakota and Cranganur, situated at the extremity of the 
lines and essential to their security. Tipu, objecting to this step, set 
forth that the lines were erected on territory belonging to Cochin which 
wast ributary to him, and proceeded to attack them on the 29th Decem¬ 
ber, 1789. But, contrary to expectation, he was repulsed with great 
loss, and was himself severely injured by falling into the ditch, into 
which he was forced by the rush of fugitives. He was saved with 
difficulty, his seals, rings, and personal ornaments falling into the hands 
of the enemy as trophies. Beside himself with rage, he ordered the 
whole of his forces from Malabar and other parts, with battering guns 
from Seringapatam and Bangalore, to be sent for. At the same time he 
wrote to the CJovernor-General stating that the attack was an unautho¬ 
rized raid of his troops. But Lord Cornwallis was not to be deceived. 

Tipu carried the lines and took the town of Travancorc in March. 
An English force destined for Mysore was therefore assembled at 
Trichinopoly, and General Medows took command of it on the 24th of 
May. The Sultan—who only ten days before had written lamenting 
the misrepresentations that had led to the assemblage of troops, and 
offering to send an envoy “ to remove the dust which had obscured the 
upright mind of the (jeneral —now hastened to Coimbatore, where he 
received the reply that “ the English, equally incapable of offering an 
insult as of submitting to one, had always looked upon war as declared 
from the moment he attacked their ally the king of Travancore.” 

An alliance had meanwhile been formed by the English with the 
Mahrattas and Nizam Ali, and treaties were signed in July, binding them 
to unite against Tipu, on the basis of an equal division of conquests, 
with the exception of any made by the English before the others 
joined. The plan of the campaign was—for the main division of the 
English, after taking all the forts of Coimbatore and Palghat, to ascend 
to the tableland by the Gajalhatti pass, while another division invaded 
Baramahal. Karur, Dharapuram, Coimbatore, Dindigal, Erode and 
other places had been taken, when in September, the Sultan, leaving 
stores and baggage under charge qf Purnaiya at the summit, descended 
the Gajalhatti pass and attacked Floyd’s detachment at Satyamangala. 
But after much fighting he retired, and Floyd crossing the Bhavani 
without opposition, proceeded to join the force with General Medows. 
While the several English detachments were forming a junction, Tipu 
retook Erode and Dhdrapuram, but finding an attempt on Coimbatore 
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to be hopeless, set off with three-fourths of his army to Baramahal, which 
the English had invaded on the 24th of October. Colonel Maxwell 
had posted himself at Kaveripatam, and by his skilful manoeuvres foiled 
all the Sultan's attempts. 

Being* advised by Krishna Rao, the only person at this period 
admitted to his counsels, the Sultan now resolved to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country, in order to draw them off in pursuit of him. He 
accordingly made rapid marches to Trichinopoly, and threatening that 
place, plundered Seringham. On (leneral Medows’ approach, he went 
northward, burning and plundering along his route ; was repulsed in an 
attempt to take 'Fyagar, but took Trinomalee and Permacoil, and then 
despatched an envoy to Pondicherry. The services of a French official 
were there engaged as ambassador to Louis XVI., demanding the aid of 
6,000 men and offering to pay all expenses. (The king of F*rance, 
however, on receiving Tipu's message, declined the assistance applied 
for.) On the west coast, the Mysorean army was totally defeated 
on the loth December. Cannanore w^as taken and the whole of 
Malabar was in possession of the English. 'I’he allies, too, at last took 
part in operations, the Mahrattas besieging Dharwar, and Nizam x\li’s 
army Kopal. 

Lord C'ornwallis, the Oovernor-Gencral, now himself took command 
of the British army, and concentrated the forces near Vellore. Tipu 
hastened up the pass of Changama to oppose the English advance. But 
I iOrd Cornwallis, by a feint of ascending by the pass of Ambur, conveyed 
the whole army with all its stores and baggage by the Mugli pass and 
arrived at Hoskote without firing a shot. Tipu, dreaming of the 6,000 
Frenchmen, had been outmanoeuvred by the English. He was now 
alarmed for his harem, and with his whole army personally superintended 
their removal from Bangalore. The English encamped before it on 
the 5th of March, overcoming with ease the efforts of Tipu to capture 
their baggage. The Sultan deemed it prudent to draw off to Kengeri. 
But when on the 7th the petta was carried, he was astonished and 
indignant, and moved out with his whole force for its recovery. But 
the Mysoreans were repulsed with great slaughter from every point, and 
so evacuated the town. • The fort of Bangalore was next besieged. 
“ Few sieges,” remarks Wilks, “have ever been conducted under parallel 
circumstances : a place not only not invested, but regularly relieved by 
fresh troops ; a besieging army not only not undisturbed by field 
operations, but incessantly threatened by the whole of the enemy’s 
force. No day or night elapsed without some new project for frustrating 
the operations of the siege; and during its continuance, the whole of 
the besieging army was accoutred, and the cavalry saddled, every night 
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from sunset to sunrise.” A breach having been made in the curtain to 
the left of the projecting works of the Delhi gate and part of the 
adjoining tower, Lord Cornwallis resolved to give the assault on the 
night of the 21st. 

f. 

It was bright moonlight—eleven was the hour appointed, and a whisper 
along the ranks was the signal appointed for advancing in profound silence ; 
the ladders were nearly planted, not only to ascend the faiisscbray but the 
projecting work on the right, before the garrison took the alarm ; and just as 
the serious struggle commenced on the breach, a narrow and circuitous way 
along a thin shattered wall had led a few men to the rampart on the left 
flank of its defenders, where they coolly halted to accumulate their numbers 
till sufficient to charge with the bayonet. The gallantry of thekilledar, who 
was in an instant at his post, protracted the obstinacy of resistance until he 
fell; but the energy of the assailants in front and flank at length prevailed. 
Once established on the ramparts, the flank companies proceeded as told 
off, by alternate companies to the right and left, where the resistance was 
everywhere respectable, until they met over the Mysore gate : separate 
columns then descended into the body of the place ; and at the expiration of 
an hour all opposition had ceased. 

On ascending the breach, a heavy column was observed on the left, 
advancing from the embankment described to attack the assailants in flank 
and rear ; but this also had been foreseen and provided for, and they were 
repulsed with great slaughter by the troops reserved for that special purpose ; 
a similar column, lodged in the covered way on the right, had been dispersed 
at the commencement of the assault by a body appointed to scour it and 
draw off the enemy^s attention from the breach ; and at the moment the 
flank companies had met over the Mysore gate, another column was 
perceived advancing along the sortie to enter and reinforce the garrison ; 
but a few shot from the guns on the ramparts announced that the place 
had changed masters. The carnage had been severe but unavoidable, 
particularly in the pressure of the fugitives at the Mysore gate, which at 
length was completely choked. 

The Sultan had warned the garrison to expect the assault, and moving 
at nightfall from his camp at Jigani, had conveyed his whole army to 
near the Bull temple, within a mile and a half of the Mysore gate, to 
support the place. But so rapidly was it carried that the fiigitive.s 
crowding out of the gate gave him the first intimation of its capture. 
Fears of an immediate advance on Seringapatam agitated the Sultan. 
He therefore despatched Krishna lUao, the treasurer, and Mir Sadak, 
the divan, to remove all the treasure and the harem to Chitaldroog; 
but his mother dissuaded from this step as betokening fear to the 
troops. But the obscene caricatures of the English, painted by his 
orders on the walls of the houses in the main streets, were effaced with 
whitewash; and the English boy.s, retained in violation of the treaty of 
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1784, who had been trained up to sing and dance, were strangled. 
His own people now began to fall away from him. Evidence of 
conspiracies came to light, and Krishna Rao, with his brothers, as well 
as others of the Hindu ministers, were in the next few days strangled or 
draggedT to death by elephants. Meanwhile, in order to form a junction 
with the cavalry from Nizam Ali, Lord Cornwallis moved north on the 
28th. Devanhalli and Chile Ballapur yielded to the English, and several 
palegars tendered their allegiance. 

The British force now prepared to march on Seringapatain, and Tipu 
took up a position on the Channapatna road, supported by the hill forts 
of Ramgiri and Sivangiri, with the view of opposing it. But Lord 
Cornwallis, unexpectedly marching by way of Kankanhalli, arrived 
without opposition at Arikere, 9 miles from Seringapatam, on the 13th 
of May. His route had been converted into a desolate waste, all the 
villagers and cattle being driven into the island of Sivasamudram, and 
every vestige of supplies or forage destroyed. The passage of the river 
at Arikere being impracticable, it was resolved to move to Kannainbadi, 
higher up ; for the double purpose of fording the river there and forming 
a junction with General Abercromby, who, advancing through the 
friendly country of Coorg, had taken Periyapatna. 

Tipu had always avoided a general action with the English, but 
goaded on to risk a battle for the capital, he took up a strong position 
between Karigatta and the river, to oppose the march of the English. 
Lord Cornwallis planned a night attack to turn his left flank and cut 
off his retreat, but the bursting of a tremendous storm threw the troops 
into confusion. A general engagement ensued the ne.xt day, the 15th, 
in which the English were completely victorious, and the Mysoreans, 
driven from every point, forced to take refuge on the island. Lord 
Cornwallis then moved to Kannambacli; but the incessant rain and 
exhausted supplies brought on so great a mortality of the cattle, and 
sickness in camp, as to* put a stop to all operations. He resolved, 
therefore, to bury the battering guns and retire to Bangalore till the 
rains were over. Abercromby w'as also forced to return to the coast. 
At Chinkurali, the two divisions of the Mahratta army, under Hari Pant 
and Parasu Ram Bhao, ihost unexpectedly made their appearance, and 
the sufferings of the troops were somewhat relieved by the supplies they 
brought. The Mahrattas had takeif Dharwar and reduced all the places 
north of the Tungabhadra. The army of Nizam Ali had captured 
Kopal, Bahddur Bandar and Ganjikota, and obtained the submission of 
all places in the north-east except Guramkonda. 

It was now arranged that the British should take possession of the 
hill forts and places in the east, in order to open free communication 
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with Madras; that the Mahrattas, who obtained a loan from the dovernor- 
General of 15 lakhs of rupees, should proceed to Sira under Parasu 
Ram Bhao and operate to the north-west, Hari Pant remaining with the 
English camp ; and that the Nizam’s force should operate to the north¬ 
east against (Turamkonda. Between July and January, the‘English, 
having taken Hosur, Rayakola and all places to the east, succeeded 
in capturing the hill forts of Nandidroog and Savandroog, deemed 
impregnable, as well as Hutridroog, Rdmgiri, Sivangiri and Hulyilr- 
droog. The Mahrattas, bent on plunder, after placing a corj)s in Dod 
Ballapur and one near Madgiri, and making some fruitless attempts 
against Chitaldroog, went off towards Bednur at the time they should, 
according to the plan concerted with the allies, have been marching to 
Seringapatam. Hole Honnur was taken by them, and near Shimoga a 
battle was fought, in which the Mysoreans were worsted. But the 
Mahratta detachment left at Madgiri was completely routed by a force 
under Kammar-ud-l)in, on which the garrison of Dod Ballapur withdrew 
to Bangalore in alarm, leaving the way open for a relief of Guram- 
konda. The Mysore forces sent south to act upon the communications 
of the English were generally unsuccessful, but Coimbatore surrendered 
after a long and brave defence, the garrison being marched off 
as prisoners to Seringapatam in violation of the terms of capitulation. 

All the arrangements for the siege of Seringapatam being now 
matured, communications free and supplies abundant, the English army 
under Lord Cornwallis marched from Hulyiirdroog on the 25th of 
January, 1792, accompanied by the Nizam’s force under one of his 
sons, Sikandar Jah, and a small party of the Mahrattas under Hari 
Pant. General Abercromby, who had returned to Malabar in . 
November, also marched from the head of the western passes on the 
22nd of January. 

Lord Cornwallis encamped on the 5th of J^ebruary 6 miles north of 
Seringapatam. The Sultan had made every effort to strengthen the 
defences during the past six months, and was now encamped on the 
north. He had persuaded himself that nothing decisive would be 
undertaken until the arrival of (General Abcrcromby’s army, now at 
Periyapatna. But Lord Cornwallis resolved t'o attack at once, on the 
night of the 6th. The English force was formed into three columns, 
without artillery, the centre beiftg commanded by the Governor- 
General in person. Under a brilliant moonlight, the three columns 
marched in dead silence, at about 8 o’clock, towards the Sultan’s 
encampment. The head of the centre column was discovered by his 
advanced outposts about 11, and they galloped back to give the alarm. 
But still perfect silence was preserved, while the pace was redoubled. 
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In a quarter of an hour the Mysore lines were entered. Though a 
damaging fire was opened on the advancing columns, they remained 
steady, and carried every point with the bayonet. The Mysoreans fled, 
panic-stricken. Victors and vanquished crossed the river and gained 
the islafid together, and would probably have entered the fort simulta¬ 
neously had not the gates been closed and the bridge drawn up to 
exclude the foe. The petta of Shahar Ganjam was taken with ease, as 
were all the batteries and redoubts, except one, which was the scene of 
a sanguinary struggle before its capture. 

The Sultan, at the commencement of this eventful night, had made 
his evening meal in a redoubt to the right of the spot where the centre 
columns had entered. On the first alarm he mounted, but before he 
could get news of the nature of the attack, the crowds of fugitives 
announced that the enemy had penetrated the camp. He fled 
precipitately to the ford, and barely succeeded in passing over before 
the advanced column of the enemy. Taking his station on an outwork 
of the fort which commanded the scene, he remained there till morning, 
issuing orders and spending one of the most anxious nights in his life. 
During the confusion 10,000 Coorgs, who had been forcibly converted, 
made their escape to their own country ; and a number of French and 
other Europeans, who had rendered unwilling obedience to Haidar and 
Tipu, seized the opportunity to gain their liberty. It so happened 
that a large treasure was in camp that night for the purpose of paying 
the troops next day. But it was all safely conveyed into the fort by 
the skill and ability of Purnaiya, although he was severely wounded. 

The whole of the next day the most vigorous attempts were made to 
dislodge the English from the island. 'Phe Sultan’s passionate appeal 
“ Have I no faithful servants to retrieve my honour ? ” was gallantly 
responded to by a body of 2,000 cavalry; but being foiled at every 
point, all the redoubts north of the river were evacuated the same 
night, and promptly occupied by the English. 

Various efforts at negotiation had been made by Tipu since Lord 
Cornwallis took command of the army, but they were not calculated to 
succeed. He now^ resumed the matter, but was informed that the release 
of the prisoners taken ’at Coimbatore in violation of promises was 
indispensable as a preliminary. He therefore set free the officers, and 
sent letters containing offers of peaoe by them. But—at the same time 
he secretly despatched a body of horsemen in disguise to penetrate to 
the English camp and assassinate the Governor-Cicneral. The plot was 
discovered and frustrated. 

General Abercromby crossed the river at Yedatore and joined the 
main army on the i6th, and the dispositions for the siege were rapidly 
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pushed on. Negotiations at the same time continued, and on the 22nd 
the envoys of Tipu brought him the ultimatum of the confederates, 
requiring the cession to the allies, from the countries adjacent to theirs, 
of one-half of the dominions which he possessed before the war; the 
payment of three crores and thirty lakhs of rupees, one-half imm’ediately, 
the remainder in three instalments of four months each; the release of 
all prisoners from the time of Haidar Ali; and the delivery of two of 
his sons as hostages. On the 23rd Tipu assembled all the principal 
officers in the mosque and sought their advice. 'I'hey unanimously 
offered to lay down their lives in defence of the capital, but hinted with 
various shades of expression that the army was disheartened and 
unreliable. After a great mental struggle, the preliminary articles, duly 
signed and sealed, were returned to Lord Cornwallis the same day. The 
two young princes surrendered as hostages, one aged ten and the other 
eight, were received in the English camp with every consideration due to 
their rank, and by Lord Cornwallis with all the tenderness of a father. 

The territories to be ceded formed a lengthened subject of discussion, 
and the claim of the English to Coorg so exasperated 'I'ipu* that the 
peace was on the point of being broken, when he yielded. The English 
obtained Malabar and Coorg, Dindigal and Baramahdl : the Mahratta 
boundary was extended to the Tungabhadra; Nizam Ali recovered his 
possessions to the north of that river and Kadapa to the south. Thus 
ended the third Mysore war. 

After the departure of the confederates, the Sultan, brooding over the 
heavy losses he had sustained and the deep wounds that had been 
inflicted on his pride, shut himself up for several days in an agony of 
despair. His first public act was to make arrangements regarding the 
money due under the treaty. It was resolved that one crore and ten 
lakhs of the total amount should be paid from the treasury, that sixty 
lakhs should be contributed by the army, and one crore and sixty lakhs 
by the civil officers and inhabitants at large under the head of nazarana. 
The oppression of the population in levying the last drove great numbers 
to seek an asylum in Baramahdl and other neighbouring districts, 
though there was a large balance standing in the accounts for several 
years afterwards. 

The Sultan’s caprice, fanaticism and spirit of innovation increased 
with his misfortunes, and were carfied to the verge of insanity. “ 7'he 
professed and formal regulations for the conduct of affairs had 
commenced before his departure from Mangalore, with the aid of his 
great innovator Zain-ul-Abidin ; and embraced, either directly or 

* “To which of the English possessions,’* he said, “ is Coorg adjacent ? Why do 
they not ask for the key of .Seringapatam ? ” 
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incidentally, every department in the science of government. Regula¬ 
tions military, naval, commercial and fiscal; police, judicature, and 
ethics; were embraced by the code of this modern Minos : and his 
reformation of the calendar and of the system of weights and measures, 
was to dlass him with those philosophical statesmen and sovereigns of 
whose useful labours the secretary had obtained some obscure intelli¬ 
gence. It may be briefly stated regarding the whole, that the name 
of every object was changed : of cycles, years, and months; weights, 
measures, coins; forts, towns; offices, military and civil, the official 
designations of all persons and things without one exception^'—a 
singular parody of what was transpiring in France. The administration 
itself was named the Sarkdr KJiodddad^ or (iod-given Oovernment. 
Persian was introduced for all words of command in the military 
regulations, and the same language used for the revenue accounts in 
preference to that of the country. The construction of a navy to vie 
with that of England was proposed. An improvement of the fortifica¬ 
tions of Seringapatam was also commenced, and labourers impressed 
from all parts of the country for the work. 

llie fiscal and revenue arrangements consisted principally in the 
prohibition of all exports and imports, for the protection of domestic 
trade; and the interdiction of the growth of poppy-seeds, with the 
abolition of liquor-shops to check intoxication. A board of trade was 
also organized, with a new code for its guidance; and it was in 
contemplation to have established something like a bank, while the 
State itself monopolized the profits of money-changers, l^nds and 
money allowances granted to Hindu pagodas, as well as the service 
inams of patels, were confiscated; and an income was raised by 
dividing the houses in the fort of Seringapatam into separate wards for 
different classes, and putting prices upon them. The revenue 
regulations of Chikka Deva Raja, however, remained unaltered ; but 
they were republished as the ordinances of the Sultan himself. He 
strove, in short, to obliterate every trace of the previous rulers. For 
this purpose even the fine irrigation works, centuries old, of the 
Hindu Rajas were to be destroyed and reconstructed in his own name. 

As regards selections fOr offices, the Sultan fancied that he could 
discover by mere look the capacity of a person, which naturally resulted 
in the most absurd blunders.* The^manner in which complaints were 

* All candidates for every department were ordered to be admitted and drawn up 
in line before him, when, looking steadfastly at them, he would as if actuated by 
inspiration call out in a solemn voice—“ Let the third from the left be Asoph of such 
a district; he with the yellow drawers understands naval affairs, let him l)e Mir e 
Yem, Lord of the Admiralty; he with the long beard and he with the red turban are 
but Amils, let them be promoted ” ; &c., &c.—Wilks, II, 289. 
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heard and disposed of may he illustrated by a single example. A 
number of ryots appeared on a certain occasion before their sovereign 
to complain of exaction. Mir Sadak, the divan, admitted the fact and 
said it was made on account of nasardna, which silenced the Sultan at 
once. The divan, however, holding out to the ryots a hope 6f future 
immunity, succeeded in inducing them to agree to pay thirty-seven and 
a half per cent, additional, and this circumstance being brought to the 
notice of Tipii as demonstrating the falsehood of their former complaint, 
the patcl or head man was hung on the spot, and the increase extended 
to the whole of the Mysore dominions. 

Hy 1794 the money due under the treaty was paid, and the hostages 
were returned to the Sultan at Devanhalli, now called Yusufabad. In 
1796 Chama Raja Wodeyar, the pageant Raja, died of smallpox. The 
practice of annually exhibiting him on the throne at the 1 )asara had 
been kept up, but now 'J"ipu considered the appointment of a successor 
unnecessary, removed the family to a mean dwelling and plundered the 
palace of everything. 

I'ipu next strained every nerve to form a coalition for the expulsion 
of the English from India. Embassies were despatched at various 
times to the Ottoman Porte and to the court of Kabul; letters were 
exchanged with Arabia, Persia, and Muscat; and agents employed at 
Delhi, Oude, Haidarabad and Poona, the object sought in the two last- 
named courts being twofold, namely, an alliance with the sovereigns 
themselves, and the seduction of their officers from them. Even the 
princes of Jodhpur, Jcypur and Kashmir did not escape an invitation 
to join this mighty coalition. The French in particular were repeatedly 
applied to. 

At last, in the early part of 1797, stress of weather drove a l^'rench 
privateer to the coast of Mangalore, having on board an obscure 
individual by name Ripaud. This person represented himself to be the 
second in command at the Isle of France, and being sent to Seringa- 
patam by Ghulam Ali, the former envoy to the court of France, was 
honoured with several interviews with the Sultan. In the course of 
these he took occasion to extol the powder and magnify the resources of 
his countrymen, and added that a considerable force was assembled at 
the Isle of France waiting for the Sultanas summons. Tipu took the 
hint, commissioned Ripaud to proceed to the Mauritius, conveying 
with him two servants as ambassadors to the (Government of that island, 
with letters. The embassy left Seringapatam in the month of April 
1797, but did not embark till October. 

The embassy reached the Isle of France in January 1798, and, in 
spite of the obvious necessity for secrecy, was openly received by 
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Malartic* the French Governor, with distinguished marks of respect 
The kurreetahs were read with all solemnity in a council, and were 
found to contain a proposal for a coalition to expel the English. To 
the great disappointment of the ambassadors, there was not a single 
soldier lA^ailable; but to make amends, the Governor sent the Directory 
at home a duplicate of the Sultan’s kurreetah, and deputed two officers, 
by name Chapuis and Dubuc, to reside at the court of Seringapatam. 
At the same time he issued a public proclamation, dated the 30th 
January, 1798, inviting the people of the island to join the Sultan’s 
standard. The result of these measures was that the embassy, which 
was intended to have conveyed an armament sufficient to have swept 
the English off the face of India, returned with ninety-four men, the 
refuse of the Isle of France, burning with a zeal for “ liberty and equality.” 

A Jacobin club was formed in Seringapatam, a tree of liberty set up 
crowned with the cap of liberty, and the Sultan, who looked upon the 
general denunciation of kings and rulers as directed against the English 
alone, enrolled as Citizen Tipu S?//tan» At the same time M. Dubuc 
himself was sent in July 1798 with two Muhammadan envoys to the 
French Directory. Buonaparte’s sudden invasion of F^gypt now took 
place, encouraging the hope of immediate French intervention ; and 
Dubuc, who did not actually .sail till the 7th of February, assured 
'Fipu that they must have already embarked on the Red Sea for his 
assistance. 

But Ford Mornington, then Governor-General, was fully aware of 
these hostile prei)arations ; and when a copy of Malartic’s proclamation 
reached his hands, deemed it high time to put a check on the Sultan’s 
designs. The French force at Haidarabad was dismissed by a master¬ 
stroke of policy, and the Nizam and Peshva united in stronger bonds of 
alliance with the British. This being effected, the Governor-General 
wrote to the Sultan on the 8th November, 1798, giving expression for 
the first time to the feelings awakened by his late proceedings in gentle 
and cautious language, informing him that certain precautions had been 
adopted for self-defence, offering to depute Major 1 )oveton on the part 
of the allies to explain the means by which a good understanding might 
be finally established, and desiring Tipu to state when he intended to 
receive him. 

On the loth of December he •wrote again, calling the Sultan’s 
attention to the above, and requesting to be favoured with a reply at 
Madras, whither the Earl of Mornington was about to proceed as 
being nearer the scene of action. On reaching Madras on the last day 
of the month, the Governor-General found a reply waiting for him, 
dated the 2Sth. This letter opened with the intimation of Tipu’s joy 
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at the brilliant naval victory of the Nile over the French, of Vhich he 
had been advised by the Governor-General, and a wish for greater 
success. He explained away the embassy to the Isle of France as 
being simply the trip of a merchantman that conveyed rice and 
brought back some forty artificers, an incident which, it wa& alleged, 
had been distorted by the French. The Sultan added also that he 
had never swerved from the path of friendship, and could not see 
more effectual measures for establishing it than those that already 
existed. 

The Governor-General replied on the 9th of January, 1799, exposing 
the whole affair of the mission to the Isle of France, which had 
rendered the demand of further security necessary ; expressing a wish 
still to listen to negotiations, and allowing one day's time for a reply, 
with a significant warning that “ dangerous conseciuences result from 
the delay of arduous affairs.” This letter was accompanied by a copy 
of the manifesto issued by the Ottoman Porte, declaring war against 
the French. After a lapse of more than a month, or on the 13th of 
1 ^‘ebruary, 1799, the Sultan replied, with utter disregard, that he was 
proceeding on a hunting excursion, and desired that Major Doveton 
might be sent slightly attended.” The Governor-General, interpreting 
this as contempt and as an effort to gain time, ordered at once the 
march of the troops, informing the Sultan of the same. 

Tipu first went to Maddur to oppose the Carnatic army, but 
subsequently changing his mind, left a detachment at that place under 
Purnaiya and Sayyid Sahib, and hastened in three days to Periyapatna 
to meet the Bombay force under General Stuart, who had already 
ascended into Coorg. The romantic Raja of Coorg discerned on the 
morning of the 5th March, from the summit of the Siddesvara hill, 
the plain near Periyapatna dotted with tents, including a green one, 
and flew to the English with the news. But the dawn following 
I'ipu's force was in motion. A fog and the dense jungle screened its 
approach till the advanced British line was attacked both in front and 
rear. The small band sustained the conflict for several hours, till 
General Stuart coming up, the Mysoreans were entirely routed. 

Meantime, in the east. General Harris ifi command of the grand 
army crossed the Mysore frontier by way of Rdyakota unopposed, and 
selecting the Kankdnhalli road, Kirrived with his troops on the 27th 
March, 1799, at Malvalli, within forty miles of Seringapatam. Here 
the Mysorean army was drawn up on the heights two miles west of the 
town, and threatened the advance. A general action ensued, from 
which Tipu was forced to retreat with loss. 

Anticipating that the British army would take the same route to the 
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capital which had been taken in 1792, Tipu had destroyed all the 
forage in that direction, but (ieneral Harris defeated his project by 
crossing the Kaveri at Sosile. When the intelligence of this skilful 
movement reached the ears of the Sultan, he was deeply dejected. 
Assemblfng a council of his principal officers at Bannur, “We 
have,” he observed with great emotion, “now arrived at our last 
stage”—intimating that there was no hope. “What is your deter¬ 
mination?” “To die with you,” was the universal reply, and the 
meeting broke up bathed in tears, as if convened for the last time. 
In accordance with the deliberation of this assembly, the Sultan 
hastened to the southern point of the island, and took up his position 
at the village of Chandagdl; but General Harris again thwarted his 
plans, and making a circuit to the left, safely reached the ground 
towards the west, occupied by General Abercromby in 1792, and sat 
down before the capital on the 5th April, or exactly in the space of a 
month from the date of his crossing the frontier. 

Since the year 1792 a new line of intrenchments had been con¬ 
structed on this side of the fort, from the Daulat Bagh to the 
Periyapatam bridge, within six or seven hundred yards from the fort, 
thus avoiding the fault of the redoubts in 1792, which were too 
distant to be supported by the guns of the fort. The Sultanas infantry 
was now encamped between these works and the river, and on the 
same evening on which the British army took up its position a portion 
was attacked by Colonel Wellesley, the future hero of A\^aterloo. 
Although this first attempt failed, success was achieved on the 
following morning, and strong advanced posts were established within 
1,800 yards of the fort, with their left on the river and their right at 
Sultanpet. 

General Stuart safely effected his junction with the main army on 
the 14th, notwith.standing the active and well-conducted exertions of 
the Mysore cavalry under Kammar-ud-Din Khan to check his progress. 
He took up his position on the north side of the fort. The regular 
siege may be said to date from the 17th, and it was decided ultimately 
to storm at the western angle, across the river. 

Tipu, in order to op6n communications, had written to General 
Harris on the 9th, affecting ignorance of the cause of hostilities; on 
which he was referred to the Govertior-General's letters. He now on 
the 20th proposed a conference, and was furnished in reply with the 
draft of a preliminary treaty, to be executed in twenty-four hours, the 
principal conditions of which were—the cession of half of his 
remaining territories, the payment of two crores of rupees in two 
instalments, and the delivery of four of his sons and four of his 
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principal officers as hostages. But the time passed without his 
accepting it. A sortie on a large scale was repulsed by the besiegers, 
who pushed on their operations with vigour, till on the 27th the 
Mysoreans were driven from their last exterior line of defence. 

The Sultan now again attempted negotiation, and was inforhied that 
the terms previously offered would be held open until three o^clock 
next day, but no longer. From this time despair seemed to brood 
over him. Supernatural aid was sought both by the incantations of 
Brahmans and the prayers of Muhammadan mullas, while the stars 
were consulted and solemn ceremonies of divination performed with 
the view of ascertaining what was decreed in the book of fate. But 
his officers were more alive to their duty at such a crisis. Meanwhile 
the approaches and breaching batteries of the besiegers were steadily 
advancing, and, on the morning of the 2nd of May, began to form the 
breach, which next day was reported practicable. 

Before daybreak on the memorable 4th of May the assaulting party, 
consisting of two thousand four hundred and ninety-four Europeans, 
and one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven natives, under the 
command of (General Baird, had taken their stand in the trenches, 
with scaling-ladders and other implements ready. The .Sultan had 
persuaded himself the assault would never be made by daylight. One 
o’clock, however, had been de<'idcd on as the hour. 

At that precise moment (iencral Baird, eager to avenge the hard¬ 
ships he had suffered within the walls of Seringapatam and the secret 
massacre of his countrymen, stepped forward from the trenches in full 
view of both armies, and drawing his sword, called on the soldiers in a 
tone which thrilled along the trenches to “follow him and prove 
vrorthy of the British name.” His men rushed at once into the bed of 
the river. Though immediately assailed by musketry and rockets, 
nothing could withstand their ardour, and in less than seven minutes 
the forlorn hope reached the summit of the breach, and there hoisted 
the British flag, which proclaimed to the world that the fate of Mysore 
was decided. 1 

For fourteen days preceding, the Sultan, who could not be 
convinced that the fall of his capital was so‘near at hand, had taken 
up his quarters in the inner partition of the Kalale Diddi, a water gate 
through the outer rampart on the 'north face of the fort. 'J'he general 

^ The capture of Seringapatam and glorious termination of the Mysore war were 
celebrated with great rejoicings and a day of puldic thanksgiving throughout the 
British possessions, and the anniver.s;iry of the event was specially observed for 
many years after. As an indication of the progress made in communications since 
that time it may be noted that the news rlid not reach Emdon till the 13th of 
September. 
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charge of'the angle attacked had been committed to Sayyid Sahib, his 
father-in-law, assisted by Sayyid Oaffur, formerly an officer in the 
British service, who was taken prisoner with Colonel Braithwaite and 
was now serving Tipu. The eldest of the princes, with Purnaiya, 
commanded a corps intended to disturb the northern attack, and the 
second prince was in charge of the Mysore gate and the southern face 
of the fort, while Kammar-ud-din was absent watching Colonel Floyd. 
Sayyid Sahib had sent a message in the morning that the fatal hour of 
storming was drawing nigh, but the Sultan replied that it would not be 
by daylight. He had ordered his midday repast, but had scarcely 
finished it when the report was made to him of the actual assault. 
Hastily arming, he heard that Sayyid fiaffur had been killed. “ Sayyid 
Gaffur was never afraid to die,” he said, and ordered another officer to 
take his place. He then mounted the northern rampart with a few 
attendants and eunuchs, and when within two hundred yards of the 
breach fired several times with his own hands at the assailants, under 
cover of a traverse. But seeing that his men had either fled or lay 
dead, and that the assailants were advancing in great numbers, he 
retired along the rampart, slightly wounded, and meeting one of his 
favourite horse.s, mounted him and proceeded eastward till he came to 
the gateway leading into the inner fort, which he entered with a crowd 
of fugitives. 

A deadly volley was i)Oured into this crowded passage by a portion 
of the storming party. Tipu received a second and third wound, and 
his horse was struck, while the faithful Raja Khan, who still clung to 
his master’s side, was also hit. Raja Khan advised him to discover 
himself. “Are you mad? Be silent,” was the prompt reply. He 
then made an effort to disengage his master from the saddle, but both 
master and servant fell in the attempt on a heap of dead and dying. 
Tipu’s other attendants obtained a palankeen and placed him in it, but 
he contrived to move out of it. While he lay with the lower part of 
his body buried underneath the slain, the gold buckle of his belt 
excited the cupidity of a soldier, wffio attempted to seize it. Tipu 
snatching up a sword made a cut at him, but the grenadier shot him 
through the temple, and thus terminated his earthly career. He was 
then in his forty-seventh year and had reigned seventeen years. 

So long as the Sultan was present,* a portion of his troops on the 
north side made efforts at resistance, and his French corps persevered 
in it for some titne longer, but they were soon quelled. Immediately 
after the assault. General Baird hastened to the palace in the hope of 
finding the Sultan. The inmates, including two princes who were 
themselves ignorant of his fate, solemnly denied his presence, but the 
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doubts of the General were not satisfied. The princes were assured of 
protection and removed under military honours to the British camp, 
and the palace was thoroughly searched with the exception of the 
zenana, but all to no purpose. At last the General’s threats extorted 
from the unwilling killedar the disclosure of the secret that thfe Sultan 
lay wounded in the gate ; and here, after a search in the promiscuous 
and ghastly heap of slain, the body was discovered. It was removed to 
the palace in a palankeen and next day consigned with all military 
honours to its last resting-place, at the Lai Bagh by the side of Haidar 
Ali. The solemn day closed with one of the most dreadful storms that 
ever visited this part of the country. 

“ Haidar was born to create an empire ; Tipu to lose one,”—was 
the proverbial opinion, based on the prediction of the former and an 
observation of their respective characters. It was justified by the 
events, and forcibly sums up the merits of the two Musalman rulers of 
Mysore. 

Compared with his father, who often lamented his son’s defects, 
ripu was weak both in mind and character. In person he was neither 
so tall nor so robust as Haidar, and his comple.xion was darker. His 
hanrls and feet were small and delicate, his eyes large and full, but he 
had a short thick neck and was slightly inclined to corpulence. His 
face was clean shaven, except for a thin line on the upper lip, and, 
unlike his father, he retained his eyebrows and eyelashes. In dress 
he generally affected simplicity and made this the rule for his courtiers 
also. His turban, which was latterly green, was fastened in, in the 
Mahratta fashion, by a white handkerchief tied over the top and under 
the chin. He was very garrulous, and spoke in loud and sharp tones, 
laying down the law on every conceivable topic. 

There is a popular idea that as Haidar means lion (a name of ’Ali, 
the son-in-law of Muhammad), so Tipu means tiger, but this appears 
to be a mistake. He was named Tipu after a holy man whose shrine 
is at Arcot, near which Haidar was when he heard of the birth of his 
son at Devanhalli. The tiger, however, was adopted by Tipu as 
emblematic. His throne was in the form of a tiger, with the head life- 
size, in gold,^ and tigers’ heads formed the capitals of the eight pillars 
supporting the canopy. His own uniform and that of his soldiers was 
covered with the tiger stripe, and this was also engraved on his guns 
and other articles. Tigers were chained at the entrance to his palace, 
and he is declared to have said that he would rather live two days as a 
tiger than two centuries as a sheep. 

1 Now at Windsor Castle; also the humd^ or bird of paradise, covered with jewels, 
which glittered at the top of the canopy. 
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He was a good horseman and active in the field: also very 
industrious in writing, the pen being scarcely ever out of his hand. 
He could speak fluently Hindustani, Kannada, and Persian, but 
though the range of his studies w^as limited, he vainly regarded himself 
as one of the wasest of men. And so great ^vas his conceit that he 
also imagined himself to be one of the most handsome. He affected 
an acquaintance wnth every known subject, and himself wrote detailed 
instructions on the most diversified matters, both civil and military, to 
all his subordinates. His rage for innovations, which has already been 
illustrated in the account of his reign (see above, p. 409) unsettled 
everything, \vhile his dark and cruel bigotry l)linded his perceptions, 
threw power into unworthy hands, and alienated from him whole classes 
of the most imj)ortant of his subjects. Though perhaps he deceived 
himself into a belief that his measures \vcie for the good of the 
j)eople, they were really the outcome of caprice and sclf-conceit, 
which at length gave rise to suspicions of aberration of the mind. 

The town suffered plunder for a day, and at last guards having been 
placed over the houses of the respectable persons, and four of the 
plunderers executed, the soldiery w’as effectually restrained, and 
tranquillity restored. This event was followed by the surrender cf 
Fatteh Haidar, the eldest of the sons of Tipu, and of Purnaiya, Kamar- 
ud-Din Khan and other officers, on the following day. Circ'ular orders 
>vcre issued by (General Harris, accomi)anied by communications from 
the Meer Soodoor, to the officers in charge of the different forts in the 
territories, to deliver their charges to the Pritish authorities, and giving 
them general assurance of favour and j)rotection. Hy these means the 
country .submitted, the ryots returned to their peaceful occupations, 
and the land had rest from the incessant warfare of the past fifty years. 

The disposal of the coiKjuered territories engaged attention next. 
After a mature deliberation of the various interests involved in the 
question, the restoration of the descendant of the Rajas of Mysore to 
the sovereignty, under British protection, of a part of the dominions, 
and the division of the remainder between the allies, were the measures 
re.solved upon.' The British share consisted of all the districts below' 
the (Ihats lying between their pos.sc.ssions on the eastern and w'c.stern 
coast.s, namely, Kanara, Coimbatore, ^S:c., w'ith such posts and fortresses 
as commanded the passes ; and the ^island of Seringa pa tarn. To the 
Nizam were assigned the districts of Cutti and Gtiramkonda, bordering 
on the cessions made in 1792, together with all the country north from 

' By a CommLssion composed of Cicncral Harris, Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the 
Honourable Henry Welle.sley, Lieut.-Colonel William Kirkpatrick, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Barr>’ Close, the Nizam concurring. 
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Chitalclroog and Sira. For the Mahrattas, whose forces were not 
present at the siege, were reserved, on certain conditions, Harpanhalli, 
Sunda and Aiiegundi, with parts of the dis'tricts of Chitaldroog and 
Bedniir above the Ghdts; but as they would not agree to the terms of 
the proposed treaty renouncing a claim to plunder, these districts were 
divided between the British and the Nizam. 

The sons of Tipu were provided with liberal allowances, and 
removed from the scene of their former greatness to the fortress of 
Vellore.* The principal officers of the late (.lovernment were divided 
into three classes, according to their respective ranks, and pensioned; 
the stipends varying from three thousand to two hundred and ten star 
pagodas per annum. To Mir Kamar-iid-Din Khan were assigned two 
jagirs, one from the Company and the other from the Nizam, and he 
was permitted to reside at Guramkonda. Piirnaiya, who had been the 
principal financial minister under the late (lOvernment, having given 
satisfactory proof of his readiness to serve the new one in the same 
capacity, it was deemed advisable to appoint him Divan to the young 
Ki'ija.- All negotiations regarding the revival of the kingdom of 
Mysore were considerately ])ostponed till the departure of the sons of 
the Sultan from the capital, which took place on the i8th of June, 1799. 

(Subsequently, in t8oo, the Nizam ceded to the British the territories 
acquired from Mysore in 1792 and 1799, in return for a force of British 
troops to be stationed at Haidarabad. And in 1803 Holalkere, 
Mayakonda, and Harihar districts were given to Mysore by the British 
(Government in exchange for parts of Punganur, Wynad, Yelusavirasime, 
and some other places contiguous to their boundary.) 

'J'he Brahmans having fixed uj)on the 30th of June as the most 
auspicious day for placing Krishna Raja Wodeyar on the masnad^ the 
ceremony was performed at Mysore at noon on that day by tlie Com¬ 
missioners, headed by General Harris, and accompanied by Mir Alam 
(the representative of the Nizam), under three volleys of musketry 
from the troops on the spot and a royal salute from the guns of 
Seringapatam. The deportment of the young prince, the despatch 
on the subject says, was remarkably decorous. Some high Musal- 
man officers of the late Government sjx)ntaneously attended on 
the occasion. The inauguration having taken place under an open 
pandal, the spectators were very numerous, and it would be difficult to 

* Five years later, on the occurrence of the nuuiny at Vellore, they were removed 
to Calcutta. 

Tirunial Rao, previously referred to (j). 399), was also a candidate for this office, 
with the sup])ort of the Rani. But a letter on the subject was sent to her by Mr. 
Webbe, in Mahratta, signed S^rl Vch (in Devanagari characters), and Tirumal Rao 
was liberally pensioned. He lived at Madras till his death in 1815. 
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describe the joy which was visible in the countenances of all the 
Hindus present. 

The rebuilding of the old palace of Mysore was at the same time 
commenced. 1 )r. Buchanan, writing in May 1800, says, “It is now so 
far advifnccd as to be a comfortable dwelling, and I found the young 
prince seated in it on a handsome throne. He has very much recovered 
his health, and though he is only between six and seven years of age, 
speaks and behaves with great propriety and decorum. From Indian 
etiquette, he endeavours in public to preserve a dignified gravity of 
countenance; but the attentions of Colonel ('lose, the Resident, make 
him sometimes relax, and then his face is very lively and interesting.” 

Purnaiya was now Divan and Regent, Colonel (afterwards Sir 
Barry) Close^ was Resident, and Colonel Arthur Wellesley (the future 
Duke of Wellington) commanded the Division. 'The combined 
Influence of such a triad was a .sufficient guarantee for all that could 
render the State secure and prosperous. The disturbances caused by 
the. Aigur chief in Manjarabad, and by Dhundia AVahag- in the north¬ 
west were soon (juelled. l^urnaiya’s thorough knowledge of the 
resources of the country enabled him to add materially to the revenue, 
which was further swelled by the .sale of the large stores of sandalwood 
which had accumulated for several years owing to Tipu’s prohibition of 
its export from his dominions; so that although the Mysore State, 
according to treaty, kept a considerable body of troops in the field 
(luring the Mahratta war, the treasury continued to fill. “'Phe 


* Uc Ciiine out as a cadet in 1771, and was in Tclliclicrry during its .dege by 
Haidar : scrvcil as Dcjnity-Adjulant-CIcMicral with the army before .Scringajiatam in 
1792, and as .\djulant-CIcncral at the final cajUiire in 1799. He was then apjioinled 
Resident in Mysore. In 1801 he was transferred as Resident to I’oona, where he 
remained till his retirement in iSll, and died in Kngland in 1813. He was an 
accomplished Arabic and Persian scholar. Closepet is nameil after him. 

* He was a Mahratta by descent, and a native of Channagiri. I'rom 1780 he 
served as a horseman in Haidar's army, but during the invasion of Lord C.'ornwallis 
decam])ed with a few followers and as much booty as they couUl get hold of to 
Dharwar, where he lived by ]>lundering. In 1794 he was inducei! to come to 
Seringajialam with the jirospect of being received into Tipu's service with all his 
followers, consisting of two hundred horse. But refusing to embrace Islam, he was 
forcibly converted and thrust into prison. At the caj^ture of .Seringajxitam he was 
found chained to the wall like a wild beasV, and the British soldiers out of j^ity at 
once freed him. He then esca])ed to the Mahratta country, and collecting a large 
force committed many dejireilations in the north-west. In 1800, having assumed 
the title of “ King of the Two Wtirlds,” he threatened the Mysore frontier with a 
body of 5 ,CKX) horse. Colonel Wellesley went against him, and jHirsuing him for 
months from point to point without being able to come up with him, at last succeeded 
in surprising him, when this freebooter’s army was entirely routeil and he himself 
killed in a cavalry charge led in i)er.son by his distinguished opiwnent. 

E E 2 
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settlement of Mysore,” as Major Wilks remarks, “ was distifiguished 
from all preceding measures of British policy, was quoted with 
applause in the remotest parts of India, and was acknowledged with 
unlimited gratitude by the people to be governed, by leaving every 
office, civil and military, to be filled by the natives themseWies, with 
the single guard of those powers of interi)Osition in the internal affairs 
of the government which were reserved by a special provision of 
the treaty. . The experiment was new, and with relation to its 
remote consequences, of momentous importance.” It was, therefore, 
no little satisfaction to tlie (lovernor-deneral, the Marquess of 
Wellesley, in 1804, to record it as his deliberate declaration, that 
during the past five years, “the affairs of the government of 
Mysore had been conducted with a degree of regularity, wisdom, 
discretion and justice unparalleled in any Native State in India.” 

Of the young prince himself we obtain a further glimpse in 1S06, 
from Colonel IV'elsh’s account of a procession from Nanjangud to 
Kalale. “ The young Rajah,” he writes, “ was now twelve years old, 
and as promising a boy as I ever beheld ; indeed. Major Wilks, who 
was a man of sense and refinement, declared he had never known 
a finer youth, European or native. His manners were fiir above his 
age, but he was then under the tutelage of the ('elebrated I’oorniah. . 
During the procession, whii'h took jdace on horseback, old Eoorniah 
checked the ardour of the Rajah, and we moved at a snail's pace for 
the first three miles, when this fine boy, longing for a galh^), obtained 
his guardian’s leave, exchanged his State turban for a [ilain one, and 
disengaging himself from several valuable chains and jewels which 
decorated his person, gave his horse the whij), and commenced a 
which he managed with grace and dexterity, while we formed 
a ring outside and enjoyed the exhibition. After indulging himself for 
a few minutes, in which we much admired his manliness, he resumed 
his dress, and we proceeded in state to the end of the march.” ^ 

Beyond advice from the Resident, little interference with internal 
affairs was called for during the administration of Rurnaiya, which 
continued till 18ii. “The knowledge of the right of interposing had 
proved sufficient of itself to prevent any frequent or urgent necessity 
for its exercise, and to secure in a respectable degree the protection 
of the people in the enjoyniefft of their most important rights.” 
Purnaiya’s system of government was no doubt absolute; and, as a 
financier, the accumulation of surplus revenue presented itself to him 
as a prime end to be attained. It may be questioned, therefore, 

' Military Reminiscences^ from a Journal of Forty Years'* Active Serz>ice in the 
East Indies. By Colonel James Welsh. 
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whether he did not to some extent enrich the treasury at the expense 
of the State, by narrowing the resources of the people ; for by i8i i he 
had amassed in the public coffers upwards of two crores of rupees. He 
was a minister of the old school, and viewed with chagrin any attempts 
which Ae Raja, as he came to years of discretion, made to assert his 
prerogatives. ^J'his i)rovoked the resentment of the young Raja, 
surrounded as he was by parasites who constantly urged him to take 
the government into his own hands. In i8ii he expressed to the 
Resident a wish to govern for himself. The Resident endeavoured to 
secure a share in the administration for l^urnaiya, but the latter 
declined further office, and retired to Seringapatam, where he .soon 
after died, on the 28th of March 1812. Old and infirm, after a life of 
unusual activity and care, “ I am going to the land of my fathers,” was 
the trancjuil message he sent a few days before to his friend Colonel 
Hill, the Commandant of the fort. ‘‘ Say that I am travelling the 
same road,” was the reply returned, and he survived the minister but a 
short time. 

riirnaiya was a brahman of the Madhva sect, descended from a family 
of the C.k)imbatore country. His talents were rec(^gnized by Haidar, 
and he was made not only minister of finance, but was also put in charge 
of the c<.)mmissariat. He was short and stout in person, but much more 
active than brahmans in general are, and Haidar rewarded him with a 
grant of the village of Maruhalli (south-west of Mysore). His tact and 
the influence he had acquired are well illustrated by the course he 
jiursued, already related, at the death of Haidar, and the means he 
took to secure the succession to 'Fipu. His services to the latter were 
of the Iiighest value, and next to Mir Sadak he enjoyed greater power 
under the Sultan than any other person. I 5 ut he was in no small 
danger from the bigotry of his master. For the Sultan, it is .said, once 
proposed to him to become a Mmsalman. “ 1 am }our servant,” 
replied I’urnaiya, and hastily withdrew. The Sultan’s mother, who 
had great influence with her son, on hearing of wiiat had occurred, 
strongly remonstrated with him on his folly, and he had the sense to 
see the danger of proceeding any further in the matter. It must have 
l)een with a sense of relief, therefore, that Turnaiya, when, after the fall 
of Seringapatam, he w^as summoned to surrender, and assured that he 
had no cause to be alarmed, replied, “ How’ can 1 hesitate to 
surrender to a nation who are the protectors of my tribe from Kasi to 
Rames varam ? ” d'he subsequent distinguished career of Purnaiya has 
been made plain by our history. In 1807 he w\is offered a jagir in 
recognition of his services, .and chose the fertile tract of Yelandur, on 
the borders of Mysore and Coimbatore. 
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Mr. Josiah Webbe had been appointed Resident in Mysore in succes¬ 
sion to Colonel Close, but only consented to hold the office temporarily^ 
as he was anxious to leave India. Until his arrival Mr. J. H. Peile 
acted as Resident for a few months. Mr. Webbe had been for many 
years Chief Secretary to the (Government of Madras, and was intimately 
concerned in all the transactions of the south from the days of Haidar. 
He left Mysore to fj;o as Resident to Nagpore, and from there went 
in June 1804, to relieve Malcolm at (Gwalior, where he fell sick and 
died at a critical time in the spring of 1805. An obelisk erected to- 
his memory by Purnaiya is conspicuous to the north of Seringapatam. 

Major (afterwards Sir John) Malcolm^ became Resident of Mysore at 
the beginning of 1803, but was destined to continue as an actor on a 
far wider stage, and was one of the foremost men of his day in India. 
Only the briefest outline can here be given of his illustrious career.. 
Serving in the army before Seringaj)alani in 1792, he was selected by 
Lord Cornwallis to be Persian inteq^reter with the Nizam’s contingent. 
He returned to England in 1794, and came out with (General (Sir 
Alured) Clarke next year as Military Secretary on the secret expedition 
destined for India, in which the ships were driven out of their course 
to South America, and eventually arrived off the Cape of (Good Hoj.)e 
at a most opportune moment, which enabled them to decide the 
contest with the Dutch that made the Cape a British cx^lony. He 
continued as Military Secretary under (General Harris at Madras, and 
in 1798 was appointed Assistant Resident at Haidarabad, where he 
nearly lost hi.s life in carrying out the disbandment of the French 
forces. In 1799 he was First Secretary to the Commissioners for the 
settlement of Mysore (Captain Fhomas Munro being the other), and 
immediately after was sent as FGnvoy to Persia by the (Governor-( General, 
Lord Wellesley, wffio had early discerned his abilities. In March 1803,. 
he joined the army of (General Wellesley, marching against theMahrattas,. 
at Harihar, as representative of the (Governor-(General, and was after¬ 
wards sent on a mission to Bombay. Thus it was not till November 
1804 that he came to Mysore itself, and after the stirring events in which. 

* He was of a Scotch family and not thirteen wheiFtaken by his uncle before the 
Directors of the East India Comjxiny in 1781 for a eadetshij). They were al){)iit to 
refuse a commission in their army to su4'h a boy, but on one of the Directors in a 
disparaging manner saying to him, “ Why, my little man, what would you do if you 
met Haidar AH ?” “ I’d out with my sword and cut off his head,” w^as the unex¬ 

pected reply, on which they ixissed him at once. Hoy Malcolm, as he was called,, 
became very popular and develoiDed great talents. When sent in charge v)f the escort 
for exchange of prisoners with Tipu, the officer of the opposite party, seeing such a 
.stripling, asked where the commanding officer was. “ I am the commanding officer,” 
was the answer he was astonished to receive. 
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he had been engaged was turning his thoughts to a life of literary leisure 
and the compilation of his History of Persia, when, in March 1805, he 
was again summoned to Calcutta by the Governor-Cieneral, and was 
employed in negotiations with Holkar and Sindiah. In fact, “ send 
Malcolm ” had come to be the remedy proposed for every emergency. 
He returned to Mysore in April 1807, and was married there in July 
to the daughter of an officer in Madras. Put in February 1808, he 
was a second time sent to Persia. Returning to Madras in 1809, he 
was ordered to Masulii)atam to repress the mutiny of the European 
regiment, and was afterwards reappointed to Persia. In t 812 he received 
five years’ furlough to England. On his return to India he was engaged 
in operations against the Pindarisand Mahrattas, and in 1819 took charge 
of the administration of Central India. He went home again in 1822, 
and was subsequently appointed (Governor of Pombay. After a most 
distinguished career in India^ he retired to England in 1831, entered 
Parliament, and died in London of influenza in 1833. A statue of him 
by Chantrey was erected in W'estminster Abbey and one in Bombay. 

He was very tall and strong, and of untiring activity in body and mind. 
Simple, manly, generous and accessible to all, he was universally beloved 
both by Europeans and natives. Colonel Welsh, who met him at 
Belgaum at the end of 1828, when he was Governor of Bombay, says, 
“ He proved to be the .same honest John Malcolm 1 knew twenty-five 
years ago, in General Wellesley’s army. All the fire, strength and activity 
of youth, with tho.se abilities which enable him to transact his business 
in less time than most other men would take to consider about it.'’ 

During the prolonged absence of the permanent Resident the duties 
of the office were ably discharged by Major Mark Wilks, whose 
History of My.sore is a monument of his knowledge of and interest in 
the country. In about 1808 he went to haigland and afterwards 
became Governor of St. Helena, an appointment which he held till the 
imprisonment on that island of the Emperor Napoleon Buonaparte. 
He was succeeded at Mysore by the Hon. Arthur H. Cole, who had 
been the Assistant Re.sident. This gentleman, a connection of the 
Earls of Enniskillen, held the position of Resident for many years, but 
I have not been able 'to obtain any particular information about 
him, except that I believe he had been in Parliament. On leaving 
Mysore he went to the Mauritius. * In 1825 Mr. J. A. Casamaijor, of 

' The Duke of Wellington, writing to him in 1824, says, “ I can answer for it that 
from the year 1796 no great transaction has taken place in the East in which you have 
not played a principal, most useful, conspicuous and honourable part; and you have 
in many .services, diplomatic as well as military, Ixjen distingui.shed by successes, any 
one of which in ordinary circumstances w'ould have been deemed sufficient for the life 
of a man.*’ 
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the Madras Civil Service, was Resident, and continued so till 1834, 
\vhen he was transferred to Travancore.^ 

To return to the Raja of Mysore. Krishna Raja Wodeyar, then 
about sixteen years of age, commenced his rule under the most 
favourable auspices, with a treasury well filled and the good wishes 
of the whole country. Flatterers and parasites, however, gained 
too ready an ear, and in 1814 the Resident was compelled to 
report that the Raja had already dissipated on worthless persons 
the treasure accumulated by J'urnaiya, while the pay of his troops 
was several months in arrears. Though possessed of great natural 
intelligence, he lacked the administrative ability which was essential 
for governing the country, and was yet too jealous to delegate 
the necessary authority to the Divan. AVhile the Resident’s advice 
was disregarded, a lute player named \"enkat Subbaiya, and other 
indifferent characters, obtained an extraordinary influence over him. 
'Fhe disinteiestcd counsels of the few res])ectable native gentlemen at 
his court met with no more attention than those of the Resident, and 
although sharply rebuked by the llritish (Government and warned of 
the inevitable result of his extravagance and sensuality, the Raja 
turned a deaf ear to all remonstrance. In 1817 he was foolish enough 
to enter into political intrigues which gave umbrage to the British, 
though they did not proceed from want of loyalty on his part. 

(Colonel Welsh, an eye-witness whom we liave already quoted, 
writing of Bangalore so early as October 1811, says, ‘‘'Fhe Rajah of 
Mysore paid us a visit for the races, accompanied by the Hon. A. Cole 
and his staff. , I have formerly mentioned this prince as a most 
promising youth; I much fear he has now broken that promise, for, 
so far as outward appearance goes, no two beings could be more 
different.” Again, writing in 1830, he says:—“The after-life of this 
prince, I am truly sorry to slate, has not fulfilled the promise of his 
youth, . I must own I had never felt such a predilection for 
any native as for this young Rajah ; and Major Wilks’s accounts of the 
proofs he gave of good sense and honourable feeling made an 
impression on my mind which led me afterwards to hope, when hope 
was vain; for on acquiring the entire management, he threw himself 
into the most improper hands, and disregarded the advice of his 
real friends to such a degree that some of the most important stations 
were filled by low and insignificant wretches, and the whole country 
groaned under oppression. . He has long ruled his own kingdom, 

* lie eventually retired to the Nilagiri Hills, where in 1842 he bought the resi¬ 
dence and property of the (Governor, Lt»rd hlphinstone, at Kaity, and at his death 
in 1849 bequeathed it to the Basel Lutheran Mission. 
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and withVblc and honourable advice, which he has never wanted in Major 
Wilks's successors, might have acquired a name among his subjects 
equal to that of his virtuous minister (Poorniah); but he has miserably 
failed, and those who now frequent that once well-regulated country 
hear nothing but complaints against the Sovereign in every village.” 

“ All remonstrances failed to check the Raja’s downward course. 
High offices of State were sold to the highest bidder, while the people 
were oi)pressed by the system of s/iarii\ which had its origin under 
Purnaiya’s regency. Sharli was a contract made by the Amildar that 
he would realize for the (Government a certain amount of revenue; 
that if his collections should fall short of that amount he would make 
gootl the deficiency, and that if they exceeded it the surplus should be 
paid to the (Government. The amount which the Amildar thus 
engaged to realize was generally an increase on what had been 
obtained the year preceding. In the inuchalika or agreement the 
Amildar usually bound himself not to oppress the ryots, nor impose 
any new taxes, nor compel the ryots to purchase the (Government 
share of grain, but this proviso was merely formal; for any violation 
of the contractors in any of these points when represented to the 
(Government was taken no notice of. The consequence was that the 
ryots became impoverished, the revenues more embarrassed, and the 
Amildars themselves frequently suffered losses. The distress arising 
from this state of things, and from the neglect of duties incumbent 
ui)on (Government, fell heavily upon the ryots, who groaned under the 
oi)pression of every tyrannical sharti 1 ^'aujdar and Amildar.” 

As another instance of maladministration which prevailed it may be 
mentioned that the courts of justice had no power to pass sentence, 
their prerogative being limited to the mere finding of guilty or not guilty. 
1 'he Raja, who had retained the power of passing sentenc:e, was too 
indolent to attend to business, and the result was that the jails 
remained for years crowded with prisoners who, if guilty at all, were 
only guilty of light offences. 

Once, in 1825, the venerable Sir Thomas Munro, (Governor of 
Madras, actuated by a sincere desire to avert the ruin which threatened 
the Raja, visited Mysore' and remonstrated personally with him. In 
his minute upon the interview, he writes, “ I concluded by saying 
that the disorder of the Rajah’s affairs had reached such a height as 
would justify the (Government in acting upon the Fourth Article of the 
Treaty; but that as a direct interference in the administration, or the 
assumption for a time of part of the Mysore territory, could not be 
undertaken without lessening the dignity of his Highness, and shaking 
his authority in such a manner that it would be impracticable ever to 
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re-estabJish it, I was unwilling to adopt such a course untif the last 
extremity, and wished to give him an opportunity of restoring order 
himself. But if reform was not immediately begun, direct interference 
would be unavoidable.” The effect of this advice was at best 
transient, and Munro unfortunately died of cholera at (xutti ‘in July, 
1827. Between this time and 1831 matters went from bad to worse. 
The Resident, Mr. Cassamaijor, strove ineffectually to arrest the 
Raja's downfall, but did not succeed in securing his confidence. His 
Highness seemed destined to place his trust always in unworthy 
advisers. 

In 1830 symptoms of disaffection began to show themselves in the 
Nagar country. A Brahman named Rama Rao, from the Mahratta 
territory, who had served with credit under Haidar and Tipu as a 
commander of cavalry, had been appointed l^iujdar of Nagar in 1799, 
and held that office till 1805. He afterwards became Bakshi of the 
Sowar Cutcherry, and was one of the Raja’s most intimate counsellors, 
and virtually the Dewan for a few years after Purnaiya's retirement. 
By liis influence almost every public situation of importance in Nagar 
down to 1828 was, with a slight interruption, filled up by his 
dependents or relatives. Though charged with flagrant frauds and 
embezzlements, their conduct was shielded from scrutiny ; while some 
of them even enriched themselves by giving encouragement to robbers 
—for whose operations the wild nature of the (country offers many 
facilities-and partaking of the plunder. The outstanding balances of 
revenue having accumulated to upwards of thirteen lakhs of rupees, 
the Bakshi contrived that he himself should be deputed to inquire into 
and settle the claims. He made large remissions to the extent of 
seven-and-a-half lakhs, and returned to the Darbar in 1828. The Raja 
being led to (lucstion the propriety of these proceedings, resolved to 
appoint a relative of his own, named Vira Raj Arasu, as Faujdar. 
The latter discovered that much fraud had been practised in the 
remissions, and re-imposed the claims, which naturally excited dis¬ 
satisfaction in those affected. The Bakshi’s party, also, fearful of the 
consequences to themselves if the inejuiries which Vira Raj Arasu was 
pursuing should expose the corruption and malversation they had 
practised during so many years, connived at the seditious proceedings 
of a pretender to the throne of Na^ar.* 

* This man, whose real name was Sadar Malla, was the son of a common ryot of 
Kum.si. Before the age of twenty he had been concerned in several robberies and 
spent two years in jail. He afterwards entered the service of a Jangarna who had 
been priest of the last Nayak of Bedniir and was possessed of his seal rings. These, 
on the death of the priest, Sadar Malla got hold of, and assuming the name of Biidi 
Ba.savappa, wandered about the country secretly giving out that he was a descendant 
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In August (1830) a force in his name attempted to surprise the fort 
of Anantapur, but failed. At the .same period the ryots in various 
places assembled in kuta or indignation meetings. On the ground of 
these commotions, Vira Raj Arasu was recalled, and the former 
Faujdar*of the Bakshi’s party restored. He made use of troops to 
disperse the ryots at Hole Honnur on the 7th December, and .several 
were killed and wounded. But they rallied near Honnali and wxTe 
joined by larger numl)ers from all ])arts, who openly e.spoused the 
cause of the ])rctender. 1 'he Faujdar again attacked them with a 
regiment of horse and broke up the assembly. The Palegar of 
'Farikere now suddenly left Mysore and joined the insurgents, seizing 
on Kaldroog and Kamandroog. The Faujdar of Bangalore also 
reported his Division to be in a general state of insurrection. Strong 
reinforcements of troops were sent to the disturbed districts in the 
Bangalore, Chitaldroogand Nagar Divisions; and the Raja set out with 
a considerable force on the 13th December for Chanraypatna, where it 
was proclaimed that the grievances of the ryots would be inquired into. 
Investigations were made by the Dewan for some days; several 
persons were hanged, others flogged or mutilated. Meanwhile there 
were encounters in various parts between the insurgents and the troops. 
In January the Raja’s camp was established at Hebbur, and the 
Dewan was despatched with troops against Kamandroog, while 
Annappa, an officer of cavalry, was appointed to supersede the Faujdar 
of Nagar. Annappa maintained an arduous conflict for several weeks 
with the insurgents, and was forced to take refuge in Anantapur. 
Here he remained till nearly starved, when addressing his troops, he 
.said, “ Rather than die in this way of starvation, let us go and fight, 
and die like soldiers.” I'hey resi)onded, and .sallying forth on the 
Shikarpiir road, fought their way stoutly for fifteen miles to Masur in 
the C'ompany’s territory, whence they retreated to Harihar. The 
operations against Kamandroog failed, but Kaldroog was taken in 
February. British aid was now applied for, and a regiment started 
from Harihar. At the same time, Lieut. Rochfort, of the Resident’s 
escort, taking command of the Mysore troops, captured Kamandroog 
on the 3rd of March, the palegars escaping during the a.ssault. Hence 

of the Nagar family. About 1812 he was #mprisonctl for some time in Canara for 
robbery, and on release obtained a jiasspori bearing the seal of the Zillah court, in 
which was entered his name as he himself gave it, Hiidi Basavajipa Nagar Khavind. 
This document was m)W exhibited as a sannad from the Kast India Company recog¬ 
nizing his claims. These deceptions were effectual, and when the discontent to 
which we have alluded was at its height, taking advantage of it to promise a full 
remis.sion of all Iwlances and a reduction of the assessment, he w'as, about April 
1830, formally recognized by several jMLtels as the sovereign of Nagar. 
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Lieut. Rochfort marched to Shimoga, and hearing that a large body of 
insurgents had taken Honnali, he proceeded there and took it by 
assault on the 12th. He now marched west, and carrying several 
stockades, temporarily recovered Nagar or Hednur on the 26th, and 
Chandragutti on the 6th of Aj)ril. Meanwhile, enriched by th6‘ plunder 
of district treasuries and other depredations, the rebel leaders were joined 
by bodies of armed men, both horse and foot. Attracted by the hope of 
plunder, 1,500 Candachar peons of the lledar caste also deserted to them. 

Owing to the increasing strength of the insurgents, tiie employment 
of the entire subsidiary force became imperative. One regiment had to 
retire from a fortified barrier at Fattepel, but tlie British forces being 
concentrated at Shimoga, moved on the 31st of May by a circuitous 

route to Nagar, which was finally taken on the 12th of June, and a 

death-blow given to the insurrection, by the next month tlic majority 
of the ryots had returned to tlieir villages under the protection of letters 
of cowl, but the rebel leaders continued at large with marauding bands, 
committing outrages and raising disturbances for many months. 

The state of Mysore had been for some time attracting the notice 
of the Clovernment of India, and as it was considered that the 
insurrection was of so serious a character as to call for special inquiry, 
the (lovcrnor-(General ordered the formation of a Committee* to 
investigate the “origin, progress and su})pression of the recent 

disturbances in Mysore.” 'I’heir report showed that the misgovern* 

ment of the Raja had produced grave and widely-spread discontent, 
that the revenues were rapidly kiiling, and that mal-administration 
was rampant in all departments of the State. 'J'he Covernor-Ceneral, 
Lord William lientinck, therefore determined upon acting on the 
fourth and fifth articles of the subsidiary treaty. In a letter addres.sed 
to the Raja, after recounting at some length and in forcible terms the 
circumstances under which the Raja had been placed on the throne, 
the objects of the subsidiary treaty, and the mismanagement, tyranny, 
and oppression of the Raja’s government, l.ord \Villiam Rentinck went 
on to say, “ I have in consecjuence felt it to lie indispensable, as well 
with reference to the stipulations of the treat)' above quoted, as from a 
regard to the obligation of the protective chhracter which the British 
(Government holds towards the State of Mysore, to interfere for its 
preservation, and to save the vafious interests at stake from further 
ruin. It has seemed to me that in order to do this effectually, it will 
be necessary to transfer the entire administration of the country into 
the hands of British officers; and I have accordingly determined to 

> The members were Major-CJeneral Hawker, Colonel W. Morison, Mr. J. M. 
Macleotl, and Lieut.-Col. (afterwards Sir Mark) Culdwn. 
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nominate two Commissioners for the puq^ose, who. will proceed 
immediately to Mysore. 

“ I now therefore give to your Highness this formal and final notice, 
and I rcfiuest your Highness to consider this letter in that light; that 
is, as th^ notice required by the treaty to be given to your Highness of 
the measure determined upon for the assumption and management of 
the Mysore territory in the case stipulated. I beg of your Highness, 
therefore, to issue the requisite orders and proclamations to the officers 
and authorities of Mysore, within ten days from the date when this 
letter may be delivered to your Highness, for giving effect to the transfer 
of the territory, and investing the Uritish Commissioners with full 
authority in all dejiartments, so as to enable them to jiroceed to take 
charge and carry on affairs as they have been ordered, or may be here¬ 
after instructed.'’ 'I'o the Raja, in accordance with the treaty, the sum of 
one lakh of star jiagodas per annum was allotted for his jirivati.- ex'penses. 

The Raja, who received this mandate at the time of the Dasara 
(19th Oct. 1831), peaceably .surrendered the reins of government, and 
continued to reside in his palace at Mysore. The(iOvernor-( General vested 
the government in the hands of two (Commissioners, the senior of whom 
was ajipointed by himself, and the junior by the Madras Covernment. 
'Fhe .senior Commissioner, who possessed what was termed a casting- 
vote, and was therefore enabled to overrule his colleague on every 
point, was aided in financial matters by the Divan, which latter post 
was not abolished until 1S34, Up to June 1832 the Commissioners 
were under the (’lOvernment of Madras, but in that month they were 
made immediately subordinate to the (lOvernment of India. It was 
soon found that a Board of two Commissioners, who naturally 
constant!)' differed in opinion, was an agency ill-adapted for the 
organi/ati<.)n of a projicr system of government.^ Accordingly, in 
April 1834, one Commissioner, Colonel Morison, was appointed for 
the whole l*rovince, and on his transfer to Calcutta, Colonel (after¬ 
wards Sir Mark) Cubbon took charge in June. But the office of 
Resident was still maintained, and thus a dual and divided interest 
continued to exist. Colonel J. S. Fraser, who had just carried out the 
deposition of the Raja of (.'oorg and the annexation of that country, 
was in June 1834 appointed Resident in Mysore and (-.ommissioner 

f 

‘ The following is n list of these Commissioners, with their tlales of office 
Senior 

Colonel T. Briggs 4 Oct. 1831 Mr. C. M. Lushiiigtoii 4 Oct. 1S31 

,, C. T). Drury i8 Feh. 1832 

,, J. M. Macleoil i6 June 1832 

„ VV. Morison 6 Feb. 1833 Colonel Mark Cubbon 17 Feb. 1834 
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of Coorg. In 1836 he was made Resident in Travancorc, and in 1838 
at Haidarabad. Major R. I). Stokes succeeded him at Mysore, and 
remained till 1843, when the post of Resident was abolished. 

A proposal, it appears, had been made by Lord William Bentinck 
before he left India, at the time of (jencral Fraser’s appoinflincnt, to 
restore the districts of Mysore, Ashtagram and Manjarabad to the Rdja, 
and to annex the remainder of the country as an equivalent for the 
subsidy. .But the reply of the Court of Directors, which arrived in 
the time of Sir (afterwards Lord) Charles Metcalfe, and was made 
known to the Rdja by T.ord Auckland, the new (lovernor-deneral, 
refused to sanction either the partition of a State whose integrity had been 
guaranteed by treaty, or the subjection of the inhabitants of any portion, 
however small, to the misrule from which they had been rescued. 

The instructions of the (lovernor-Ccncral to the Madras (lovern- 
ment on the first assumption of the Province had been to the effect 
that “the agency under the Commissioners should be exclusively 
native; indeed, that the existing native institutions should be carefully 
maintained,” 1'hcse views were subsequently confirmed by the Court of 
Directors in their letter dated 25th September 1835, in which they stated 
that they were “ desirous of adhering as hxr as can be done to the native 
usage, and not to introduce a system which cannot be worked 
hereafter by native agency.” 'I’he above instructions were, as far as 
possible, adhered to in the early days of the Commission. But in 
process of time it became known that the machinery of government 
was rotten to the core. Moreover, the ojiposing influence of the Rdja 
and his adherents throughout the countr)' hampered the carrying out of 
all new measures and added to the difliculties of the situation. The 
powers of the various descriptions of courts were ill-defined, and 
involved endless appeals. The evils involved by this state of things 
lay too deep to be remedied by one Commissioner aided by the 
existing native agency, and it was therefore determined to substitute 
four European Superintendents for the Native Faujdars. Later on 
European Assistants were also appointed. 'I'he Huzur Adalat, 
composed of Native Judges, was allowed to remain the highest 
judicial authority in the Province, but its .sentences were made subject 
to the confirmation of the Commissioner. 

Lord Dalhousie, who visited Mysore in 1855, recorded his opinion 
that the admini.stration had been highly honourable to the ]lritish 
name and reflected the utmost credit upon the exertions of the 
valuable body of officers by whom such great results had been 
accomplished. Several changes were soon after introduced, arising 
out of the renewal of the C'ompany’s charter in 1854. A Judicial 
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Commissioner was appointed, and departments were formed for Public 
Works and Public Instruction. 

The abolition of the post of Resident was at first felt by the Raja as 
a great blow, but it brought him into closer relations with the Com¬ 
missioner, and from 1847 they continued on the most friendly terms. 
Before this, however, in 1844, in a letter to Lord Hardinge, then 
Governor-Cencral, the Raja urged his claim to the restoration of his 
kingdom, to which the Directors replied in 1847, that “the real 
hindrance is the hazard which would be incurred to the prosperity and 
good government whicn the country now enjoys by replacing it under 
a ruler known by experience to be thoroughly incompetent.” No 
indication, indeed, had been given that his rule would be any better 
than before, 'rhough receiving on an average eleven lakhs a year, his 
extravagance had accinnulated private debts for the settlement of 
which the appointment of a sy)ecial officer, Mr. (afterwards Sir) J. P. 
Grant, was necessary, and nearly thirty-five lakhs were paid. The 
public debts due from the time of his deposition were not extinguished 
till 1857. Lord Dalhousie, in view of the Raja’s age (then 62), his 
having no heir, and his expressed disinclination to adopt, anticipated that 
Mysore, at his decease, would lapse to the British Government, and that 
the good work which had been so well begun in it would be completed. 

Such was the form of administration under Sir Mark Cubbon. The 
history of the Province under his rule is that of a people made happy 
by release from serfdom, and of a ruined State restored to financial 
prosperity. There was a gradual rise of the revenue notwithstanding 
that no less than seven hundred and sixty-nine petty items of taxation 
were swept away.' In addition, the abuses in the working of the 
land revenue, which had crept in since the time of Purnaiya, were 
removed ; the payment of the assessment was made as easy as possible 
to the ryot by dividing it into five instalments, payable with reference to 
the periods of harvest; the S3’stem of bafdyi or payment of assessment 
in kind, which exposed the ryot to numberle.ss exactions, was in great 
measure abolished, and the land assessment in many cases was lowered. 

At the beginning of i860 the intention was formed of transferring 
the superintendence of Mysore affairs from the (iovernor-General to 
the Government of Madras, then under Sir Charles Trevelyan, thus 
reversing what had been done in 1832; but the step was so distasteful 

* Among these were such whimsical taxes as taxes on marriage, on incontinency, 
on a child being born, on its being given a name, and on its head being .shaved. In 
one village the inhabitants had to jxiy a tax l)ecause their ancestors had failed to find 
the stray horse of a palegar, and any one passing a particular sjx)! in Nagar without 
keeping his hands close to his side had to pay a tax. All these ta.\es were formally 
entered in the government records as part of the resources of the state. 
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to the Raja, no less than to Sir Mark Cubbon, who tendered his 
resignation, that it was withdrawn. Early the following year Sir Mark 
was attacked with serious illness, which compelled him to resign, and 
he died at Suez on his way to Phigland in April t86i, at an advanced 
age, having spent the whole of the century in India. He left Mysore 
full of honours as full of years, and his memory is cherished with 
affection by the people over whom he ruled so long. 

He was the son of a Manx clergyman, and came out to India in 
i8oi, at the age of i6. On arrival he joined his uncle, Major Wilks, 
at the Mysore Residency, and there gained an early accpiaintance with 
native habits. Before long he was appointed to the Commissariat 
Department at Hunsur, and be('ame the head of it when ('olonel 
Morison was made Resident of "iVavancore. This officer returned to 
Mysore as Senior (Commissioner in 1S33, and was next year appointed 
to the (Council of the (iovcrnor-Oeneral at (Calcutta,* on which (Colonel 
Cubbon, then lately made Junior Commissioner, succeeded him and 
became the sole Commissioner.* 

He was a statesman of the old school, and, says Ccncral Dobbs, was 
particularly in his element when engaged in disentangling webs of native 
intrigue. In this he fought the natives with their own weapons, with one 
noble exception—he abhorred and never resorted to espionage, and often 
.spoke of the failure of Europeans who descended to such tactics. He was 
intensely conservative, but his strong reluctance to change was corrected 
by his wide reading of the public journals, then few in number. To his 
deputie.s, in all matters in which he considered they possessed practical 
knowledge, he allowed great liberty in exercising their envn judgment, 
and was generous and kind-hearted in support of them. He was 
passionately fond of horses, and kept up to fifty or more, chiefly Arabs, 
in his stables as pets. To encourage the production of high-bred 

> A complimentary Order issued in Nov. 1S39, on his departure to Knj^land, says, 
“ His Lordshij) in Council would particularly draw the attention of the youn^; officers 
of the Madras Army to the career of Colonel Morison.” He was transferred from the 
line to the artillery solely on account of his talents, and made Instructor. He after¬ 
wards became Surveyor-Cieneral, and when the Commissariat department was formed, 
Commissary-(jeneral. His sid)se(pient ap]M)intments have been .stated above. 1 le was 
the first Madras officer, since the days of I.ord Clive, selected for a seat in the Supreme 
Council. 

* I regret that more information could not be obtained regarding an officer who 
filled so prominent a position for so long a jx-riod with such distinguished success. 
My efforts to get further particulars from the Isle of Man or from surviving friends 
were not successful, and I am assured, on the best authority, that before leaving 
India, Sir Mark, in spite of the remonstrances of friends, deliberately destroyed all 
his papers. The sketch above given is taken from Jxeminiscences of Life in Mysore, 
South Africa, atid Burmah, by Major-(jeneral R. S. Dobbs, a well-known officer of 
the Mysore Commission throughout the whole ixriod referred to. 
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animals !\e had a number trained for the races, but did not run them, 
preferring to pay the fines. 'I'hough he did not go to church, he was 
particular in enforcing the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in all 
courts and offices, and would nfot receive native visitors on that day. 
His favourite retreat was Nandidroog, where he sjient several months 
in the year. 

We obtain a delightful picture of him in 1858, at the time of Lady 
("anning’s visit. Her companion, the Hon. Mrs. Stuart, writes:— 
“At seven in the morning (22nd March) drove up, through the lines 
of the 60th Rifles, to Cleneral Cubbon’s charming bungalow at 
liangalore. . We found the whole house prepared for us, the chival¬ 
rous old man of 74 having put himself into a tent. He is a very hand¬ 
some, keen-eyed, intelligent man, and the quantity of aneexiote of the 
dce[)est interest that he has told us has bet?n more entertaining than T 
can describe.” Lady Canning, writing from Nandidroog, says:—“I 
am visiting a charming old Ceneral, Sir Mark Cubbon, 1,500 feet 
above the tableland of IJangalore, and with a view over about 150 
miles of country on all sides. It is cool fresh air and a very f)leasant 
spot, and the old gentleman is very delightful. He has been all this 
century in India, but seems to know all that has gone on all 
over the world, and is the most f^rafid seigfieur old man I almost 
ever saw.” ‘ 

His remains were conveyed by Dr. Campbell, the Durbar Surgeon, 
who had accompanied him on the voyage, to the Isle of Man, where he 
was met by Colonels Macqueen and Haines, old officers of the 
Mysore Commission, and the body was laid to rest in the family 
vault in a public funeral in which the whole island took jiart. As 
the mourners left the tomb, “There lies,” said the archdeacon, 
“the greatest man this island has produced for centuries back.” 
An equestrian statue, by Karon Marochetti, was erected to his 
memory at Kangalore by public subscription, and stands in front of 
the Public Offices. 

The control of India had now passed from the Company to the 
Crown, so, on the de])arture of Sir Mark Cubbon, the Rdja, 
encouraged by the friendly terms in which Lord Canning had in the 
previous year acknowledged his steadfastness during the mutin)’, and 
had supported his objection to be transferred to the control of Madras, 
as well as by his proclaimed goodwill to the native princes of India, 
thought the opportunity favourable for again bringing fonvard his 
claims to the restoration of his country. He accordingly addressed 
Lord Canning on the subject in February 1861. That nobleman, in 
1 The Sto>y of Two Noble LiveSy by A. J. C. Hare. 
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a reply dated in March 1862, the day before he left for England, took 
exception to the terms of the petition as ill-advised, and rejected it, 
stating that “whilst the Rridsh (lovcrnnicnt had been careful to satisfy 
the right which it originally conceded t6 your Highness . . it is equally 
alive to its obligations to the people of Mysore and to the responsibility 
for their prosperity and welfare of which it cannot divest itself.” The 
Raja, however, renewed his appeal through the new Viceroy, Lord Elgin. 
The decision of the Home Government, rejecting the appeal, on the 
ground that “the reinstatement of your Highness in the administration 
of the country is incompatible with the true interests of the people of 
Mysore,” was made known to him at the end of 1863, on which the Raja 
announced his intention of adopting a son. His debts had now again 
accumulated, since the last clearance of them, to fifty-five-and-a-half 
lakhs, and two officers were appointed for their liquidation. 

Sir Mark Cubbon handed over charge to Mr. C. B. Saunders, the 
Judicial Commissioner, who conducted the administration till the 
arrival in Feb. 1862 of the new Commissioner, Mr. L. H. Bowring,' 
and the latter, wllli the interval of a years leave in 1866-7, during 
which Mr. Saunders again officiated, held office until 1870. During 
this period many radical changes were effe(aed. Mysore had hitherto 
been a non-regulation province. In 1862 the administration was re¬ 
organized on the model of the Punjab system, and other reforms were 
set on foot all tending towards the introduction of the regulation 
system. The Province was now formed into three Divisions, sub¬ 
divided into eight Districts, each Division being placed under a 
Superintendent with enlarged powers, and each District in charge of a 
Deputy Superintendent, aided by Assistant Superintendents. 'Fhe 
department of finance underwent at the same time a sweeping reform, 
and in place of the large discretion i)reviously allowed to officers of all 
grades in regard to the disbutsement of moneys, the Indian budget 
system of audit and accounts was introduced. 

In 1863 was commenced a much-needed revenue survey and settle¬ 
ment, for the purposes of obtaining an accurate land measurement, of 
regulating the customary land tax, and of jireserving all proprietary and 
other rights connected with the .soil. In conjunction with this, the field 
as.sessment was fixed for thirty years, thus securing to the cultivator the 
full advantages of a lease for that])eriod without burdening him with any 

' Mr. Bowring, of the Bengal Civil Service, hud been Assi.slant-Resident at Lahore 
in 1847, and subsequently in the Punjab Commission. From 1858 to 1862 he was 
Private Secretary to the Governor-General, Ixird Canning. Created C.S.I. in 1867, 
and retired to England in 1870. The Bowring Institute in Bangalore was erected, 
jmrtly by subscriptions, as a memorial to him. 
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conditiorf beyond that of discharging the assessment for the single year 
to which his engagements extend. Soon after, it was found necessary to 
form an inam commission, to inquire into the validity of titles to lands 
held by individuals or religious institutions as real or pretended 
endowments from the sovereigns of the country, considerable aliena¬ 
tions of whole villages having been made during the administration of 
the Raja. The conservation of the numerous irrigation channels and 
of the valuable forests of the country received attention ; and as judicial 
work grew heavier, judicial assistants were appointed, one for each 
District, for the “disposal of civil suits. Education was greatly 
extended. Municipalities were established. In short, there was 
scarcely a branch of the administration but came under the scrutiny 
and reforming hand of the untiring and energetic head of the 
Government. 

Meanwhile affairs had taken a turn of the utmost importance to the 
fortunes of the Mysore royal family. In June 1865 the Raja adopted 
a scion, then two years old, of one of the leading families of his house,^ 
who on his adoption received the name of Chama Rajendra. W’hcther 
this adoption would be recognized by the British Government was for 
some time doubtful, and questions asked in the House of Commons 
elicited no positive or final answer. In 1866 a deputation, headed by 
Sir H. Rawlinson, waited on the Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Cranborne (now Marquess of Salisbury), to urge upon him a recon¬ 
sideration of the whole ca.se of My.sore, more particularly as modified 
by the adoption ; and later on, a [)etition, to which several old Indian 
officers had added their signatures, was presented to the House of 
Commons by Mr. John Stuart Mill, praying that your Honourable 
House will take such steps as may seem in your wisdom most efficacious 
for ensuring, with the least po.ssiblc delay, the re-establishment of a 
Native Government in the tributary State of My.sore, with every 
possible security for British interests and for the prosperity and 
happiness of the people of the country.'’ 

In April 1867 A’iscount Cranborne stated to the House of Commons 
the decision to which the Government (of which Mr. Disraeli w'as 
Prime Minister) had come* influenced by the belief that the existence 
of well-governed native States is a benefit to the stability of British 
rule; and on the i6th Sir Stafford hforthcote, then Secn^tary of State 
for India, penned the despatch to the Governor-General which decided 
the future fate of Mysore. After stating that no hope could be held 

* He was the third son of Chikka Krishna Arasu of the Bettadakntc family ; a 
descendant, by adoption, of Katti Gopdlrdj Arasu, father of Kri.shna Raja II.'s wife 
Lak.shmammnnni, who signed the treaty of Seringapatain in 1799. 
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out that the previous decision regarding the reinstatemdht of the 
Maharaja himself would be reversed, he went on to say :— 

“Without entering upon any minute examination of the terms of the 
Treaties of 1799, Majesty’s Government recognize in the policy which 
dictated that settlement, a desire to provide for the maintenance of an 
Indian dynasty on the throne of Mysore, upon terms which should at once 
afford a guarantee for the good government of the people, and for the 
security of British rights and interests. Her Majesty is animated by the 
same desire, and shares the views to which I have referred. It is her 
earnest wish that those portions of India which are not^at present under her 
immediate dominion may continue to flourish under native Indian rulers, 
co-operating with her representatives in the promotion of the general pros¬ 
perity of the country; and, in the present case more especially, having 
regard to the antiquity of the Maharaja’s family, its long connection with 
Mysore, and the personal loyalty and attachment to the British Govern¬ 
ment which his Highness has so conspicuously manifested, Her Majesty 
desires to maintain that family on the throne in the person of his 
Highness’s adopted son, upon terms corresponding with those made 
in 1799, so far as the altered circumstances of the present time will 
allow. 

“ In considering the stipulations which will be necessary to give effect 
to this arrangement, I have, in the first place, to observe, that Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot but feel a peculiar interest in the welfare 
of those who have now for so long a period been subject to their direct 
administration, and that they will feel it their duty, before replacing them 
under the rule of a native sovereign, to take all the pains they can 
with the education of that sovereign, and also to enter into a distinct 
agreement with him as to the principles upon which he shall administer 
the country, and to take sufficient securities for the observance of the 
agreement. 

“It is, therefore, the intention of Her Majesty that the young prince 
should have the advantage of an education suitable to his rank and position, 
and calculated to prepare him for the duties of administration ; and I have 
to desire you to propose to the Maharaja that he should receive his 
education under the su})erintendcnce of your Government. 1 have to 
request that you will communicate with me as to the mode in which 
this can best be effected without separating the young prince more 
than is necessary from those over whom he may liereafter be called on 
to rule.” 

The despatch went on to direct'that if at the demise of his Highne.ss 
the young prince should not have attained the age fixed for his majority, 
“the territory shall continue to be governed in his name upon the 
same principles and under the same regulations as at the present time.” 
Before confiding to him the administration of the whole, or any portion, 
of the State, arrangements would be made “for the purpose of adequately 
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providing*for the maintenance of a system of government well adapted 
to the w'ants and interests of the people,” and, in regard to the rights 
and interests of the British (iovernment, for some addition to the 
subsidy. 

The }>aja, though this gave the final blow to his own pretensions, 
was much gratified with the remainder of the decision, and with the 
friendly tone of the despatch. He was as alive as the British (iovern¬ 
ment to the fact that defective training had been to a great extent at 
the bottom of his misfortunes. He accordingly selected Colonel G. 
Haines, formerly irf the Mysore Commission, as guardian of the young 
prince, to superintend his education and training. Next year he died, 
on the 27th of March 1868, having reached the ripe age of seventy-four 
years. I'hough dejirived of political power, the assignment to him of a 
fifth of the revenue for his personal expenditure had enabled him to 
give reins to the princely liberality which formed one of the main 
elements of his character, and he possc.sscd many amiable personal 
qualities much ai)preciated by those with whom he was intimate. 
Immediately on the occurrence of this event the following proclama¬ 
tion was issued:— 

“ His Excellency the Right Honourable the \"iccroy and Governor- 
Gcnerah in Council announces to the Chiefs and people of Mysore, the 
death of his Highness the Maharaja Krishna Rdja Wodiar Bahadoor? 
Knight Cirand Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. 
This event is regarded with sorrow by the Government of India, with which 
the late IMaharaJa had preserved relations of friendship for more than half a 
century. 

‘‘ His Highness Cliamarajendra Wodiar Bahadoor, at present a 
minor, the adopted son of the late Maharaja, is acknowledged by the 
Government of India as his successor and as Maharaja of the Mysore 
territories. 

“During the minority of his Highness the said territories will be 
administered in his Highness’s name by the British Government, and 
will be governed on the same principles and under the same regulations 
as heretofore. 

“When his Highness shall attain to the period of majority, that is, 
the age of eighteen years, and if his Highness shall then be found 
qualified for the discharge of the duties of his exalted position, the 
government of the country will be entrusted to him, subject to such 
conditions as may be determined at that time.” 

The young Maharaja was installed at Mysore at noon on the 23rd of 
September, at the time of the Dasara, by the Commissioner, Mr. 
Bowring, who reported that “ during the whole of the fatiguing cere- 

* Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence. 
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monies attendant on his installation the young prince showed great 
self-control and composure, and it was not a little remarkable to see a 
child of his tender years behave with so much dignity.” 

Mr. Bowring, who from 1869 was styled Chief Commissioner, 
resigned office at the beginning of 1870. His Indian experidice and 
well-known acquaintance with the oriental classical languages enabled 
him to sympathize readily with native institutions and interests. 'Hie 
assimilation of the system of government, therefore, to that of the 
British Provinces, although it had necessitated the introduction of a 
larger European element than before, was conjoined with the recognition 
of native merit and talent. 'Pwo out of the eight Districts were placed 
under the administration of native Deputy-Superintendents, appoint¬ 
ments which ranked among the highest anywhere held at that period 
by their countrymen. Many important judicial and other offices were 
filled in a similar manner, and the way was left open fora more extensive 
employment of native agency. 

Colonel (afterwards Sir Richard) Meade^ assumed charge in February 
1870, and was unexpectedly called away five years later by Lord 
Northbrook, to the control of the Baroda State, where he had also 
previously for several months (October 1873 to March 1874) been a 
member of the (Commission for the trial of the (laikwar. His able 
administration of Mysore was therefore subject to unlooked-for inter¬ 
ruptions of a harassing nature. Among the more important measures 
of this period a great impetus was given to public works, in raising all 
w^orks of irrigation to a complete standard of repair and efficiency, in 
opening out communications in the remotest and most difficult parts 
of the country, in surveys for railway extension, and in the erection of 
public building.s, and carrying out of local improvements in towns. 
Education continued to flourish. A topographical survey, the planting 
of village topes, improvements in agriculture, and other useful works 
were set on foot. In 1871, Sub-Divisions, composed of groups of taluqs, 
were constituted, and an Assistant-Superintendent was placed in charge 
of each, the object being to bring (iovernment officers into closer 

* This distinguished officer had made a name when ‘only a Cai)tain in connection 
with the surrender of the fort of (Jwalior, in the Mutiny. He .suljseqiicntly com¬ 
manded the column which captured the i-clwl leader Tantia Topee. Was I*olitical 
Agent at Gwalior in i860, and for Central India, at Indore, in 1861. Arrested 
and deported the (iaikwar Malhar Kao in 1875, selected and installed his successor, 
and reorganized the administration of Baroda. When on his way l)ack to Mysore 
at the end of that year, he was a]>ix>inled Resident at llaidaralxid, from which he 
retired to England in 1881, and died in the south of France in 1894. To him 
Bangalore owes the Cublx)n Park, at first called Meade Park, the name l>cing 
changed in accordance with his wishes. 
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communffcation with the people and to give the Assistant-Super¬ 
intendents a greater interest in their work. 

In 1873 the designation of Commissioner was suhstitulcd for Super¬ 
intendent through all the grades; and in the same year, an important 
measure# for the establishment of Munsiffs’ courts, with purely civil 
jurisdiction, was brought into operation. 'Fhe amildars were thus 
relieved of jurisdiction in civil case.s, and the judicial powers of other 
officers were greatly modified. The re-organization of the police was 
commenced, one of the principal features of the scheme being the 
recognition of the Village police, and its utilization after being placed on 
a reasonable footing of efficiency. The local military force, somewhat 
reduced, was greatly improved by proper selection of men and horses, 
and by the enforcement of a regular course of drill. Native agency 
was systematically introduced into every department. Special training 
was provided for prci)aring native officers for the Public Works, Sur\x*y 
and Forest departments, and young men of good family were 
a[)iJointed as Attaches, with the view of enabling them to gain 
experience in civil and revenue matters before being entrusted with 
resi)onsible charges. 

Mr. K. A. Dalyell, of the Madras Civil Service and Member of the 
'S'iceroy’s Council, officiated for a year from April 1875, 'vhen Mr. 
C. B. Saunders, who for some years had been Resident at Haidarabad, 
was re-transferred to Mysore.* During the two years that he was Chief 
Commissioner occurred the great famine which swept off more than a 
million of the population, and for a time beclouded all the prosperity of 
the State. 

The young Raja (to whom, on the resignation of Colonel 
Haines in 1869, Colonel C. B. Mallesoir had been appointed 
guardian) attended, with Mr. Saunders, the Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi on the 1st of January 1877, when the Queen was proclaimed 
Emi)ress of India. Soon after their return gloomy prospects began 
rapidly to thicken. 

The late rains of 1875 and the rains throughout 1876 had generally 
failed. The harvests of two successive years were lost, and the surplus 
stores of grain were cohsumed. Relief works had been started in 
several parts; remissions of assessment had been granted ; the State 
forests were thrown open to grazing; house-to-house visitation had 

' lie had served in the I’unjab in 1849, and was INdilical Agent and Commissioner 
with the army before Delhi at its final siege and capture in the Mutiny in 1857. 
Created C. 15 . in 1864. Retired to England in 1878, and died there some years after. 

- Previously Controller-deneral in the Military Finance Department, Author of 
several standard works on Indian historical subjects. Created C.S.I. in 1872. 
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been instituted and other palliative measures adopted. U'hen, fhcrefore, 
spring showers fell in 1877, hope revived; but only to be quenched. 
'I'he regular rains failed for the third year in succession. I'he 
surrounding Madras and Jlombay districts were in the same plight. 
Panic and mortality now spread among the people, and famine •I)ecame 
sore in the land. From November, the only railway, the one from 
Madras to Bangalore, had been pouring in 400 to 500 tons of grain a 
day, the latter sufficient to support 900,000 ])e()j)le ; yet, in May, there 
were 100,000 starving paupers being fed in relief kitchens, and in 
August the numbers rose to 227,000; besides 6o,‘ooo cin])loyed on 
relief works, paid in grain, and 20,000 on the railway to Mysore. Sir 
Richard Temiile had been deputed as Special Commissioner, to advise 
the Government, but it became evident that the utmost exertions of the 
local officers were unequal to cope with the growing distress. The 
Viceroy, Lord Lytton, then came himself. A larger European agency 
was seen to be absolutely necessary. A number of officers, therefore, 
of regiments in Upper India, as well as civilians, were induced to 
volunteer for famine duty. ]Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Elliott was 
appointed Famine Commissioner, and Major (afterwards Sir Colin) 
Scott-M oncrieff, chief engineer. 

Relief works were now concentrated, and gratuitous relief was 
confined as far as jiossible to those whose condition was too low to 
expect any work from them at all. Bountiful rains in September and 
October caused the cloud to lift, and the pressure of famine began to 
abate, but mortality from attendant sickness continued and relief works 
were not all closed till November 1878. l*rivate hoards of gold and 
silver coins, and articles of jewellery, had been generally parted with, 
often at ruinous rates, 'fhe Mansion House fund, subscribed for the 
famine by English charity, thus afforded the means of reinstating 
numbers of agriculturists who had been left destitute, while missionary 
and other bodies, aided by Government contributions, took charge of 
orphans, to be brought up and respectably settled. 

The financial effects were indeed disastrous, especially in view of the 
approaching Rendition. The invested surplus of 63 lakhs had 
disappeared and a debt of 80 lakhs had been incurred. The revenue 
collections, which in the year before the famine stood at over 109 lakhs, 
fell in 1876-7 to 82 lakhs and in 1*877-8 to 69 lakhs. A Committee 
was convened to report on the measures j)racticable for reducing 
expenditure to meet the deficit, and the })roposed reductions were 
generally carried out in 1878 and 1879, involving the abolition of many 
appointments and the removal of European officers, with the substitu¬ 
tion of natives on lower pay. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Gordon, who had been Judicial 
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(2ommisj»Ioncr since 1868,^ was made (luardian to the Maharaja at the 
end of 1877. This appointment had been in abeyance since vacated 
l)y Colonel Malleson in 1876. Captain F. A. Wilson' then acted as 
tutor to the Maharaja till 1878, when Mr. W. A. Porter* was appointed 
tutor, •rhe method adopted in his education had been to teach him 
along with other boys of good family and suitable age, away from his 
residence, in a select school, where all were treated alike, and he took 
his place with them in lessons and games. For the benefit of change 
of scene and association he was taken on trips to Calcutta and 
Ikingalore, and s}j( 3 nt the hot weather on the hills at Ootacamund. 

In April 1878 Mr. Gordon was made Chief Commissioner in 
addition to his office as (iuardian. On him, therefore, devolved the 
responsibility of the final steps needed to fit both the young prince for 
his kingdom, and the kingdom for the prince. On the latter, who 
jiroved to be of a most tractable disposition, the good effects of his 
influence were soon manifest, while, as the result of favourable seasons, 
the country was at the same time rapidly recovering its prosperity, 
though cripiiled by the results of the famine. 'J'o the young Maharaja 
(whose marriage had now been celebrated with an accomplished 
princ'ess of the Kalale family, educated in a similar manner), the system 
and principles of the administration continued to be the subject of 
careful instruction on the part of Mr. Gordon, and in 1880 he 
accompanied Mr. Gordon on a tour throughout the State as 
the best means of impressing the lessons on his mind, and making him 
acquainted with the country he was so soon to rule. 

'fhe Rendition took place on the 25th of March 1S81, when, at 
seven o'clock in the morning, amidst universal good wishes and every 
demonstration of joy on the part of the people, the Maharaja Chama 
Rajendra Wodeyar was placed on the throne at Mysore. The ceremony 
was performed in an impressive manner by the (iovernor of Madras, 
the Right Honourable ^V. V. Adam, and during the inauguration a 
gentle shijwer of rain descended, a welcome omen, seeming to betoken 
a blessing from the skies on this great act of State. Mr. Gordon 
now became Resident, and was knighted shortly after. The terms 
on which the Government was entrusted to the Maharaja are con¬ 
tained in the Instrument of Transfer, printed at the end of this chapter."* 

« 

* From 1863 to 1S6S w;is I’rivate Secretary to the (lovernor-ticneral, I.ord Lawrence. 

Previously tutor to the Nawab of Jowra. On leaving Mysore he became 

Assistant-Kesidenl at Maidarabad. 

^ A distinguished graduate of Cambridge, and Principal of the Kumbhakonani 
College. 

* The Bomlmy Government wanted to take advantage of this occasion to straighten 
their boundary, where it touches Mysore on the north-west, by annexing the Sorab 
taluq and part of Shikarpur, but the Home Government refused to sanction it. 
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In view of the financial straits of the country, the j3aymciTt of the 
enhanced subsidy of lo^ lakhs was postponed for five years ; the 
Maharaja's civil list, fixed at 13 lakhs, being also limited to 10 lakhs 
for the first five years. A proclamation was issued by the Maharaja 
on assuming the government, confirming all existing officers in their 
appointments, nominating as Dewan Mr. C. Rangacharlu; ^ and form¬ 
ing, under him as President, a Council of two or more members, “ the 
said Council to submit for our consideration their opinions on all 
questions relating to legislation and taxation, and on all other measures 
connected with the good administration of our territories and the well¬ 
being of our subjects.” The duties of the Council have been the 
subject of regulation from time to time, and in 1895 certain depart¬ 
ments were placed under each member. 

A popular institution formed soon after, of considerable interest and 
conceived in the liberal s})irit of the tiniCvS, was a Representative 
Assembly, the nature of which was thus stated in an order issued in 
August: “His Highness the Maharaja is desirous that the views and 
objec'^s which his fGovernment has in view in the measures adopted for 
the administration of the Province should be better known and 
appreciated by the people for whose benefit they are intended, and he 
is of opinion that a beginning towards the attainment of this object 
may be made by an annual meeting of the representative landholders 
and merchants from all parts of the Province, before whom the Dewan 
will place the results of the past year’s administration and a programme 
of w^hat is intended to be carried out in the coming year. Such an 
arrangement, by bringing the people into immediate communication 
with the Government, would serve to remove from their minds any 
mi.sapprehensions in regard to the views and action of Government, and 
would convince them that the interests of the Government are identical 
with those of the people. Ihis annual meeting will be conveniently 
held at Mysore, immediately after the clo.se of the l)a.sara festival, which 
occasion will offer an additional inducement to those invited to attend 
the meeting.” The Local fund Boards (to be formed) were to select 
one or two cultivating landholders from each taluq, possessed of general 
information and influence amongst the people’, and three or four leading 
merchants for the District generally. As attendance at the meeting was 

' A Srivaishnava Brahman of the Ccmjcverani country. lie was a Deputy- 
Collector under the Madra.s Government, and hud been en^^aged as an assistant on 
the Indm inquiry, when brought to Mysore by Mr. Bowring in 1868, on the decease of 
the Maharaja, to aid in arranging his affairs and settling his debts. He was sub- 
sequently made Controller of the Palace, and in 1879 Uevenue Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner. Created C.I.E. in 1878. 
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to be entirely voluntary, the wishes and convenience oC the persons 
invited was to be consulted. 

The Assembly met for the first time on the 7th October 1881, when 
144 members were present, and it has met at the Dasara season every 
year since. The numbers rose to 279 in 1886, and have varied from 
year to year. The Dewan, surrounded by the chief officers of the 
State, reads his Annual Statement, which is translated into Kannada. 
The delegates then, District by District, bring forward .such matters as 
they have resolved upon, which are either summarily disposed of, or 
discussed and reserved to be dealt wdth after inquiry and consideration. 
The members in the earlier period w^ere nominated by the Dew’an and 
the District officers, but from 1885 they w’ere selected by the Local and 
Municipal Hoards, by this time formed. In 1887 a property qualifica¬ 
tion w^as imposed ; in 1890 the privilege of election was conceded to 
the w’ealthier and more enlightened classes ; and in 1893 membership 
w’as made tenable for three years. The property qualification for a 
member is the annual payment, according to locality, of land revenue 
of from Rs. 100 to 300, of mohatarfa (house or shop tax) of Ks. 13 
to 17, or the ownership of one or more imim villages with a beriz (total 
land revenue) of Rs. 500. 'I'he authorized number of members for 
each taluq, and for the cities of Bangalore and Mysore, are elected by 
those entitled to vote by reason of property or education. Local Fund 
Boards, Municipalities, and certain Associations depute a specified 
number of members from among their respective bodies. Lists are 
maintained of those qualified as members and as voters, Government 
servants being excluded from both. The maximum number of 
members returnable is 351, and all interests in the country are thus 
efficiently represented. 

The first measures of the new’ Government were directed to 
reductions of expenditure. With this view’ tw’o Districts (Chitaldroog 
and Hassan) and nine taluqs' were abolished, as well as the Small 
Cause Court and several Subordinate Judges^ Courts, while the 
number of jails w'as reduced from nine to three, the Silahdar regiments 
from three to tw’o, and District and taluq boundaries w’ere generally 
altered. The duties of sdme of the higher appointments retained were 
before long doubled up under fewer officers, wfith low’cr designations. 
These changes caused a feeling of mlich unrest, and tended to sever 
continuity with the past. But the loss of the able Dewan, Mr. 
Rangacharlu, w’ho died at Madras on the 20th January 1883, brought 
matters to a pause. In consideration of his services the grant of a 

* Channapatna, Devanhalli, Gudibanda, Malur, Srinivaspur, Malvalli, Koralagere, 
Arkalgiid, Kankuppa. 
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lakh was made to his family,* and Mr. (now Sir K.) SheshjWri Iyer 
was selected to succeed him, a choice which after events have proved 
was guided by the good fortune that has watched over the destinies of 
Mysore. But Sir James Gordon, who had safely steered the State 
through all the recent eventful changes was now disabled by a paralytic 
stroke, and he retired to England, where he died some years later. His 
great services to Mysore are commemorated by a statue, the work of 
Onslow Ford, erected in front of the Public Offices at the capital. 

The changes in the appointment of Resident were frequent after this, 
as the following list from the time of the Rendition will show*:— 

Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Gordon . Mar. i88i to June 1883 

Mr. J. D, Sandford, acting, May 1882 to June 1883 

Mr. (afterwards Sir Janies) Lyall. ... ... June 18S3 to Mar. 18S7 

Col. T. G. Clarke, acting, Dec. 1884 to May 1885 
Mr. C. E. R. Girdlestone, acting, June 1885 to May 1886 
Sir Charles Rcrnard (did not join) 

Mr. (afterwards Sir Dennis) Fitzpatrick. Mar. 18S7 to Oct. 1887 

General Sir Harry Ihendergast, V.C.Oct. 1887 to Jan. 1889 

Colonel Sir Oliver St. John .Jan. 1889 to June 1891 

Genersd Sir Harry PrcMdergast .June 1891 to April 1892 

Colonel P. D. Henderson.April 1892 to Feb. 1895 

Colonel H. P. Peacock, acting, July to Oct. 1S92 

Mr. W. Lce-Warner .Feb. 1895 1^595 

Mr. (now Sir) W. Mackworth Young . Sept. 1895 to Dec. 1896 

Colonel Donald Robertson.Dec. 1896 

When it was known that Sir James Gordon would not return to his 
appointment, in which Mr. Sandford, the Judicial Commissioner, had 
meanwhile been acting, Mr. Lyall, Settlement Commissioner in the 
Punjab, was made Resident. During most of his absence on leave, 
Mr. Girdlestone, Resident in Nepal, was transferred to Mysore. Mr. 

* The Rangacharlu Memorial Hall at Mysore was erected, partly by subscrij)tions, 
as a monument to him. 

* A Smarta Brahman of the J’alghat country, graduated in Arts and Law. He 
entered the Mysore service in 1868 as Judicial Shcrisladar, and from 1879 was Deputy 
Commissioner. Had also acted as Controller of the Palace, Sessions Judge, and in 
other capacities. Created C.S.I. in 1887, ^ud K.C.S.I. in 1893. In a laudatory 
notice which appeared at this latter time of his management of Mysore affairs, Sir 
W. W. Hunter described him as a state.sman who had given his head to Herbert 
Spencer and his heart to Para Brahma. 

® The changes of Assistant-Residents, as below, have been even more frequent:— 
Mr. W. J. Cuningham from Mar. 1881 J Mr. E. (i. Colvin ... from Dec. 188S 

Major H. Wylie ... „ Nov. 1882 j Mr. J. A. Crawford ... „ Apl. 1889 

Mr. A. H. T. Martindale ,, heb. 1885 . CajJlain L. .S. Newmarch ,, Oct. 1889 
Major J. H. Newill ... 1, Oct. 1885 Major C. W. Ravenshaw ,, Apl. 1891 

Major £. A. Fraser ... ,, Apl. 1886 Mr. H. V. Cobb ... ,, Aug. 1893 

Major D. Roljertson ,, Dec. 1886 Major C. W. Ravenshaw ,, Nov. 1893 
Mr. L. W. King ... „ July 1887 Mr. H. V. Cobb ... „ Apl. 1895 

Major D. Robertson... jt Dec. 1887 Captain K. D. Erskine ,, June 1895 

Mr. F. E. K. Wedderburn „ May 1888 
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Lyall was eventually appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, and 
Sir Charles Bernard, Chief Commissioner of Burma, was nominated, 
but being almost immediately transferred to the India Office, did not 
join, and Mr. Fitzpatrick, Legislative Secretary to the Government of 
India, Veceived the appointment. On the transfer of the latter to 
Assam,* Sir Harry Prendergast became Resident, and when he left for 
Baroda, Sir Oliver St. John® succeeded. Sir Oliver was afterwards sent 
to Beluchistan, and died a few days after arrival at Quetta. Sir Harry 
Prendergast* then again held office till the appointment of Colonel 
Henderson, Superintendent for the Suppression of Thuggee and 
Hacoity. During the latter’s absence on leave. Colonel Peacock acted, 
and on leaving Mysore became Consul-General at Baghdad. Colonel 
Henderson retired in 1895, and Mr. Lee-Warner, Political Secretary to 
the Bombay (lovernment, succeeded.** But in a few months he was 
transferred to the India Office, and Mr. Mackworth Young, Financial 
Commissioner in the Punjab, was appointed. At the end of 1896 he 
in his turn was made Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, and Colonel 
Donald Robertson, Resident at Gwalior, took his place in Mysore. The 
office has thus been filled by distinguished men of every variety of 
service and experience. 

In the policy continued under the new Dewan measures to provide 
against a recurrence of famine had still the foremost place. Railways 
and irrigation works were recognized as the most potent agents to this 
end. The latter, however, are subject to the drawback that, being 
largely dependent on the rains, they are liable to fail in a time of drought 
when most needed. Railway construction was therefore pushed on, 
and by the end of 18S4 there had been completed 140 miles of State 
railway (Bangalore to Mysore, and Bangalore to Gubbi), from current 
revenues and a local loan of twenty lakhs. This line was then 
hypothecated to the Southern Mahratta Railway Company on terms 
which allowed of its being extended to Harihar from capital borrowed 
in England, and this portion was opened for traffic in 1889. A line 
from Bangalore to Hindupur was afterwards completed in 1893 from 
State funds. The tracts that suffered most from the famine were 
thus effectually provided for, and the Mysore railways were linked with 
those of the Bombay and Madras districts beyond. The fear of famine 
was not unwarranted, for in 1884 and again in 1S91 great anxiety 

> Subsequently Resident at Haidaralml and Lieutenanl-tjovernor of the Punjab. 

2 Had served in Persia and Abyssinia, as Principal of the Mayo Chiefs’ College at 
Ajmere, and as Politiail Agent at Kandahar. 

* After a distinguished military career, ending with his capture of Upper Burma, 
on which he was made K.C.B., was successively resident at Travancore, Baroda, 
Beluchistan and Mysore. 

^ Colonel Henderson was created C.S.I. in 1876, and Mr. Lee-Warner in 1892. 
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arose from failure of the rains, especially in the north, and relief 
works had actually been devised when rain fell and the prospect 
changed. A short line from Mysore to Nanjangud, admitting of the 
transport of timber floated to that point from the southern forests, 
opened in December 1891, and one for the (iold-fields in 1893 were 
constructed in the same manner, and a line from Birur to Shimoga 
decided on. The fifty-eight miles of railway open at the time of the 
Rendition thus increased to 315 by 1895, and surveys had been made of 
lines from Nanjangud to Gudalur, Nanjangud to Erode, and Arsikerc 
via Hassan to Mangalore. The latter may now be carried out. 

Irrigation works had all along been receiving particular attention, and 
all available funds were devoted to the carrying out of large projects in 
tracts where they were most required. To 1895 the expenditure under 
this head amounted to 100 lakhs, making an addition of 355 square 
miles to the area under wet cultivation, and bringing in an additional 
revenue of eight and a quarter lakhs. With this addition 1,558 square 
miles are protected by irrigation. Another very important measure was 
the granting of loans for digging irrigation wells, of which 1,078 had been 
completed, benefiting 7,000 acres, against loans aggregating four lakhs. 

The reductions in establishments i)reviously referred to were com¬ 
pleted in 1884, and a Chief Court of three judges was formed, the Chief 
Judge being a European. Next year Inspcctors-Gcneral were also 
appointed for Police and for Forests. The revenue in the first three 
years after the Rendition was generally stationary, but in the fourth 
year it declined, owing to the drought. The payment of the enhanced 
subsidy was therefore again posti)()ncd by the British (jovernment for 
ten years more, while the revenue administration of the Assigned Tract, 
forming the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, was transferred 
entirely to the British Government, which retains the .surplus. The 
former mea.sure relieved financial pressure, and allowed of the Districts 
and Taluqs abolished in 1881 being again formed. During the next 
ten years the revenue continually ro.se until in 1894-5 it reached 180J 
lakh.s. Expenditure on a large and liberal scale had also meanwhile 
continued on all works and purposes of public utility. The famine debt 
was extinguished in 1888, and a commencement was made towards 
paying off the railway loan. In short, in place of the net liability against 
the State of 30^ lakhs in 1881 there were in 1895 as.sets of over 
176 lakhs in its favour. This result w^as not due to new taxation in any 
form or shape. Next to good seasons, it was the effect of natural 
growth, under the stimulus afforded by the opening out of the country 
by means of new roads and railways, the execution of important irriga¬ 
tion works and the general expansion of industries; also in some 
measure of an improved management of particular sources of income. 
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A Department of Agriculture and Statistics was formed in 1886, and 
an Agricultural Exhibition held in 1888. The Revenue I^ws were 
codified, the time for paying assessments w^as postponed till after the 
jiroduce could be realized, and agricultural banks were started in 1894. 
But the ^importance of promoting industrial enterprise in a country so 
largely dependent on agriculture was clearly seen. Coffee-planting had 
been much assisted by the substitution in 1881 of an acreage assess¬ 
ment on the land in place of the old hdlat or duty levied on the 
produce, and the area under coffee has since increased by twenty-eight 
square miles. But the most remarkable industrial development has 
been that of gold-mining. The first indication of profit from this 
source was in 1886, and in that year a preliminary examination of 
auriferous tracts in the State was carried out. The liberal terms 
granted to encourage gold-mining on a large scale by European 
C'ompanies had a good effect, but the principal returns obtained so far 
have been in the Kolar gold-fields. What was a desolate waste has thus 
become a great industrial town, employing nearly 10,000 labourers. 
The 16,325 ounces of gold extracted -in 1886-7, valued at about 
9 lakhs, rose every year, until in 1894 -5 the (juantity reached 234,859 
ounces, valued at ^^844,271, or about 150 lakhs. The royalty, with 
premia and dejiosits on leases, paid annually to the Mysore (lovern- 
ment, increased in the same period from half a lakh to more than 
7^ lakhs. Cotton and woollen mills were brought into operation at 
various times, and the silk industry revived. In 1889 liberal con¬ 
cessions were granted with the view of promoting the establishment of 
iron works on a large scale in Malavalli, and as an aid a railway from 
Maddtir to Sivasamudram was proposed. But as yet this scheme has 
not been carried out. In 1894 a (ieological Department was formed 
to scientifically explore the mineral resources of the State. 

The Medical Department was early reorganized, and medical relief 
extended to all parts by the appointment of local surgeons, the 
establishment of taluq dispensaries, and the appointment of trained 
midwives. Sanitation and water .supply in the principal towns received 
particular attention, and extensive works were carried out in the cities 
of Mysore and Bangalore, both of which had large additions made to 
their area. The prospects of the Educational Department were much 
improved, and vernacular and primary instruction greatly extended. 
The higher staff was strengthened and female education made marked 
progress. Charges which in the time of reductions had been thrown 
on local funds were in 1889 again met from provincial funds: a 
more liberal expenditure followed, and the numbers under instruction 
rose accordingly. Archaeology, which had already received attention, 
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was specially provided for, to allow of the numerous and valuable 
inscriptions throughout the country being copied and published. A 
much-needed Muzrai Department, to control the funds and manage¬ 
ment of temples, was formed. Also an Plxcase I)ej)artment, to regulate 
the manufacture and sale of spirituous liquors. A corps of'Imi)erial 
Service T.ancers was enrolled, to aid in imperial defence. An Observa¬ 
tory, well equipped with meteorological instruments, has been recently 
established at Bangalore. 

An important measure was the transfer in i8Sq of the Anche or 
ancient postal service of Mysore to the British Imperial j)ost-orfice. 
This amalgamation, though at first ()pposed as being an abrogation of 
one of the Maharaja’s privileges, has proved of great convenience to 
the public and economical to the country. A s('heme of State Life 
Assurance was introduced about the same time, for the benefit princi¬ 
pally of the subordinate classes of officials, to enable them to make 
provision for their families. And in order to secure well-qualified men 
for the higher administrative |)osts, a Ca'vil Service s('heme was adopted 
in 1891, providing a competitive examination of an advanced standard 
to be passed by a('cepted candidates, while a fixed scale of salaries was 
laid down. More recently an interdict on early marriages was passed. 

The foregoing review, though not exhaustive, will sufficiently serve 
as evidence of the liberal and enlightened system of administration 
pursued under the Native (lovernment established in 1881. Since 
then My.sore has received more than one visit from the \’iceroy of the 
day. In 1886 the Karl of Duflerin was here, and the following extract 
from one of his speeches indicates the impression made u}>on his mind 
by what he saw :—“ Under the benevfilent rule of the Maharaja and of 
his dynasty, good government, enlightened progress, universal peace 
and the blessings of education are everywhere ascendant, and there is 
no State within the confines of the Indian Empire which has more 
fully ju.stified the wise policy of the British (iovernment in .supplement¬ 
ing its own direct administration of its \ast territories by the associated 
rule of our great feudatory Princes.” The lamented l^rince Albert Victor 
had visited Mysore in 1889 and derived great jdea.sure from the elephant 
keddahs. The Marquess of Lansdowne followed in 1892, and among 
other expressions of approval said:—“ 'Inhere is probably no State in 
India where the ruler and the ruled are on more satisfactory terms, or in 
which the great principle, that government should be for the happiness 
of the governed, receives a greater measure of practical recognition.” 

But Mysore, thus flourishing and placed in the front rank of the 
States of India, was doomed to suffer a bitter loss at the end of 1894. 
His Highness the Maharaja had gone on a tour as usual in the cold 
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weather to the north, accompanied by all his family. On his arrival at 
Calcutta at the end of December, a slight throat affection, which he had 
been feeling for a few days before, developed into diphtheria, and so 
rapid was the progress of the disease that in spite of the best medical 
skill hd suddenly expired on the 28th. The people of Mysore w^ere 
simply stunned by the shock which this sad news created, so utterly 
unexpected. The entire press of India, w'ith all the leading journals 
in England and other countries, were unanimous in lamenting that a 
career so promising had been thus cut short, for the Maharaja's virtues 
and the interest of his country had become known far and wide. 

Dignified and unassuming, his bearing was that of the English 
gentleman. An accomplished horseman and whip, fond of sport, a 
liberal patron of the turf, and hospitable as a host, while at the same 
time careful in obser\^ance of Hindu customs, he was popular with 
both Europeans and natives. His palace was purged of all former evil 
associations, and the Court of the Queen in England was not purer in 
tone than that of Mysore under the late Maharaja. He was devoted 
to his family, and of a cultured and refined taste which led him to take 
special pleasure in European music and in works of art. He was also 
diligent and conscientious in attending to business. 'Fhe rainy season 
was spent partly at Mysore and partly at Bangalore ; in the cold 
weather a tour was undertaken to some other part of India, and the 
hot weather was passed on the hills at Ootacamund. He had thus 
travelled much and been brought into intercourse with most of the 
leading men in India, who were impressed with his high character. 

The installation of his eldest son, Maharaja Krishna Raja AVodeyar, 
then ten years old, was performed at Mysore, by the Resident, Colonel 
Henderson, with all the customary ceremonies, on the ist of February 
1895, at noon, at the moment of the conjunction of Mercury and 
Venus, which had been conspicuous objects in the evening sky for 
some days before. Her Highness the Maharani was at the same time 
proclaimed Regent. The education of the Maharaja, while a minor, 
is being conducted in a manner suited to his rank and prospects.* 
His intelligence and disposition augur well for his future. The present 
Viceroy, the Earl of Elgin, visited Mysore at the end of 1895, 
advice to the Maharaja, in view* of the cares thus early in life thrust 
upon him, was not to hasten to be old too soon. 

Here this history, so eventful and full of incident, now ends. Mysore 
has played no inconspicuous part in the past, and a great future 

* Mr. J. J. Whiteley, of Cooi)er’.s Hill F.ngincering College, was appointed as tutor 
some lime before the father’s death. Mr. S. M. Fraser, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, has since been apix»inted. 
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doubtless yet lies before it. In the century now closing it'has been 
an example of the complete failure of purely native administration, 
conducted without reference to European advice, and of the con¬ 
spicuous success of administration on Western lines by Europeans and 
natives combined. As history tends to repeat itself, these ^'lessons 
should be pondered. 

Instrument of Transfer.* 

Whereas the British Government has now been for a long period in 
possession of the territories of Mysore and has introduced into the said 
territories an improved system of administration : And whereas, on the 
death of the late Maharaja, the said Government, being desirous that the 
said territories should be administered by an Indian dynasty, under such 
restrictions and conditions as might be necessary for ensuring the main¬ 
tenance of the system of administration so introduced, declared that if 
Maharaja Chamrajendra Wadiar Bahadur, the adopted son of the late 
Mah.araja, should, on attaining the age of eighteen years, be found qualihed 
for the position of ruler of the said territories, the government thereof 
should be entrusted to him, subject to such conditions and restrictions as 
might be thereafter determined : And whereas the said Maharaja Cham- 
rajexidra Wadiar Bahadur has now attained the said age of eighteen years, 
.and appears to the British (Jovernment qualified for the position aforesaid, 
and is about to be entrusted with the government of the said territories : 
And whereas it is expedient to grant to the said Maharaja Chamrajendra 
Wadiar Bahadur a written instrument defining the conditions subject to 
which he will be so entrusted. It is hereby declared as follows :— 

1. The Maharaja Chamrajendra Wadiar Bahadur shall, on the 25th day 
of March 1881, be placed in possession of the territories of Mysore, and 
installed in the administration thereof. 

2. The said Maharaja Chamrajendra Wadiar Bahadur and those who 
succeed him in manner hereinafter provided, shall be entitled to hold 
possession of, and administer the said territories as long as he and they 
fulfil the conditions hereinafter prescribed. 

3. The succession to the administration of the said territories shall 
devolve upon the lineal descendants of the said Maharaja Chamrajendra 
Wadiar Bahadur, whether by blood or adoption, according to the rules and 
usages of his family, except in the case of disqualification through manifest 
unfitness to rule. 

Provided that no succession shall be valid until it has been recognized by 
the Governor-General in Council. * 

In the event of a failure of lineal descendants, by blood and adoption, of 
the said Maharaja Chamrajendra Wadiar Bahadur, it shall be within the 
discretion of the Governor-General in Council to select as a successor any 
member of any collateral branch of the family whom he thinks fit. 

4. The Maharaja Chamrajendra Wadiar Bahadur and his successors 

^ See above, p. 441. 
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(hereinaTter called the Maharaja of Mysore) shall at all times remain 
faithful in allegiance and subordination to Her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland and Empress of India, Her heirs and successors, and 
perform all the duties which, in virtue of such allegiance and subordination, 
may bg demanded of them. 

5. The British Government having undertaken to defend and protect 
the said territories against all external enemies, and to relieve the 
Maharaja of Mysore of the obligation to keep troops ready to serve with the 
British army when required, there shall, in consideration of such undertaking, 
be paid from the revenues of the said territories to the British Government 
an annual sum of Government rupees thirty-five lakhs in two half-yearly 
instalments, commencing from the said 25th day of March 1881. 

6. From the date of the Maharaja’s taking possession of the territories of 
Mysore, the British sovereignty in the island of Seringapatam shall cease 
and determine, and the said island shall become part of the said territories, 
and be held by the Maharaja upon the same condition as those subject to 
which he holds the rest of the said territories. 

7. The Maharaja of Mysore shall not, without the previous sanction of 
the Governor-Ciencral in Council, build any new fortresses or strongholds, 
or repair the defences of any existing fortresses or strongholds in the said 
territories. 

8. The Maharaja of Mysore shall not, without the permission of the 
Governor-General in Council, import, or permit to be imported, into the 
said territories, arms, ammunition, dr military stores, and shall prohibit the 
manufacture of arms, ammunition, and military stores, throughout the said 
territories, or at any specified place therein, whenever required by the 
(governor-General in Council to do so. 

9. The Maharaja of Mysore shall not object to the maintenance or 
establishment of British cantonments in the said territories, whenever and 
wherever the Governor-General in Council may consider such cantonments 
necessary. He shall grant free of all charge such land as may be required 
for such cantonments, and shall renounce all jurisdiction within the lands 
so granted. He shall carry out in the lands adjoining British cantonments 
in the said territories such sanitary measures as the Governor-General 
in Council may declare to be necessary. He shall give every facility 
for the provision of supplies and articles required for the troops in such 
cantonments ; and on goods imported or purchased for that purpose no 
duties or taxes of any kind shiill be levied without the assent of the British 
Government. 

10. The Military force employed in the Mysore State for the main¬ 
tenance of internal order and the Maharaja’s personal dignity, and for any 
other purposes approved by the Governor-General in Council, shall not 
exceed the strength which the Governor-General in Council may, from time 
to time, fix. The directions of the Governor-General in Council in respect 
to the enlistment, organization, equipment and drill of troops shall at all 
times be complied with. 

11. The Maharaja of Mysore shall abstain from interference in the 
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affairs of any other State or power, and shall have no communi(?ktion or 
correspondence with any other State or power, or the agents or officers of 
any other State or power, except with the previous sanction, and through 
the medium of the Governor-General in Council. 

12. The Maharaja of Mysore shall not employ in his service any person 
not a native of India without a previous sanction of the Governor-General 
in Council, and shall, on being so required by the Governor-General in 
Council, dismiss from his service any person so employed. 

13. The coins of the Government of India shall be legal tender in the 
said territories in the cases in which payment made in such coins would, 
under the law for the time being in force, be a legal 'tender in British 
India ; and all laws and rules for the time being applicable to coins current 
in British India shall apply to coins current in the said territories. The 
separate coinage of the Mysore State, which has long been discontinued, 
shall not be revived. 

14. The Maharaja of Mysore shall grant free of all charge such land as 
may be required for the construction and working of lines of telegraph in 
the said territories wherever the Governor-General in Council may require 
such land, and shall do his utmost to facilitate the construction and working 
of such lines. All lines of telegraph in the said territories, whether 
constructed and maintained at the expense of the British Government, or 
out of the revenues of the said territories, shall form ‘part of the British 
telegraph system, and shall, save in cases to be specially excepted by 
agreement between the British Government and the Maharaja of ^Mysore, 
be worked by the British Telegraph Department ; and all laws and rules for 
the time being in force in British India in respect to telegraphs shall apply 
to such lines of telegraph when so worked. 

15. If the British Government at any time desires to construct or work, 
by itself or otherwise, a railway in the said territories, the Maharaja of 
Mysore shall grant free of all charge such land as may be required for that 
purpose, and shall transfer to the Governor-General in Council plenary 
jurisdiction within such land ; and no duty or tax whatever shall be levied 
on through traffic carried by such railway which m:jy not break bulk in the 
said territories. 

16. The Maharaja of Mysore shall cause to be arrested and sur¬ 
rendered to the proper officers of the British Government any person within 
the said territories accused of having committed an offence in British India, 
for whose arrest and surrender a demand may be made by the British 
Resident in Mysore, or some other officer authorized by him in this behalf; 
and he shall afford every assistance for the trial of such persons by 
causing the attendance of witnesses 'required, and by such other means as 
may be necessary. 

17. Plenary criminal jurisdiction over European British subjects in the 
said territories, shall continue to be vested in the Governor-General in 
Council, and the Maharaja of Mysore shall exercise only such jurisdiction 
in respect to European British subjects as may from time to time be 
delegated to him by the Governor-General in Council. 
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18. The Maharaja of Mysore shall comply with the wishes of the 
Govern or-General in Council in the matter of prohibiting or limiting the 
manufacture of salt and opium, and the cultivation of poppy, in Mysore ; 
also in the matter of giving effect to all such regulations as may be 
considered proper in respect to the export and import of salt, opium, and 
poppy heads. 

19. All laws in force and rules having the force of law in the said 
territories when the Maharaja Chamrajendra Wadiar Bahadur is placed 
in possession thereof, as shown in the Schedule hereto annexed, shall be 
maintained and efficiently administered, and, except with the previous 
consent of the Gavernor-Ciencral in Council, the Maharaja of Mysore shall 
not repeal or modify such laws, or pass any laws or rules inconsistent 
therewith. 

20. No material change in the system of administration, as established 
w’hen the Maharaja Chamrajendra Wadiar Bahadur is placed in possession 
of the territories, shall be made without the consent of the Governor. 
General in Council. 

21. All title-deeds granted, and all settlements of land revenue made 
during the administration of the said territories by the British Government, 
and in force on the said 25th day of March 1881, shall be maintained in 
accordance with the respective terms thereof, except in so far as they may 
be rescinded or modified either by a competent Court of law, or with the 
consent of the Governor-General in Council. 

22. The Maharaja of Mysore shall at all times conform to such advice as 
the Governor-General in Council may offer him with a view to the 
management of his finances, the settlement and collection of his revenues, 
the imposition of taxes, the administration of justice, the extension ot 
commerce, the encouragement of trade, agriculture and industry, and 
any other objects connected with the advancement of His Highness’ 
interests, the happiness of his subjects, and his relations to the British 
Government. 

23. In the event of breach or non-observance by the Maharaja of 
Mysore of any of the foregoing conditions, the Governor-(jeneral in 
Council may resume possession of the said territories and assume the 
direct administration thereof, or make such other arrjingements as he 
may think necessary to provide adequately for the good government of the 
people of Mysore, or for the security of British rights and interests within 
the province. 

24. This document shall supersede all other documents by which the 

position of the British Government with reference to the said territories 
has been formally recorded. And if mny question arise as to w'hether any 
of the above conditions has been faithfully performed, or as to whether any 
person is entitled to succeed, or is fit to succeed, to the administration of 
the said territories, the decision thereon of the Governor-General in 
Council shall be final. (Signed) RiPOX, 

Viceroy and Governor-General. 


Fort William, is/ March 1881. 
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The earliest religious worship probably sprang from a desire to 
propitiate powers from w’hom injury to one^s person or property might 
be feared. In w’hat manner this feeling came to find Expression in the 
worship of the serpent is not easy to say. But from the time when that 
“ most subtle of the beasts of the field ” beguiled Eve, the mother of 
mankind, down to the present day, it has never failed to be the object 
of sacred rites. Mr. Fergusson has shown how extensively this worshij) 
has prevailed in every country on the face of the globe. 

In India, this land of many gods, serpent worship, si)ecially that of 
the deadl>* hooded cobra, is of great antiquity and survives to this day. 
There is scmcely a village in Mysore which has not effigies of the 
serpent, carved on stone, erected on a raised i)latform near the entrance 
for the adoration of the public.’ The living serpent is in many parts 
systematically worshipped, and few natives will consent to kill one.^ 
The body of one that has been killed is often solemnly disposed of by 
cremation, while a cobra which takes up its abode, as they sometimes 
do, in the thatch or roof of the house, is generally not only left undis¬ 
turbed, but fed with milk, etc. 

The Nagas who so frequently occur in ancient Hindu history were 
no doubt a widespread race of serpent worshippers, and there is every 
reason to believe that they occupied most parts of Mysore. The 
traditions that indicate this have been mentioned in the historical 
portions of this work. Jinadatta, the founder of Humcha, married a 
Naga /ca^yd ; and the great serpent sacrifice by Janamejaya is said to 
have taken place at Hiremagalur. An inscription at Balagami,’* of the 
eleventh century, bears at its head the half-human, half-serpent forms of 
a Naga and Ndgini. The worship of the living serpent is not, I believe, 

' The orthodox arrangement consists of three slabs, set uj) sidi* by sirlc. The first 
bears the figure of a male cobra, with one or more heads of an odd nun,her up to 
seven ; the middle slab exhibits the female serjient, the ujiper half of hunan form, 
generally crowned with a tiara, and sometimes holding a young serper.t u der each 
arm ; the third slab has two serpents intertwined in congress, after the man ler of the 
^sculapian rod or the caduceus of Mercury, with sometimes a linga engrave I between 
them. 

- Some believe that the person who does so will be visited with leprosy. 

* Mys, Im,, S. S. 92. 
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uncomnfon in any part of the country : I have myself been witness to 
it at many places in different directions. A hutta or deserted ant-hill, 
popularly regarded as the shrine of the god, is very often in reality the 
residence of a snake. From a similar sentiment arose the ancient 
custom of taking sanctuary by embracing an ant-hill, a refuge as invio¬ 
lable as the horns of the altar among the Jews. 

With the worship of the serpent seems to be intimately associated 
that of trees, which again carries us back to the story of Eden and the 
mysterious tree of forbidden fruit. The stones bearing the sculptured 
figures of seri)enfs near every village are always erected under certain 
trees, which arc most frequently built round with a raised platform, on 
which the stones are set up, facing the rising sun. One is invariably a 
sacred fig, which represents a female, and another a margosa, which 
represents a male ; and these two are married with the same ceremonies 
as human beings. The bilpatre marmeIos\ sacred to Siva, is 

often planted with them. 

Whether the planting of topes—a term which in Northern India 
signifies a Buddhist stupa^ but here is a[)i)lied to a grove of trees - had 
a religious origin or any connection with Buddhism is uncertain. It 
does not now seem to have a sj)ecial relation to religion except as a 
work of charity. But particular trees and plants are held sacred to 
certain objects or deities, or are themselves regarded in that light, 'fhe 
asvattiui or pipal, the sacred fig, is a common object of reverence as a 
sort of wi.shing tree. One on the bank of the N. Pennar near 
(xoribidnur, called the Vidur asvatlha, is said to have been planted by 
Vidura, the uncle of the Pandavas, and is visited by all the country 
round. It is built round with various shrines for protection and is 
belie\'ed never to die. At llunsur may be seen a large neem tree which 
is an object of worship. The lower part is enclosed in a shrine and the 
branches are hung with iron chains. Out of the Jain temple of 
Padmavati at Humcha is growing a sacred tree called lakkc gkkii said 
to be the same that Jinadatta tied his horse to as described in the 
account of that place. The bilpatre or bael tree, as above stated, is 
sacred to Siva, while the tulasi or holy basil (ocymum sanctum) is sacred 
to Vishnu and is gro’fn on an altar in the courtyard of Vaishnava 
houses. The yekke {aristolochia indica) and the plantain are the 
subject of some curious rites.* Connected apparently with tree worship 
is the regard paid to the kakke or Indian laburnum, which furnishes the 
central stake of the threshing floor, decorated at top with a little bunch 
of field flower.s. 

The general object of the worship of trees and of serpents appears 
> See Ind. Ant., IV, 5. 
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to be for the purpose of obtaining offspring. A woman is nearJy always 
the priest, and w^omen are the chief worshippers. 

Mdriajji 7 na or Mdraitima^ familiarly styled A/u/zni, the mother, or in 
the honorific plural Ainnianavarii^^ is the universal object of rural 
worship, as the grdma dcvatd^ or village goddess. She seems to, corre¬ 
spond in some of her attributes with Durga or Kali, also called 
Chdnmndi, and is explained to be one of the furies attendant on that 
goddess. Though bearing so tender an appellation as mother, she is 
feared and propitiated as the source of calamity rather than loved as the 
bestower of blessings.® She is supposed to inflict small-pox—which 
indeed is called after her, amma, as chicken-pox and measles are called 
chik-amma —and to send cholera and other epidemics upon those who 
have incurred her wrath. She is appeased only by the shedding of 
blood and therefore receives animal sacrifices. In former times there 
is no doubt that human victims were offered up at her shrine. She 
appears also to be the author of cattle disease. To avert this and other 
evils the sacrifice is annually made in many parts of a buffalo.'* I lind 
the following description of the ceremony by Mr. Elliot as performed 
in Manjarabad : — 

A three or four year old (male) buffalo is brought before the temple of 
M.lra, after which its hoofs are washed «and unboiled rice thrown over its 
head, the w'hole village repeating the words Mdra kona^ or in other words 
buffalo devoted to Mdra. It is then let loose and allowed to roam about 
for a year, during which time it is at liberty to cat of any crops without fear 
of molestation, as an idea prevails that to interfere with the buffalo in any 
way would be sure to bring down the wrath of ]\Idra. At the end of that 
time it is killed at the feast held annually in honour, or rather to divert the 
wrath, of Mdra.'^ 

Almost every village has its Mari gudi, though she sometimes bears 
various local names compounded with amjna. 

At the foundation of a village it is the practice to erect at some 
point of the ground two or three large slabs of stone, which are called 
kari kallu or kani kallu. These are also objects of worship, and are 
generally painted in broad vertical stripes of red and white. An annual 
ceremony is held in connection with them, when all the cattle of the 

> This is evidently the Amnor of the Todas mentioned in Colonel Marshall’s book, 
but by him misunderstood as the name of a place, answering to heaven. 

* Buddhists believe in a kind of devil or demon of hne, anger, evil and death, 
called Mara, who opposed Buddha and the spread of his religion —Monier Williams, 
Ind» IVis., 58 ; cf. Wilson, Works, II, 340. 

3 For a similar Toda custom see Phreiu am, Todas, 81, 

* Kxper, of PI,, I, 66. Reference is also there made to Jour, Ethml, Soc, of 
July 1869, for further particulars by Sir Walter Elliot. 
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village are*presented before the stone. This is supposed to avert cattle 
disease. For the same purpose a sylvan god named Kdtama Rdya is 
worshipped under the form of an acute conical mound of mud, 
erected on a circular base, also of mud. At a little distance it 
looks nQt unlike a large ant-hill.^ This rude symbol may often be 
seen in a field in the open, with a bunch of wild flowers adorning 
the apex. 

Another deity, or class of deities, is known by the name of bhuta^ 
a word which is taken to mean demon, but may relate to bhii tdyi\ 
Mother Earth, or the occult powers of Nature.^ It is generally 
worshipped under the form of a few naturally rounded stones, placed 
together either under a tree or in a small temple and smeared with oil 
and turmeric. To avert calamity to crops from the bhiita, a rude figure 
of a man is sometimes drawn with charcoal on the ground at the 
angles of the field, and a small earthen vessel containing boiled rice 
and a few flowers broken over it. An offering is also made in some 
parts by a man walking round the skirts of the field, at every few 
steps casting grains of seed into the air, shouting out at the same 
time /i(? bali ! 

The various objects of superstitious awe described above may 
perhaps be classified as spirits of the air and spirits of the ground. The 
former include disembodied ghosts, those of the dead for whom the 
prescribed ceremonies have not been performed. The spirits of the air 
seem inclined to lodge in trees and burial-places, and by them human 
beings are sometimes iiossessed or bewitched. Charms, consisting of 
a bit of metal engraved with a numerical puzzle in squares, are 
suspended round the necks of children to protect them against this 
danger, as well as against “ the evil eye,” and similar charms are 
in.scribed on stones called ji rt/z/ni: kalluy often erected at the entrance of 
villages. The spirits of the ground guard hidden treasure, breach tank 
bunds, undermine houses, stop the growth of the crops, and perform a 
variety of other malignant operations. All have to be propitiated 
according to their supposed influence and disposition. 

The above are doubtless all relics of aboriginal or primitive beliefs 
and rites, and may be inchided under the name of Animism^ which is 
thus explained by Dr. Tiele :— 

• 

* It bears a striking resemblance, in external form at least, to ihe Tocla conical 
temj)le called by Colonel Marshall the boath^ though on a greatly reduced scale, 
much loo small for an interior chamber.— Phretu am. Tod,, ch. XIX. See the closing 
remarks regarding the bothan or bee-hive houses in Scotland, &c. 

* The pancha bhiita are the five elements—earth, air, fire, water, and ether. 

® presentation of food to all created beings ; it consists in throwing a small 

parcel of the offering into the open air.—Benfey, Sans, Diet,, s. v. 
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Animism is the belief in the existence of souls or spirits, of which only 
the powerful—those on which man feels himself dependent, and before 
which he stands in awe—acquire the rank of divine beings, and become 
objects of worship. These spirits are conceived as moving freely through 
earth and air, and, either of their own accord, or because conjured by some 
spell, and thus under compulsion, appearing to men (Spiritism). * But they 
may also take up their abode, either permanently or temporarily, in some 
object, whether lifeless or living it matters not: and this object, as endowed 
with higher power, is then worshipped or employed to protect individuals or 
communities (Fetishism). 

The more regularly organized systems of Hindu faith may be 
described as four in number, associated with the worship respectively 
of Jina, Buddha, Siva and Vishnu. Though they existed contem¬ 
poraneously in various parts, as is the case at the present day, each of 
these religions had its period of ascendancy, but not to the exclusion of 
the others.^ 

Brahmanism. —Preceding them all was the ancient Indo Aryan 
Brahmanism, based upon the Vedas. The generally received opinion 
which assigned these works to about 1500 to 1200 i}.c., has lately been 
disturbed by calculations based on astronomical data, which would 
throw back their date to from 4500 to 2500 But these con¬ 

clusions, though arrived at independently by different scholars, are 
not undisputed.^* On the other hand, that Jainism was older than 
Buddhism has been definitely established. Its founder, it seems 
probable, was Pars vanatha, which would take us back to the eighth 
century I 5 .c., but its more recent chief apostle, \hirddhamana or 
Mahavira, was a little earlier than Buddha. Buddhism, as is well 
known, dates from the fifth century i:.c., and was at the height of 
its power in the third century ]{.c. If it be the case that the 
s rutakevali Bhadrabahu came to Mysore, accompanied as his chief 
disciple by the abdicated emperor Chandra Cupta, and that they died 
at S^ravana Belgola, the introduction of Jainism into this State cannot 
be placed later than early in the third century n.c. But two generations 
after, we have the testimony of the edicts of As'oka discovered by me, 
that Buddhism was established in the north of Mysore. Dr. Biihlcr 

» We shall perhaps find that the jKist did not differ so much from the present as 
might at first appear; that India has iijways had, alongside of the Veda, something 
equivalent to its great Sivaite and Vishnuito religions, which we see in the ascendant 
at a later date, and that these anyhow existed conlemjxjraneously with it for a very 
much longer period than has till now lK*en generally supposed.—Barth, KcHgions of 
Imiia, Pref., xv. 

2 Tilak’s Orion : Jacobi’s Date of the Rig Veda (Ind. Ant., XXIII, 154). Cf. the 
valuable Note by Dr. Biihler, loc. cit., 238. 

* See Dr. Thibaut, Itid. Ant., XXIV, 85. 
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also considers^ that the iwu geographical names which these edicts 
contain are Aryan, and point to the conclusion that the country was by 
that time thoroughly under Aryan influence. The record of the 
despatch by A'soka of missions to Banavasi and Mahis'a-mandala (the 
Mysore »istrict) to propagate the faith, indicates that the north-west and 
south were not then Buddhist. They may, therefore, have been to 
some extent, if not entirely, Jain. Jainism was in the main the State 
religion of Mysore throughout the first thousand years of the Christian 
era, and ceased not to be influential till after the conversion in the 
twelfth century of *thc Hoysala king since known as Vishnuvardhana, 
and the murder some time later of the Kalachurya king Bijjala by the 
Lingayits. 

The actual introduction of Brahmans into Mysore is assigned to 
the third century .\.i). According to tradition, the Kadamha king 
Mukanna or Trinetra at that time settled them at Sthanagundilr 
(Talgunda in the Shikarpur talucj). This was in the west. In the east 
the I'allava king Mukunti is said to have introduced Brahmans at 
about the same period. In the south the (ianga king Vishnugopa, 
belonging to the same century, is said to have become devoted to the 
worship of Brahmans, and to have thus lost the Jain tokens which were 
heirlooms of his house. But the evidence of inscriptions is in favour 
of an earlier existence of Brahmanism in this country. The Malavalli 
inscriptions of the second century, discovered by me, show the king 
Satakarni making a grant to a Brahman for a S'iva temple, followed by 
a Kadamha king also making a grant to a Brahman for the same. 
Moreover, the remarkable 'lalgunda inscription discovered by me, 
represents the Kadambas themselves as very devout Brahmans, and 
one of them, jierhaps the founder of the royal line, as going with his 
Brahman guru to the Pallava capital (Kanchi) to study there. It also 
states that S;itakarni, probably the one above mentioned, was among 
the famous kings who had worshipped at the S'iva temple to which it 
belongs. W'e must therefore suppose that lirahmanism, more parti¬ 
cularly the worship of S'iva in the form of the Linga, existed in Mysore 
in the first centuries of our era, concurrently with other forms of faith. 
Buddhism or Jainism, biit that the latter were in the ascendant. 
Hence the traditions perhaps indicate the time when Brahmanism 
received general public recognition by*the State. 

But the chief revival of Brahmanical religion took place in the eighth 
century, when the labours of Kumdrila and of S'ankaracharya, the first 
apostle of S'ringeri (Kadar District), dealt a deathblow to Buddhism 


‘ XXIII, 246. 
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and raised the Saiva faith to the first place. In like martner, in the 
twelfth century, the Vaishnava religion gained ground, and through the 
teaching of the reformer Ramanujacharya, put an end to the influence 
of Jainism. Vishnu worship thus became a national religion, but 
divided the empire with the followers of Siva, a compromise^of which 
the form Harihara was symbolical, uniting in one person both Hari or 
Vishnu and Hara or Siva. For the reformation of the Saiva religion, 
which was effected about the same time by Basava, ending in the 
establishment of the Lingayit sect, imparted to it a vitality which it has 
never since lost in the south, especially amongst the; Kannada-s[)caking 
races. Forty years later a somewhat similar reformation of the 
Vaishnava religion was brought about through the teaching of 
Madhvdcharya, and before another century further innovations were 
introduced by Ramanand, and afterwards by (Jhaitanya and 
(Others. 

Jainism. —Though so ancient, the existence of the sect of the Jains 
was first brought to light in Mysore, the discovery being due to 
Col^'uiel Colin Mackenzie, the distinguished olTicer who conducted the 
survey of Mysore in 1799 and following years, 'i'hey are dispersed 
throughout India, and their numbers are probably understated at a 
million and a half according to the census of 1891. 'J'hey are most 
numerous in Rajputana, (lujarat, Central India, and Mysore. In the 
north and west of India they are chiefly engaged in commerce ; in the 
south they are also agriculturists. As before stated, they were more 
or less predominant in Mysore from the earliest part of the C^hristian 
era to the twelfth century. And in the Chola and Pandya countries, 
and in Kanara (South and North), Dharwar, and other adjacent 
parts, they were also generally established from a very early 
period. The oldest Kannada and Tamil literature is of Jain 
authorship, and to the Jains is due the first cultivation of these 
languages. 

The principal seats of the Jain faith in Mysore now are at SVavana 
Belgola in Hassan District, Maleyur in Mysore District, and Humcha 
in Shimoga District. The first place is the residence of a guru who 
claims authority over the Jains throughout tFie south of India, and i.s, I 
believe, admitted to be their chief pontiff.* The consecration of 
Chandra-giri, the small hill there, dates back to the third century b.c. 

' He professe.s to be guru to all the Jaiiia Kshalriyas in Inilia ; and in an inscrip¬ 
tion dating so late as 1830, claims to be occu|)ant of the throne of the Dilli (Delhi), 
Hemddri (Male>T.ir), Sudhd (Sode in North Kanara), Sangitapura (Hdduvalli), 
Svetdpura (Bilige), Kshemavenu (Miidu Bidare, these last three in South Kanara), 
and Belgula (S'ravana Belgola) samsthanas.— Ins, at Sr, Bel,^ No. 141. 
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(see p. 287'/. But the foundation of the present religious establishment 
is attributed to Chamunda Raya, who, in about 983, set up the colossal 
statue of Gomata on the biggest hill, Indra-giri or Vindhya>giri. To 
provide for the maintenance and worship of the image, he established 
a matha^and other religious institutions, with liberal endowments. 
According to a list from the matha the following was the succession of 
gurus. They were of the Kimdakundanvaya, Mi 1 la-sangha, Des'i-gana, 
and Piistaka-gachcha. 


Neniichandra Sidjlhdulacharya 

appointed by Chamunda Raya 


Kundakundacharya 

,, Pandya Raya 


Si<ldhanlacharya 

Vira IMndya 


Ainalaki'rtyaeharya 

,, Kuna Pandya 


Sol nanai 1 tl vacharya 

,, Vinayadilya 

c. 1050 

Tridaina \’il »udhanandyacharya 

,, Iloysala f 

c. 1070 

I‘ral)ha('handra Siddhaniacharv: 

,, P'rt'yan^a 

c. 1090 

(lunacliandrat'luirya 

,, Ballala Raya 

C-. 1102 

S'ubhachandracharya 

,, Pini Deva 

C. IIIO 


From 1117 the gurus all bear the name of Charukirti Panditachdrya, 
and endowments have been granted to the matha by all succeeding 
lines of kings. 

The Maleyur matha is subordinate to that of Sravana Hclgola, and 
is now closed. According to Wilson, Akalanka, the Jain who con¬ 
futed the liiiddhists at the court of Ilemasitala in Kanchi in 7S8, 
and procured their expulsion from the south of India, was from 
Sravana Pelgola, but a manuscript in my possession states that he was 
a yati of Maleyur, and that Bhattakalanka is the title of the line of 
yatis of that place. 

The Mumcha matha was established by Jinadatta Raya, the founder 
of the Humcha Slate, in about the eighth century. The gurus, as 
given in the following list, were of the Kundakiinddnvaya and Nandi- 
sangha, I^'rom Jayakirtti Peva they were of the Sarasz^afi gac/ic/ia. 
The descent is traced in a general way from Bhadrabahu the srutakc- 
valiy through ^'is'dkhamuni the das^apuni, his successor, through 
Umasvati, author of the Tath'drttha-sutra, and then the following : - 

Samantablijulni, author of Dri'di^ama sfofra, 

l>vijyai>atla, autln>r Jaini tuira vyakarana^ of a vyasa on Tanini calleil 
and of a Vaidya sWstra, « 

Siddhantikirlli, aurw to Jinadatta Raya. Pahoiit 730 A.t». 

Akalanka, author of a /dnis/iyn t)n the Dcrdyama stotra, 

Vidydnanda, author of a bhdshya on the Aptamimdmsa^ also of Sloka 
vdrttikdiaukara, 

Mdnikyanandi. 

Prabhdehandra, author of Nydyaktimudachandrodaya and «>f a ttydsa on 
Stikatdyana, 
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Varddhamana munindra, by the power of whose mantra Iloysala sid)» 

dued the tiger*. 980-1040 

His successors were gurus to the lloysiila kings. 

Vasupiijya vrati, guru to Ballala Raya . 1040 1100 

Subhakirtli Deva. ^ 

]*adinanandi. 

Maghanandi. 

Simhanandi. 

Pudinaprabha. 

Vasiinandi. 

Meghachandra. 

Viranandi. 

Dhaiuinjaya. 

Dharmabhushana, guru lo Deva Raya . ... ... 1401 1451 

Vidytinanda, who debated liefore Deva Raya anti Krishna Raya. ... 1451 1308 

and maintained the Jain faith at Bilgi and Kiirkala. 11 is sons were: 

Simhakirtti, who debated at the court of Muhammad Shah ... ... 1463 14S2 

Sudarshana 

Merunandi. 

Deven^lrakirlti. 

Arn.'.rakirlti. 

^'isalakirtti, who debated before Sikandar and \dri’i|)aksha Raya ... I465-1479 

Nemichandra, who de])ated at the ctniri of Krishna Raya ami Acliyuta 

.150S-1542 

The gurus are now named Devendra 'Jh'rtha BhatUiraka. 

There are two sects among the Jains, the Digambara, clad with 
space, that is naked; and the Svetambara, clad in white. I’he first is 
the original and most ancient. The yatis in Mysore belong to the 
former division, but cover themselves with a yellow robe, which they 
throw off only when taking food. The form the religious order, 
the laity are called sni-oakas. Certain deified men, termed Tirthan- 
karas, of whom there are twenty-four principal ones, are the chief 
objects of Jain reverence. Implicit belief in the doctrines and actions 
of these is obligatory on both yatis and sravakas. But the former are 
expected to follow a life of abstinence, taciturnity and continence; 
whilst the latter add to their moral and religious code the practical 
worship of the Tirthankaras and profound reverence for their more 
pious brethren. The moral code of the .Jains is expressed in five 
mahd-vratas or great duties;—refraining from injury to life, truth, 
honesty, chastity, and freedom •from worldly desire. 'Inhere are four 
dharmas or merits—liberality, genllenes.s, piety, and i)enance ; there are 
three sorts of restraint—government of the mind, the tongue, and the 
person. To these are superadded a number of minor instructions or 
prohibitions, sometimes of a beneficial and sometimes of a trivial or 

> k'or an explanation of ihi.s allusion see p. 333. 


Sripala. 

Nemichanclra. 

Abhayachandra, guru lo Charama 
Kesavarya. 

Jayakirtti Deva. 

Jinachandrarya. 

Indranandi. 

Va.santakirtti. 

Vi.salakirtti. 
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even ludicrous tendency.’ The Jains hold the doctrine of Nirvdna^ 
but it is with them a state of beatific rest or quiescence, cessation from 
re-birth, but not annihilation. The practice of sallekhana or religious 
suicide is considered meritorious, and was at one time not uncommon, 
especial^' to bring to a close a life made intolerable by incurable 
disease or other dire calamity. At the same time, ahimsd or avoidance 
of the dc‘Struction of life in w’hatever shape, is a fundamental doctrine, 
carried to extremes. 

'Fhe ritual of the Jains is as simple as their moral code. Th^yati 
dispenses with acts of worship at his pleasure; and the lay votary is 
only bound to visit daily a temple where some of the images of the 
'I’irthankaras are erected, walk round it three times, make an obeisance 
to the images with an offering of some trifle, usually fruit or flowers, 
and pronounce a mantra or prayer. 

'The Jains reject the Vedas, and have their own sacred books. The 
original 1‘urvas, fourteen in number, were lost at an early period, but 
the forty-five A'gamas, which include the eleven Angas (specially con¬ 
sidered the sacred books), the twelve Upangas, and other religious works 
have been handed down. In their present form they were, according 
to tradition, collected and committed to writing in the fifth century at 
\’alabhi, under the directions of Devarddhiganin, but the Angas had 
previously been collected in the fourth century at Pataliputra. 1'he 
sacred language of the Jains is called Arddha-Magadhi, but is a Prakrit 
corresponding more with Maharashtri than with Magadhi. In the 
eleventh century they adopted the use of Sanskrit.'^ Caste as 
observed among the Jains is a .social and not a religious institution. 
In the edicts of As'oka and early Buddhist literature they are called 
Nirgrantlias (those who have forsaken every tie). \\’ith reference to 
their philosophical tenets they are also by the Brahmans designated 
Syadvadins (those who say perhaps^ or it may he so\ as they 
maintain that we can neither affirm nor deny anything absolutely 
of an object, and that a predicate never expresses more than a 
probability.^ 

Parsvanatha and Mahavira, the twenty-third and twenty-fourth Tirth- 

* Such as to ahsiain iil certain seasons from siill, flowers, green fruit and roots, 
honey, grapes, and tobacco ; not to <leal ^n soap, natron, indigo and iron ; and 
ne\er to eat in the tlark lest a lly should Ih; swallowetl. The hair must not be cut 
but should be plucked out. 

* The ])rayer-formula of the Jains is:—Namo Arihantanain namo Siildhanam 
namo Ayariyanani namo Uvajjhayanam namo loe .siib])a-sahunam. (Reverence to 
the Arhats, to the Siddhas, to the A'char}’as, to the Upadhyayas, to all Sadhus in 
the world.) 

® Jacobi, Kalpa stUra. 


♦ Barth, RcUgiotn of India, 
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ankaras,^ were historical persons, of whom the former it is supposed 
was the real founder of Jainism, while the latter, whose country, 
descent, connections and life bear a close resemblance to those of 
Buddha (also called Mahavira and Jina, and the last of twenty-four 
Buddhas), and whose period also nearly corresponds with hi^, was its 
greatest apostle and propagator. 

PdrsVa or Pilrs'van^tha was of the race of Ikshvitku, and the son of king 
As'va Sena by Vdmd or Bdmd Devi. He was born at Bheliipura, in the 
suburbs of Benares, and married Prabhavati, daughter of king Prasenajita. 
He adopted an ascetic life at the age of thirty, and practised austerities for 
eighty days before arriving at perfect wisdom. Once, whilst engaged in his 
devotions, his enemy Kamatha caused a great rain to fall upon him. But 
the serpent Dharanidhara, or the Ndga king Dharana, overshadowed his 
head with his hood outspread as a chhatra, whence the place was called 
Ahichhatra.- After becoming an ascetic he lived seventy years less eighty 
days, and at che age of 100 died, performing a fast, on the top of Samet 
S'ikhara. He wore one garment, and had under him a large number of 
male and female ascetics. His death occurred 250 years before that of the 
last Tirthankara, or about 776 B.c. 

Varddhamdna or Mahdvfra, also of the race of Ikshvdku, was a Xdyaputa 
or Nataputta, that is, a Jnittri Rajput and Kshattriya, the son of Siddhdrtha, 
prince of Pavana, by Trisakl, and was born at Chitrakot or Kundagrdma. 
He married Yasodd, daughter of the prince Samara Vira, and had by her a 
daughter Priyadarsana, who became the wife of Jamdli, his nephew, one of 
his pupils and the founder of a schism. A'arddhaniilna’s father and mother 
died when he was twenty-eight, and two years afterwards he devoted him¬ 
self to austerities, which he continued twelve years and a half, nearly eleven 
of which were spent in fasts. As a Digambara “ he went robeless, and had 
no vessel but his hand.” At last the bonds of action were snapped like an 

* The following is the list of the t\\c*niy-four Tirlhankaras 

Name. Sign. Siisana Devi. Name. Sign. j Sitsana Devi. 

Rishabha or i X’imalanalha lioar Viditd 

A'dinatha Bull Chakresyari Anantanatha h’alctm Ankus'u 

Ajitanatha Elephant | Ajitabala 1 )harnuinatha Thunderbolt Kaniiarpa 

S'amhhava Horse j Duritari SMnlinalha • Antelope 'Nirvani 

Abhinandana Monkey j Kalika Kunihunalha float ! Bala 

Sumati Curlew Mahakali Aranaiha Nandyavarta i Dharini 

Padmaprabha Lotus S')rania 1 Mallinatha ■ Water jar ’ Dharanajiriyd 
Supars'va Swastika S'anta Muni Siivrata Tortoise | Naradatta 

Chandraprabha Moon Bhn'kiiti Niminalha Blue waterlily (landhari 
Pushpadanla Crocodile Sutaraka Neniinalha Conch ;Anil)ika 

S'itala S^rivat.sa ^ As'okd^ l*ars\anatha Col)ra i^adinavati 

S'reyam.s'a Rhinoceros Mdnavi Varddlnunana | 

Vdsupiijya Buffalo Chanda or Mahavira; Lion Siddhayika 

■' * 

* Ahi^ serpent; chhatra^ canopy or umbrella. 
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old rope, and he attained to Ke^tala or the only knowledge, becoming an 
Arhant or Jina. Proceeding to Pdpapuri or Ap^papuri (Pfiva) in Behar, he 
commenced teaching his doctrines. Several eminent Brahmans of Magadha 
became converts and founded ^ana 9 or schools. The chief of them was 
Indrabhuti or Gautama (not to be confounded, as has sometimes been done, 
with Buddha, also so called, who was a Kshatriya). Mahavira continued 
to teach, chiefly at the cities of Kausambi and Rdjagriha, under the kings 
Sasanika and Srcnika, and died at the age of seventy-two at Apapapuri. 
The date of his death is the era from which Jain chronology reckons, and 
the traditional date corresponds with 527 n.c., but this should probably be 
sixty years later.’ 

Buddhism. —The evidence of the establishment of Buddhism in tlie 
north of Mysore in the third century and the efforts made at 
that time to propagate it in other parts, have already been referred to.- 
7 'he S'alavahana and i\allava kings, from the remains of their erections 
at Amanivati and Mamallapura, were to some extent Buddhist, and 
there are references in early Pali writings to Buddhist scholarship in 
Karnataka.** Inscriptions record the maintenance, as one of five great 
maUia.s, of a Buddhist establishment (Bauddhalaya) at Balagami 
(Shikarpur taliKj), the capital of the Banavasi country, down to 1098, 
and apparently the residence there at that time of a nun named 
Nagiyaka. But the long ascendancy of their great rivals, the Jains, 
makes it unlikely that Buddhists were more than an inconsiderable 
minority. 'Phe Jain traditions, however, preserve some memory of 
argumentative collisions with expounders of the rival system. A Jain 
named Akalanka, whom \\"ilson brings from Sravana Balgola in 788,** 
finally confuted the Buddhists in argument at the court of Hemasitala 
at Kanchi, and procured their expulsion to Kandy in Ceylon. 

So many works are now available on the subject that it is un¬ 
necessary in this place to give more than the briefest outline of the life 
of Buddha and the doctrines he taught. 

Gautama ((lOtama in Pdli) was a Sakya and a Kshattriya, prince of 
Kapila-vastu, south of Nepal, about 100 miles north-east of Benares. His 
wife was Yas'odhara. He was naturally of a serious disposition, and had 
become satiated with a life qf pleasure and indulgence, during which every 
object of sadness had been studiously kept out of his view. The accidental 
sight, in succession, of an old man, a diseased man, and a dead man. led 
him to reflect on the illusory nature of youth, health and life. This weighed 

' facolii, o/>. lit. 

* In Mr. PcrgiissDii's opinion, “ it is nearly correct to assert that no people 
adopted Buddhism, except tho.se anumg whom .seri>eiU-\Nor.ship can certainly be 
traced as pre-existing."— J'r, Ser. Itpr., 21. 

® I am indebted for this information to Professor Rhys Davids. 

^ AAA\ Coll., I, Ixv. 
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on his mind until one day he saw a religious mendicant, c^alm in his 
renunciation of the world. It suggested to him a mode of relief. He fled 
at midnight from the royal palace and all its gay inmates, forsaking his 
young wife and their infant son, assumed the yellow garb of an ascetic, and 
gave himself up to austerities and meditation in the forest of Buddha Gaya, 
acquiring the name of Sdkya Muni. But penance and austerities had not 
power to appease his spiritual yearnings. Eventually, by meditation, he 
became a Buddha or Enlightened, in order that he might teach mankind 
the true way of deliverance from the miseries of existence. He entered 
upon his mission in the district of Magadha or Behar when 35 years old, 
and died or attained ninfana at the age of eighty, whilfc travelling through 
the country of Kosala or Oudh, about 543 n.c.* 

After his death a council was held by Aj.-ltasatru, king of Magadha, at 
which all the teachings and sayings of Buddha were collected into three sets 
of books, called Tripitaka, the three baskets or-collections, which form the 
Buddhist sacred scriptures. Of these the Sutra pipika contains the maxims 
and discourses of Sdkya Muni, which had all been delivered orally ; the 
Vinaya pitaka relates to morals and discipline ; and the Abhidharma pipaka 
is philosophical. Three other great Buddhist councils were held, one in the 
middle of the fifth century B.c. by Kalasoka, when the scriptures were 
revised ; the third by Asoka in 246 u.c., after which missions were sent 
abroad for the propagation of the faith ; and the fourth by Kanishka, king 
of Kashmir, in the first century A.D., when the Tripitaka were finally 
established as canonical. According to some accounts they were not 
committed to writing before this. The sacred language of the Buddhists is 
Pdli. 

Buddhism may be described as two-fold, consisting of dharma^ or 
religion, and vinaya^ or discipline. Buddha^s enlightenment had led 
him to recognize existence as the cause of all .sorrow. Avidya or 
ignorance was the remote cause of existence, and nirvdt,ia or extinction 
of existence the chief good. 

The dharma or religion was for the masses or the laity, the so-called 
ignorant, who had no longing for nirvana, but only desired a happier 
life in the next stage of existence; for life, of gods and animals as well 
as of men, was held to continue through an endle.ss series of trans¬ 
migrations, introducing to a higher or a lower grade according to the 
merit or demerit of the previous existence. * This religion was based 
upon the law of universal benevolence or kindness, and found 
expression in five great commandments, namely, against killing, 
stealing, adultery, intoxication, and lying, each of which was amplified 
into numerous precepts intended to guard not only against the 

* This is the traditional date, but the correct dale is probably about 412 B.c., 
according to Rhys Davids {Numis. Or.^ Ceylon), or between 482 and 472 according 
to others.—Barth, It el, of 106. 
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coinynissidh of sin but against the inclination or temptation to sin. The 
practice of universal goodness or kindness, in thought, word and deed* 
was the only way by which man could raise himself to a higher state of 
existence. 

The ^naya or discipline was for the w'ise, the monastic orders, those 
who cared not to continue in the vortex of transmigrations, but sought 
only to purify their souls from all desire for the hollow and delusive 
pleasures of the world and to escape from all the pains and miseries of 
existence into the everlasting rest of nirvana. To effect this deliverance 
it was necessary to renounce five things, namely, children, wife, goods, 
life and self; in short, to lead a religious life of celibacy, mendicancy 
and strict discipline, in order that the soul might be freed from ever>^ 
stain of affection or passion. Four great truths, known as the law of 
the wheels resulted in indicating four paths to nirvana, namely, perfection 
in faith, in thought, in si)eech, and in conduct: and the only true 
wisdom was to walk in these paths. The Buddhist formula of faith 
is expressed in words meaning, “ I go for refuge to the Buddha, the 
Dharma and the Sangha.” 

At the time when Buddha began to proclaim his doctrines, all the 
affairs of life were supposed to be regulated by the rigid code of Manu.^ 
Religion consisted in ceremonial observances, which beset every moment 
of existence from birth to death, and its advantages were confined to an 
exclusive caste, whose instrumentality alone could render any ceremony 
efficacious. Buddhism was a revolt of the religion of humanity against 
the ritualism and asceticism, the lifeless superstition and arrogant 
pretensions of the Brahmanical priesthoodIt taught that religion 


* Bui it may l»o (]Ufstione(l wliother the code was noi as much a theoretical system 
of the claims of the hierarchy as one in practical oi^eraiion.— if. Auguste Barth as 
translated Ind. Attt., Ill, 329. 

® “The revolt of Buddhism against Brahmanism is only to])e upj)recialed by those 
who are familiar with the results of Ixnh systems. The India of the present tlay 
presents many of the characteristics which must have distinguished ancient India 
prior to the advent of (lotama Buddha. It is a land of deities, temples anti priests. 
The whole Indian continent is dottevl with little sanctuaries which apj)ear like the 
sepulchres of defunct gtnls, wluise grotestpie and disl»)rieil etiigies are to l)e seen 
within ; and fathers and mothers l)ow’ dow’ii to these idols, praise them, propitiate 
them with gifts anti offerings, and invoke them for helj^ and prosjK'rity. Again, there 
are temples of nu^re colossal dimensions, with pyramitlal i»)wers or cone-shaped 
domes covered with sculptures anti surrounded by walls, ctjuriyards and roofed 
jxissages. But all are t»f the same sepulchral character. Some are the receptacles of 
archaic gods, who are arrayed in jewels and tinsel ; but even these deities are little 
l)etter than the gaudy mummies of a primeval tige. The women alone seem to be 
fervent worshipjwrs, ft>r the men have l>egun to groan beneath the oppression of 
idolatry and Brahmanism. Indeed the rajxicity t)f the temi)le'iiriests is unlK)unded, 
whilst their culture is beneath contempt. They celebrate their festivals like children 

H H 2 
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consisted in the suppression of evil desire, the practice of '^elf-denial, 
and the exercise of active benevolence; and that men and women alike, 
and that of all castes, may equally enjoy the benefits of a religious 
life. Hence thousands and tens of thousands, both high and low, 
hastened to embrace the new faith, and Buddhism continued - to grow 
till the time of Asoka, under whom it was established as the dominant 
religion of India. 

Hinduism. —It is next to impossible (M. Barth remarks) to say 
exactly what Hinduism is, where it begins, and where it ends. Diversity 
is its very essence, and its proper manifestation is sect—sect in constant 
mobility. The rise of the religions comprised under this head was in 
general due to the unsatisfactory nature of the old Brahmanical theology, 
the divinities of which had gradually retired and disappeared behind a 
host of abstractions too subtle to affect the conscience of the masses. 
But they did not, like Buddhism, openly sunder all connection with the 
past. They, on the contrary, claim to be its continuation, or rather they 
represent themselves to be that very past unchanged and unmodified. 
Most of them profess to be based on the Veda, with which at bottom 
they have almost nothing in common, and which they virtually super¬ 
seded by a quite different literature, but to which they nevertheless 
continue to appeal as their highest authority. The characteristic 
common to the majority of these religions is the worship of new 
divinities exalted above all the rest, identified either with Siva or with 
Vishnu.‘ And it is singular that the Mysore country should have been 
the home or refuge of the two principal founders and exponents of the 
Saiva and Vaishnava creeds respectively. 

Though it is sought to identify Siva with Rudra of the Vedas, who is 
there introduced in a very subordinate position, it is doubtful whether 
there is any correspondence between them ; and if the one was a later 
development out of the other, there is no trace whatever of the process 
by which Siva was raised to a supreme position as a chief member of the 
Trimurti or Hindu trinity. How again the under which form he 
has for centuries been worshipped, came to be associated with Siva is 
unknown. The introduction of an entirely new divinity from the 
mountains of the north has been supposed,’ who was grafted in upon 
the ancient religion by being identified with Rudra ; and it is not 
impossible that the linga may have been an object of veneration among 

playing with dolls. They carry the gods in proccssitip, (jr induce the gaping crowd 
to drag them along in huge idol cars ; hut tliey cannot evoke those Joyous outix)urings 
of adoration or thanksgiving which indicate the jjrcsence of religious feeling in the 
hearts of the wor.shipi)ers."—Talhoys Wheeler, Hint, Ind,. Ill, 94. 

J ReLofImL, 153, I 59 - 
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the. aboriginal or non-Aryan Indians, and that it was subsequently 
adopted by the Brahmans from them and associated with the worship 
of Rudra." 

The legend regarding IJaksha’s sacrifice seems to bear out these views. 
The probable interpretation of it is that Siva—a deity according to 
<lorresio of Cushite or Hamitic tribes which preceded on the soil of 
India the Aryan or Indo-Sanskrit races—wished to have a part in the 
worship of the conquerors and in their sacrifices, from which he was 
excluded ; and disturbing their rites and by a display of violence 
at their sacrifices, he succeeded in being admitted to participate in 
them. 

The worship of Siva succeeded liuddhism, but the period which 
intervened before the supremacy of Siva was generally accepted 
brought to the surface many Hindu gods as candidates for the popular 
favour. 'J'he records of Sankaracharya’s polemical victories show 
that in his time there prevailed, among others, the worship of Brahma, 
Agni, Siirya, and (ianesa. None of these have now distinct classes 
of worshippers, but (Ianesa shares a sort of homage with almost all 
the other divinities. There were also sects devoted to the exclusive 
worship of the female deities Bhavani, I..akshmi, Sarasvati; and also of 
Bhairava. 

The account of (Iritsamada in the Ganesa purana is supposed to 
contain an allusion to the period of transition. 

A king named Rukmdnga one day lost his way in the woods while hunting, 
and came to the hermitage of a rishi, whose wife fell in love with him ; when 
he refused her solicitations, she cursed him, and he was attacked with 
leprosy, which was eventually cured through the favour of Ganes'a. But 
Indra, it is stated, assuming the form of the king, gratified her desires, and 
the fruit of the connection was the sage Gritsamada, the author of certain 
hymns of the Rig-veda. He was not aware of his origin until attending 
once at a ceremony with the intention of taking part in it, the Brahmans 
present reproached him as of spurious descent, called him the son of 
Rukmdnga, and ordered him to quit the assembly. Stung to the quick, 
he went to his mother, and on her acknowledging her guilt he cursed her to 
become a jujube-tree, baf/an\ and she retorted that he should be a Brahma 
Rdkshasa. 

He now joined himself to certain mynis of a different persuasion, and 
thence before long devoted himself to meditation on the Supreme Beingt 
standing on his great toe, with his mind intensely fixed on the deity. At 
length Ganes'a appeared to him and granted certain boons. He thus 

' It may noticed that Brahmans do not officiate in Siva temples: these arc 
served by an inferior order of priests called Siva dvija, A few exceptions, however, 
«eem to exist in what are distinguished as Vaidika Siva temples, such as the famous 
one of Visvesvara at Benares. 
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became an object of reverence and even worship to the other sages. Grit- 
samada continued thus in meditation, when one day on opening his eyes a 
beautiful boy came up to him, who prayed to be adopted as his. Gritsamada 
complied with his request, taught him the mystic incantation OM, and sent 
him away to stand on his great toe contemplating the supreme iianes'a. 
The deity after a long interval appeared and desired him to ask a boon. 
He accordingly requested the power of conquering the three worlds, which 
was granted, together with immunity from any weai)on cxccf)t that of Siva ; 
and it was added that he should possess three famous cities, one of iron, 
one of silver, and one of gold, and that on leaving the world he should be 
absorbed into the divine essence. 

This wonderful child was no other than the famous Tripurdsura. He 
vanquished Indra and all the gods, and reduced them to the greatest state 
of leanness and distress by putting a stop to the offering up of the oblations 
which mortals had been accustomed to present to them. He took posses¬ 
sion of the abodes of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, while (lanes'a in disguise 
built for him tlic three famous cities, one of iron, one of silver, and one of 
gold. Siva now did penance to Ganes'a, who at length appeared and 
granted him the boon of victory over their enemy. The gods, led by Siva, 
overcame Tripurdsura and consumed with fiery darts the three cities. 

Now this account evidently indicates a period when the religious 
system of the Brahmans was superseded by another, which Gritsamada 
partly learned from sages of a different persuasion after he had been 
expelled from the societ)’ of the Brahmans, and which he taught to 
Tripurdsura, who thereby gained the supremacy over heaven and earth, 
and thrust down from heaven all the Brahmanical deities. This 
system consisted of S])iritual and mystical conteipplation of the 
Supreme Being, which, with other features, corresponds so well with 
the main characteristics of Buddhism that we seem here to have an 
allegory of the ascendancy of that faith and its overthrow by the 
revival of the worship of Siva.^ 

It has been noticed here on account of its apparent localisation in 
certain parts of Mysore, and Gritsamada in one account is said to be of 
Haihaya descent. Thus Rukmanga, it will be seen from the account 
of the Kadur District, is claimed to have been the king of Sakkare- 
patna. The yagachc^ or in Sanskrit badari^ is the name of the neigh¬ 
bouring stream, which flows from the Baba Budan mountains past 
Belur to the Hemavati, and wh\ch is so-called from its source at the 
jujube-tree, into which form (iritsamada doomed his mother to pass. 
Tripura and Tripurasura we have more than once had occasion to refer 
to. From the drops of sweat which fell from Siva after his contest 
with Tripurdsura are fabled to have sprung the Kadamba line of 
kings. And the introduction of Brahmans into the north-west of 

> /. K. A .s\, VIII. 
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Mysore by Mayuravarma of that line was no doubt one of the earliest 
results of a declension of Buddhist influence. 

'rhe Buddhist writer 'laranatha, the Jaina writer Brahmanemidatta, 
and the Brahnianical writer Madhavacharya arc all agreed in dating the 
final dt?r:line of Biifldliism from the time when the illustrious authors 
Kumarila Bhatia, Akalanka-deva, and S'ankaracharya appeared in 
Southern India,* that is, the eighth century, d'he first was celebrated 
as a great teacher of the Mimiimsa philoso[)hy (the Bnrva Mimamsa) 
and a dreaded antagonist of both Jainas and Baiiddhas. He 
strenuously asserted the pretensions of the Brahmans, affirming that, as 
Kshatriyas and \'ais'yas, the Jainas and Bauddlias were by nature 
incapable of the highest s[)iritual discernment, which was inherent in 
the Brahmans alone. Akalanka was the Jaina already referred to 
above (j). 465). 

Sankarachdrya was a great religious reformer, and teacher of the 
Wdanta |)hilosophy (the L’ttara Mimamsa). He was a prime agent in 
bringing about the establishment of Siva worship, and was the founder 
of the Smarta sect. 

He was born in 737 a.d.. and is most generally acknowledged to have 
been a Ihainnan of Cranganore in Malabar, though liis artnal birthplace 
was in the north of Travanrore. I le was consecrated as a sannyasi at the age 
of eight years by (lovinda yogi» and his life was spent in ct)ntn)versy with 
the professors of various religious sects, whom he successfully refuted, as 
recorded in the Sankara Vi jay a and several other similar extant works. In 
the course of ^lis wanderings he visited the greater part of India, and 
eventually went as far as mount Kailasa. He set up a linga at Kedara and 
returned by way of Ayodhya, Gaya and Jagannath to S'ris aila, where he 
encountered lihaltacharva (that is, Kumarila), who had, it is said, 
ground the Baiiddhas and Jainas in oil-mills. The latter declined to argue, 
but referred him to Mandana-misra, married to his younger sister, who 
was an incarnation of Sarasvati. Thither Sankanlchari repaired, and 
though successful in defeating the husband, was overcome in an argument 
on sensual plcaMires with the wife, who proved more tlian equal to him in 
discussions of this nature. He thereupon went to Ainritapura, and 
animated the dead body of its prince, named Amaru, in whose form he 
gained familiarity with the subject by practice in the gratification of the pas¬ 
sions, and then returning was victorious over her. The throne of Sarasvati 
on which he then sat is still shown in Kashmir. Consecrating Mandana- 
misra as a sannyasi under the name of .Surcsvaracharya, he bound 
Sarasvati or SVirad-amma- with spells and conveyed her to Sringa-giri 

' Patluik,/. Jii\ /»V. K. A. .V., XVIII, 23S. 

Kashmir is sdnictimos called S;lrada-des;i, and its ancient manuscripts are 
written in Sarada characters.— JmL Ant,, V, 2S. 
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(Sringeri), where he established her throne. There he remained, ind ended 
his days twelve years afterwards, at the age, it is said, of thirty-twoJ 

But his influence was perpetuated in his writings. He is the most 
celebrated of all commentators, and his works are almost countless, 
including commentaries on the Ui)anishads, X'edanla siitras and 
Bhagavad (lita. I'he sect of X'edantists founded by him has always 
held the highest reputation for learning, and is distinguished for the 
cultivation of the study of Sanskrit and especially of the vedic 
literature. It is also the most unsectarian, admitting,in fact all other 
objects of worship as but manifestations of Siva or Mahadeva, the 
Great God. 

The Vedantist system advocated by S'ankara is j)antheistic, and 
based on the doctrine of advaita or non-dualism, which means that 
the universe is not distinct from the Suj)reme Soul. The leading 
tenet of the sect is the recognition of Brahma Para Brahma as the 
only really existing Being, the sole cause and supreme ruler of tin* 
uiiivcr;'-^ and as distinct from Siva, \’:shnu, Brahma, or any individual 
mem'.)er of the pantheon • to know Him is the supreme good. 'Phe 
attainment of complete wisdom results in fnukli or liberation, and 
re-union with the divine essence. But as the mind of man cannot 
elevate itself to the contemplation of the inscTutable First (.lause and 
Only Soul, he may be contemplated through inferior deities and sought 
through the prescribed rites and exercises. 1 'his (Tccd thus tolerates 
all the Hindu deities, and the worshij) of the following was, by 
Sankarachari’s express [Permission, taught by some of disci)>les :— 

that of Siva, Vishnu, Krishna, Silrya, Sakti, Ganes'a and Bhairava. 

“ Individual .souls emanating from the suj>reme one are likened to 
innumerable .sjparks is.suing from a blazing fire. From him they pro¬ 
ceed, and to him they return, being of the same essence. 'J'he soul 
w'hich governs the body together with its organs, neither is born nor 
does it die. It is a portion of the divine substance, and as such 
infinite, immortal, intelligent, sentient, true. It is governed by the 
supreme. Its activity is not of its essence, but inductive through its 
organs : as an artisan taking his tools labours and undergoes toil and 
pain, but laying them aside reposes, .so is the soul active and a sufferer 
by means of its organs, but divested of them and returning to the 
supreme one is at rest and is hainpy. It is not a free and independent 

* Wilson mak(?s him (lie at Kcclarn.ilh in the Himalayas {Wks. 1 , 200). But il 
will be seen lhal he ap]>arenlly died at .Srinj;i!ri. 'ria.* succession of j;urus at Sringeri 
is traced from him directly, and a small te«i]>le is iliere shown as the place wliere he 
di.saiii)eared from life. It contains a statue of Inni, seated after the manner of 
Buddhist and Jain images. 
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agent, buf made to act by the supreme one, who causes it to do in one 
state as it had purposed in a former condition. According to its 
predisposition for good or evil, for enjoined or forbidden deeds, it is 
made to do good or ill, and thus has its retribution for previous works.” 

"J'he Sringeri swami or head of the matha or monastery at Sringeri, 
the principal one established by Sankaracharya, is styled the Jagat 
Ouru, or JagadAluru, the priest of the world, and is possessed of 
extensive authority and influence. 'I’he matha is situated on the left 
bank of the Tunga, in the centre of a fertile tract, with which it was 
endowed alxmt 400 years ago by the Mjayanagar kings, d'he estate 
yields a revenue of Rs. 50,000 a year, and a further sum of Rs. j 0,000 
a year is received from the Mysore State. lUit the expenses connected 
with the feeding of brahmans, and the distribution of food and 
clothing on festival days to all comers of both sexes, exceed the 
iiu'ome, and the (luru is constantly engaged in long and protracted 
tours through \ arious ])arts for the pur|)ose of receiving contributions 
from his discijfles. He wears a tiara like the Poj)e's, covered with 
pearls and jewels, said to have been given to him by the IVshwa of 
I\)()na, and a handsome ncckla('e of pearls. His sandals are covered 
with silver. He is an ascetic and a celibate, and in diet very 
abstemious. He is borne along in an (UtWii pdiki or palanquin carried 
crossways, which prevents anything else j)assing. He is attended by 
an ele])hant and escort, and accomj)anied by a numerous body of 
brahmans and dis('i l.los. 

'The following is the succession of Sringeri gurus, obtained from the 
matha : 



Con>ti rattit. 

P:\>t. 

Saidxarai’li.irya (Imrii 757) 

. 745 

709 

Sinesvararharya 

. 755 

XT ii 

/ / 0 

NiiNahodhaglianaeliar\a 

. 75S 

84s 

Jnanaghanacliarya . 

S46 

OIO 

|nan«)ilamasivaeharya... 

. 905 

955 

jnanagiri acharya 

. 949 

1038 

Simhagirisvaracharya ... 

. 1036 

io<)vS 

Isvaratirthacharya . 

. 1097 

1146 

Nara.simha muni or murli 

. 1145 

1228 


* This (l;iic ill plainly given in iIk* annab, .iraniling lo the Salivahana saka. Bui 
the ])rccL*ding dates aro alisurdly referred'tn the \'ikraina saka, in the fourteenth 
year of which Sankaraeharya is said to have l)een horn ; anil to connect the Iw'O eras, 
Suresvaraoharya is gravely asserted lo have held his authority 800 years, although 
only thirty-two years are granted to ?»ankaracharya. Accepting the succession as 
Correct, 1 have taken the names of the years, and calculated the preceding dates 
accordingly. That Sankaraeharya lived in the latter part of the eighth century has 
been conclusively pnned hy Mr. Pathak (/. />V. />/*. R. J. S.^ XVIII, 88; 

Proctrdin^i^s Ninth (V/W/A?/as ndmiUed hy Dr. Buhler and M. Barih. 
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Consecrated. 

*^Died. 

Vidyasankara swami... 

. 122S 

1333 

Bharati Krishna tirtha . 

. 1328 

1380 

Vidyaranya. 

. 1331 

1386 

(Chandrasekhara Bharati 

. 136S 

I 3«9 

Narasimha Bharati 

. 1387 

1408 

Bhaktasankara Biirushottaina Bharati 

. 1406 

1448 

Sankarananda Bharati 

. 1428 

1454 

Chandrasekhara Bliarati 

. 1449 

1464 

Narasimha Bharati 

. > 4 f >4 

1479 

I’urushottaina Bharati 

. >472 

15*7 

Ramachandra Bharati 

. 1508' 

1560 

Narasimha Bharati ... 

. >557 

1573 

Narasimha Bliarati . 

. 1563 

i 57 ^i 

Immadi Narasimha Bharati. 

. 1576 

1599 

Abhinava Narasimha Bharati 

... 1599 

1622 

Sachchidananda Bharati 

. 1622 

1663 

Narasimha Bharati ... 

. ib('>3 

1705 

Sachchidananda Bharati 

. 1705 

1741 

Abhinava Sachchidananda Bharati... 

. 1741 

1767 

Nrisimha Bharati 

. 17^>7 

1770 

Saciichidananda Bharati . 

. 1770 

iSi.^ 

Aldiinava Sachchidananda Bharati... 

. 1S14 

1S17 

Narasimha Bharati ... 

. 1817 

i‘S 79 

Sachchidananda Sivaliliinava*Nara.siniha 

Bharati ... 1807 (nowguru. 

> iS() 5 ) 


RdmdiwjdcJtdrya ,—'Fhc next great religious niovcmi*iU took |)!a(‘e at 
the beginning of the twelfth century, and is identified with Rainanuj- 
acharya. He was born at Sri lYTinatur near Madras, and studied at 
Conjeverain. He then retired to the island of Sri Ranga (Seringain), 
at the parting of the Kaveri and Coleroon, and therg perfected his 
system and composed his religious works. He then travelled over 
great part of Southern India, defending and expounding the N’aishnava 
creed. He established several maths, the principal one being at 
Ahobala. He also converted or restored many Saiva temples to the 
worship of Vishnu, among others the celebrated temple of 'l’iru])ali. 
The Chola king Karikala Chola, in whose dominion Sri Ranga was 
situated, was an uncompromising Saiva, and on Ramanujarharya’s 
return thither after these religious successes, he was required in com¬ 
mon with all the lirahmans to subscribe a declaration of faith in 
Siva. To escape persecution he fled to tht^ Hoysala kingdom in 
Mysore. Here he converted froi^i the Jain faith the king thencefor¬ 
ward known as Vishnuvarddhana, the date assigned to this event being 
1117. Having put down the Jains by the severest measures, he settled 
under the royal favour and jmjtcction at Mclukote, and there cstal)- 
lished his throne, which is still occupied by the guru known as the 
Parakalaswami. After twelve years, on the death of the Chola king, he 
returned to Sri Rangn and there ended his days. 
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The cfiief religious tenet of the sect of Ramanujas or Sri Vaishnavas 
founded by him is the assertion that Vishnu is Brahma, that he was 
before all worlds, and was the cause and creator of all. Although they 
maintain that Vishnu and the universe are one, yet, in opposition to 
the veBanta doctrines, they deny that the deity is void of form or 
quality, and regard him as endowed with all good qualities and with a 
two-fold form—the supreme spirit, Paramatma or cause, and the gross 
one, the effect, the universe or matter. The doctrine is hence called 
the vis'ishtddvaitiiy or doctrine of unity with attributes. 

Besides his primary and secondary form as the creator and creation, 
the deity has assumed at different times particular forms and appear¬ 
ances for the benefit of his creatures, hence the avataras, (S:c.^ The 
prescribed acts of adoration are the cleaning and purifying of temples 
and images, presentation of flowers and perfumes, repeating the divine 
names, and effort to unite with the deity. The reward of these acts is 
elevation to the heaven of A'ishnu, for perpetual residence there in a 
condition of pure ecstas}- and eternal rapture. 

Harihara, .The form Harihara, a combination of Hari or Vi.shnu 

and Hara or Siva, is declared in inscriptions to have been revealed at 
Kildaliir,- for the destruction of a giant named (iuhasura, who opposed 
the vedas ; and also to establish the veda vdda, or sayings of the veda, 
regarding the advaita, the non-duality or unity, of Vishnu and Siva. A 
similar form seems to lie worshipped in Kanara under the denomin¬ 
ation of S'ankara Narayana. The terms are evidently indicative of 
toleration or compromise, but the history of this manifestation is 
obscure. In Mysore the worship of Harihara is almost, if not entirely, 
confined to the town on the Tungabhadra bearing the same name.'* 
'The existing temple was built in 1223, by Polalva, the general of the 
Hoysala king Narasimha 11 . 


' Mr. Kergusson speculates as follows;—Recent discoveries in Assyria seem to 
point to that country as the origin of much that we find underlying the local colouring 
of the Vaishnava faith, (laruda, the eagle-headed vahana and companion of Vishnu, 
seems identical with the figure now so familiar to us in Assyrian sculpture, probably 
representing Ormazd. I'he iish-g<Ml of the Assyrians, I>agon, prefigures the fish 
avatar of Vishnu. The man-lion (nara-simha) is not more fluniliar to us in Assyria 
than in India, anil tradition generally jwints to the West for the other figures scarcely 
sc.) easily recognized, more especially Bali, whose name alone is an index to his origin ; 
and Mahishasura, who by a singular inversion is a man with a bulfs head instead of 
a bull with a man's head, as he is always figured in his native land. It is w'orthy of 
remark that the ninth avatar of \’i.shnu is always Buddha himself, thus pointing to a 
connection Ixitween these two extremes of Indian faith. - Itid. Arch,^ 324. 

■ That i.s, apparently, at the junction of the liaridra and Tungabhadra. 

* Converted into llurryhur, Harry Heir, Hurry Hurry and other ludicrous forms 
in the military histories. 
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Lingdyits .—About ii6o, little more than forty years after the 
establishment of the Vaishnava faith in Mysore by Ramdnujilcharya, 
Arose the well-known sect of Siva worshippers called Lingayits, chiefly 
composed of the Kannada and Tehigu-speaking races. 

*. 

Basava, the founder of the sect, whose name literally means bull, was in 
fact regarded as the incarnation of Nandi, the bull of Siva. His political 
career has been sketched in connection with the history of the Kalachuryas. 
He was the son of an A'rddhya Brahman, a native of Bagwadi in Belgaum. 
According to the legends, he refused to wear the brahmanical thread 
because its investiture required the adoration of the sun, and repaired to 
Kalydna, the capital of Bijjala, where he became, as elsewhere related, the 
prime minister, and where he founded the new sect. 

Its distinctive mark was the wearing on the person of a jn/tgama 
iingam or portable linga. It is a small black stone, about the size of 
an acorn, and is enshrined in a silver box of jieciiliar shape, which is 
worn suspended from the neck or tied round the arm. The followers 
of Has*, a are properly called Lingavantas, but 1 j'ngayits has bec'ome a 
w^ell-known designation, though not used by themselves ; the name 
Sivabhakta or Sivachar being one they generally assume. 

Basava rejected the authority of the ^'edas and the Brahmans, 
together with the observances of caste, pilgrimage, and penance. 
These continue to be fundamental distinctions of the sect.* He 
declared that all holiness consisted in due regard for three things— 
guru, linga, and jangam—the guide, the image, and the fellow- 
religionist. The guide or confessor can be any man or^ woman w'ho is 
in the creed; >vho whispers the sacred mantram in the ear of the 
jangam or w^orshipper; and hangs the image on the neck or binds it on 
the arm. A guru is forbidden to cat flesh, to chew betel or touch 
liquor, and wears a kempu kdvi vastra or garment died w'ith red ochre. 
Those who adopt the extreme views of this sect are termed \'(ra 
Saivas, ultra or warrior followers of the Saiva system, a term w'hich 
indicates their polemical zeal. 

The sacred books of the sect arc the Basava Purana and Channa 
Basava Purana, written in Hala Kannada, but not of the oldest form. 
They consist of tales and miraculous stories regarding their gurus and 
saints, and of this nature is nearly all their literature, who.se character 
is more popular than learned. The Lingayit faith soon spread through 
the north-west of Mysore, and, according to tradition, within sixty 
years of Basava’s death, or 1168-1228, it was embraced from Ulavi, 
near Goa, to Sholapur, and from Balehalli or Bdlehonnur (Koppa 
taluq) to Sivaganga (Nelamangala taluq). It was the State religion of 

^ They disapprove of child marriage, and permit the re-marriage of widows. 
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the Wodteyars of Mysore from 1399 to 1610, and of the Nayaks of 
Keladi, Ikkeri, or Bednur from 1550 to 1763. The principal Lingayit 
maths in the Mysore country are the Murigi math at Chitaldroog, and 
the Bale Honnilr math, but there are numerous others. 

Maslhvdchdrya, the founder of the sect of Madhva Brahmans, is the 
representative of another religious movement, the result of which was 
to effect a certain compromise between the worship of Vishnu and 
Siva, though maintaining the supremacy of the first. 

Madhvachdrya, represented as an incarnation of \Myii, the god of the air, 
was by birth probably a Saiva Brahman. He was born in Tuluva or 
S. Canara in A.D. 1199, and was educated at Anantesvara, where he was 
initiated into the Saiva faith. But he subsequently became a convert to 
the \'aishnava faith, and set up the salagnlms at Udipi, Madhyatala and 
Subrahmanya. He also set up an image of Krishna at Udipi, which has 
since continued to be the chief seat of the sect. He resided there for many 
years and composed a number of works. At length he went on a con¬ 
troversial tour, in which he triumphed over various teachers, and finally in 
his seventy-ninth year departed to Badarikasrama. He established eight 
temples of \’ishnu under different forms, all in Tuluva, under as many 
sannyasis, each of whom in turn officiates as superior of the chief station a. 
l.ldipi for two years. Other mathas were established above the Ghats, 
those in .Mysore being at Sosile and Hole Narsipiir. 

The creed of the Madhvas is dvaiia or duality, that is, they regard 
jivdtma or the principle of life as distinct from Parawdtma or the 
Supreme Being. Life is one and eternal, dependent upon the 
Supreme and indissolubly connected with, but not the samt* with 
him. Hence ‘they reject the doctrine of moksha in the sense of 
absorption into the universal spirit and loss of independent existence 
after death. 

'rhe religious observances of the Madhvas consist in three methods 
of devotion to \'ishnu, namely, ankana^ ndmakarana and bhajana: or 
marking the body with his symbols, especially with a hot iron; giving 
his names to children, and other objects of interest; and the practice 
of virtue in word, act and thought. Truth, good council, mild 
speaking, and study belong to the first; liberality, kindness, and 
protection to the second; and clemency, freedom from envy, and faith 
to the last. These ten duties form their moral code. 

-'rhe caste system and supremacy of the Brahmans had 
been rejected by Basava and the Lingayits for the Saivas. A similar 
movement was later inaugurated for the ^ aishnavas, giving rise in the 
north to widely iK)i)ular sects, and in the south to the Satanis. 

Rilmanand, a disciple descended from R.lmaniija, about the end of the 
fourteenth century, after travelling through various parts of India, was on 
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his return to his matha denied the privilege of eating with *the other 
disciples, on the ground that he had not observed the privacy in his meals 
which is a vital observance with the Rilmiiniijas or Sri Vaishnavas. He 
was highly incensed, and, proceeding to Benares, established a sect of his 
own, to whom he gave the name of AvadhiUa or liberated, as holding that 
all personal distinctions of rank or caste were merged in the holy character. 
He had twelve disciples, of whom the most famous was Kabir, the weaver, 
the popular reformer of Bengal. 

In the same sect arose Chaitanya. He was born at Nadiya in 1485, and 
was the son of a Brahman from Sylhet, but is represented as an incar¬ 
nation of Krishna. At the age of twenty-four he abandoned his family and 
domestic life, and began his career as a religious devotee and teacher. For 
six years he travelled between Mathura and Jaganndth, leaching his 
doctrines and acquiring followers, and finally settled at Nihlchala or 
Cuttack, where he remained eighteen years, engaging deeply in the 
worship of Jcaganiuith, to whose festival at Piiri he seems to have com¬ 
municated great energy and repute. Later, his intent meditation on 
Krishna seems to have brought on mental derangement. He became 
subject ‘ 0 visions and dreams, and died in 1534, at the age of forty-eight. 

The Satanis derive their name either direct from him, or from 
Satdnana, one of his chief disciple.s. 'Fhe whole religious and moral 
code of the sect is comprised in one -hhakti —a term that 

signifies a union of implicit faith with incessant devotion, and which 
consists in the momentary repetition of any name of Krishna (ndma 
kirtana\ under a firm belief that such a practice is sufficient for 
.salvation. The principle of devotion is exemplified aqd illustrated by 
the mutual loves of Radha and Krishna. 

The most popular religious observances connected with the Brah- 
manical deities at the present time .seem to be pilgrimages, and the 
celebration of the annual car fe.stivals, which are not, however, fre¬ 
quented to the same extent as formerly. The maintenance of these 
gatherings is no doubt greatly due to the combination of business with 
religion. Traders from all parts eagerly carry their goods to a scene 
where they are likely to meet with thousands of customers, and the 
rural population are glad of the chance of j)urchasing wares which 
they cannot .so easily meet with at other time.s. Hence, apart from the 
religious merit to be acquired, th^se occasions, which generally fall in 
the season when there is no work in the field.s, affords a pleasant 
excitement to all. 

For certain of the great temples there are touts sent all over the 
country by the managers, to announce the dates of the feasts and to 
secure pilgrim.s. The shrine of Tirupati in North Arcot is one of the 
most celebrated, and is now easily reached by rail. The Subrahmanya 
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festival ahd that of Chunchankatte are also very popular, as well as 
those accompanied with cattle fairs at Nandi and Avani. The 
Navaratri is the chief festival at Sringeri, the Vaira Mudi at Melukote, 
the Tippa Rudra at Nayakanhatti: a list is given with each District in 
Vol. H of the principal jdtres^ parishes and raihbtsavas. 

The Hindu festivals most generally observed by all sects are the 
Holi and the Dasara, which respectively mark the seasons of the 
vernal and autumnal equinox; the Pongal, at the time of the winter 
solstice ; the Di'pavali, or feast of lights ; and the Yugadi or new yearns 
day. The Sivaratri, or watch-night of fasting, is kept by all the 
adherents of Siva. * 

Islam. —The commercial intercourse which existed from the 
remotest times between the western coast and Arabia doubtless led to 
a spread of Muhammadao influence into the neighbouring countries, 
but the first appearance of Musalmans by land south of the Vindhya 
mountains was in 1294, in the invasion of Ala-ud-Din, who captured 
Devagiri. Their introduction into Mysore was probably in 1310, when 
Dorasamudra, the capital of the Hoysala kingdom, was taken by the 
Muhammadan general Malik Kafur. There is a story that the Sultan’s 
daughter fell in love with the king Ballala from the reports of his 
valour, and threatened to destroy herself unless married to him. 
Eventually his sword was sent as his repre.sentative, with a due escort, 
and to that the princess was formally wedded, and then joined the 
king, 'rhey lived happily for ten years, after which he was induced, 
by the consideration that he was a Rajput and she of inferior caste, to 
put her away, Vvhich i)rovoked, it is said, the second invasion of 1326. 
Under the A’ijayanagar empire, the continued rivalry and struggles 
between that power and the Bahmani and Bijapur Pathan kingdoms 
gave occasion for the further introduction of Islam into Mysore. But 
it was in 1406, in the reign of Deva Raya, who, as elsewhere related, 
gave his daughter in marriage to Firoz Shah, that Musalmans were 
first enlisted into the Vijayanagar army. The Raja built them a 
mosque, and had the Koran placed before his throne in order to 
receive their obeisance, which they refused to make to him as an 
idolater, but willingly made to their sacred book. Subsequently, about 
1560, a Musalnian force from Bijapur assisted the usurper Tirumal 
Rao, and a little later the Mjayanagar army helped Bijapur against 
Ahmadnagar. 

The permanent settlement of Musalmans in Mysore may be assigned 
with certainty to the time, first, of the Bijapur conquest under Ran- 
dulha Khan in 1637, and second, to the Mughal conquest under 
* The religious endowments are noticed elsewhere. 
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Khasim Khan in 1687 and the formation of the Province of Sira. By 
settlement, conquest, and conversions there were considerable numbers 
of Muhammadans employed in the military and other services in the 
territories of Mysore, Bednur, Chitaldroog and other provinces at the 
time of Haidar Alps usurpation in 1761. A Nevayet commanded the 
forces of Bednur in the decisive battle of Mayakonda in 1748, when 
Madakeri Nayak fell, and Chanda Sahib, whose cause he had espoused, 
was taken prisoner, his son being also slain. Under Haidar Ali there 
was doubtless a considerable accession to the Musalman ranks, by 
forcible conversion of captives in war and other means; but the dark 
and intolerant zeal of Tipu Sultan made the cause of Islam a pretext 
for the most terrible persecutions and degradation, with the avowed 
object of extinguishing every other form of belief. The chapter on 
Ethnography shows the present numbers of the Muhammadan subjects 
of Mysore, v/ith other particulars regarding them. 

It is unnecessary in this work to give an account of the life of 
Muhammad, or of the tenets and propagation of the religion established 
by the Arabian prophet in the seventh century. 'Fhey are contained 
in every general history. Its fundamental idea is entire submission of 
the will to (xod. Faith (imdn) includes belief in one Cod, and in 
Muhammad as his prophet; also in the Koran and its teachings. 
Practical religion (din) consists of the following obserwances ;—recital 
of the kalma or formula of belief, prayer with ablutions, fasting, alms¬ 
giving, pilgrimage, especially to Mecca (hajj). The kalma or creed 
sums up the belief in one sentence: --“There is no God but (lod, and 
Muhammad is (iod’s proi)het.” Four revelations arc acknowledged, 
namely, those given to Moses, to David, to Jesus, and to Muhammad, 
but the last is final and implicitly to be believed under the severest 
penalties. Prayer is enjoined daily, at five stated times. The chief 
season of fasting is the month of Ramzan, w'hen thirty days of 
abstinence are observed. The Muharram, properly a season of 
lamentation, is generally kept here as a festival. The principal other 
public feasts are the Bakr-id and Shubc-barat. 

Christianity. —Christianity was introduced into the south of India, 
on the Malabar coast, in the first century, perhaps by St. Thomas the 
Apostle.* 'I'he tradition is that he suffered martyrdom at the lattle 
Mount, near Madras, in consecjuence of a tumult raised against him at 
Mailapur (San Tome or St. Thome, a suburb of Madras).- AVhatever 

* According to another version, by St. Bartholomew. 

* Marco I’olo, who visited the place in the thirteenth century, was told the .story 
of the death of St. Thomas as follows:—“The Saint wa.s in the wood outside his 
hermitage saying his prayers; and round him were many i>eacocks, for the.se are 
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amount of truth there may be in that account, his visit to this country 
seems borne out by the following evidence, namely, by the Acta Thouicp^ 
a work which is attributed by Dr. Hang to the end of the second 
century, and is mentioned by Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, in 368; 
by the Teaching of the Afost/es, a Syriac document older than the 
Nicene Council of 325 ; and by the connection which was kept up 
between the early Christians of Malabar and tlie church of Edcssa in 
Persia, of which St. 'Fhomas is said to have been the first apostolic 
overseer and director. Alfred the (beat of Ibigland sent ambassadors 
with presents to the shrine of St. Thomas in India in the ninth century. 

'I’he existence of the early Christian communities of the western 
coast rests upon trustworthy evidence. Passing over the statement by 
Eusel.)ius and Jerome that Panta:nus visited India in the second 
century and found there a (Christian community who possessed the 
(Jo.spcl of St. Matthew in Hebrew, ('osinas Indicopleustes informs us 
that there was a (‘liristian bishop in the sixth century at Kalyana, near 
Udupi ; and it is known from existing grants that in their first colony 
at Cranganore the Christians were privileged before the ninth century 
to elec't their own chief, but acknowledged the supremacy of the 
(Cochin Raja. A further jiroof of the settlement of ("hristians is found 
in the crosses with Pahlavi inscriptions, probably of the seventh or 
eighth ('cntury, which have been found at the Mount near Madras, and 
at Kotlayam in 'Fravarn'ore.^ These communities were known as 
Nestorians, and still exist under the name of Syrian ('hristians. 

'Fhe close connection of the greater part of Mysore with Malabar 
and the west ('oast, affords ground for supposing that (Christian 
influences may even at that early period have been extended to this 

more plcnliful in lluu. country thiin anywhen* else. Ami one of the itlolalers of ihiU 
country, having gone N\ith his how and arrows to sht>ot peafowl, not seeing the 
Saint, let fly an arrow at one <jf the jK*acocks, and this arrow struck the holy man in 
the right side, insomuch that he died of the wound, sweetly addressing himself to his 
Creator.’’—\'ule's JAino Hk. HI, ch. W’lII. 

* It is remarkahle that the localities ahove’inentioned should have been those 
which gave hirth to the great Ilimlu religious reformers, for Sankaracha'r}a was b(un 
near Cranganore, Ramanujachar^va near Madras, and Maflhvaeharya near I'dupi. It 
seems prol)able, therefore, in the absence of any other lestinu>ny, that much of the 
philosophy of the modern Veilanta sects of Southern India comes from some form of 
Christianity derived fn)m the I'ersians. Dr. fturnell, who lias made these suggestions, 
adds:—“ I’alriotic Hindus will hardly like the notion that their greatest modern 
philosophers have borrowed from Christianity ; but as they canm>t give an historic.nl 
or credible account of the tudgin t)f these Vedantist sects, there is more than a strong 
presumption in its favour, for these doctrines were certainly unknown to India in 
Vedic or Buddhistic times." On the other hand, M. Barth considers that Islamism 
introduced by Arab merchants to the western coast may also have indirectly con¬ 
tributed to the promotion id'these great religious reforms.—AV/. 0/ Imf., 21 1 , 

I 1 
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country. But coming down to a later period, the intimate relations 
which existed between the ]hjapur state and the Portuguese settle¬ 
ments at Goa are well known, and it is from the capture of (lOa by 
Albuquerque in 1508, and the establishment there not long after of the 
Inquisition, that the foundation of the Roman Catholic church in 
Southern India dates. There is a statement that a Christian was 
divan at Vijayanagar in 1445, and through the Bijapur conquest of the 
north and east of Mysore some Christian influence must have found 
its way hither, especially in connection with the labours of 1^’rancis 
Xavier, the zealous disciple of Ignatius 1 .oyola, though whether either 
he or John de Britto visited Mysore is uncertain. 

The oldest Christian mission to Mysore was the Roman (Catholic, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Little is known of its origin, 
except that the priests by whom the Canarese mission was founded 
came from Coimbatore (where a mission had been established by a 
Jesuit), through the wild tracts of jungle on the borders of the Kaveri, 
and established congregations, the descendants of whom are still to be 
found, in a few villages in the south-east. On one sj)ot is i)ointed out 
a ruined chapel marked by four large stones, on which are inscri|)tions, 
dated 1704, authenticating the gift of the land to “the Sanyasis of 
Rome.” 

Before the time of Haidar a church was built in Seringapatam for a 
(Canarese congregation, and another at Kankanhalli, the site of which 
is known, though there are now no Christians there. Among others, 
established in the west, was one at Heggadadevapkote, of which 
tradition relates that the priest who built the chapel was beaten to 
death by the natives. In the east, a I’elugu mission was established in 
1702, by two French Jesuits, named Boucher and Manduit, from 
Vellore, who built chapels at Bangalore, Devanhalli, Chik Ballapur and 
other places. The progress of the missions received severe checks 
from the suppression of the Jesuits, which stopped the supply of 
missionaries; and from the fanatical persecution of Tipu, who was 
determined, if possible, to extirpate Christianity from his dominions.^ 
By his orders almost all the churches and, cliapels were razed to the 
ground, with two remarkable exceptions—(me a small chapel at Grama 

€ 

* Wry different was Haidars trcatinciU of the missionary Swartz, who was sent 
by Sir Thomas Kiimbold, Governor of Mailras, to Seringajiatam in 1778 with a 
message of jieace above, j). 392)» and who took the o])j)oriimily of preaching 
wherever he could. The tablet to the memory of Swartz in the church at Fort St. 
(ieorge says Hyder Ally Cawn, in the midst of a Ijloody and vindictive war with 
the Carnatic, sent orders to his officers, “ Permit the Venerable luulier Swartz to 
jMiss unmolested, and show him resi)ect and kindness, for he is a holy man and means 
no harm to my government.” 
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near Hassan, which was preserved by a Muhammadan officer, and the 
other, that in the Fort of Seringapatam, which w^as protected by the 
Native Christian troops under their commander Surappa. 

On^the fall of Seringapatam, the Abbe Dubois, then in the south, 
was invited to Seringapatam by the Catholic congregation there. This 
remarkable man had escaped from one of the fusillades of the French 
Revolution and sought refuge in India. On entering on mission work 
he resolved to follow the example illustriously set by de Nobili and 
IJcschi, of adopting the native costume and accommodating himself to 
the cust(jms and mode of life of the country. 

‘‘During the long period,^' he states, “that I remained amongst the 
natives, I made it my constant rule to live as they did, conforming exactly 
in all things to their manners, to their style of living and clothing, and even 
to most of their prejudices. In tins way I became quite familiar with the 
various tribes that compose the Indian nation, and acquired the confidence 
of those whose aid was most necessary for the purpose of my work.” The 
influence he thus acquired is testified to by Major Wilks, who says :—“Of 
the respect which his irreproachable conduct inspires, it may be sufficient 
to state that, when travelling, on his approach to a village, the house of a 
brahman is uniformly cleared for his reception, without interference and 
generally without communication to the officers of Government, as a 
spontaneous mark of deference and respect.” 

He was the founder of the church at Mysore, and of the Christian 
agri('ultural community of Sathalli near Hassan, and laboured in the 
Mysore for twenty-two years.^ He wrote a well known work on The 
J\oph' of Indi^^ the manuscript of whitrh was purchased by the British 
Government. He is also said to have introduced vaccination into the 
ProviiK'e.' He left India in 1823, the Government paying his passage 
and giving him a pension. 

* On hi'i rcliirn l«» I'rancc he- bcoaint* the head of the Missions Kirangeres in Paris, 
and <lietl universally respected in 1848. 

* The death id C'hania Kaja from small-pox had directed spei ial attention to the 

recent wonderful discuvery nf jenner, and the Asiatu Annual Kr^isicr contains the 
folU)wing interesting extract on the subject from the prt»ceedings of the Madras 
(iovernment. in June 1809 , 

llis Lordship in (.'ouncil being iiiipresseil with confidence that the example of a 
government which is administered on principles so enlightened as those of the 
government of Mysore, will tiot fail to have a salutary influence on the minds of the 
natives of this country, it is ileemeil projKT that the event which has been announced 
should he niatle generally known ; and his lordship has been accordingly, under that 
impre.ssion, induced to publish the following extract of a letter from the Dewan of 
Mysore, slating the circumstances which have attended it 

Extract of a I.AI or from the Dewan of ^^ysorc^ dated \oth of May, 

“ The Ranee having ilelermined to celebrate the nuptials of the Maha Raja, 
deferred the ceremony merely because the young briile had never had the small-pox, 

1 I 2 
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Till 1848 there were only two priests for the whole of I^fysore, one 
at Bangalore and one at Scringapatam. In 1S52, Mysore, Cooig, and 
Wainad, were formed into a Vicariate Apostolic, with head-(jiiarters at 
Bangalore. In 1887 the hierarchy was iwoclaimed in India, and the 
countries above mentioned, with the addition of the taluqs of Hosur 
(Salem district) and Kollegal (Coimbatore district), were erected into a 
Bishopric, under the title of the Diocese of Mysore, the head-fjuarters 
remaining at Bangalore as before. 'Fhere are in bangalore a cathedral 
for Europeans and Eurasians, and four (‘hurches for natives. The out- 
stations of the diocese are divided into sixteen districts, of which 
eleven arc in the Mysore country, the latter under the ministration of 
between twenty and thirty h^uropean priests, aj)pointed by the .Society 
of Foreign Missions in Paris, and several native priests, d'here is a 
large number of schools, both for boys and girls, the most important of 
the former being St. Joseph’s College at Bangalore, teaching uj) to the 
B.A. standard, with a staff of ten priests and twenty other masters. 
Nuns cu the order of the Good Shepherd of Angers have a convent at 
Bangalore and a large girls’ school, with branches of l)oth at Mysore. 
There are also a Magdalen asylum and orphanages, both male and 
female, in Bangalore and other places. Connected with the Mission is 
St. Martha’s Hospital at Bangalore, an institution on a large scale, with 
an Eye Infirmary attached; and nuns act as nurses in the Civil 
ho.spitals both at Bangalore and Mysore. Agricultural firms, with 
villages populated chiefly by famine orphans, have been established at 
Siluvepura (Nelamangala laluq) and Mariapura (Kaii'kanhalli taluq). 
The Catholic population of Mysore, according to the census of 1891, 
is 26,518, of whom five per cent, are ICurojieans, six per cent. Imrasians, 
and the remainder natives. 

London Mission. —I'he first Protestant mission to the Canarese 
people seems to have been established at Bellary by the London 

—I commiiniratcd the* cause of llic delay lo Atajor Wilks, whf) reconuiiendcd an 
operation invented by .Sfunc skilful physician »)f I':nj;lan<l, and lately intrndure<l into 
his country, which alleviates the violence of this pernicious disease.--The operation 
was accordingly jicrformed by the Resident's surgeon*, afid in cc»nse(iucnce six mild 
I>ustulcs api^eared nn the young bride, who s.Jon after recovered.- The Ranee 
expressed her extreme astonishment at a nauedy so eas}' and sur])rising for a malady 
.so deleterious ; a remedy which, until now, was unknt)w n in these regkms.- She was 
made very happy thereby, and determined that the nuptials should be celebrated 
within the year.” 

His Lordship in Council trusts that the publication of the ])receding extract will 
evince the continued desire with which this government is actuated in the encourage¬ 
ment of the vaccine jiractice ; and, above all, that it will hold forth t«) all persons in 
India an intere.sting and illustriou.s example, of the .safety with which that practice 
may be extended. 
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Missionafy Society. Thence, in 1820, operations were commenced 
in Bangalore by the Revs. laidlerand Forbes, and in 1839 extended 
to Mysore ; but in 1850 the latter station was given up. From the 
commencemcjit, the efforts of the Mission have h)een devoted to public 
preaclflng in Bangalore and the surrounding country, and to literary 
and educational work. 'Flie valuable dictionaries—Carnataca-Iaiglish, 
and English-C^aniataca, -the only works of the kind then in existence, 
were the production of the Rev. \V. Reeve of this Mission. Aiid the 
same gentleman, in conjunction with the Revs. J. Hands and W. 
Cam[)bell, were tlie translators of the earliest version of the Canarese 
Biljle, for the printing of which Canarese type was first Cvast, under the 
direction of Mr. Hands. A new translation was subsequently made, 
in which the Revs. B. Rice and C. Campbell had a large share, and 
this has been recently revised by a committee composed of missionaries 
from various Missions. Native female education is especially indebted 
to the ladies of this Mission (Mrs. Rice and Mrs. Sewell), who opened 
the first Canarese girls' schools in 1840. 

'Fhe agency now includes five European missionaries with one lad) 
missionary and two luiropean lay evangelists, and four native ministers 
with seven native evangelists. Of the native ministers, one is in charge of 
the ('anarese church formed in the Bangalore Petta, and another of 
the 'I'amil church in the ('antonment. The principal out-station is at 
Chik Ballapur ; but there are out-.stations at Malur, Anekal, and other 
places east and north from Bangalore. 'I'here are a large number of 
children under instruction in the Mission schools, both boys and girls. 
The principal institution is the High School (established in 1847 in 
Bangalore) and its branches, educating up to the standard of 
matriculation at the Madras University. 

'I'he //V.^/cr<7;/J//.07b//cominenced its work in the Mysore country 
in 1S22, but for many years the missionaries laboured only among the 
Tamil people of the Cantonment of ]langalore. The Canarese Mission 
was begun in Bangalore in 1835. The following year a lengthened tour 
through Mysore and (k)org was undertaken by two of the missionaries 
(Rev.s. Hodson and h'ranklin), and suitable stations were selected. 
Gubbi was made the residence of a missionary in 1837, and a consider¬ 
able number of i)o[)ulous villages in ^the neighbourhood were brought 
under Christian instruction. In 1839 a circuit was established in the 
city of Mysore, and at various times other circuits in the principal 
towns, the number now being forty. 

The Mission employs thirteen European missionaries and sijf 
native ministers, with four European and forty-three native evangelists. 
There are 3,724 adherents, of whom 1,486 are church members. 
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7 ’he Wesleyans have 125 schools, with 8,756 pupils, And 376 
teachers. 

Many of the missionaries are employed almost daily in preaching in 
the open air, as well as on certain days in chapels and school-rooms. 
Others are engaged in schools. The educational operations the 
Mission have been attended with much success, and until the forma¬ 
tion of the Government Educational Department in 1857, the English 
instruction of native youth was entirely in their hands. An institution 
at Bangalore, established in 1836, was made a first class institution from 
1851, and this High School, with one established at Mysore in 1854, 
are still carried on, teaching up to the University entrance standard. 
The Hardwicke (College at Mysore is for sons of native C'hristians. 

To the printing establishment of the Mission, set up at Bangalore 
in 1S40, the Canarese pcoj)le are much indebted. Here, in 1S4S, were 
perfected by the Revs. J. Garrett and 'J'. Hodson, in conjunction with 
Mr. Watt, a type-founder in England, a variety of improvements in 
C'anarese type, resulting in a great saving of time and labour, and by 
the bitroduction of spaces between the words ])romoting facility in 
reading. A Canarese translation of the Bhagavad Gita was printed in 
the new type, and subsecjuently a ])ortable edition of Reeve’s ( lanarese- 
hmglish Dictionary, edited by the Rev. D. Sanderson of this Mission. 
The Canarese Bible, in the new translation of whi«‘h this gentleman 
took an important share, and a great numl)er of other useful 
publications i.ssued from this Press. In 1872 the Mission dispf)sed of 
the establishment to a private jH.rson : but they have a jiress at Mysore, 
since 1890, from which are issued a Uiontldy periodical, ('allerl the 
Harvest Fields and a vernacular news])a}>er. 

The CJnuxh of Eoi^/aod is re])resented iiy three chaj)lains, one other 
clergyman, and one S.P.G. missionary in Bangalore, and one (‘hai)lain 
at Mysore, all under the Bishop of Madras, 'riu ir work lies prin¬ 
cipally among the military and the lairopean residents, but the 
chaplains in Bangalore visit the Remount De])ot at Hosur, the railway 
officials at Arsikerc, and Europeans at the Kolar goltl fields, while* the 
chaplain of My.sorc makes periodical tours to Coorg and to imjx^rtant 
places in the planting districts. The number of churches on the 
c.stal)li.shment is six, and the number of i)ersons retunied in the (rensus 
as belonging to the Church of ]*higland is 5,366, of whom sixty-five 
per cent, are European.s, and twenty-five [)er cent. Eurasians. 'Phere 
are large schools, the princij)al being Bislu)p (lotion’s school for boys 
and girls at Bangalore, and an orphanage. 

The Church of Scotland has a Kirk and good schools at Bangalore, 
under the care of a chaplain, who also visits Coorg once a year. 
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Methodist Episcopal Church, —Since 1880 two American Methodist 
Episcopal churches have been established in Bangalore, chiefly for the 
Anglo-Indian and Eurasian population, and the Baldwin schools for 
boys and girls are important institutions maintained by this Mission. 
Therei!s also an orphanage at Kolar. 

Church of England Zenana Mission, —This has been at work for 
several years in Bangalore, and the ladies belonging to it visit 
t)rinci|)ally among Miisalnian families. A large hosj)ital for women has 
lately been erected in connection with the Mission. 

There are alsd two small communities of Baptists and a Leipzig 
Lutheran Mission in Bangalore, and some Brethren in Malavalli. 
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LANGUAGE and LITERATURE • 

The distinctive language of Mysore is Kannada—the Karnataka of 
the Sanskrit pandits and the Canarese of Kuropean writers,^ the latter 
name (see Hobson Jobson) being the Canarijs of the Portuguese. It 
is one of the family of South Indian languages,' on ‘which the name 
Dravidian has been bestowed ;* but Karnataka seems to have been a 
generic term originally applied to both Kannada and Telugu, though 
now confined to the former. 1 'he South Indian languages may there¬ 
fore be conveniently described as forming two branches of one family *• 
the northern or KarnaUaka, and the southern or Dravida, the two 
being separated by the foot of the (Uiat ranges, or a line running along 
their l>ase from a little north of Mangalore on the western coast, 
through Coimbatore, to a little north of Madras on the east c'oast. 

The derivation of Karndta, and its adjectival form Karnataka, 
is unknown, but it is the only name for a South Indian }jeoj)le used in 
Sanskrit writers which api)ears not to be Sanskrit. Dr. (liindert has 
proposed /cifr ‘‘ the black country," as the original form of 

Karndta, in allusion to the black cotton soil of the plateau of the 
southern Dekhan. Sir Walter Elliot was inclined to connect it with 
Kama or Kami, as in Sdtakarni, the family name of the early rulers 
before and after the Christian era.^ Kannada is suppos'd by the native 
grammarians to be a iadhJiava formed from Karndta. Kan itself is said 
in the Rev. F. Kittel’s Dictionary to mean blackness.'J’he name 

' Telugu is sj)()ken in llie east of Mysore ; Tamil I’y c:imj)-A)llowers ami body- 
servants of Eurojjeans ; it is al^o the house language <)f Sri X’aishnava Hrahmans, but 
they can neither read nor write it. Hindustani is the c'oinmon language in use among 
Musalmans. The following are the proportions in which these several languages arc 
sj)oken in Mysore, as stated in the census report of India lor 1891 :—Kannada, 73*94 ; 
Telugu, 15*19 ; Tamil, 3*22 ; Hindustani, 473. In Coorg 43*99 ]>cr cent, of the 
population speak Kannada; in the Madras country, 4*06; in Haidarabad, 12*58; in 
the Hombay country, 15*59; and in the native stales uiuler Hombay, 7*25. 

- The other chief ones are 'lelugu or A'ndhra ; and Tamil or Dravida, which is 
called Arava (ill-sounding) by the :My»>reans, as well as by the Telugu people. 
Malayalam may be considered an off-shoot from Tamil. 

* Hy Dr. Caldwell, who considers Dnavida or Tamil as the rejiresentative of the 
grou]). 

* Numismata Orientalia, “ Coins of Southern India,” j>. 21. 

* Mr. C. r. Brown, with his usual versatility, has striven to get a clue from the 
name of Canada, the British Dominion in North America, which, according to him, 
is a name unknown to the aborigines, and supjjosed tf) mean ca-nada, “we have 
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Karnata cft:curs as far back as the beginning of the fifth century, in 
Varahamihira.* It is also used by Alberiini, who wrote in about 1030, 
as if a general term for the South. For, in describing the limits within 
which a Brahman might reside, he says : “ He is obliged to dwell 
betweeA the river Sindh in ihe north and the river Charmanvati (the 
C'hanibal) in the south. He is not allowed to cross either of these 
frontiers so as to enter the country of the Turks or of the Karnata. 
Further, he must live between the ocean in the east and west.”* 

I'he limits within which the Kannada proper is spoken comprise the 
plateau of Mysore, Coorg, the Nilgiris, Coimbatore, Salem, Bellary, the 
southern Mahratta country, the west of the Xizam’s dominions, and 
Canara. Wilks thus defines the region, but omitted the last, which is 
added in brackets. 

The northern limits commence near the town of Beder, in lat iS" 45' N., 
about 60 miles N.W. from Haidarabad ; following the course of the language 
to the S.E., it is found to be limited by a waving line which nearly touches 
Adoni, winds to the west of (iutti, skirts the town of Anantapur, and passing 
exactly through Xandidroog, touches the range of Eastern Ghats ; thence, 
pursuing their southern course to the mountainous pass of Gajalhatti, it 
continues to follow the abrupt turn caused by the great chasm of the western 
hills between the towns of Coimbatore, Palachi and Palghat; and sweeping 
to the X.W., skirts the edges of the precipitous Western Ghats [to a point 
about opposite Mangalore, whence it follows the coast line to Carwar, and 
again goes with the GhatsJ nearly as far north as the sources of the 
Krishna ; whence following an eastern and afterwards a north-eastern 
course, it terminates in rather an acute angle near Beder, already described 
as its northern lifnit. 

'Phe following dialects of Kannada arc also spoken in the south :— 

I\o<lagu, KiKlagii or Coorg, in the princijxality t»f that name ; 

'lulu »•! 'i'lilnxa, in Soiuh Canara; 

'I'mla or 'I'oila, llie language of the peoj)le of that name in the Nilgiris ; 

Kola, spoken by the tribe called in the Nilgiris ; 

Ikidaga, the speeclj of the pet>|)le bearing that name in the Nilgiris. 

nothing !” (C(Z/7/. cV/;v;/., A])p. 84). I 5 ut Webster jnits it d»>wn as an (American) 
Indian word, meaning a collection of huts, a village, a town. 

In the MtuKvazit' MSS. the derivation of Karnataka is given as kanta ataka, 
“ passing to the ears” of all men, and hence applied to “ this honoured and renowned 
country.*’ The siime derivation als».i ap|K*ars in the J'i/viii^uuiUarsa^ 
than 200 years old. • 

If a heterogeneous compound {ansamdsa) Ik: permissible—vT which there arc many 
examples, and for which iliere are sjiecial rules in the language—Karnata might 
IK'rhaps be kania ata^ amusing or pleasing to the ear : the “ sweet musical Canarese ” 
of Colonel Meadows Taylor. 

It is curious that Kannatia-i'aH'i^ or the Kannada bird, is a name of the parrot, 
which is also called pan<i^^a-va^'l:^^ or the learned bird. 

* Caldw'cirs Gram, Drav. Lang,^ 34, - AlbcrunCs India^ by Sachau, II, 134. 
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The numbers of the races speaking these languages and dialects are 

estimated at ten millions and a third, 
according to the statement in the 
margin, taken from the census re¬ 
turns of 1891.^ • 

The classical or literary dialect of 
Kannada is called Pala-Ciannada or 
Hala-Cuinnada, that is Ancient or 
1.1 - —— Kannada, while the collociuial 

or modern dialect is called Posa-Gannada or J-losa-Gannada, that is 
New Kannada. The former differs from the latter, not—as classical 
'Pelugu and Malayalam differ from the colloquial dialects of those 


Kannada or Canarese 

... 9.75'.8 Ss 

Kodagu or Coorg ... 

37.218 

TuUi . 

491,728 

'loda or Tilda 

736 

Kota 

1,201 

Badaga . 

30,656 


10,313,424 


languages- by containing a larger infusion of Sanskrit derivatives, but 
by tlie use of different inflexional terminations. In fact, the mongrel 
introduction of Sanskrit or Sakkada words in combination with 
Kannada words is strongly condemned by some of the princij^al old 
writer?, who denounce the practice as the mark of an imi)erfe(’t educa¬ 
tion. Nripatunga compares it to an unnatural union >vith an old 
woman ; Nayasena, to the mixing of ,«,'•/// and oil—one of the most 
l)ernicious adulterations of the bazaar : and Nagavarma, to the stringing 
of pearls along with peppercorns.’ In those old inscriptions, moreover, 
which display the most literary skill, we find se[)arate verses in Sanskrit 
and in Kannada interspersed with one another, according to the oppor¬ 
tunities afforded by the thcaiie, in siic'h a way as greatly to heighten the 
general effect. Put though the terms above given may serve to indicate 
the two main divisions of the language, the classic'al dirfiect had already 
passed through an earlier stage, which may be designated Pilrvada 
Hala-(kinnada, the Primitive (^r Karlier C)ld Kannada, which W'ilks 
tells us was the language of Ikinavasi, and therefore belongs to the 
beginning of the Christian era and the S'ataviihana and Kadamba 
period. Whether the Buddhi.st .scholars in this part of the country 
referred to in early Pali writings may have made use of this dialect we 
have no means of knowing, or whether it was supposed to be exclusively 
appropriated by the Jainas and so concerned with their Ihlrvas. llala- 
(Jannada, as we know it, aro.se out of tliis ancient .source in about the 
eighth century, perhaps at the time when the Rashtrakiitas gained the 
ascendancy over the Chalukyas. It was highly cultivated by a 
succession of gifted Jaina authors in the centuries following, which 
form the Augustan age of Kannada literature. A w'riter of the tw'elfth 


* Telugu i.s spoken by 19*885,137; Tamil by 15,229,759; and Malayalam by 
5,428,250: these are the figures of the census of 1S91. 

- For references, see my Introduction to the KarmUaka-Bhasha'Bhtiskanam, 
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century sftites that he had composed his work in the new Hosa- 
(jannada.* 'Fhis, therefore, is the very earliest period to which the rise 
of the modern form of the language can be assigned, but its general 
adoption was a good deal later. 

'rheil* are also certain other terms used in some writers to describe 
component elements of Kannada, which are not easy to identify. Thus 
we have mention of helu-G'innada^ or white Kannada; telu-Gannada^ 
clear Kannada ; and ohi-Gatmada^ local or home Kannada, but the 
name of universal apj)licalion for pure Kannada is achcha-Gimiiada ; 
the well of Kannada undefiled, and all the terms arc apparently efforts 
to express ('omposition that was clear and perspicuous, as opposed to a 
certain obscurity which seems to have been chargeable on the ‘Oldest 
forms of the language. 

'The written character which is common to Kannada and 'rdugii, 
and which spread over the south and was carried even to Java, is 
deri^•ed, through that of the cave inscriptions in the west of the 
jieninsula, from the south As'oka character, or that of all his inscriptions 
e\cei)t in the extreme north-west of the Punjab. It belongs to about 
250 i;.ci)rior to which date no specimens of writing have been 
discoveied in India, though there are numerous earlier allusions to 
writing. 'Phis aiK'ient alphabet has lately been satisfactorily t)roved by 
Dr. lUihler to be of Semitic origin. It is properly called the Brahmi 
lipi^ and was inlrodiu'ed into India probably about 800 u.c.* The 
.same scholar has also shown that the north As'oka alphabet, or 
Kharos/itJii^ written from right and left (the use of which is confined to 
the extreme north-west of the Punjab, though very curiously one word 
in tliat charac'ter occurs in the As'oka inscriptions found by me in 
Mysore), is ilerived from the Aramaic of the .Vkhxmenian period (the 
sixth to the fourth century u.c\), and was introduced by the 
l*ersian satraps as their offu'ial hand. Put it was always of secondary 
importanev, the Prahmi being the special Indian mode of writing. * 

“ It may be ac('epted as a scientific fact,*’ says Mr. Cust, ** that all 
the characters used in the East Indies can sooner or later be traced 
back to the As'oka inscriptions, and through them to the Ph(.enician 
alphabet, ami thence backwards to the hierati(' ideographs of the old 
kingdom of Egypt, and thence to the venerable hieroglyphics of the 
fourth dynasty."'* 'I’he jicriod assigned for the commencement of this 
dynasty is 3700 ii.cv’ 

'The Kannada alt)habet, as now arranged, corresponds with the 
Sanskrit, but with some additional characteristic letters. Thus, among 

‘ .SVv Jnd, Atd,, XIV, 14. * /fidiati Siudits, V, No. 3. ImL Ant.^ XXIV, 311. 

•• Mod, of the East Indies, 19. * Aouiemy, 29 Oct. 1892. 
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the vowels, while Sanskrit has only long e and long Kaftnada has 
both a short and a long form of each of these vowels: /'/, r/, /f/, /f/, are 
not Kannada. Of the consonants, according to Nagavarma, the 
aspirated letters and two sibilants seem not to have belonged to the 
language originally, namely, kha^gha^ chha^jha^ tha^ dha^ tha, dka^ pha^ 
bh(i^ s’a and ska. On the other hand, three consonants not in Sanskrit 
are pure Kannada, namely, hi^ ra^ and Id. Of these, only the first, 
which corresponds with the Vedicis now in use.* The other two 
are obsolete, though the ra is still used in Telugu. 

'J'he disappearance from Kannada literature, first of the /a (perhaps 
about the twelfth century), and subseijuently of the 7 /a (perhaps not till the 
seventeenth century), serves to some extent to mark definite periods, and 
is so far a guide in determining the date of manuscript works, especially 
if in verse, as the reciuiremeiits of the rhyme will show infallibly what 
was the original letter used, though it may have been changed in tran¬ 
scribing. Similarly there is what have been called the P and H periods, 
words now spelt with the latter having formerly apiieared with the 
former, as posa, /losa : J\}ysa/a, Hoysala ; 'I'he different stages of 
the language exhibit a change or transition in the forms of most of the 
letters of the alphabet, especially the pure Kannada ones ; but these 
again cannot be assigned so exactly to fixed dates as to be sufficient by 
themselves for chronological ])urposes. 

'riie relationship of the South Indian languages to the other grand 
divisions of human speech is thus stated by J)r. ( Caldwell : -- 

“ The Dravidian languages occupy a position of their Oivn, between the 
languages of the Indo-Kuropean family and those of the Turanian or Scythian 
group—not quite a midway position, but one considerably nearer the latter 
than the former. The particulars in which they accord with the Indo- 
European languages are numerous and remarkable, and some of them are of 
such a nature that it is impossible to suppose that they have been accidental; 
but the relationship to which they testify—in so far as they do testify to any 
real relationship—appears to me very indefinite as well as very remote. On 
the other hand, the particulars in which they seem to me to accord with 
most of the so-called Scythian languages arc not only so numerous but are 
so distinctive and of so essential a nature that they appear to me to amount 
to what is called a family likeness, and therefore naturally to suggest the 
idea of a common descent. • 

“ The Scythian family to which on the whole the Dravidian languages may 
be regarded as most nearly allied is the Finnish or Ugrian, with some 
specie'll affinities as it appears to the Ostiak branch of that family ; and this 
supposition deriv’es some confirmation from the fact brought to light by 

* This is rather quaintly expressed, as n)ll()ws, in one of the examples in the 
S* abddntis'dsana —Kannacligar ja-karainan mlambaltar. 
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the Behistun tablets that the ancient Scythic race, by which the greater 
part of Central Asia was peopled prior to the irruption of the Medo- 
Persians, belonged not to the Turkish, or to the Mongolian, but to the 
Ugrian stock.” 

On the other hand the Indo-European relationship of the Dravidian 
languages has been advocated by Dr. Pope on the ground of “deep- 
seated and radical affinities between them and the Celtic and Teutonic 
languages.” I^ut Dr. Caldwell observes in rei)ly that “of all the 
members of the Indo-European family the Celtic is that which appears 
to have most in common with the Scythian group, and especially 
with the languages of the I^'innish family - languages which may 
j)ossibly have been widely spoken in Europe previously to the arrival 
of the (.\‘lts.” 

Professor Max Miiller, who has placed Kannada among the Turanian 
languages, describes them as follows 

“ The most characteristic feature of the Turanian languages is what has 
been called or ‘ gluing together.' This means not only that, 

in their grammar, proiKnms are to the \ erbs in order to form the 

conjugation, or prepositions to substantives in order to form declension ; 
.... but that in them the conjugation and declension can still be taken to 
pieces : and although the terminations liave by no means always retained 
their signiticalive power as independent words, they are fell as modificatory 
syllables, and as distinct from the roots to which tliey are appended. In 
the Aryan languages the modifications of words, comprised under declension 
and conjugaticjn, were likewise originally expressed by agglutination. But 
the component yarts began soon to coalesce, so as to form one integral 
word, liable In its turn to phonetic corruption to such an extent that it 
became impossible after a time to decide which was the root and which the 
modificatory element. The difference between an Aryan and a Turanian 
language is somewhat the same as between good and bad mosaic. The 
Aryan words seem made of one piece, the Turanian words clearly show the 
sutures and fissures where the small stones are cemented together.” 

Professor Whitney has the following remarks on the subject:— 

“ The Dravidian tongues have some peculiar phonetic elements, are 
richly polysyllabic, of general agglutinative structure, with preti.xes only, and 
very soft and harmonious ill their utterance ; they arc of a very high type of 
agglutination, like the Finnish and Hungarian .... Excepting that they 
show no trace of the harmonic sequence of vowels, these languages are not 
in their structure so diiTcrent from the Scythian that they might not belong 
to one family with them, if only sufficient correspondences of material were 
found between the two groups. And some have been ready, though on 
grounds not to be accepted as sufficient, to declare them related.” 

The native grammarians, as is well known, deduce all the Indian 
languages from Sanskrit, through one or other of the Prakrits. Naga- 
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varma, the earliest Kannada grammarian whose works have been dis¬ 
covered, assumes the existence in India of three and-a-half mother 
languages—Samskrita, Trakrita, Apabhrams'a and Paisachika*—and of 
fifty-six daughter languages sprung from them—Dravida, A'ndhra, 
Karnataka, &c. But Kannada, in common with the cognate languages 
of the south, recognizes four classes of words as in current use for 
literary purposes —tatsama, pure Sanskrit words ; tadb/iavn, Sanskrit 
words changed to suit the language ; desya, indigenous words; and 
grdmya^ provincialisms. I'o these a later classification adds auyadh'ya^ 
foreign words. Now the dedya class alone can be taken to represent 
the pure language of the country, the real Kannada as distinguished 
from what has been imported from Sanskrit or other sources. And 
this view is borne out by the fact that the dh'ya words not only include 
all the terms expressive of iirimitive ideas and common names of things 
connected with the earlier stages of society, but that they form the bulk 
of the language, and furnish the model on which terms introduced 
fnmi other languages are framed. Imported exjiressions, therefore, 
though largely used -esjjccially by Brahmans, who venerate Sanskrit, 
and who are now the iirincijial literary class^ for the jiurpose of 
imparting a scholarly elegance to their ('om])osition, are not essential 
to the culture of the language. 

The first cultivators of the Kannada language for literary purposes 
were the Jains, and down to the twelfth century we have none but Jaina 
authors. For about two centuries after, though an ot'casional Brahman 
writer appears, they were succeeded principally by 1 .ingayit and S'aiva 
authors, and from about the sixteenth century date numerous Brahmanical 
and Vaishnava works, 'fhere were during these later periods some 
compositions by Jain.s, but most of the literature of later times 
originated with the other sects. The leading characteristic of the 
Jaina earlier works is that they are c/iampu kdvyas, or poems in a 
variety of composite metres, interspersed with paragraphs in prose. 
I'he Lingayits principally made use of the ra}raic and shatpadi metres 
of the more modern work.s, while the most recent compositions are 
in yaksha gdna metre, and some in prose onjy. 

Ancient Kannada, Mr. Kittel says,-’ is quite uniform, and shows 
an extraordinary amount of polish and rcfincmcMit. Its principal character¬ 
istics arc the elaborate and highly artificial champii composition,—strict 
adherence to the use of now more or less disused case- and tense-signs 
(that towards the end of the period were fixed in grammatical treatises) and 
to the rules of syntax,—perspicuity resulting therefrom—the use of classical 

» Perhaps called half a language hccaiise sptiken only hy harlnrous tribes. 

® Preface to Kannada^English DUtionary, 
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Sanskrit (;ilso specifically Jaina) words in their unaltered form whenever 
desirable or necessary as an aid in composition, and that of a conventionally 
received number of tadbhavas (Sanskrit words changed to suit the tongue 
of the Kannada people),—the proper distinction between the letters /, r, /, 
I and —alliteration carefully based also on this distinction,—and lastly 
pleasing euphonic junction of letters. Medicrval A'^i/iftada begun to appear 
as contained in the poetry of S'aiva and Lingdyit authors. It is, as a rule, 
written in any one of the Shafpada metres, is somewhat negligent as to the 
use of suffixes and the rules of syntax, and therefore occasionally ambiguous, 
uses a few new suffixes, contains a number of tadbhavas not sanctioned by 
previous authors, has entirely lost the letter / (using r or / in its stead), and 
frcc|ucntly changes the letter / of the present or future verbal suffix and an 
initial / into //. 'fhe transition to Modern Kannada^ or the language of the 
present day, is seen especially in the poetry of the Vaishnavas. Several 
ancient verbs and nouns fell into disuse, the letter r began to be discarded, 
at least so far as regards its proper position in alliteration, words borrowed 
from Mahratti and Hindustani came into use, more frequent omission of 
suffixes took place, etc. The Modern dialect comprises the present 
Kannada of prose writings and of common conversation. Of these, the 
first have two branches, one being talcs, school-books and letters, and the 
other, business proceedings (especially those of courts of justice). The 
first branch differs from the second chietly in so far as it is more exact in 
the use of infiexional terminations and less abounding in Hindustani and 
Mahratti. The language of ordinary conversation (excepting that of the 
educated classes) may be called a union of the two branches that is less 
particular in the choice of words, arbitrary about the use of suffixes, and at 
the same time full of vulgarisms. Many words of the modern dialect also 
are .Sanskrit, esj)ecially such as arc abstract, religious, or scientific terms. 
The ancient form of the present tense has been changed, most verbal 
suffixes liave been somewhat altered, a few of the suffixes of nouns and pro¬ 
nouns have ceased to be used, many verbs, nouns and particles have become 
obsolete, and other verbs and nouns (based on existing roots) have been 
formed. Hut in spite of this, of the introduction of much Hindustani and 
Mahratti, of the lack of refinement, etc., the Modern dialect is essentially 
one with the Ancient and the Mediieval. It is, however, not uniform, but 
more or less varies according to localities. 

On the history and extent of Kannada literature an immense 
amount of light has been thrown in recent years. My researches had 
brought into my hands a number of ancient manuscript works 
previously unknown, an examination of the references in which, 
combined with dates in some, enabled the preparation of a provisional 
chronological tal)le of authors. The results were communicated by me 
to the Royal Asiatic Society in London in 1882, 1883 and 1890. Later 
and fuller information was separately published by me in this last year.^ 

* In my Introduction to the Karnataka-S^abddmtsasanam, These researches 
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The oldest work of which manuscripts have actually been obtained 
is the Kavirdjamdrga of Nripatunga, which was composed in the ninth 
century. But we have references which enable us to place the rise of 
Kannada literature much farther back than this. In fact, there seems 
reason to believe that Kannada was the earliest to be cultivatea of all 
the South Indian languages. Ancient inscriptions give us the initial 
information on the subject. 

The first notice we have of authorship is in connection with the 
Clanga kings. Simhanandi, who helped to establish this dynasty, 
perhaps in the second century, is ('lassed as a great j:)oet ; ^ladhava, the 
second king, ruling in about the third century, is stated to have written 
a commentary on the law of adoption : and Durvinita, the eighth 
king, about the fifth century, is said to have had the celebrated Jaina 
grammarian Piljyai^da for his j)re(‘eplor, and to have written a 
commentary on a portion of Bharavis poem, the Kiratarjiiniya. Of 
course it does not follow that any of these wrote in Kannada. But 
it becomes not imjwobable from the fact that \ripatiinga, in naming 
Kannada authors who had iweceded him, expressly mentions Durvinita, 
and as this is an uncommon name, most unlikely to be borne by other 
persons, it may be concluded that he means the Oanga king. 

Again, all the principal poet.s, in the introductory part of their works, 
refer to Samantabhadra, Kavij)arimeshthi and Piljyapiida, invariably in 
this order, as forming the earlie.st and most distinguished trio among 
the authors who preceded them. The first may, according to 
tradition, be placed in about the second century. The second, whose 
real name must have been Brahma, and who is i)robably the one 
called Kavis vara among the early Kannada poets named by Nrij)atunga, 
must naturally be placed some time between the other two. Piijyapada 
we have already seen belongs to about the fifth century. 

We next have a very remarkable combination of statements. 
Bhattakalanka, in his great grammar of the language, mentions the 
Chudamani, a work of no le.ss than 96,000 verses, in terms of the 
highest praise, as if it were the most im|)ortant production in early 
Kannada literature. Inscription.s^ further inform us that its author was 
S'nVarddha, also called the Tumbuliir-acharya, and that it disj)layed all 
the graces of composition. Unfortunately no trace of the work has as yet 
been discovered. The most interesting statement of all, however, is 

have been followed up with real interest Ijy Mi. K. Nurasiinhachari, M.A., now 
Kannada Translator to the Education lAi>arlintrnf, anti he has placed at my dis|>osal 
.some^notes prepared by him on the subject. I am glad, therefore, to be able to 
incorporate the additional information thus supplied. 

* Sravan Bclgola, No. 54; Mysore District, T.N. 105. 
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that S'rfvarddha’s eloquence was praised in a couplet by the celebrated 
Sanskrit author Dandi, who is assigned by the principal Orientalists to 
the sixth century. Hence S'rivarddha must have lived at or before that 
time. Moreover, a work of such extent as his could neither have been 
produced nor required unless there had pre-existed a considerable 
literature in Kannada and a wide-spread culture of the language. 
These considerations dispose of any objections that might be raised 
against the dates previously given as being too early. 

We next have mention of a Ravikirti in 634, whose fame equalled 
that of Kalidasii and Bharavi. Nripatunga also names as his 
predecessors in Kannada composition, besides those given above, 
Viniala, Udaya, Nagarjuna, Jayabandhii, SVi'vijaya, Chandra, and 
1 . 6 kapala. Of these, Viinala was probaldy Vinialachandra, whose 
disci[»le Vadinija was to the Oanga king Rachamalla. S'rivijaya 
was jiraised by Vadiraja, and therefore came before him. Chandra 
may be the ChandrabhaUa mentioned by some later authors. 

We now come to Nripatunga, and a more certain period, amply 
illustrated by works that are extant. Nripatunga, or Amoghavarsha, 
was a Rashtrakiita king, who, after an unusually long reign, from 814 10 
877, voluntarily abdicated the throne. He evidently took a great 
interest in the Kannada country, people and language. In his work 
called Kavinijamarga,^ the subject of which is alatikara (rhetoric or 
elegant composition), he makes some interesting statements. “The 
region which extends from the Kaveri as hir as the Godavari,” he says, 
“ is the country in which Kannada is spoken, the most beautiful land 
in the circle o^ the earth. In the central parts thereof, situated 
between Kisuvojal, the famous great city of Kopana, I’uligere, and the 
justly celebrated Onkunda, is found the pith {firu/) of high Kannada.” 
Of these i)la('es, the first is the modern PaUadakal in Kaladgi district, 
Kopai.ia is probably Kopal in the south-west of the Nizam's Dominions, 
Puligere is I .akshmes'vara in the Miraj State, and Onkunda, perhaps 
Vakkunda, in Belgaum district. The region indicated, owing to the 
numerous vicissitudes through which it has passed, is far from being 
regarded at the jiresent day as the seat of the purest Kannada, which 
is more probably to be fonnd in ^lysorc. Nripatunga also praises the 
Kannada people as having by nature an ear for poetry, and as speaking 
in a rhythmical manner, though quitd unstudied. He states Kannada, 
moreover, to be a much more difficult language in which to compose 
poetry than either Sakkada (Sanskrit) or Pagada (Prakrit). 

Gunabhadra, preceptor of Nripatunga’s son Krishna while yet yuva- 

* Now going through the press, under my direction, as well as the Pamj^a Bharata 
{see next i>agc). 
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raja, is mentioned by later writers; but the next poet whose works we 
actually have is Pampa, who wrote the Adi Purana and the Vikramdr- 
juna-vijaya in 941. The latter is also known as the Pampa Bharata. 
In it, Pampa’s patron, a Chdlukya prince named Arikdsari, is identified 
with Arjuna and made the hero. These two works seem to have given 
a great impetus to Kannacla composition. “ In the pithy (tirula) 
Kannada^ of Puligere/ the royal city,” says the poet, “did he write, 
naturally and without effort; thus his Bharata and Adi Purdna put all 
former poems under their feet. . He completed the one in six months 
and the other in three months, . . and they were read by all classes 

of people, by servants as well as by the greatest poets.” Pampa was the 
son of a Brahman from the Vengi country who had embraced Jainism. 

It is impossible in this place to do more than briefly name some of 
the principal Kannada writers who followed, and their chief works, with 
dates where they are known. 

In the tenth century we have Asaga; Ponna, author of the S'anti 
P’jrana, who claims to be .superior to all other poets in command of 
both Kannada and Sakkada, excelling a hundred-fold Asaga in the 
former and Kalidasa in the latter, while in style he was fourfold both 
combined: he received a title from the Rashtrakilta king Krishna 
(probably Krishna or Kannara Akalavarsha, ruling 939 to 968). He 
was a Brahman who had become a Jaina. In 978 we have Chamunda 
Raya, author of the Chamunda Raya Purana, an excellent .specimen 
of pro.se composition of that period. In 993 came Ranna, author of 
the Ajita Purana (which he was emulous should endure as long as the 
Adi Purana and S'anti Purana above mentioned) and of Saha.sa-Bhima- 
vijaya, also called Gada-yuddha," the hero of which is the Chdlukya 
prince Satyas'raya. He was of the bangle-sellers’ caste and received 
a title from the Chdlukya king Tailapa (973 to 997). At the same 
time as the two preceding we have Nagavarma, all three having had 
as their preceptor Ajitasena, gimi of the Ganga king Rachamalla. 
This Nagavarma, apparently a younger brother of Chdmunda Rdya, 
was the author of Chhanddmbudhi (the first work and chief authority 
in the language on prosody),'* and of Kadambari,^ a close version of 
Bana’s work in Sanskrit. There is reason to' suppose that he was not 
strictly orthodox as a Jain. His brother, by the erection of the 
colossal statue of Gomata at S'ravana Belgola, and by reputation, was 
one of the greatest upholders of the Jaina faith. 

* See al)Ove, under Nripatunga. * L;itL*ly jniblislicd in Mysore. 

3 Published by Mr. Kittel at Mangalore in 1875, under the title of NAgavarmds 
Canarese Prosody, 

^ Published in Mysore, by B. Mallappa, Headmaster of the Maharaja’s Kannada 
School. 
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In the eleventh century may perhaps be placed (lUnavarma, author 
of a Harivams'a, and Chandrardja, author of Madana-tilaka. The 
latter would appear to be the first Ilrahman who composed a work in 
Kannada. His patron w'as Kecha (or Macha), a general under the 
ChaluC’ya prince Jayasirnha. There are not many names in this 
century, j)robably owing to the check caused by the Chola invasions. 

'fhe twelfth century, when Mysore was restored to Kannada rule 
under the Hoysalas, seems to have been specially prolific in Kannada 
works of higli exfellence. Nayasena, author of Dharmamrita ; Naga- 
chandra or Abhinava Painjia, author of Ramachandra Charila Purana 
(also known as the J^ampa Ramayana),^ and of Mallinatha Purana^; 
Aggala, author of Chandraprabha Purana; Karnaparya, author of 
Neminatha l*urana ; Neniichandra, author of a romance called Lilavati, 
and of another Neminatha Purana, called Ardha Nemi from its being 
only half finished ; Vrittavilasa, author of Dharmaparikshe and S'astra- 
Siira ; and Sujanottamsa, who wrote a panegyric on Gornala—were 
all Jains, as well as Nagavarma (a])parently a different person from the 
one before mentioned). He is distinguished as *Vbhinava S'arvavarma, 
and was the author of several important works on the language, 
namely, Kavyavaldkana, a work on rhetoric, the first part of which is a 
brief grammar, called S'abda-smriti, in Kannada verse; Karnataka 
Phasha Hhushana,*^ a grammar in Sanskrit siitras ; and Vastukos a, a 
nighantu or dictionary, composed in many artilicial metre.s, giving the 
meanings of Sanskrit words used in Kannada. He appears to have 
been a teacher^ in the capital of Jagadekamalla (? the Chalukya king 
of 1138 to 1150), and also a tutor of Janna (see belotv). 

But there were writers of other faiths besides at this time. Thus, 
the Brahmans Rudrabhatta, author of Jagannatha Vijaya,^ who seems 
to have been under the [latronage of ("handramauli, minister of the 
Hoysala king ^’^ra Ballala {1172 to 1219); and Kama, author of 
S'ringara-ratnakara, may come here. Lingayit poets, too, now made 
their apiiearance:—Harihara, author of Girija-kalyana ; Raghavanka, 
his nephew, author of Haris chandra-kavya; and Kere Padmarasa, 
author of Dikshabddhe. , 

In the thirteenth century we find a group of excellent Jaina poets, 
all closely related to one another, •patronized by the Yadava and 
Hoysala kings. Sumandbana, priest of the Yadava capital, and 
described as a poet; his son Janna, author of Yas'odhara-charita in 
1217, and of Anantanatha Purdna in 1230, patronized by Nara- 
simha II., and honoured with a title by the Hoysala king Vira Ballala ; 

* PuMished by me in 1892. - rublislied in Mysore. 

® Published by me in 1884. * published. 

K K 2 
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Suman6bana’s son-in-law, Mallikarjuna, author of Siikta-suiiharnava, 
written for the Hoysala king Somes Vara ; his son, Kes'irdja, author of 
the S'abdamanidarpana, a standard work on the grammar of the 
language.^ Other Jaina poets of this period were Kumudendu, author 
of the Kumudendu Ramdyana; Bandhuvarma, author of Harii^ams'd- 
bhyudaya and Jivasambddhane; Kamalabhava, author of S antis'vara 
Purana ; Andayya, author of Kabbigara-kdva,* a work of special interest 
from its being written in Achcha-Kannada or pure Kannada, in 
response to a challenge that this was virtually impossible ; (iunavarma, 
author of Pushpadanta Purana; Salva, author of Rasaratnakara, a work 
on dramatic composition ; Mangarasa, author of Khagendra-manidar- 
pana; and Mayana, author of Tripura-dahana. 'Fhis latter seems to be 
the first work written in the sdn^atya metre, intended to be sung to the 
accompaniment of some musical instrument. 

Of other authors of this period may be named Chaundaraja, a 
Brahman, author of Abhinava Das'akumara-charita, a Kannada metrical 
veision of Dandi’s work in Sanskrit. 'I'he Lingayit poets were Kumara 
Padmarasa, author of Sananda-charitra ; Palkurike Soma, author 
of S'/la-sampadane and other works ; and Somaraja, author of 
Udbhata-kdvya. 

From the fourteenth century Jaina poets are more rarely met with. 
But the following belong to that time:—Madhura, author of Dhar- 
manatha Purana ; Abhinava Manganija, author of Manganija Xighanlu, 
a vocabulary in verse, giving Kannada meanings of Sanskrit words ; 
and perhaps Kavi Bomma, author of C.'hatunisya Nighanlu. Among 
Lingayits were Bhima Kavi, author of the Basava l*urana in 1361; ; and 
Singinlja, author of Mala Basava Charitra. 

The fifteenth century produced, among others, the Lingayit writers - - 
Linga, author of Kabbigara Kaipidi; Tontadarya, author of Karnataka 
S'abdamanjari, both vocabularies; Chamarasa, author of Prabhu- 
lingalile ; and PsVarakavi, author of Kavijihvabandhane, a work on 
prosody. Bha.skarakavi, a Jain, wrote Ji'vandhara-charite. 

But the authors now become too numerous to allow of more than 
a few of the principal ones being named. Among Jainas there were in 
the sixteenth century:—Mangarasa, author of Nemi Jine.s'a sangatya, 
Samyaktva-kaumudi, &c.; Linga,. author of Chola Raja sangatya; 
Nanjunda, author of Kumara Rama kathe; Ratnakararya, author of 
Trildka-s'ataka; Bommara.sa, author of Sanatkumara shatpadi; S'ruta- 
kirti, author of Vijayakumari-kathe. Among Lingiyits were:— 
Bommarasa, author of Saundara Purdna ; Basavdnka, author of 

* First published at Bangalore in 1868 liy Mr. Oarrett ; siibseqiienlly al Mangalore 
in 1872 by Mr. Kittel. * Published at Mysore. 
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Udbhataflcva Charitre; Sadds'iva ydgi, author of Rdmanatha-vildsa; 
Depa, author of Sobagina S6ne; Mallanarya, author of Bhdva- 
chintaratna; Vinlpdksha-pandita, author of Chenna Basava Purdna; 
Adris'appa, author of Praudha Raya Charitra; and others. Among 
Brahmans were:—'Kumara Vydsa, who, in the reign of Krishna Rdya 
of Vijayanagar, translated into Kannada verse the first ten parvas of the 
Mahabhdrata; Timmanna, who completed the work; Purandara and 
Kanaka, authors of Vaishnava Ddsarapadas, &c.; Kumara Vdlmiki, 
author of the Torave Rdmdyana, a Kannada version of ^'dlmiki*s work ; 
Vithala, author ftf a Kannada rendering of the Bhagavata Furdna ; and 
others. 

The seventeenth century saw the production of several works which 
arc of the first importance in Kannada literature. In 1604 was 
comjdeted by the Jaina author Bhattakalanka Deva, his great work on 
Kannada grammar, the Karnataka S'abdanusasanam,^ an exhaustive 
treatise in Sanskrit sutras, after the manner of Pdnini, with extensive 
commentaries, emulating the Mahdbhdshya of Patanjali. No other 
South Indian language possesses such a work. In 1657 appeared the 
Rdjas'ekhara Vildsa, a })oem by the Lingdyit author Shadakshara Deva. 
'Phis divides with the Jaimini Bhdrata (see behyw) the honour of being 
the most highly esteemed poem in Kannada. 'I’he same author wrote 
S'abara S'ankara Vildsa, Wishabhendra-vijaya, and other poems. 

A remarkable development of Kannada literature also took place in 
the latter part of the century, at Mysore, under the rule of Chikka 
Deva Rdja (1672 to 1704). Not only was he an author himself, but 
numerous worRs of great excellence, .some in imitation of the old poet.s, 
were composed by his two mini.sters, Tirumaldrya and Chikkdpddhydya, 
or Alasingarya. 'Fhe former wrote Apratimavira Charita, a work on 
rhetoric; Chikadevardja ^’ijaya, a champu work, describing the king’s 
conquests; Chikadevardja-vamsavali, a prose work on the king’s 
ancestors, cS:c. The latter wrote about thirty works, champus, sdngatya 
and prose. Among the more important were Vishnu Purdna, Kamald- 
chala-mahdtmya, and Sdtvikabrahmavidyavildsa, on the Vis'ishtddvaita 
philosopdiy. Singardrya, Tirumaldrya’s brother, wrote a play called 
Mitravinda (loviuda.'^ * There was also a poetess at the court, 
called Honnamma, who wrote Hadibadeyadharma, the duties of a 
faithful wdfe. 

Early in the eighteenth century the Brahman poet Lakshmfs'a 
produced his Jaimini Bhdrata, which i.s probably the most popular 
poem in the Kannada language, being more easily understood than its 

* Published by me in 1890. 

* This and several of the works of these three autht>rs have been published at Mysore. 
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rival above named. The numerous authors of this period do not 
otherwise call for special notice; and the troublous times of Mahratta 
invasions and Muhammadan usurpation were not favourable to the 
progress of literature. 

At a later period the yakshagdna stories gained popularity. cThese 
are generally based on episodes in the Mahfibharata or puninic works, 
and are dramatic in form, written for recitation on the native stage and 
suited for performance to rustic audiences. 'I'he number issued is very 
great, and many arc attributed to S'antappa, a Brahman of (iersappe. 
In some parts of South Mysore almost every important village has 
periodical performances of one of these plays, the actors being some of 
the villagers themselves, trained for the purpose ; of course female parts 
are taken by boys. I have sometimes witnessed excellent acting in such 
performances, primitive as the accessories are. In other parts of the 
country, to the north, parties of professional actors travel about, 
performing in the villages. They generally have a wf)man with them 
who tak-‘S the part of the heroine. But under the late Mahanija 
encoumgement was given to the production of a higher style of drama, 
to be placed on the stage like European i)lays. A good deal of success 
has rewarded some of the companies that adopted the idea. The 
principal poet at the court was the late Basavaj)pa S'astri, who produc'cd 
excellent Kannada adaptations of Kalidasa's Sakuntala and other 
Sanskrit dramas. Others have followed in the same path, and a 
number of Shakespeare’s plays have also been made the foundation of 
Kannada dramas with Hindu names. Prai.seworthy as these efforts 
are, however, they can never have that hold on the National mind, 
or tend so much to the revival of Kannada learning, as a careful 
study of the ancient spontaneously-produced original W’orks of the 
country, recently brought to light. Sectarian animosity against the 
Jains was perhaps at the bottom of their neglect heretofore, but such 
feelings are giving way, as they are bound to do, now that the linguistic 
excellence of the old works is recognized. 

A college has been formed at M}’sore specially for the study of 
Kannada literature to a high standard, and prizes are awarded to pandits 
who distinguish them.selves in the language at the Palace examinations. 
A few young men have combined to publish a monthly periodical, 
called the Kdvya-manjari, in which* ancient works recently discovered 
are published with careful editing. > A learned cla.ss with know'Iedge 
and appreciation of the language arc thus arising, who are not ashamed 
to extend their study beyond the orthodox confines of Sanskrit, high as 

* Jaina works are l>eing published in the J^tidhajauamamrattjim in Kannarla, and 
the Kdvydinbndhi in Sanskrit. 
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the reputation of scholarship in that language must ever stand. But as 
regards the great mass of the population, the works that issue from the 
presses and find most sale, next to school books and Yakshagana plays, 
are republications of former works, sectarian religious books, w-orks on 
astrology, omens, and horoscopy, established collections of tales, and 
such like. Pew arc new works of literary importance. 

An Oriental Library has been established in the Victoria Jubilee 
Institute at Mysore, from which some unedited Sanskrit texts are being 
published, and where has been deposited a large collection of rare 
Kannada works fn manuscrii)t, copied under my direction during many 
years past. 

I'he Hindu manuscripts are on the two kinds of writing-material, 
exclusively employed till about 200 years ago, and still used by the 
learned. 'Fhcy are the ole and the kadata. The former was mostly 
used for literary works, the latter for accounts and historical records. 

'rhe olc is the leaf of the tala or palmyra (korassus flahclUfonnis). 
'I'hc material, as used for manuscripts, is stiff and flexible but brittle, 
of a yellowish-brown colour, from i foot to 2 feet long, and from i inch 
to IJ inches wide. It is written on lengthwise, with an iron .style, the 
characters being afterwards Iwought out by rubbing in black colouring 
matter. 'Phe bundle of leaves forming a work are all of the same size, 
and strung on thin cord, whi('h pas.ses through holes punched in the 
middle towards either extremity. A piece of wood, the size of the leaf, 
is placed at to^) and bottom, and tied down with the string, forming a 
binding for protection. The writing is often very minute and close 
together, with ifo break but a peq)endicular .stroke between one part 
and another. Such being the materials, the wonder is that so many 
works of anticiuity have survived to this day. 

The kadata is composed of cloth covered with a composition of 
charcoal and gum. It presents a black surface, which is written on 
like a slate, with a piece of ba]apam or pot stone. The book is of one 
piece, folded in and out, and is from 8 inches to i foot wide, and 12 to 
18 feet long, A piece of wood, the size of the book, is attached at either 
end like a binding, and the whole is put into a case of silk or cotton, or 
simply tied up with a bit *of string. The writing can be rubbed out 
and renewed at will. The kadata is still used by merchants and shop¬ 
keepers for accounts. Though liable to be expunged, it is perhaps a 
more duraljle record and material than the best writing on the best paper. 

The introduction of paper is due to the Muhammadans, and certain 
coarse kinds wTre till lately made in the country, resembling the whitey- 
brown unglazcd paper used in England for packets. 

Of the Muhammadan literature of Mysore there is not much 
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apparently to be said. Some of the Persian annals of the‘reigns of 
Haidar and Tipu are of interest, and translations into English, by 
Colonel W. Miles, have been published for the Oriental Translation 
Fund, with dedication to the Queen. 

A few words may be added on what has been done for Ki'nnada 
literature by Europeans. The first undertaking was the English- 
Carnataca Dictionary of the Rev. W. Reeve, completed in 1817, and 
published in 1824 with a dedication to Sir Thomas Munro, (lovernor 
of Madras. Meanwhile, in 1820, Mr. McKerrell, Judge of Canara, and 
Carnataca Translator to (Government, published his Carnataca 
Grammar^ commenced in 1809, in the jireparation of which he 
consulted the S'abdamanidarpana. His work was dedicated to the 
King (George IV). In 1832 appeared Reeve’s Carnataca-English 
Dictionary^ commenced in 1817, a valuable work, for long the only one 
of its kind, though not up to the scholarship of the present day. It 
was reprinted at Bangalore, in portable form, in 185S, edited by the 
Rev. ii. vSandeison of the AVesleyan Mission. But the work having 
long been out of print, the compilation of a new one was undertaken 
by the Rev. F. Kittel of the Basel Mission, aided by the India Office 
and the Mysore Government. The re.sult has been the Kannada- 
English Dictionary, imhWshcd. at Mangalore in 1894, a bulky volume 
of 1752 pages. It is a work of great labour, and may now be con¬ 
sidered the standard dictionary of the language. 

Before 1850, the publication had been commenced, under the super¬ 
intendence of the Revs. Dr. Mocgling and Weigle of the Basel Mission 
at Mangalore, and at the expense of Mr. Casamaijor, former Resident 
of Mysore, of a series of works to form a Bibliotheca Carnatica. The 
following appeared :— Basava Piirana, Channa Basava Parana, 
Jaimini Bhdrata, Rdmdyana (2 kdndas), Rdvana Digvijaya, Ddsara- 
pada, and Rdjendrandnie, a (Joorg History. A grammar compiled by 
Krishnamdehari, College Munshi, was also published about the same 
time at Madras, called Hosa-Gannada-nudi-gannadi} 

For the introduction of printing, Canarese is indebted to the 
missionaries at Bellary who translated the Holy Scriptures, as before 
related. The first complete translation of the Bible was finished in 
1827, after sixteen years had bt;en spent on the work. A similar 
period, from 1843 to 1859, was subsequently devoted to revising the 

* All these works were lithograjihed, and in the RAjendrandme an attempt was 
made to overcome the mechanical difficulty presented in subscript letters by placing 
the compound letters side by side on the line, a system which made the reading very 
difficult, if not impossible, and to natives was incomprehensible, being opjiosed to 
the immemorial and established practice of the language. 
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translation.’ The study of the language especially with a view to this 
undertaking, directed attention to such of the indigenous literature as 
was accessible; and the effort to produce so voluminous a work in 
portable form, was the means of effecting the improvements in 
typography previously referred to. 

The wants of schools and universities, and of officers required to pass 
an examination in the language, have been the principal motives for the 
publication of a variety of useful works, some of the educational books 
in no small numj)ers. But, besides the publications in connection with 
the Bibliotheca Carnatica^ the most valuable original literary works that 
have been published have been indicated in the footnotes above. It 
may be added that the collections of the numerous inscriptions 
throughout the country (now going through the press under my 
direction)* are invaluable as adjuncts to the study of the language. 
Though their primary importance is for historical purposes, they afford 
perfect models of the composition of the various periods to which they 
belong. Many are elaborate compositions by scholars of repute, and 
w’e have in them not alone specimens of the written characters of the 
time, but the exact spelling and arrangement, free from the errors, 
conscious or unconscious, that always creep into manuscripts copied 
from hand to hand, however carefully made. 

Much might be added regarding the European works, some of great 
excellence, which Mysore has given rise to, such as Jn/ks' History^ 
Buchanans Travels, cVc., not to mention the military works upon the 
w’ars with Mysore. Here Sir Walter Scott laid the scene of one of 
the Waverley novels—the Surgcofls Dauy;h 1 erl^ Colonel Meadows 
Taylor’s novel called Tippoo Sultaun contains masterly sketches of the 
times ; and several lifelike and graphic sketches of the Canarese people 
may be found in his other Indian novels. But it seems unnecessary to 
enter farther upon this subject, except to add that a volume on Haidar 
AH and Tipu Sultan, by Mr. Bowring, is included in the recent Rulers 
of India series, edited by Sir W. W. Hunter. 

* Another revision has l)cen coinj^lcted in llic last few years. 

* There have already been issued two vidunies— /nscr/ptions a/ S'rarana Belgola, in 
1889 ; and Jmcnptwus in the Mysore District^ Part I., in 1894. 

® There is a memorial tablet in Trinity Church, Bangalore, lo the great novelist’s 
eldest son. Sir Waller Scott, who was a cavalry ofticer here, and died on his way 
home. 
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FINE ARTS 

The monuments of sculpture, engraving, and architecture in Mysore 
have not been surpassed by those of any country in India. 15 efore 
describing the masterpieces of design and execution, which remain and 
continue to extort admiration to this day, a few words may be devoted 
to the ruder megalithic structures whicli preceded them, and which 
abound in such numbers in all parts of the country. 

Stone 7 no?iuitriits. —The earliest, probably, in point of time are the 
dolmens,^ consisting of enormous massive slabs of unhewn stone, 
supported on naturally formed slabs or columns of stone. The most 
numerous class of dolmens found in Mysore are stone chambers or 
cists, also called kistvaens. 'Hiey consist sometimes of only three or 
four, but generally of six or more stones, set up edgeways and covered 
by a capstone. The stone chambers or cells, which are usually not 
more than 2 or 3 feet high, may often be seen in great numbers near 
Sivite temples, arranged side by side, as if forming the boundary' of a 
yard or enclosure towards which their open ends face, and seem to be 
erections of the Kurubar. They are sometimes isolated, and of larger 
size, containing rude sculptures similar to those of virakal and niastikal^ 
to be mentioned further on. 

The kistvaens are generally found below the surface of the soil, their 
site being indicated by one or more stone circles or cromlechs- above. 
They are thus described l)y Major Cole, who explored many in Mysore 
and Coorg.-^ “ They are not excavations, but actual structures, consist¬ 
ing of a large flagstone of granite at the bottom, with four similar slabs, 
all hewn and made to fit, forming a stone cist, the capstone being 
a large unhewn block of granite. This block is generally found in 
the centre of the circle of stones, with the top just visible above the 
surface, or about a foot below it. ^ I'he stones forming the circle are 
buried from i to 3 feet below the surface, and project above from i to 2 
feet.’’ The stone forming the eastern end of the cist generally has a 
circular opening towards the top, of about i foot 8 inches diameter, and 

* From the Celtic dot or dattl^ table, and men or maen, stone. 

* From crom, a circle or curved, and IccJi, stone. 

3 Ind, Ant,y II, 88. See also a jjaper by Captain Mackenzie, r’A, II, 7. 
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the capstofte projects over this entrance from i to 2 feet. The interior 
dimensions of the chambers vary.^ 

The contents of the kistvaens consist, in nearly every case, of vessels 
of pottery placed against the western side facing the orifice, both kists 
and vessels being completely filled with earth, well rammed in by the 
action probably of time and water. The vessels are of various sizes 
and forms, often elegantly shaped. They arc usually of red or black 
clay, well burnt and polished, and decorated with beading and lines in 
different patterns.- Sometimes the stone circles or cromlechs have 
been found on tufnuli, or independent and not surrounding a kistvaen. 
’W’ithin them have been found, on digging, the remnants of vessels 
apparently buried without the stone receptacle. In one case (in Coorg) 
the vessels were found buried at the foot of a large stone, opposite an 
entrance to the circle, formed of two upright slabs arched above. 

These curious structures,—dolmens, cromlechs, kistvaens, etc.—it is 
now known, arc found throughout every part of the globe, in some 
countries in extraordinary numbers. In India they most abound in the 
west. ‘ That they are memorials of a primeval race there can be no 
doubt, and it is generally held that they arc either Turanian or Celtic. 
In the south of India they are often called by the natives l\Uidu koHs^^ 
and are supposed to have been the residences of a pigmy race.*^ Others 
call them toml)s of the Pandavas. That their object was sepulchral 
scarcely admits of question, and the vessels in them were probably 
cinerary urns for the preservation of ashes or other remains of the dead, 
while the open vases and dishes contained either offerings to the manes 
or food for the dead, introduced through the opening in the end, which 
may have been left for this purpose. 

It is curious that in Molkalmuru taluq, the similar structures on a 

* Of ihosc opentnl, onv was li feet long, 5 feet 8 inches broail, and 4 feet high. 
Another was only 6 by 4, but 4 feet high. One capstone measured 12 feet 3 inches by 
S feet, and was i fo(»t thick ; another was ii feel 4 inches by 10 feel 2 inches, and 
varietl in ihickness from i foot 4 inches lo i fool 8 inches. 

* One of the finest specimens found was a vase standing 2 feel 9 inches high, and 
5 feel 11 inches in circumference at the centre. The mouth was 3 feet 6 inches in 
circumference, and the neck of the vase 2 feet loj inches round. 

A rnaj) to illustrate their distribution will be found at the end of Mr. Fergusson’s 
b(K)k, Rude Stone Monuments. 

^ But may not this term be really of Eurojiean origin, suggested by the French 
name, which some of the early Jesuit priests may have used to designate them ? For 
Wace, an Anglo-Norman poet, says of Stonehenge and similar structures :— 

Stanhenges unt nom en F.nglois, 

Picres pandiics en Francois.—Sir J. Lcnnocic, Prtkisi. Times, 122. 

* With regard to this, again, it is singular to note, as there may be the same under* 
lying idea, that “ the I-atin manes meant proliably in tJie beginning no more than the 
Little Ones, the Small P'olk.”—Max Muller, Sc. Rcl.^ 366. 
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somewhat smaller scale are called Moryara manc^ houses of the Moryas 
or Mauryas, as if affording a clue to their period, and I find that this 
is also the name given to them by the Badagas on the Nilagiri hills. ‘ 
There are also stone circles, single or in groups, on high waste places, 
which are called Morya dinne, mounds of the Moryas. These dccur in 
the Molkalmuru, Challakeri, and Chitaldroog taluqs. 1 have opened 
several of the circles, but they contain nothing, and are evidently 
foundations for something above ground and not intended to cover 
excavations underground, 'fhey may possibly mark the sites of Bedar 
encampments, as the Bedar commonly erect circular mud huts, and 
their temple is a circular hut on a raised platform, with a wooden stake 
in the middle for the god. 

Menhirs* or free standing big stones, have been commonly erected 
for ages to mark particular spots. The /cam Jcallu erected at the 
foundation of a village have been previously referred to. Others called 
yclle Jcallu are boundary stones, and are often rudely carved either with 
the Saiva symbol of the linga^ or the Vaishnava symbols of the san/cha 
and chaJcra^ the conch and discus, according to the creed of the erector. 

A more interesting class are the mdsfi-Jcaliu and viradcaJlu, The 
former, properly maJid’Saiideal/ are supposed to mark the spots where 
widows became sati by burning with the dead bodies of their husbands : 
the latter where some hero fell in battle, or otherwise came by his 
death. The masti-kal are slabs about 4 feet high, bearing the sculpture 
of a pillar or post with a human arm projecting from it. The hand is 
outstretched and pointing upwards, the fingers being separated, vrith 
often a lime in the hollow between the thumb and forefinger. Under 
this is a rude sculpture of the man and his wife. These stones are very 
common, principally, I think, in the west of Mysore. 

The vira-Jeal or hero stones are often elaborately sculptured. 7 'he 
slab is generally divided into three compartments, each containing 
sculpture in relief. The lowest represents the scene in which the hero 
fell; the middle one his triumphant ascent to the world of gods, 
generally borne along in a car surrounded by apsaras or celestial 
nymphs; the top one shows the hero in the upper world, seated in 
the immediate presence of the divinity. Between the scenes are 
sometimes a few lines of inscription, giving the name of the hero, the 
date of the event, etc. The lower tableaux are of much interest, as 
illustrating scenes from life, and showing the costumes, weapons, and 
other features of the time in w^hich they were erected. 

* Origg’s Manual of the Nilagiri District^ 242. 

® Afen, stone, and hiry tall or big. Minar and minaret are said to be derived from 
the same root. 
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Soulpture. —The most remarkable specimen of sculpture in Mysore, 
if not in India, is the colossal Jain statue of GomatesVara at Sravana 
Belgola. It was erected in about 983, and is 57 feet in height. It is 
in the simple human form, nude, and stands at the summit of a rocky 
hill, haring no support above the thighs. The sculptor’s name was 
possibly Aritto Nemi. 

“The images of this king or Jain saint,” Mr. Fergusson remarks, “are 
among the most remiirkable works of native art in the south of India. Three 
of them are known, and have long been known, to Europeans, and it is 
doubtful if any more exist.* They are too remarkable objects not to attract 
the attention of even the most indifferent Saxon. That at Sravan Belgola 
attracted the attention of the late Duke of Wellington, when as Sir Arthur 
Wellesley he commanded a division at the siege of Seringapatam. He, like 
all those who followed him, was astonished at the amount of labour such a 
work must have entailed, and puzzled to know whether it was a part of the 
hill or had been moved to the spot where it now stands. The former is the 
more probable theory. The hill, called Indra-giri, is one mass of granite, 
about 400 feet in height, and probably had a mass or Tor standing on its 
summit, either apart of the subjacent mass or lying on it. This the Jains 
undertook to hishion into a statue 70 feet 3 inches in height, and have 
achieved it with marvellous success. The task of carving a rock standing 
in its place the Hindu mind never would have shrunk from had it even been 
twice the size ; but to move such a mass up the steep smooth side of the 
hill seems a labour beyond their power, even with all their skill in concen¬ 
trating masses of men on a single point. Whether, however, the rock was 
found in situ or was moved, nothing grander or mo)*e imposing exists any¬ 
where out of Egjpt, and even there no known statue surpasses it in height, 
though it must be confessed they do excel it in the perfection of art they 
exhibit.® 

Another excellent example of sculpture is the fine group of Sala and 
the tiger, which is placed in a conspicuous position on a projection 
immediately in front of the vimdna, or tower, of many temples erected 
under the Hoysalas. The incident is conventionally treated, and with 
many variations in details. But generally there is a figure of Sala on 

* The three are the one at Sravaii Belgola, 70 feet 3 inches high (according to some, 
hut hy actual measurement 5^ feet) ; one at Karkala, erecteil in 1431* '^'litl to be 
41 feet 5 inches in height ; and one at Venur, erected in 1603, about 37 feel high. 
They are engraved in Moor’s Pantheon^ Buchanan’s Trai^ch and the Indian Anti¬ 
quary, But the best representation of the Sravana Belgola statue is the frontispiece 
of my Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, The statue of the Sun, called the Colossus 
of Rhodes, one of the seven wonders of the ancient world, was 105 feet high, but this 
was of bronze. It was erected in the third century u.c., but was thrown down and 
broken by an earthquake fifty-six years after. The Clerman statue of Plermann or 
llerminius, completed in 1875, is 90 1^‘et high to the point of the raised sword, and 
also of metal. ® For description, see \'ol. II, under Sravan Belgola, 
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one knee, guarding himself with a shield, and plunging a dagger into a 
ferocious tiger of mythological breed, which is springing on him. 
These groups of statuary, says Sir AValter Elliot, “are of considerable 
merit and arc the only instances I have met with of free sculpture. 
Unfortunately it is difficult to find one that is not mutilated. * 

The sculpture of Mysore is otherwise principally exemplified in two 
classes of monuments, the decoration of buildings, especially temples, 
and the vi'ra-kal. Both draw their subjects largely from Hindu 
mythology, and to this the carvings on temples arc entirely sub¬ 
ordinated, but the pediment is sometimes elaborately covered with 
scenes from the epic })oems, the illustrations being more or less drawn 
from life \ and in the lower compartment of vira-kal, as before remarked, 
events are portrayed pretty nearly as they must have occurred. 'J'he 
latter class of sculpture is perhaps less varied and of ruder execution 
than that of temples, but some specimens which have been well 
preserved arc equal to any in the former, 'fhe scenes from the lives 
of Bhadrabahu and Chandra (.lupta at Sravana Belgola are uniejue of 
their kind, the work of Uasoja. 

Arohiteoture. —The oldest architecture of which any specimens 
exist in India is Buddhist, of the third century r*.c., and Mr. Fergusson 
argues that it was developed from the stone monuments above referred 
to, as it is “ essentially tumular, circular, and external, thus possessing 
the three great characteristics of all the so-callcd Druidical remains.” 
The wonderfully carved rail of the Amaravati stupa and the so-called 
rathas of Mamallapura- are perhaps the earliest Buddhist remains in 
the south, and as the Pallavas under whom they were executed ruled a 
part of Mysore, may be mentioned here though not included within tlie 
present limits of the territory. 

The Jam architecture of the south of India is represented by two 
classes of temples, bastis and bettas, and is in this respect different from 
that of the north, where the latter are unknown. The bastis are regular 
temples in the usual acceptance of that word, containing an image of 
one of the Tirthankaras as the object of worship. The bettas (literally 
hills) are courtyards,—properly, though not always, at the summit of a 
hill,—open to the sky, and containing a colossal image of Gomatesvara. 

' Num, Or.f III, Part II, 80. * 

* There seems no doubt that the little rath, with its circular termination, is as exact 
a copy of what a Buddhist chaitya liali was at the time it was carved, as that the great 
rath is a correct reproduction of a Buddhist vihara at the same period. 

The excavations could not well have been made later than the sixth century, and it 
seems hardly to admit of doubt that we have here petrifactions of the last forms of 
Buddhist architecture, and of the first forms of that of the Dravidians.—Fergusson, 
Fist, Ind, Arch,y 175, 329. 
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The priiicipal group of baslis at present known above the Ghats is that 
at Sravan Belgola. There are there two hills—the Indra-giri on whose 
summit the colossal image just described stands and dominates the plain. 
On a shoulder of the other, cayed Chandra-giri, stand the bastis, fifteen in 
number. As might be expected from their situation, they are all of the 
Dravidian style of architecture, and arc consequently built in gradually 
receding storeys, each of which is ornamented with small simulated cells. 

. . . . Their external appearance is more ornamental than that of the 
generality of northern Jaina temples. The outer wall of those in the north 
is almost always quite plain. The southern ones are as generally 
ornamented with‘pilasters, and crowned \vith a row of ornamental cells. 
Inside is a court, probably square, and surrounded by cloisters, at the back 
of which rises the vimana over the cell which contains the principal image 
of the Tirthankara. It always is surmounted by a small dome, as is 
universally the case with every vimdna in Dravidian architecture. 

It may be a vain speculation, but it seems impossible not to be struck 
with the resemblance to the temples of southern liabylonia. The same 
division into storeys with their cells ; the backward position of the temple 
itself; the panelled or pilaslercd basement, are all points of resemblance it 
seems difficult to regard as purely accidental.^ 

Besides the greater temples, there are several varieties of smaller ones, 
which seem peculiar to the style. Four-pillared pavilions are not uncommon 
in front of Hindu temples in the south, but these Jain mantapas are five- 
pillared* [that is, with a pillar at each angle and one in the middle. There 
is one before the entrance to the betta on Sravan Belgola, the middle pillar 
being so supported from above that a handkerchief can be passed through 
below its base]. 

Though not the grandest, certainly the most elegant and graceful objects 
belonging to the*Jaina style of architecture are the slambhas which are found 
attached to almost every temple. They are used sometimes by the Hindus, 
but then generally as dip-ddiis or lamp-bearing pillars, and in that case 
have some arrangement for exhibiting light from their summit. With the 
Jains this does not appear ever to have been the case. Their pillars are the 
lineal descendants of those of the Buddhists, which bore either emblems or 
statues, generally the former—or figures of animals. With the Jains or 
Vaishnavas they as generally bore statues. Be this as it may, they seem 
nowhere to have been so frequent or so elaborately adorned as among the 
Jains in the south. . . . They generally consist of a single block of granite, 
square at base, changing to an octagon, and again to a figure of sixteen 
sides, with a capital of very elegant shape. Some, however, are circular, 
and indeed their variety is infinite. Tlfey range from thirty to forty feet and 
even fifty feet in height, and whatever their dimensions, are among the most 
elegant specimens of art in southern India-* 

The Hindu temples of Mysore, as distinguished from those of the 
Jains, are divided between two styles, which the great authority on 

> HisU Ind, Arc/i,y 267-270. • td.y 274. ® 276, 336. 
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architectural questions already quoted, designates Dravidian and 
Chalukyan. The former prevails in the south and east, the latter in 
the north and west, but occasionally a building of one style will be 
found within the region mostly occupied by the other. The Chalukyan 
style, which was adopted all over the Dekhan from coast to ccvist—its 
northern limit being a line from the source of the Godavari to the 
mouth of the Mahanadi, and its southern, one from the sources of the 
Kaveri passing west of Vijayanagar to the mouth of the Krishna— 
attained its fullest development and highest degree of perfection in 
Mysore. The Dravidian style did at one time, during the temporary 
eclipse of the Chalukya power, penetrate further north as far as Ellora, 
but it seems to have been a spasmodic effort and it took no permanent 
root there. At that time were excavated the beautiful Kailasa and 
other temples of Dravidian architecture at Ellora, now known to have 
been executed under the Rashtrakiltas in the eighth century.' 

Dravidian style, —'J'hc raths at Mahabalipur, dating from the sixth 
ccr.tur), may be considered as the prototyj^cs of the style. hVom them 
to the Kaililsa at Ellora “ the transition is easy, but the step consider¬ 
able. At the first-named place we have manifest copies of structures 
intended originally for other j)urposes and used at Mahabalipur in a 
fragmentary and disjointed manner. At Ellora, on the contrary, the 
whole is welded together, and we have a perfect Dravidian temple, as 
complete in all its parts as at any future period. ... It seems certain 
that the square ralhs are copies of Buddhist viharas, and are the 
originals from which all the vimanas in southern India were copied, 
and continued to be copied, nearly unchanged, to a v’lTy late period. 
.... On the other hand, the oblong raths were halls or porticoes with 
the Buddhists, and became the gopuras or gateways which are frequently 
—indeed generally—more important parts of Dravidian temi)les than 
the vimanas themselves. They too, like the vimanas, retain their 
original features very little changed to the present day.” 

The temples consist almost invariably of four parts, arranged in 
various manners, and differing in themselves only according to the age 
in which they were executed- i. The vimdna^ or actual temple itself. 
It is always square in plan and surmounted by a pyramidal roof of one 
or more storeys. It contains the cell in which the image of the god or 
his emblem is placed. 2. I'he or porches which always cover 

and precede the door leading to the cell. 3. The^a/nras, or pyramidal 
towers over the gateway, often the loftiest and most imposing feature in 
the temple. 4. Choultries or pillared halls used for various purposes. 
Besides these, are tanks or wells and other buildings for the residence 
or use of the priests. 


* See above, p, 325. 
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The fiftest Dravidian temples, as might be expected, are to be met 
with south and east beyond the limits of the Mysore territory. But the 
temple of Ranganatha at Seringapatam, of Chamundi on the hill of that 
name, the Tlalsur pagoda, the temples of Melukote, Talkad, Tiruma- 
kil(;llu,*Ramnathpur and other places may be referred to as effective 
illustrations. 

Chdiiikyan sfy/c.~ -T\\c Chalukyan style is neither the least extensive 
nor the least beautiful of the three Hindu styles of architecture. It 
reached its greatest perfection in Mysore. The style is thus described :— 
The temple itseff (that is, the compartment occupied by the god) is 
polygonal or star-sha]:)cd. 'J'he sides, however, are not obtained as in 
the northern style by increments added flatly to a squafe, but are points 
touching a circle, at one time apparently right angles, but afterguards 
either more acute or flatter than a right angle. There are four principal 
faces larger than the others, three occupied by niches, the fourth by the 
entrance. The roof is in steps, and with a flat band on each face in 
continuation of the larger face l)elow. The j)oreh is simple, consisting 
of columns disposed equidistantly over its floor. [1 would add that this 
porch is gcMierally surrounded by a wide stone seat or bench, with a 
sloping back, which runs completely round the porch and forms as it 
were a low wall on every side.] The details are often of great beauty, 
e.specially the entranc'es, which are objects on which the architects 
generalh’ lavished their utmost skill. Nothing in Hindu art is more 
pleasing than the ])ierced slabs which the Ch:ilukyas used for windows. 
The pillars, loo, are rich without being overdone : and as it is only in 
pairs that they are of the same design, the effect of the whole is 
singularly varied and yet at the same time pleasing and elegant, 
'rhe temples generally stand on a terrace a few feet high and from 
ten to fifteen feet wide. This is one of the characteristic features of 
Chalukyan design, and adds very considerably to the effect of their 
temples. 

The buildings of this style are very numerous in the north and west 
of Mysore. The temple of Kedaresvara at Balagami is probably one of 
the oldest, and judging from the ruined and deserted temj.)Ies at that 
place it must have been one of the richest museums of sculpture and 
architecture in Mysore. The templej at Kubattur also must at one time 
have been splendid buildings. Those at Arsikere, Harnhalli, Turvekere, 
Naglapura, and numerous other places might be adduced as good 
examples of the style. 

But it was to the munificence of the Hoysala kings, and to the genius 
of their gifted architects and sculptors, whom tradition declares to have 
been Jakandchari and his son Dankandchari, that the Chdlukyan style 

L L 
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owed its fullest development and highest degree of perfection. The 
temples of Halebid, Belur and Somnathpur may be regarded as master¬ 
pieces of the style. The Hoysales'vara, the oldest of the two 
ornamental temples at Halebid, was i)robably commenced by Vinaya- 
ditya (1047 to 1100). It is unfinished, but whether this was'always 
the case, or whether it was completed and afterwards lost its towers, it 
is difficult to say.’ The KeclaresVara,“ the other temple, was erected 
by Vira Ballala and his junior queen Abhinava Ketala Devi, apparently 
at the close of his reign, about 1219. The Belur temple was founded 
by Vishnuvarddhana after his renunciation of the Jain faith in 1117, 
and perhaps completed during his reign, which ended in 1141. It 
appears, however, to have suffered injury at the time of the Muham¬ 
madan invasion in 1310, and was shut up till the reign of Harihara, 
probably the first Vija3’anagar king of that name, who reigned T336 to 
1350. He repaired the temple, built the gopura and restored the 
endowments. If it was Harihara II who did this, it would be between 
1379 and T405. 'Fhc Somnathpur temple was completed in 1270, and 
was erected by Soma or Somanatha, the general of the Hoysala king 
Narasimha III, who also founded the agrahara of Somnathpur.'* Of 
these the Belur temple is the only one that has not been abandoned, 
but owing to repairs and additions at various times the unity of design 
is somewhat marred. 

Halebid ,—The Halebid temples were sacred to Siva, under the 
respective forms of Hoysales'vara and Kedares'vara. The second only 
was completed, and was a perfect gem of art. Its sculptor seems to 
have been Ddvdja. 

Its plan was star-shaped, with sixteen points, and it had a porch well pro¬ 
portioned in size. Its roof was conical, and from the basement to the 
summit it was covered with sculptures of the very best class of Indian art, 
and these so arranged as not materially to interfere with the outlines of the 
building, while they imparted to it an amount of richness only to be found 
among specimens of Hindu art. If it were possible, adds Mr. Fergusson, 
to illustrate this little temple in anything like completeness, there is probably 

* There is a picture in Mr. Fergiisst»n’s Iwiok, p. 400, of a restored view of the 
temple as he conceives it would have been if conijdetc. The chief thing recpiiring 
correction is the finial ornament of the towers, resembling a lantern. It should 
really be a kalas'a or sacrificial vase, bound round with a cloth knotted towards the 
four cardinal points, which, filled with holy w'ater, is used at the consecration of temples. 

2 This has been erronetnisly called KaitesVura and Kaitabhes'vara by some writers. 

These dates and facts are taken from inscriptions, exccjit for the big Halebid 
temple, for the exact date of which no such authority has been obtained. Mr. Fergusson 
has been misled (p. 392) about the dates, ]nitiing down Somnathpura temple (on what 
authority is not stated) as erected in the time of Vinayaditya, who came to the throne 
in 1047. 
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nothing in India which would convey a better idea of what its architects were 
•capable of accomplishing.^ 

It is, however, surpassed in size and magnificence by its neighbour, the 
great temple at Halebid, which, had it been completed, is one of the 
buildings on which the advocate of Hindu architecture would desire to take 
his stand. Unfortunately it never was finished, the works having been 
stopped after they had been in progress apparently for eighty-six years.* 
[The names of some of the sculptors were Devoja, Kesimdja’s son Masana, 
Mayana, and Tanagundur Harisha.] 

The general arrangements of the building are that it is a double temple. 
If it were cut into halves, each part would be complete, with a pillared porch 
of the same type as that at llclur, an antaraja or intermediate porch, and a 
sanctuary containing a lingam, the emblem of Siva. Besides this, each half 
has in front of it a detached pillared porch as a shrine for the bull Xandi. 
Such double temples are by no means uncommon in India, but the two 
sanctuaries usually face each other and have the porch between them. Its 
dimensions may roughly be stated as 200 feet square over all, including all 
the detached pavilions. The temple itself is 160 feet north and south, by 
122 feet cast and west. Its height, as it now remains, to the cornice is about 
twenty-five feet from the terrace on which it stands. It cannot, therefore, be 
•considered by any means as a large building, though large enough for 
effect. This, however, can hardly be judged of as it now stands, for 
there is no doubt but that it was intended to raise two pyramidal spires 
over the sanctuaries, four smaller ones in front of these, and two more, 
•one over each of the two central pavilions. Thus completed, the 
temple, if carried out with the richness of detail exhibited in the Keddr- 
•esvara, would have made up a whole which it would be difficult to 
rival anywhere.^ 

The material out of which this temple is erected is an indurated potstonc 
of volcanic origin, found in the neighbourhood. This stone is said to be soft 
when first quarried, and easily cut in that state, though hardening on 
•exposure to the atmosphere. Even this, however, will not diminish our 
admiration of the amount of laljour bestowed on the temple ; for, from the 
number of parts still unfinished, it is evident that, like most others of its 
•class, it was built in block and carved long after the stone had beemne hard. 
As we now see it the stone is of a pleasing creamy colour and so close- 
grained as to take a polish like marble. The pillars of the great Xandi 
pavilion, which look as if tliey had been turned in a lathe, are so polished 

* This exquisite specimen of the most orj^ale Chdlukyan style of architecture is— 
with shame he it written—a thing of the jxist. Mr. Kergusson’s gloomy anticipations 
(p. 397) have been completely fulfilled. The trees which had rooted themselves in 
the vimana were suflered to do their work unchecked, and the huilding is now' a 
hideous heap of ruin. Some of the most perfect figures have been conveyed to Banga¬ 
lore, and set up in the Museum, but divorced from their artistic setting they have 
lost their moaning. A j^roposal has l)een made, I believe, to convey the ruins to 
^Mysore, and erect the restored temple there as a memorial to the late ^laharaja. 

- Tht^re seems to be no authority for this statement. 
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as to exhibit what the natives call a double reflection—in other words to 
reflect light from each other. The enduring qualities of the stone seem to 
be unrivalled, for, though neglected and exposed to all the vicissitudes of a 
tropical climate for more than six centuries, the minutest details are as clear 
and sharp as the day they were finished. Except from the splitting-of the 
stone arising from bad masonry, the building is as perfect as when its 
erection was stopped by the Muhammadan conquest. 

The building stands on a terrace, ranging from five feet to six feet in 
height, and paved with large slabs. On this stands a frieze of elephants, 
following all the sinuo.sities of the plan and extending to §onie 710 feet in 
length, and containing not less than 2,000 elephants, most of them with 
riders and trappings, sculptured as only an oriental can represent the wisest 
of brutes. Above these is a frieze of shardulas, or conventional tigers—the 
emblems of the I loysala liallalas who built the temple, 'fhen comes a 
scroll of infinite beauty and variety of design ; over this a frieze of horsemen 
and another scroll ; over which is a bas-relief of scenes from the Ramayana, 
representing the conquest of Ceylon and all the varied incidents of that 
epiir. "I'his, like the other, is about 700 feet long. (The frieze of the 
rarthenon is less thru 550 feet.) Then come celestial beasts and celestial 
birds, and all along the east front a frieze of groups from human life, and 
then a cornice, with a rail, divided into panels, each containing two tigiircs. 
Over this are windows of jiicrced slabs, like those of llelur, though not so 
rich or varied. In the centre, in ])lace of the windows, is first a scroll, and 
then a frieze of gods and heavenly apsaras—dancing girls and other objects 
of Hindu mythology. This frieze, which is about five feet six inches in 
height, is continued all round the western front of the building, and extends 
to some 400 feet in length. Siva, with his consort Parvati seated on his 
knee, is repeated at least fourteen times ; Vishnu in his nine avatars even 
oftener. Brahma occurs three or four limes, and every great god of the 
Hindu pantheon finds his place. Some of these are carved with a minute 
elaboration of detail which can only be reproduced by photography, and may 
probably be considered as one of the most marvellous exhibitions of human 
labour to be found even in the patient Kust. 

It must not, however, be considered that it is only for patient industry 
that this building is remarkable. I'he mode in which the eastern face is 
broken up by the larger masses, so as to give height and play of light and 
shade, is a better way of accomplishing what the Gothic architects attempted 
by their transepts and projections. This, howpver, is surpassed by the 
western front, where the variety of outline, and the arrangement and sub¬ 
ordination of the various facets in w^iich it is disposed, must be considered 
as a masterpiece of design in its class. If the frieze of gods were spread 
along a plain surface it would lose more than half its effect, while the 
vertical angles, without interfering with the continuity of the frieze, give 
height and strength to the whole composition. 7’he disposition of the 
horizontal lines of the lower friezes is equally effective. Here again the 
artistic combination of horizontal with vertical lines, and the play of outline* 
and of light and shade, far surpass anything in Gothic art. The effects are- 
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just what Vieclii^val architects were often aiming at, but which they never 
attained so perfectly as was done at Halebid. 

Before leaving Halebid, it may be well again to call attention to the 
order of superposition of the different animal friezes. As in the rock-cut 
inonaijltery described by the Chinese pilgrims, so here, the lowest were the 
elephants ; then the lions ; above these came the horses ; then the oxen, 
and the fifth storey was in the shape of a pigeon. The oxen here are re¬ 
placed by a conventional animal, and the pigeon also by a bird of a species 
that would puzzle a naturalist. The succession, however, is the same, and 
the same five genera of living things form the ornaments of the moonstones 
of the various monuments in Ceylon. Sometimes in modern Hindu temples 
only two or three animal friezes are found, but the succession is always the 
same, the elephants being the lowest, the next above them are the lions, 
and then the horses, etc. When we know the cause of it, it seems as if this 
curious selection and succession might lead to some very suggestive 
conclusions. At present we can only call attention to it in hopes that 
further investigation may afford the means of solving the mystery. 

If it were possible to illustrate the Halebid temple to such an extent as 
to render its peculiarities familiar, there would be few things more interest¬ 
ing or more instructive than to institute a comparison between it and the 
Parthenon at Athens. Not that the two buildings are at all like one 
another ; on the contrary, they form the two op|)osiie poles—the alpha and 
omega of architectural design ; but they are the best examjdes of their class, 
and between these two extremes lies the whole range of the art. The 
Parthenon is the best example we know of j)ure refined intellectual power 
applied to the production of an architectural design. Every part and every 
effect is calculated with mathematical exactness, and executed with a 
mechanical precision that never was equalled. All the curves are hyper¬ 
bolas, parabolas, or other developments of the highest mathematical forms 
—every optical defect is foreseen and provided for, and every part has a 
relation to every other part in so recondite a proportion that we feel inclined 
to call it fanciful, because we can hardly rise to its appreciation. The 
sculi)ture is exquisitely designed to aid the perfection of the masonry— 
severe and godlike, but with no condescension to the lower feelings of 
humanity. 

The Halebid temple is the opposite of all this. It is regular, but with 
a studied variety of outline in plan, and even greater variety in detail. All 
the pillars of the Parthenon are identical, while no two facets of the Indian 
temple arc the same ; every convolution of every scroll is diiierent. No two 
canopies in the whole building are alike, and every part exhibits a joyous 
exuberance of fancy scorning every mechanical restraint. All that is wild 
in human faith or warm in human feeling is found portrayed on these 
walls ; but of pure intellect there is little—less than there is of human feel¬ 
ing in the Parthenon. 

The great value of the study of these Indian examples is that it widens so 
immensely our basis for architectural criticism. It is only by becoming 
familiar with forms so utterly dissimilar from those we have hitherto been 
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conversant with, that we perceive how narrow is ihc purview that^ is content 
with one form or one passing fashion. By rising to this wider range we 
shall perceive that architecture is as many-sided as human nature itself, and 
learn how few feelings and how few aspirations of the human heart and 
brain there arc that cannot be expressed by its means. On the othej hand, 
it is only by taking this wide survey that we appreciate how worthless any 
product of architectural art becomes which docs not honestly represent the 
thoughts and feelings of those who built it, or the height of their loftiest 
aspirations. 

The Belur and Somnathpur temples were dedicated to X'ishnu, under his 
denomination of Kcs'ava. 

Belur.— This consists of a principal temple, surrounded by four or five 
others and numerous subordinate buildings, enclosed in a court by a high 
wall, measuring 360 feet by 440 feel, and having two very fine gateways or 
gopuras in its eastern front, 'i’hc great temple consists of a very solid 
vimdna, with an antardla, or porch : and in front of this a porch of the usual 
star-like form, measuring ninety feet across. The whole length of the 
temple, from the east door to the back of the cell, is 115 feet, and the whole 
stands on a terrace about three feet high, and from ten feet to fifteen 
feet wide. The arrangements of the pillars have much of that pleasing 
subordination and variety of spacing which is found in those of the Jains, 
but we miss here the octagonal dome, which gives such |)octry and meaning 
to the arrangements they adopted. Instead of that, we have only an 
exaggerated compartment in the centre, which fits nothing, and though it 
does give dignity to the centre, it docs it so clumsily as to be almost offensive 
in an architectural sense.* 

It is not, however, cither to its dimensions, or the disposition of its plan, 
that this temple owes its pre-eminence among others of its class, but to the 
marvellous elaboration and beauty of its details, "fhe effect of these, it is 
true, has been, in modern times, considerably marred by the repeated coats 
of whitewash which the present low order of priests consider the most 
appropriate way of adding to the beauty of the most delicate sculptures. 
Notwithstanding this, however, their outline can always be traced, and where 
the whitewash has not been applied, or has been worn off, their beauty comes 
out with wonderful sharpness. 

The richness and variety of pattern displayed in the windows of the porch 
are astonishing. These are twenty-eight in number, and all are different. 
Some are pierced with merely conventional patterns, generally star-shaped, 
and with foliaged bands between ; others are interspersed with figures and 
mythological subjects—for instance,^the Varaha avatar, and other scenes 
connected with the w’orship of Vishnu, to whom the temple is dedicated. 
The pierced slabs themselves, however, are hardly so remarkable as the 
richly-carved base on which they rest, and the deep cornice which over¬ 
shadows and protects them. The amount of labour, indeed, which each 
facet of this porch displays is such as, I believe, never was bestowed on any 
surface of equal extent in any building in the world; and though the design 

* This dome fell in and is now being rebuilt. 
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is not of she highest order of art, it is elegant and appropriate, and never 
offends against good taste. [The names of some of the sculptors are 
BajHgrdme Ddsoja, his son Chdvana, Chikka Hampa, IMalliyanna, Mdchdri, 
Mdyana, Yallana^s son Masada, and KdUija’s son Ndgdja.]* 

The^sciilptures at the base of the vimdna, which have not been white¬ 
washed, are as elaborate as those of the porch, in some places more so ; and 
the mode in which the undersides of tlic cornices have been elaborated and 
adorned is such as is only to be found in temples of this class. The upper 
part of the lower is anomalous. It may be that it has been whitewashed 
and repaired till it has assumed its present discordant appearance, which 
renders it ccrtairfly a blot on the whole design. My own impression rather 
is, that, like many others of its class, it was left unfinished, .and the upper 
part added at subsequent periods. Its original form most probably was that 
of the little pavilions that adorn its portals, which have all the peculiar 
features of the style—the flat band on each face, the three star-like projec¬ 
tions between, and the peculiar crowning ornament of the style. The plan 
of the gieat tower, and the presence of the pavilions where they stand, seems 
to prove almost beyond doubt that this was the original design ; but the 
design may have been altered as it progressed, or it may, as 1 suspect, have 
been changed afterwards. 

Somnathpiir. —"I'hc building at Soninatbi)ur is a single but complete 
whole, 'I’he temple is trii)le, the cells with their sikharas being attached 
to a square pillared hall, to the fourth side of which a portico, now in 
ruins, is attached, in this in.stance of very moderate dimensions. It is 
impossible without illu.strations to give an idea the elegance of out¬ 
line and marvellous elaboration of detail that characterizes these shrines, 
'rhe tem})le stands on a rai.sed terrace intended to correspond with the 
ground plan of the temple, each of the numerous angles being supported 
by an elephant. The whole stands in a court-yard, surrounded by an 
open verandah, containing a cell between every set of columns. The 
exterior walls of the temple are carved with an elaborate profusion of 
detail, the arrangement of the subjects being similar to that at Halebid. 
The small canopies >vith pendants, which cover each compartment of 
the antaral.a, are all, like tho.se of the Ikilagami temples, carved with a 
different design, on which the architect has expended the utmost fertility 
of his skill. 

Malnad ,—The temples of the Malnad regions in the w^est are of a 
totally different style, corresponding to that of Canara. The frame¬ 
work is of wood, standing on a terrace of lateritc, and the w^hole covered 
with a tiled and gabled roof. The wooden pillars and joists are often 
well carved, but not in the highest style of art. Better specimens of 

* One of them has sculpturetl to the life a fly, of the natural size, as if settled ou 
one of the figures; thus rivalling the feat of Apelles, the most celebrated of the 
Grecian painters, and the one who accompanied Alexander the Great into Asia. 
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this order of architecture must most probably be sought bdyond the 
western limits of Mysore. 

Saracenic style ,—The best examples of Saracenic architecture in 
Mysore are to be found at Sira, and are doubtless to be classed under 
the Mughal style. It is true that the Tathaii state of Bijapur, distin¬ 
guished for its architecture, was the first Miisalman power tliat subdued 
the north and east, but the governors of its Carnatic possessions being 
Mahrattas, no buildings of note seem to have been erected in the 
Pathan style. At Sante Bennur is an imposing mosque erected by 
Randulha Khan, together with some elegant j)avilions'in the centre of 
and around the tank in front of it, built on the original Hindu work of 
Hanumappa Nayak. 

Bijapur was taken by the Mughals under Aurangzeb in 1687, and 
the subjection of the ('arnatic provinces belonging to it immediately 
followed, ending in the establishment of Sira as the capital of the new 
territory acquired in IMysore. The architectural remains now existing 
are the Jama Masjid at Sira, and several tombs, partly ruined, both 
at Sira and (loribidnur. The domes at Sira are not large, but of 
a very light and elegant design, being well raised on a sort of floral 
cup, the petals of which press close round the base. These struc¬ 
tures have survived through being of stone. It is on record that a 
palace was erected by one of the governors of Sira, named Dildvar 
Khan, of such elegance that it was ado])ted as the model on which 
Haidar and Tipu built their palaces at Bangalore and Seringa- 
patam. But all three were of such perishable materials, though richly 
decorated with gilding and colour, that hardly anything’ now remains 
of cither of them.^ ^Ve have, however, some buildings of the latter 

^ The Bangalore jialacc was used for the uffux-s of the Administration until 1S6S, 
when, being no longer safe, it was u])aiKloned, anti the greater part has since been 
demolished. 

Of the palace at Seringapatain, Buchanan says that it was a very large huiltling, 
surrounded by a massy ami lofty wall of stone and mud ; and though outwardly of a 
mean appearance, containing some handstane uparlinenls, but ill-ventilated. The 
jirivate apartments of Tipu formed a stpiare, in one side of which were the romiis that 
he himself used. The other three sides of the square wei^* occujiied with warehouses, 
in which he had de})ositcd a v^ast variety of goods, for he acted iu)t only as a ]>rincc, 
l)ut also as a merchant. These gt>ods were occasionally dislrilailed among the 
amildars with orders to sell them, on the Multan’s acernmt, at a price far alnive their 
real value, which was done by forcing a share of them ujion every man in proportion 
to his supposed wealth. 

The apartment most commonly used by Tijni was a large lofty hall, open in front 
after the Musalman fashion, and on the other three sides entirely shut up from ventila¬ 
tion. From the principal front of the j>alace, which served as a revenue office, and 
as a place from w'hence the Sultan occasionally showed himself to the populace, the 
chief entry into the private square was through a strong narrow passage, wherein were 
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period sttll maintained in good order. They are the Makbara or 
mausoleum of Haidar’s family at Kolar, the great mosque at Seringa- 
patam, with the Guinbaz or mausoleum of Haidar and Tipu in the 
Lai Hagh at the same place, and the summer palace known as the 
I)arya*I)aulat. Of this latter building, Mr. Rees, w^ho has travelled 
much in India and Persia, says:—“The lavish decorations, which 
cover every inch of wall from first to last, from top to l:)Ottom, recall 
the palaces of Ispahan, and resemble nothing that I knf»w in India.” ^ 
There are also tombs at Channapatna and a mosque at Nagar. 

'J'hc mausoleum of Haidar and Tipu is an effective building. The 
central ajiartment, containing the tombs, is covered with a great dome, 
and is surrounded with a colonnade of pillars of polished black 
serpentine, the inner entrance being enriched with doors of ebony 
inlaid with ivc^ry, the gift of Lord Dalhousie. The sciine Giovcrnor- 
(leneral, on his visit to Mysore in 1855, directed the restoration and 
repair of the Darya Daulat, then falling to decay, in commemoration of 
its having been the residence of the great Duke of W'ellington. An 
account of it will be found under Scringapatam in ^^ol. 11 . 

Lin^^dyiis, — 1 'he Lingayits have adopted what seems to me a some¬ 
what distinctive style in their public buildings, such as mathas, tombs, 
etc., which is a combination of the Hindu and Saracenic. The best 
specimens jierhaps are the tombs of the Coorg Rajas at Mercara, but 
there are buildings at Nagar, Chilaldroog, Nayakanhatti and other 
places which may serve as illustrations. 

In connection with Hindu architecture may be mentioned the rude 
but substantial and durable bridges across the Kaveri at Seringapatam 
and at Sivasamudram. The latter are said to be 700 years old. The 
former was erected under the regency of Purnaiya, and by him named, 
as staled in an inscription at the place, the Wellesley bridge, in honour 
of the then Governor-General, It is composed, as also is the other, of 
rough stone pillars, firmly let into the rocky bed of the stream. These 
supj)ort stone l)racket.s, on which rest the stones forming the framework 
of the bridge,, upon which again the floor of the roadway is laid. 

Of Anglo-Indian architecture perhaps the less said the better. Vet 
there are structures deserving of remark. Among these is the de 

chained four tigers. Within tliese was the hall in which Tipu wrote, and into which 
very few persons except Mir Sadak were ever admitted. Imniediatidy behind this 
was the beil-cham])er, which communicated with the hall l>ya door and two windows, 
and was shut up on every other side. The door was strongly secured on the inside, 
and a close iron grating defended the windows. The Sultan, lest any person .should 
lire ujKMi him while in l)ed, slejit in a hammock which was suspended from the roof 
by chains in such a situation as to Ihi invisible through the wimlows. The only other 
passage from the jvivate square was into the zenana or women's apartments. 

> T&£ £>iike of Cljarencc in Souihern Ittdia^ p. 81. 
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Havilland arch at Seringapatam. This engineer officer seems to have 
been of somewhat erratic genius. He proposed the construction of a 
brick arch, of a span greatly exceeding anything that had at that time 
been attempted, and on his design being set aside as visionary, resolved 
to demonstrate its practicability, and thus built the great arch (i'i2 feet 
span) across the garden attached to his own house, where it still stands 
as a monument of his skill.i lint, as a rule, it is perhaps not too much 
to say that in public, no less than in prix ate, buildings erected under 
European direction all pretensions tt^ arc hitecture were too long ignored 
as being totally unconnected with engineering. Of late years, however, 
under Colonel (afterwards Sir Richard) Sankey as ("hief Ihiginecr, and 
his successors, more attention has been paid to tliis [)oint, and several 
effective buildings have been erected, those on the largest scale being 
at Bangalore and Myscjre. 

Engraving. —Of the art of engraving the best examj^les are to be 
found in the numerous inscriptions on copj>er or stone scattered over 
the country. Some of the oldest on stone (as those of the Bana kings 
at Srinivaspur) are deeply and heavily cut, on j)onderous and massive 
slabs, as if by the hands of a giant race. But the Radamha inscription 
of the fifth century on a .stone pillar at 1 algiinda is a beautiful exanijile 
of regular and ornamental engraving in the so-called box-headed 
character. Some of the old rock in.scriptions at S'ravana Belgola are 
also fine specimens. The Canga grants on (;op])er of the fifth to the 
eighth centuries are most artistically incised, both as to form and 
execution. Many of these are the work of a Vi.s'vakarma, and as the 
Kadamba inscription of about the third century on a' stone pillar at 
Malavalli, in the Cave character, was also engraved by a Vis'vakarma, 
it is evident that there was a family of this name attached to the court 
as engravers, first under the Kadambas and then under the Cangas. 
With the Chalukyas the style improve.s, and later on the Cholas 
covered some of the eastern temples with in.scriptions in old Tamil 
deeply and well cut. But it is under the Hoy.salas, perhaps, that we 
find the most perfect .specimens. I'heir inscriptions, on beautifully 
polished slabs of hornblende, are masterjiieces of the art. The letters 
are of ornamental design, varied to suit their positions, and the whole 
so well fitted and harmonized together that no space is left where a 
single additional letter could be introduced. Sometimes the initial 
letters are formed into designs imitating birds or other animals. 

Wood carving ,—Mysore is famous for its ornamental sandal-wood' 
carving. It is done by a class called (iiidigar, who are settled in the 
Shimoga District, chiefly at Sorab. The designs with which they 

* He also designed the large room without pillars in the old Residency at Mysore,, 
and the wide circular roof of St. Andrew’s Kirk at Madras. 
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entirely c8ver the boxes, desks and other articles made, are of an 
extremely involved and elaborate pattern, consisting for the most part 
of intricate interlacing foliage and scroll work, completely enveloping 
medallions containing the representation of some Hindu deity or 
subject*of mythology, and here and there relieved by the introduction 
of animal forms. The details, though in themselves often highly 
incongruous, are grouped and blended with a skill that seems to be 
instinctive in the East, and form an exceedingly rich and appropriate 
ornamentation, decidedly oriental in style, which leaves not the smallest 
l)ortion of the surface of the wood untouched. The material is hard, 
and the minuteness of the work demands the utmost care and patience. 
Hence the carving of a desk or cabinet involves a labour of many 
months, and the artists are said to lose their eyesight at a compara¬ 
tively early age. European designs they imitate to perfection. 

Many old Hindu houses contain beautiful specimens of ornamental 
wood carving in the frames of doors, and in pillars and beams. 

Inlaid %vork .—'Fhc art of inlaying ebony and rosewood with ivory, 
which seems to have been cultivated by ^Muhammadans, and of which 
the doors of the mausoleum at Seringapatam are good examples, has 
latterly been revived at Mysore, and many useful and ornamental 
articles are now made there of this kind of intaglio. Similar work is 
also met with in choice musical instruments, especially the vina. 

Music. —It is [)erhaps not superfluous to refer to this .subject, as 
Captain Day, who is an authority, says: - “ There are two distinct 
sy.stems of music in u.sc in India, the Hindustani and the Karnatik. 
The latter, practised chiefly in Southern India, may be called the 
national system ; the Hindustani shows traces of Arabian and Persian 
influence. I’he Hindu scale has, possibly from a natural transfor¬ 
mation tending to simplicity, become practically a half tone one, 
allowing of the performance of expressive melodic music capable of the 
greatest refinement of treatment, and altogether outside the exjierience 
of the Western musician. As regards the apparent similarity of the 
Indian and European scales, it must be remembered that the latter 
were evolved in process of time from those of ancient Greece.’ It is 
tolerably certain that the music of the whole ancient world consisted 
entirely of melody, and that harmony#or counterpoint, in the modern 
acceptation of the word, was altogether unknown. The historian 
Strabo shows that (ireek influence extended to India, and also that 
Greek musicians of a certain school attributed the greater part of the 
science of music to India. Even now, most of the old Greek modes 
are represented in the Indian system.”* The study of music in this 
* Notes on Indian Music^ a lecture delivered before the Musical Association in 
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country originated, perhaps, in the chanting of the Siinia Veda, and 
sacrificial rites, it is said, lost their efficacy unless three Brahmans 
were present, two playing on the vina and the third chanting.^ The 
designation of the seven notes by the initial letters of their names is 
older than the time of Panini (fourth century J}.c.) This flotation 
passed from the Hindus to the Persians, and from these again to the 
Arabs, and was introduced into European music by Guido d’Are/zo at 
the beginning of the eleventh century. Our word gamuts indeed, is 
supposed to come from the Sanskrit grdma^ Prakrit ^dma^ a musical 
scale.® 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

The most generally practised industrial arts of native growth arc those 
connected with metallurgy, pottery, carpentry, tanning, glass-making, the 
production of textile fabrics or the raw material for them, rope-making, the 
exprt.«5aon of oil and saccharine matter, and the manufacture of earth 
salt. Other arts have doubtless sprung up in the large centres of ]^opula- 
tion, chiefly in connection with the wants of Eur()i)eans or under their 
instruction, but the above arc the principal ones extensively practised 
among the people, except the last, which is now partially prohibited. 

Gold-mining. —I'he most remarkable industrial development of late 
years in Mysore has been in connection with gold-mining. This State 
is now the principal gold-producing country in India, the output for 
1894 being valued at 14^ million rupees against only Rs. 86,352 from 
other parts. Mysore has thus acquired a definite place'among the gold¬ 
fields of the vrorld.*'* 

The main source of the metal at present is the Kolar gold-fields, 
situated to the east of a low ridge in the Bowringpet taluq. The 
existence here of the remains of old workings has long been known 
(see above^ p. 32).^ But it was not till 1S73 that any special attention 
was directed to them. In that year Mr. M. F. I^velle, a resident in 
Bangalore, retired from the army, with some knowledge of geology, 
applied to the Government for the exclusive privilege of mining in the 

February 1894; see also an article by F. Stradiot in Mad, Jonrn, Lit, ami Sc,, 
1887-8. 

* Stringed instruments played with *hc l)nw were considered vulgar, while wind 
and percussion instruments were left to the lower classes. 

* See Wel>cr’s Hist, htd. Lit,, 272. 

•* The output in the principal gold-producing countries in 1895 was valued at— 
United States, ;£‘9»34^,000; Australasia, ;f9,i67,ooo; Transvaal, ;^8,896,000; 
Russiii, ;£7,o8i,ooo ; Mexico, 167,000. Jom, Soc, Arts, xxiv., 525. 

^ Nothing has been found in the miners to sliow at what period they were excavated, 
or why they were aliandoned. 
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Kolar DistKct, his thoughts being principally directed to the possibility 
of finding coal. His request was granted on certain terms, the 
principal of which, in addition to the maintenance of existing rights, 
were,—liberty to select separate pieces of land, not in excess of ten, no 
one piece to exceed two square miles in area; each block to be leased 
for twenty years, with exclusive mining rights; a royalty of 10 per cent, 
on net sale proceeds of all ores, coal, &c., and of 20 per cent on 
that of [irccious stones, to Ije paid to the Mysore (Government. If tlie 
land should be arable waste, a premium of thirty times the assessment 
was to be paid, besides the annual rent fixed by the revenue authorities. 
On these conditions Mr. Lavelle commenced operations by sinking a 
shaft in 1S75 near Urigam. But finding that large capital would be 
required for carrying out the work, he next year, with the approval of 
Oovernment, transferred all his rights and concessions to (Colonel 
Beresford. This officer, with some friends among racing men, formed 
a syndicate known as the Kolar Concessionaires, who took up the 
matter in earnest. Certain modifications were made, on their 
representations, in the terms of the concession. Thus the time for 
pros[)ecting was extended to 1883 ; the selected lands were leased for 
thirty instead of twenty years; and the royalties of 10 and 20 per 
cent, were reduced to 5 and 10. On these terms twenty square 
miles, forming the Kolar gold-field (see abtrcc^ p. 43), were from time to 
time taken up by the Concessionaires, and the royalty and rent claimed 
by C Government were further optionally allowed to be commuted by a 
})resent payment of Rs. 55,000 per square mile. 

By 1881 the froncessionaires had secured the valuable aid of Messrs. 
John Taylor and Sons, a firm of mining engineers in London. A 
general rush was made for gold, and rules for mining leases in other 
j)arts were drawn up on similar terms, with the addition (in order to 
discotirage mere speculators) that a deposit of Rs. 1,000 was to be paid 
for every square mile applied for, and an assessment of eight annas an 
acre paid on all unaral)le land. If after two years the Government 
were not satisfied with the working, the right was reserved to levy an 
assessment of Rs. 5 an aci;e in lieu of royalty, &c. In 18S6, finding 
that the Kolar Concessionaires were realizing vast sums by sale of land 
containing gold, a fine of one-tentl> of the consideration for every 
assignment of a lease was levied by Government. The only other, 
besides the Kolar gold-field, where work was being carried on at this 
period, was the Honnali gold-field (see above, p. 41). 

The Government considered it necessary now to have the country 
generally surveyed with reference to auriferous tracts. Mr. lavelle, 
with an assistant, accordingly made a rough survey, which was thea 
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gone over by Mr. Bruce Foote, of the Geological Survey of India, and 
duly mapped out. On the information thus obtained it was resolved to 
modify the existing rules, by providing for the grant of prospecting 
licenses; by making the grant of a lease conditional on a Company 
being formed within two years with a paid-up working capital of not 
less than per square mile; and by reserving to Government the 

right to limit the total area to be leased for the time being, and to 
dispose of mining leases for such area by public competition. 

Under these conditions, up to 1891, about ninety-seven scpiare miles 
in all had been leased out for gold-mining, the land being situated in 
every District except Bangalore, which is not within the auriferous 
band. 'I'he TIonnali gold-field has ceased work for some time, great 
difficulty having arisen in controlling the water in the mines. 'The 
Ilarnhalli gold mines made a beginning, but are now at a standstill. 
The Holgere mines were also started. The ])rincipal mines at the 
pres^'nt time at work, in addition to the Kolar mines, are those at 
Kempinkote, of which high expectations have been formed. At the 
end of 1894 a regular Geological Department was established under 
Mr. Bruce Foote, for the examination and record of tlu* mineral 
resources of the State, and a number of ai)prentice geologists are under 
training for employment in the Province. 'I'he old abandoned gold 
workings at Butugahalli are also being explored. 

From its nature there is a great element of ri.sk and um'ertainty 
inherent in gold-mining, and the succe.ss of even the Kolar gold mines 
was for a considerable time hr from assured; in fact, they were on 
.the verge of extinction. It was in February 1881 that (faptain 
B. D. Plummer, a miner of great (experience, appointed manager of 
the Nundydroog mine, commenced operations there, 'fhese were 
•continued till April 1883, when work was stopped for want of funds. 
Three trial crushings had rc.sultcd in yields of i dwt. 23 grs., 2 dwls., 
.and 2 dwts. 8 grs. respectively, per ton of quartz, and Gaj)tain 
Plummer considered the indications so favourable that he strongly 
urged a continuance of the works, but the shareholders had not the 
courage to venture more on the concern., Meanwhile the Mysore 
Company had also come nearly to the end of their resources. A 
balance of only 3,000 remained, and it was a question whether to 
-divide this amongst the shareholders or to risk it on the mine. The 
strong advice of Mr. John Taylor prevailed, and Captain Plummer was 
sent out in December 1883, to do the best he could with the amount 
available. There were probably not half-a-dozen persons at that time 
who retained any faith in the future of Indian gold-mining, and he was 
considered to be engaged in a lost cause. What actually occurred is 
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matter of Iiistory. The champion lode was discovered by him, and by 
1885 the success of the Kolar gold-field had been established.^ The £,1 
shares of the Mysore mine,' which had been as low as lod., were soon 
quoted at los. It paid next year a royalty of Rs. 33,368 to (Govern¬ 
ment, the first sum in a since ever-increasing item of revenue that in 
1895 had risen to Rs. 733,527. In March 1895 the Nundydroog mine 
was again started. Urigam, for carrying on which an appeal for h:df-a- 
crown per share had before l)een made in vain, followed. The whole 
field was roused jnlo activity. In 1892 CGhampion Reefs began to pa}^, 
and now takes the lead, with its shares quoted at ^7. In 1895 there 
were thirteen ("ompanies at work, representing a capital of ^^3,500,000, 
with a labour population, including women and children, of 400 
IGuropeans and 11,700 natives, 'fhe annual payments on the spot in 
wages and otherwise exceed 60 lakhs of rupees. In what was a desolate 
waste, a large and flourishing town has sjirung up, provided with most 
of the conveniences and institutions of European life. A branch railway 
on the standard gauge, ttai miles in length, was opened in 1S93, running 
from the Howringpet junction of the Rangalorc line through most of the 
priiK'ipal mining properties, and has proved an immense convenience 
and a great success. 'Fhe |)rincipal commodity carried by it is coal, to 
which may be added timber and machinery. 

The following table shows the output of gold in ounces for the past 
.seven years in the four dividend-paying mines and in the whole field'*: — 


Mine. 

I?.?.,. 

i 

Sr Jf>. 

1S9I. 

1692. 

1893. 

i 5 w 4 . 

1895. 

Mysore . 


5S,iSl 

66,501 

64*3^5 

65.415 

52,089 

63,446 

Urigam. 

ib ,457 

27..150 


S5.S36 

75,092 

69,428 

70.352 

Nundydniog... 

(). 129 


23 o 9 o 

31,225 

27,802 

29,6^8 

3.S,62.S 

Champion Keefs 

— 


— 

6,712 

31.547 

53 -5''6 

70.963 

Others . 


3.76S 

5.205 

4.9S2 

7.279 

5.03S 

6.704 

Total 0/. 


104.952 

130^137 . 

■ SS.ISS 

207,135 

209,729 

250,093 


But taking the returns for the official years, the figures from 1S86-7 
are as lielow, giving the total output, total value (the last three years 
in sterling), amount of ^royalty, premium, v'vc., paid to the Mysore 

* The champion hulc at an angle of^alK)iU 45", ilirough a large boil of horn¬ 
blende schistose rock, surrounded by granite. It is not i if uniform thickness, being in 
some ]daces 4 or 5 feel wide, in others almost vanishing, and then widening again. 

® The dee]>cst level yet worked is in thismine—a shaft of 1,460 feet, in 1S95. The 
old native miners had never got lower than 260 feet. 

^ It may be as well to note here that these and »)iher statements in this chapter, 
though compiled from the only statistics available, do not profess to be abscjlutely 
correct; but they are apjnoximalely so, and it was thought l)etter to give what were 
procurable. 
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Government, and amount of dividends paid to shareholders (the latter 
for calendar years and stated in sterling):— 


Year. 

(Jutpiit of gold 
in oz. 

Total value. 

Royrilty, &c., p.'iid 
to Oovernnient. 

,AinounL paid in 
Dividends.^ 

18S6-87 . 

16,325 

Rs. 888,606 

Rs. 51,248 

_ 

1887-88 . 

19,083 

1,045,678 

r>.4.s2 

. 

1888-89 . 

42,54s 

2,369,046 

108,525 

— 

1889-90 . 

92,014 

5,142,016 

196,637 

160,242 

1890-9 T .. 

109,643 

5,577,930 

305«5^>5 

227,129 

1891-92 . 

146,810 

8,415,176 

51S.450 

264,716 

1892-93 . 

196,017 

;^‘744,957 

495-^^59 

297,630 

1S93-94 . 

199,642 

756,687 

725,62(1 

247,234 

i«94 -9S . 

234,^59 

1 

844,271 

73.b527 

35-^.375 

Tolnl. 

1,056,941 \ 

Ks. 23,459,352 ■ 

+ /2.34S,9I5 

Rs. 3,168.872 

;^I,555,326 


1'hese figures show the magnitude of the interests created. lJut 
ali)ioi;j.;li the country has naturally benefited greatly thereby, the 
principal transactions arc pretty much confined to England, where all 
the capital has been raised and where all the gold goes. I’lie dealings 
in shares take place entirely on the London Stock Exiiiange, and but 
an insignificant amount is held in this country, none of it ])robably by 
natives, except what shares the ]My.sore CTOvernment hold, 'fhe 
Captains and other officials are English, but the labour emiiloyed, as 
far as Europeans are concerned, consists principally of Italian miners, 
and the native miners were at one time largely ]Mo[)lahs from the 
AVestern coast, but this is not now the case. 

G(M and Silver .—(]old and silver are employed to a \'ery large 
extent in making jewellery and ornaments, the most favourite method 
with natives of investing their savings, what is not turned to account 
in this way being frequently buried. A very small ejuantity of gold is 
obtained in the country from washings of the alluvial soil. 

I'he parity of gold is distinguished by its colour. ]*ure gold is of 
the twelfth colour, and whatever is wanting to make up twelve is to be 
considered as alloy. Thus gold of the eleventh colour means a metal 
composed of eleven parts of gold and one pcirt of alloy. The native 
mode of purifying gold is to take equal (Quantities of brickdust and 
common salt, a good handful, Uhich is put between two pieces of 
potter’s ware and into it the gold. These are placed in the midst of a 
heap of dried cow-dung (bratties), and lighted at top in a place where 
the wind cannot produce a strong fire. The pieces of gold when 
taken out appear incrusted with a black crust, which must be 
removed, and the process as often repeated as the same is rei)roduced. 

1 For the first three years I have not been able to get the figures. 
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The following are some of the ordinary gold and silver ornaments 
worn by the people :— 

Kagate—circular ornaments worn i)y women at the crown of the head. 

Kyadit^e -crescent-shaj^ed ornaments worn at the hack of the head. 

Jedi hille—smaller ones worn on the jdait which hangs down the back. 

Chauri kuppe—ornamental pins for the hair, with a bunch of chauri hair 
attached for stuffing the chignon or j)Iait. 

Bavali—earrings for tlie upjier rim of the ear. 

V<'>le, vale—earrings to fill the large hole in the lobe f)f the ear. 

Padaka—a j)ear-sha]ie<l dro]) worn generally r>n the forehead. 

Adilike, (lundhia sara—necklaces. 

Kankani -bracelets. 

\*anki, Xagamurige, T(»lu t:iyiti, Kandi -bracelets worn by women above the elbow. 

Ikijuband—armlets or broad belt-like ornaments W(»rn by women above the elbow. 

Dalni—a broad, flat /one or hoop for the waist worn by women, generally silver. 

Luji, Uuli, Kalsarinni—anklets (silver). 

Kalu-gejje—small, round silver bells worn with anklets, especially by children. 

1 ‘illi silver tt)e-rings. 

L’didhara—silver chains worn by men round the waist. 

Karadige—silver shrine containing the linga worn by Lingayits. 

Tayiti-—small silver money-boxes attached to the girdle. 

Sunna kayi—an egg-shaped .silver chunam-box. 

Ciold and .silver thread and lace for uniforms and for ornamenting 
different fabrics are made in Bangalore, and electro plating is also done 
here. 

A kind of false gilding was formerly ii.sed in the decoration of the 
palaces at Seringapatani. It consisted of paper covered with the false 
gilding, which was cut into the shape of flowers and pasted on the walls 
or columns, thd'interstices being filled up with oihcolours. The manner 
of making this false gilded paper was as follows :— 

Take any quantity of lead, and beat it with a hammer into leaves, as thin as 
possible, 'fo twenty-four parts of these leaves add three parts of English glue, 
dissoh'cd in water, and beat them together with a hammer till thoroughly 
united—which requires the labour of two persons for a whole day. The mass 
is then cut into small cakes and dried in the shade. These cakes can at any 
time be dissolved in water and spread thin with a hair-brush on common 
writing-paper. The paper must then be put on a smooth plank and rubbed 
with a polished stone till it-acquires a complete metallic lustre. The edges 
of the paper arc then pasted down on the board and the metallic surface is 
rubbed with the palm of the hand, which is smeared with an oil called 
giirna, and then exposed to the sun. On the two following days the same 
operation is repeated : when the paper acquires a metallic yellow' colour. 

The gurna oil is prepared as follow's : Take three-quarters of a maund 
(about 18 lb.) of agasc yenne (linseed-oil), half a maund (i3 lb.) of the 
size called chandarasa, and quarter of a maund (6 lb) of inusainbra or 
aloes prepared in the country. Boil the oil for tw'o hours in a brass pot. 

M M 
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Hruise the musanibra, and having put it into the oil, boil them for four hours 
more. Another pot having been made red-hot, the chandarasa is to be put 
into it and will immediately melt. Take a third pot, and having tied a cloth 
over its mouth, strain into it the oil and musambra ; these must be kept in a 
gentle heat and the chandarasa added to them gradually. The oil piust be 
strained again and it is then fit for use. The chandarasa is prepared from 
the milky juice of any of the following trees : Jicits g/omerata, g^oni^ bela^ 
bevina^ gobali^ &(:. ; it is therefore an elastic gum.^ 

Iro 7 t and StecL —'J'hc metal most widely diffused and generally 
wrought is iron. It is obtained both from ore and from black iron-sand. 
The iron ore is obtained in small irregular masses by digging a few feet 
below the surface, generally on low rocky hills, but in some places in the 
fields. The small masses are generally mixed with clay and sand, which 
is separated by beating to powder and washing. The ore is of tw^o kinds, 
one cfiloresciiig into red ochre, the other into yellow. The stones which 
arc too hard to be broken up arc called male, while those which being in 
a st^!l^.' of decay yield to the hammer are called female. The collectors 
of the ore convey it on either asses or buffaloes to the smelting furnaces. 
The black sand is found in the rainy season in the nullas or channels 
formed by torrents from certain hills. The principal places where iron 
is smelted are in Magadij Chiknayakanhalli, Malvalli, Heggadadevankote 
and Arsikere taluqs, and in the southern and central parts of Chitaldroog 
District, and the eastern parts of Shimoga and Kadur Districts. A 
steam iron foundry on a considerable scale has been established at 
Bangalore under European management There is also a native iron 
foundry at Chik Ballapur, where sugar-mills and agricultural implements 
are made or repaired. 

Iron-smelting is performed in furnaces, the heat of which is fed by a pair 
of bellows formed of whole huffiilo hides, worked by hand. The process 
commences with filling the furnace with charcoal. After it is heated, which 
requires an liour, a basket of ore, containing about thirty-three pounds, 
reduced to pieces the size of a filbert or pea, is put into the funnel and 
covered with charcoal; an hour afterwards a similar basketful of ore is put 
in, and this addition repeated three times at the stated intervals, care being 
taken that it is always covered with charcoal and the furnace supplied with 
a sufficient quantity of this article. After the third addition of ore, a small 
hole is made at the lowest extremity of the furnace to let out the dross. 
About an hour after the last replemshment, the process is finished, which 
lasts altogether from five to six hours. 

After the charcoal has been consumed, the temporary part of the furnace 
is pulled down, and the iron collected at the bottom of it is taken out with a 
long forceps, carried to a small distance, and beaten with large wooden 
clubs. During this operation a great quantity of scorifE are seen running 
1 This and other iirocesscs (iiioted are from Buchanan. 
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from the porous mass of iron. When the red heat is nearly over, it is cut 
into three pieces. In this state it is very porous, and worse in appearance 
than any crude iron of European manufacture. To prepare it for the 
market, it is several times heated to whiteness, cut into thirteen pieces of 
about hvo pounds each, and hammered into cylindrical pieces of eight inches 
in length. Jt is in this state a good soft iron, answering all purposes for 
which it is wanted in cultivation and building. The maund of this iron 
(twenty-seven pounds) is sold for about two rupees. 

In order to convert the iron into steel, each piece is cut into three parts, 
making fifty-two,in the whole, each of which is put into a crucible,, together 
with a handful of the dried branches of tangadi (cassia auricielata), and 
another of fresh leaves of vonangadi (convoh/ulus lauri/olia). In some parts 
the iron is heated, hammered and reduced into pieces of eight inches long, 
two inches broad and half-an-inch thick, before putting into the crucible. 
The mouth of the crucible is then closely shut with a handful of red mud, 
cand the whole arranged in circular order, with their bottoms turned toward 
the centre, in a hole made on the ground for the purpose. The hole is then 
filled up with charcoal, and large bellows are kept blowing for six hours, by 
which time the operation is finished. The crucibles are then removed from 
the furnace, ranged in rows on moistened mud, and water is thrown on them 
whilst yet hot. The steel is found in conical pieces at the bottom of the 
crucibles, the form of which it has taken. The upper or broader surfaces 
often striated from the centre to the circumference. 

In some crucibles half of the iron only is converted into steel, and others 
are found empty, the smelted metal ha^’ing run through a crack in the 
crucible. This is smelted again and sold for making fireworks. The 
conical pieces are sold «at the price of 100, or 15 lbs. per about Rs. 3^, or 
the maund of 27.1bs. per Rs, 5 to Rs. 5}. Sometimes they are heated again 
and hammered into small bars of four or five inches long. 

It is probably not quite indifferent what crucibles are used in this opera¬ 
tion : at all events they must be able to stand a strong fire. The loam 
employed for these crucibles is of a brown red colour, and is probably 
derived from the decomposition of the greenish slaty rock of the neigh¬ 
bouring hills. It is of an earthy appearance and crumbles between the 
fingers ; mixed with white sand and some shining particles ; it has no earthy 
smell when breathed upon, nor effervesces with acids. From this the finer 
particles used for crucibles are separated by water, which keeps them 
suspended for some time, during which it is drawn off and left to deposit 
them. The dried sediment of many of these washings is compact, has a 
liver-brown colour, with some shining particles ; of the consistence of chalk ; 
a conchoidal fracture, feels soft and soapy, and takes a polish from the 
nail. It makes a pretty good brown paint. Of this the crucibles are made, 
by moistening it and mixing it with the husks of rice. It is then dried in 
the open air. 

The stone used in the construction of the fire-places of the iron and steel 
furnaces is called balapam by the natives—a name applied to all stones of 
the magnesian order, which have a soapy and greasy feel, and little hardness. 

MM2 
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The principal point of making steel by fusion seems to con^st in the 
exclusion of atmospheric air from the crucible, and the use of fresh vege¬ 
tables instead of charcoal, by which means it is probable a higher tempera¬ 
ture is obtained than could easily be procured by the use of common 
charcoal. Hence the iron is more certainly fused and at a smaller expense. 
The grain of the steel is much finer than tliat of the ore ; but there still 
appear spots which are not well fused. 

An instrument maker in hhigland, consulted by Dr. Ileync regarding 
wootz or Indian steel, expressed the following oj)inion:— 

“ In the state in which it is brought from India it is not perfectly adapted 
for the purpose of fine cutlery. The mass of metal is unequal, and the cause 
of inequality is evidently imperfect fusion ; hence the necessity of repeating 
this operation by a second and very complete fusion. J have succeeded in 
equalizing it, and 1 now have it in a very pure and perfect slate, and in the 
shape of bars like English cast steel. If one of these is broken by a blow of 
a hammer, it will exhibit a fracture that indicates steel of a superior quality 
and Irgh value, and is excellently adapted for the jnirpose of fine cutlery, 
and particularly foi all edge instruments used for surgical purposes. A 
very considerable degree of care and attention is required on the part of the 
workmen employed in making steel; the metal must on no account be 
over-heated, either in forging or hardening ; the fire ought to be charcoal or 
good coke. 

“ The art of hardening and tempering steel is admitted, by all who have 
attended to the subject, to be of vast importance ; the excellence of the 
instrument depending in a great measure on the judgment and care with 
which this is performed. 1 find the Indian steel to be extremely w'cll 
hardened when heated to a cherry-red colour in a bed of charcoal dust, and 
quenched in water cooled down to about the freezing point. In the process 
of tempering, a bath of the well-known fusible mixture of lead, tin, and 
bismuth, may be used with advantage ; linsced-oil will also answer the 
purpose, or, indeed, any fluid whose boiling point is not below 6oo degrees. 
The temper is to be ascertained by a thermometer, without any regard to 
the colours produced by oxidation. It is worthy of notice, that an instru¬ 
ment of Indian steel will require to be tempered from forty to fifty degrees 
above that of cast steel. For example, if a knife of cast steel is tempered 
when the mercury in the thermometer has risen to 450, one of Indian steel 
will require it to be 490 ; the latter will then proyc to be the best of the two, 
provided always that both have been treated by the workman with equal 
judgment and care. 

“ Upon the whole, the steel of India promises to be of importance to the 
manufactures of this country. But the trouble and expense of submitting it 
to a second fusion will, I fear, militate against its more general introduction. 
If the steel makers of India were made acquainted with a more perfect 
method of fusing the metal, and taught to form it into bars by the tilt 
hammers, it might then be delivered here at a price not much exceeding 
that of cast steel.” 
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Steel i» made especially in Heggadadevankote, Malvalli, Kortagiri 
and Madgiri taluqs. Steel wire drawing is performed at Channapatna 
for the i)urpose of providing strings for musical instruments, and of a 
quality which makes the wire sought after throughout Southern India. 

The mode of preparing the steel before it is drawn into "wire is by 
taking any quantity and heating it in a charcoal fire until it is red hot; 
when it is taken out, beaten into a long thin plate upwards of an inch 
in breadth, and rolled up into an oval or round form, leaving a small 
space between each of the folds. It is then put into the fire again, 
well heated, anti hammered out as before. This process is repeated 
eight times, by which the weight of the steel is reduced to one-fifth of 
the original ejuantity. 

When this is done it is ready for being formed into wire, and is 
again heated and beaten into slender rods, with a stroke alternately 
on either side, wliich gives them a wavy appearance. 'Fhe rod being 
heated again is stretched round a wooden post, and then drawn 
through a small hole in a plate of common steel into wire by means 
of pincers. In this i)late there arc several holes of various dimensions 
for the purpose of gradually reducing the wire to the size required. 
After it has been once drawn, it is necessary to heat it again 
before it can be drawn a second time, which is done through a hole 
somewhat smaller than the former one. It afterwards requires no 
further heat, but is drawn eight or ten times more until it is sufficiently 
fine, and this is partly ascertained by the sound it gives when struck by 
the finger on being stretched out. At the time of drawing it through 
the plates a sitiall quantity of oil is applied to it to make it pass easily. 

'rhe following are statistics, so far as available, of the annual quantity 
and value of iron smelted in the Province. Shimoga District produces 
the greatest amount, followed by Chitaldroog, Kolar and Kadur 
Districts. In the other Districts the follow ing taluqs are the principal 
seats of the industry :—!Magadi, Chiknayakanhalli, Gubbi, Heggada¬ 
devankote, and Malavalli. 


Year. j 

ljuantity produced, 
MniiiicU of 24 ibh. 

Value in Rupees. 

.. _ 

1881-S2 . i 

21,203 

45.214 

1882-83 . 1 

33.815 

78,834 

1883-84 . 1 

47.'? 16 

79,148 

1884-85 . 

47.103 

64,03s 

1885-86 . I 

41.117 

59,638 

1886-S7 . ! 

21,882 

45,009 

1S87-88 . ; 

22,532 

42,734 

1888-89 . 1 

21,910 

46,197 

1889-90 ... 1 

21,099 

, 39,226 

1890-91 . ; 

17.318 

i 29,999 

1891-92 . 1 

12,671 

23,188 
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The industry seems thus to be on the decline, local manufactures 
being driven from the field by the cheajier imported articles from 
Europe turned out on a large scale with the aid of machinery. But 
with the view of developing this important source of wealth, the 
Government in 1890 offered liberal concessions to a native genUeman 
who had studied the subject for many years, and had visited most of 
the iron-producing countries of Europe, and who proposed to start 
ironworks in the Malavalli taluq on an extensive scale on the most 
approved modern principles. Iron ores from Government land being 
now free to al, it was agreed to guarantee such freedom for fifty 
years to the new industry, without creating any monopoly of the article 
in its favour. A similar guarantee was to be given for twenty-five years 
against the imposition of export and import duties which do not at 
present exist. As regards the supply of wood fuel—the most important 
requisite of all- -it was projiosed to give it for the first ten years free of 
seigniorage, and during the second and third decades at Rs. i and 2 
respect.\ ely per acre of fuel tract felled. The fellings were to be 
restri(;Led 10 tracts carefully selected, so as to benefit the health of the 
neighbourhood and not to prejudice the climate, and so situated with 
regard to the railway and large centres of i)opulation that the fuel in 
(juestion had no present marketable value. The fellings, moreover, 
were to be confined to small detached blocks aggregating five square 
miles per annum, thus making impossible the clearing of any 
continuous large area; and even in siu^h blocks the more valuable 
timber-trees of the reserved kind were to be left standing, as well as all 
fruit-trees in bearing. A block oiice worked was not to be touched for 
twenty years, thus allowing ample lime for regeneration by natural 
growth, which it was estimated in fifteen to twenty years would fully 
equal the original stock. It was also proposed to establish a jdantation 
on half a square mile, to be clean felled each year, in special eligible 
situations. These yearly accretions of half a .square mile of well- 
stocked plantations would, it was calculated, add to forest reserves 
valuable wood, with an admixture of sandal, equal in quantity to as 
much as could now be obtained from five, ten, or even more square 
miles of the present scrub. It was at the same* time provided that the 
fuel that w’as collected must all be used directly and exclusively on the 
new industry; the quantity actually taken therefore would be strictly 
proportionate to the extent of the iron works actually carried on. The 
concession was to be held open for two years, and if not availed of by 
that time was to lapse. 

For some reason this promising scheme, calculated to confer 
manifold benefits on the country, has hitherto remained dormant. A 
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further subsequent proposal in connection with it was the construction 
of a line of rail from near Maddur to Sivasamudam, a surv’ey for which 
has been made. This would greatly reduce the cost of transit. 
Possibly a niiii’bcr of smaller local works, like those as in some 
countries of Europe and America, might be found to suit the condi¬ 
tions of the problem better than large central ones. 

Bnfss a?td Copper .—The manufacture of brass and copper water 
and drinking vessels is to a great extent in the hands of the Bliogars, 
who are Jains, some of the chief seats of the inanulacture being at 
Sravan Belgola and Sitakal. Brass is also used for making lamp 
stands, musical instruments, and images of the gods: and bell metal 
for the bells and gongs used in temples and in religious services, and 
by mendicants. Hassan and Tumkur Districts produce the largest 
number of articles. 

Manufactures. —'Fhe total value of manufactures is thus stated 
for ten years. I'he figures apparently include textile falirics, oils, 
sugar, coffee, and wooden or mt.^tal articles. 1'hev do not j^retend to 
be strictly ac'curate, but serve to show a decided increase in the annual 
value of manufactures, which perhaps would be still clearer if later 


statistics were 

availaljlc : — 




Rs. 


K,s. 

lSSl~2 

5,391,246 

I 886-7 

6,766,848 

1SS2-3 

5,030,449 

1887-S 

7,979,668 

1883-4 

5,608,206 

1888-9 

9.334.965 

1S84-5 

7,921,696 

1889-90 

14.541.774 

1S85-6 

7,501,438 

1890-91 

9.766.390 


The follovring statement shows the proportion in which each District 
contributes to the totals of the last five years : — 


District. 


1887-8. 

iS88 9. 


1S90-1. 


Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R'lngalorc 

. 2,468,636 . 

. 2,732,110 ... 

4^3557500 • 

• 3.977.170... 

3,896,653 

Kular . 

939,280 . 

• 1.025.3^^5 - 

I7O357325 • 

. 1,091,940... 

1,188,150 

Tumkur. 

245.S73 • 

329.3S4 ••• 

44S.320 .. 

• 359.822... 

388,379 

Mysore ... 

694,845 . 

770,060 ... 

428,370 .. 

698,221 ... 

472,425 

Shimogii. 

439-974 

285,588 ... 

273,860 .. 

. 524.476... 

393.530 

ilassan . 

l 80 ,llS . 

. 292,504 ... 

34 I .7 5^'^9 •• 

. 6,126,500... 

1,547.996 

Kadur 

1,5717592 . 

. 2,213,787 

1,474,251 .. 

. 1,234,870... 

1,444,191 

Chitaldroog .. 

220,530 . 

• 330.850 ... 

977 , 75 « 

528.77s - 

455,066 


Textile Fabrics. —'rhese arc of cotton, wool and silk, with a few 
from fibre. 'Fhe following arc the only years for which I can 
obtain complete statistics of the annual estimated value of such 
fabrics:—' 
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Cotton Fabrics. 

Woollen F.ibrics. 

Silk Fabrics. 

Other Fabrics. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

I88I--2 

2,118,490 

... 266,525 ... 

161,Soo 

32,470 

1882-3 

1,752,400 

... 330,060 ... 

157,550 

19,480 

1883-4 

1,733,340 

... 4 I 3>950 

136,500 

.. 38,124 

1884-5 

2,712,799 

... 251,630 ... 

107,500 

67.556 

1885-6 

1,853,082 

... 203,125 ... 

52,500 

.. 64,356 


These figures do not include the value of raw materials sent out of 
the Province for manufacture. Raw silk especially is largely exported 
to various parts in Southern India. 

Cotton ,—The spinning of cotton into yarn or thread is the occupa¬ 
tion of large numbers of women of the lower orders. But before the 
cotton is ready for the spinning-wheel, it is cleaned or separated from 
the seed by passing through a rude gin, and then, as it is too lumpy 
for spinning, it is fluffed up with a bow, which is tlie special occupation 
of a class of Alusalmans called Pinjari. It is then carded into rolls 
handy for the spinner. The wheel is turned by means of a handle 
witti t«i‘- right hand, whilst with the left, which holds the cotton, the 
thread is spun on to the reel. After the bobijin is full, the yarn is 
rewuund on to a swift, d'his is done by i)lacing the axle of the swift 
perpendicularly on the ground, and keeping it in raj)i(l motion by a 
touch with the third and fourth fingers of the left liand. The thread is 
then reeled off on to a bigger reel, and finally into a large skein, by 
passing round five small stakes set up in the ground in the fi)rm of a 
square. The skein is next dressed for the loom. The requisite 
number of threads is fastened firmly to fixed points, and being 
separated by small sticks, is suiiported by cross sticks’ Thu cleaner 
then takes a brush of cocoanut fibre, and dipping it in a preparation 
of flour and water, passes it steadily up and down the entire length of 
the skein, using at the same time one of the small dividing sticks to 
facilitate the operation. 

The loom is placed over a kind of W(,*ll or hole, large enough to 
contain the lower portion of the machinery, which is worked on the 
pedal principle, with the toes, the weaver sitting with his legs in the 
hole for the purpose. The combs are supported by ropes attached to 
beams in the roof, \vorking over pulleys, and stretching down into the 
well to the toes of the w^eaver. In his right hand is the shuttle, which 
contains the ^thread, and which, passed rapidly through the .spaces 
created by the combs, forms the pattern. The principal comb is 
held in the left hand. As the cloth is manufactured it is wound on 
the beam by slightly easing the rope on the right hand and turning 
round the lever. 

Particulars will be found under each District, in Vol. fl., of the 
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cotton fabrics manufactured in the various localities. In addition to 
the cotton stuffs used for clothing, the principal are tape for bedding, 
carpets or rugs, tent cloth, cordage, &c. 

Of Woollen fabrics the kambli or camblet is an indispensable article 
of covering for almost all classes. Its manufacture is a characteristic 
industry, more especially of the Chitaldroog and Kolar Districts, and 
of jMandya and Hunsur in Mysore District. For the finest kinds, made 
only in Chitaldroog District, the best of which are of very high value 
(see Vol. II) and rarely made except to order, the fleece from the first 
shearing must be used. 'Fliis is taken from the sheep when about six 
months old. Every successive fleece becomes coarser and docs not 
increase in quantity. The wool is commonly black, and the deeper 
this colour the more valuable the wool is reckoned, 'fhe fleece is 
shorn twice a year, in the second month after the shortest day, and 
in that which follows the summer solstice. Twelve sheep give as 
much wool as makes a kambli six cubits long and three wide. 

before the sheep are shorn they are well washed. The wool, when it has 
been shorn, is teased with the fingers, and then beaten with a bow like 
cotton, and formed into bundles for spinning. This operation is performed 
both by men and women, paitly on the small cotton wheel and partly with 
the distaff. Some tamarind-seeds arc bruised, and after having been 
infused for a night in cold water, are boiled. The thread when about to be 
put into the loom is sprinkled with the cold decoction. The loom is of the 
same simple structure as that for cotton weaving. The new-made cloth is 
washed by beating it on a stone ; and when dried it is fit for sale. The 
high price of the liner kinds is thus evidently owing to the great trouble 
required in selecting wool sufficiently fine, the quantity of which in any one 
fleece is very small. 

The carfets of Bangalore are well known for their durable quality, 
and for the peculiarity of having the same pattern on both sides. 
The old patterns are bold in design and colouring. I'he pile carpets 
made in the Central Jail from Persian and Turkish designs are 
probably superior to any other in India. In connection with Banga¬ 
lore carpets the following interesting remarks and testimony by Sir 
Ccorge Birdwood may be quoted from his sumptuous work^ prepared 
for the Austro-Hungarian (Government:— 

The decoration of textile fabrics was at first extremely ritualistic, and 
pre-historically it would seem to have originated in tatooing, from which 
the rich symbolical vestments worn by kings and priests have, in great 
part of the world, been obviously derived. The practice was once 

> Entitlcc^ The Termless Antiquity^ Historical Continuity^ and Integral Identity 
of the Oriental Manufacture of Sumptuary Carpets, 
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universal and is still widespread, and where it yet survives is invariably 
ritualistic, indicating the relation of those so stigmatised ” to their tribes 
and tribal divinities. . . . Already at the time of the composition of the 
Iliad and Odyssey these textiles had acquired the ritualistic Euphratean 
types by which they have ever since been predominantly charaaterised 
throughout Central, Southern and Western Asia, as also in their passage 
through Phoenicia and Phrygia into Europe. 

[The author considers that the coloured slabs and other decorations 
discovered by Layard in the ruins of Nineveh and Pabylon] all incon¬ 
testably prove that, in design and colour, the carpets wo\'cn in Hindustan 
and Central Asia to-day are the self-same carj)ets as were used for awnings 
and floor covering in the palaces of Sargon, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and 
Sardanapalus, “ the great and noble Asnaper ” of the liook of Ezra. The 
stone slab from Koyundjik [palace of Sennacherib, n.c. 705-6S1], and the 
door sill from Khorsabad [})alace of Sargon, n.C. 722-703], are palpably 
copied from carpets, the first of the style of the carpets of Bangalore, and 
they were probably coloured like car])ets. 

riif' wonderful carpets of Bangalore jirobably approach in their bold 
scak* of design and archaic force of colouring nearest to their Euphratean 
prototypes. . . . The Jtalianesque style introduced in the treatment of 
modern Persian carpets, and, with local modifications, of the Masulipatam 
and other denominations of Indian carpets, if a departure from the 
traditionary Euphratean mode, is yet undeniably pleasing, and on account 
of its broken patterning and generally diffused colouring, better adapted to 
carpets intended for European rooms, where they are overcrowded and 
overshadowed by the furniture, than the severely co-ordinated designs and 
immense masses of clearly-defined, deep-toned colours of the carpets of 
Ush*ak, Koula, and Bangalore. 

Notwithstanding, however, the sweet charm of the Abbasi Persian 
carpets of modern trade, the palm for pre-eminent artistic merit above that 
of c'lll other denominations of Oriental carpets now manufactured for merely 
commercial gain must be awarded to those of Masulipatam and Bangalore, 
to the former for their perfect adaptability to European domestic uses, and 
to the latter on account of the marvellously-balanced arrangement of their 
colossal proportions and the Titanic power of their colouring, which in 
these carpets satisfy the feeling for breadth, and space, and impressiveness 
in State furniture, as if they were indeed made for the palaces of kings and 
the temples of the gods : and these Southern-1 nr] ian carpets, the Masulipa¬ 
tam, derived from the Abbasi-Persian, and the Bangalore, without a trace of 
the Saracenic, or any other moderq influence, are both, relatively to their 
special applications, the noblest designed of any denominations of carpets 
now made, while the Bangalore carpets arc unai)proachablc by the com¬ 
mercial carpets of any time and place. 

Siik fabrics, of stout texture and excellent designs, are made, 
chiefly by Patvegdrs and Khatris, in Bangalore and at Molakalmuru. 
Women of the wealthier classes are often richly attired in *silk cloths 
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on ceremonial or festival occasions. These, with and without gold and 
silver or gilt lace borders, are largely manufactured in Bangalore ; the 
silk and wire used for this purpose are also produced in Mysore. The 
silk industry is reviving, owing to the cessation of disease in the silk¬ 
worms,*and silk filature is largely carried on in Closepet, Kankanhalli, 
Magadi, Chik Ballapur, Tiruinakudal-Narsipur and other taliiqs. But 
Bangalore is the centre of the silk trade, where raw silk is prepared in 
large (juantities for the loom and dyed. 

Mills and Faclorics .—But the produce of hand-looms can hardly 
com})etc in quantity and price with that of machint;ry worked by 
steam. Of recent years mills on a large scale have been established in 
Bangalore city for textile manufactures. 

The Maharaja of Mysore Spinning and Manufacturing Company 
(Limited), was originally established by a Bombay firm in August 
1883, with a nominal capital of Rs. 450,000. It has been assisted by 
the aMysore ( Government, which has taken some shares and advanced 
loans on easy terms for extending the machinery. The mill contains 
187 looms and j 5,624 s[)indles, and employs up to 600 hands, of whom 
more than a half are men, the rest being women, boys and children. 
In 1888 it paid a dividend of 7 per cent, but none in subsequent 
years. The following is the quantity and value of work turned out :— 

^'arn. Cloth. 



lbs. 

V’alue Rs. 

II..S. 

Value Rs. 

1S90-1 

.. 1,429,389 

... 519.345 ... 

56,115 

28,057 

1891-2 

... 1,358,080 

509,280 

281,757 

- 132,073 

1892-3 

1,609,076 

... 653.687 ... 

401,67s 

220,207 

1893-4 

• 1.232,755 

462,283 

294.393 

... 147196 

The Bangalore Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills Company (Limited), 

under the 

management of Messrs. Hinny 

and Co., 

of jSIadras, was 

started in 

November 1888. The capital 

is Rs. 400,000, and the 

average annual dividend 

4 to 4I per cent. The 

(Government of 

Mysore holds shares in this concern also. 

'rhere are 

14,160 spindles 

for cotton. 

and 26 looms and 7So spindles for woollens. The number 

of hands employed varies from 500 to 600, 

a half or more being men. 

The out-turn of work is as 

follows :— 




Cotton Yarn. 

Woollen Blankets and Jhools. 


lbs. 

V.alue Rs. 

lbs. 

\'alnc Ks. 

1890-1 

... 1,615,844 

... 6 oS, 34 i 

251,862 

... 125.931 

1891-2 

.. 1,388,785 

... 512,058 

182,967 

... 104,795 

1892-3 

... 1,481,700 

••• 578,443 

119,538 

64,152 

1893-4 

... 1,439.148 

... 558,402 

105,348 

... 59,286 


A cotton-ginning factory has been established by Messrs. Binny 
and Co. at Davangcre, which is a great mart for that staple. There 
is also a cloth manufactory at Siddarhalli in Belur taluq. 
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Dyes.— In connection with the foregoing textile fabrics may be 
mentioned the dye stuffs used to produce different colours:— 

Woollen dyes .—Blues, from indigo ; yellow, from turmeric ; red, from 
Sanders wood and lac ; browns, from popli chakke ; orange, purple, and 
green, by mixing the primitive colour stuffs ; rose and magenta, from aniline 
dye ; crimson and dark red, from red-wood and lac ; scarlet, from red-wood 
and tin mordant. 

Silk ^lyes.—From suringi {calysaccion iony^i/oiiiim) are obtained red 
and crimson, used with two parts of pesti pods by boiling. From 
kainala powder {rottlcra iincloria, Kan. kapila pitdi) 'are obtained the 
following -blue, for bleached silk, by maceration in cold solution of indigo ; 
black, by steeping again with alum and iron mordants ; greens, for 
yellow thread steeped in indigo solution. P'rom safflowers (carthamus 
tinctoriuSy Kan. kusiimha) yellow and pink for red thread steeped in indigo 
solution. 

Cotton dyes. —P'rom Indian madder {ridna innnjista.^ Kan. munjistd) are 
obtained pink, crimson, lake, and orange. Native dyers use it commonly 
for red colour by boiling with alum. I'rom cliay root {olde/ilandia umbcl- 
lata, Kan. chiri 7 'eru) are obtained red, orange, and purple. It is very 
extensively used for red dye by the native dyers. 'I'hc process varies to 
some extent in obtaining the evanescent and permanent colours. From 
morinda bark {morinda umhellaia, Kan. maddi chakkc) is obtained red, by 
boiling with milk-hedge ashes. The colour is dull, yet it is considered 
faster than the brighter colours obtained from other substances. The best 
dye is procured from the bark of the roots of trees three years old. From 
popli stem {vcntilaga madraspatana, Kan. popli chakkc) is obtained brown. 
The bark of the root is used also for orange dye. With chay root it forms 
a rich chocolate colour, and with galls black ; used by oili’.ig and steeping, 
with or without alum. From myrabolan {terminalia chehitla^ Kan. alale 
kayt) used with other stuffs, is obtained yellow and black, by maceration 
and boiling. The three kinds of myrabolans yield, with alum, a good 
durable yellow, and with salts of iron a black colour, commonly used for 
tanning purposes. From babool bark {acacia arabica, Kan. muga/i chakke) 
are obtained buff and fawn, by boiling, j’rom indigo seeds (Kan. tagasi 
bija) is obtained an adjunct for blue dye. P'rom annotto {bixa orellana, 
Kan. ranga mdlike) and from mara inanjil {coccinium fenestratnm^ Kan. 
mara arisina) is obtained yellow. P'rom cassia flowers {cassia auriculata^ 
Kan. tihfarike huvu) is obtained blue. It is also an adjunct for yellow dye. 
PTom cochineal {coccus cacti, Kan. kirimanji htda) red and scarlet are 
obtained. 

Other dyes. —From indigo {indigofera tinctoria, Kan. nlli) is obtained 
blue and its shades, green, purple and black, by maceration in solutions. 
From turmeric {curctema longa, Kan. arisina) yellow and orange, by boiling 
with alum mordant. From sanders wood {pterocarpus santalinus, Kan. 
patanga) red, crimson, scarlet, orange, and purple, by boiling with alum or 
tin; from poras flower {butca frondosa, Kan. muttugada huvu) yellow. 
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green, and orange, by steeping in : with the addition of a little soda it 
turns to orange. From lac {coccus lacca, Kan. aragti) red, crimson and 
scarlet, by steeping. From log wood Uunnatoxylon campechianuni) red and 
black, by boiling. From tugra seeds {cassia tora^ Kan. tan^adi bija) blue, 
used as*an adjunct to green and yellow. Cassan leaves {memccylon tinctoruiy 
Kan. ulliycle) are used in red colours by boiling with alum. 

Goni .—In many parts of the country, gorii is a considerable article 
of manufacture. It is a coarse, but very strong sackcloth, from i8 to 
22 cubits in length, and from i to J of a cubit broad, and is made 
from puudi^ the jaiuipa or crotalaria juticea. It is divided into three 
kind.s, which differ in value according to their strength, and to the 
closeness of the fabric. 'J'he same people, who are a particular caste 
of men, cultivate the plant and carry on the manufacture. After 
being cut down, the plant is dried in the sun and tied up in bundles, 
which are taken out as wanted and put in the water, at which time 
their bands are cut, and the stems being opened out, are kept down to 
the bottom by stones or mud. According to circumstances they 
require to l)e kept in the water from six to eight days. They are 
known to l)e ready when the bark separates easily from the pith. It 
is then taken out of the water, and a man, taking it up by handfuls, 
beats them on the ground, occasionally washes them until they are 
clean, and at the same time picks out with his hand the remainder of 
the i)ith, until nothing except the bark is left. This is then dried, 
and being taken uj) l)y handfuls, is beaten with a stick to separate and 
clean the fibres. The hemp is then completely ready, and is spun 
into thread on a .spindle, both by the men and women. I'he men 
alone weave it, and perform this labour in the open air with a very 
rude loom. 

Ropemakhiy; from cocoaniit fibre, sufficient for agricultural wants, is 
common in all parts. 

Oil-pressing. —This is a very generally followed calling all over the 
country by the class called Gdnigas, described in a previous chapter. 
The oil'mills are in the form of an immense mortar and pestle of 
stone : in the kind driven by two bullocks the mortar is a block of 
granite, 6 feet 9 inches above ground, with a pedestal let in to an equal 
distance under ground. A wooden beam, 17 or 18 feet long, pressing 
at one end closely against the foot of the mill with a loud creaking 
noise, which is the well-known indication of the neighbourhood of oil- 
mills, has an arm projecting upwards at about a third of its length, 
which is attached to the head of the pe.stle. The mill is driven by 
oxen yoked at the farther end of the beam, who pull it round and 
Tound. 
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The different kinds of oil made are:— 

Woll el]u, til or gingelly oil, from two kinds of sesatmim. 

Tluch c]|u, or ram til, from ^t^uizofea olcifem. 

llaralii, castor-oil, from the large and small varieties of riciuus. 

Kohri, from the dried kernel (kohri) of the cocoanut. 
llippc, from the fruit of the bassia lon^^fo/ta. 

TIonge, from the seed of the poti^i^amia i^Iabra. 

The wo/i eHu oil is expressed from siirup^ana and kari cljus^ the 
same with the wolle and phulai^ana cUus of other parts. The first 
gives the least oil; but for the table it is esteemed the best of any in 
the country; the price, however, of the two kinds is the same. 'J'lie 
mill receives at one time about seventy seers measure (2*42 bushels) 
of sesamu 77 i seed ; and, in the course of grinding, ten kachcha seers 
measure of water (278 ale quarts) arc gradually added. "J'hc grinding 
continues for six hours, when the farinaceous parts of the seed, and 
the water, form a cake ; and this having been removed, the oil is found 
clean and pure in the bottom of the mortar, from whence it is taken 
by a cup. Seventy pakka seers of simtga 7 ui^ or 65 seers of kaf^l dm 
seed give 2 kachcha maunds (rather more than 5.! ale gallons) of oil. 
The mill requires the labour of two men and four oxen, and grinds 
twice a day. The oxen are fed entirely on straw, and are allowed none 
of the cake, which is sometimes dressed with greens and fruits into 
curry, and at others given to milch cattle. 

The hudi djji is managed exactly in the same manner. 'The seventy 
seers measure require a little more water than the other dju^ and gives 
65 seers of oil (or a little more than 4J gallons). This^also is used for 
the table. The cake is never used for curry, but is commonly given to 
milch cattle. 

The hara/u, or castor oil, is made indifferently from cither the large 
or small varieties of the I'idnus, It is the common lamp oil of the 
country, and is also used in medicine. ^Vhat is made by boiling, as 
described below, is only for family use ; all that is made for sale is 
expressed in the mill. To form the cake, seventy seers of the seed 
require only five seers, kachdia measure (1*39 ale quarts) of water, and 
give 60 seers (4*17 ale gallons) of oil, which after being taken out of 
the mill, must be boiled for half qn hour, and then strained through a 
cloth. The cake is used as fuel. 

The following is the process for making castor-oil for domestic 
use :— 

The seed is parched in pots containing about a seer, which is somewhat 
more than a quart. It is then beaten in a mortar, by which process balls 
of it are formed. Of these from, four to sixteen seers are put into an 
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earthen pot, with an equal quantity of boiling water, and boiled for five 
hours, during which care must be taken, by frequent stirring, to prevent the 
decoction from burning. The oil now floats on the surface, and is decanted 
off in another pot, in which it is boiled by itself for a quarter of an hour. It 
is then fit for use, and by the last boiling is prevented from becoming 
rancid. After the oil has been poured from the seed, the pot is filled up 
with water, which is again boiled, and next day the decoction is given to 
buffaloes, by which their milk is said to be remarkably increased. The 
boiled seed is mixed with cow-dung and formed into cakes for fuel. The 
dry stems of the plant arc also used for the fire. The oil is commonly used 
for the lamp. It is also taken internally as a purgative ; and the Sudras, 
and lower castes, frequently anoint their heads with it, when they labour 
under any complaint which they attribute to heat in the system. 

KolfH oil is made from the dried kernel of the cocoanut, which is 
called MH, This oil is chiefly used for anointing the hair and skin. 
Cakes are also fried in it, and it is sometimes used for the lamp. 'J'he 
mill receives 6 maunds weight of the kobri (almost 93 lbs.), and ii 
kachcha seers measure of water (a little more than 3 ale quarts). This 
produces three maunds (about 7*8 ale gallons) of oil. The natives eat 
the rake dressed in various ways. 

'I’heoil, made from the fruit of the inisua lon^ifo'ia, is used 
for the lamps burned before the gods, being esteemed of a better 
quality than that of the ridnus. The mill takes 70 seers measure, and 
the seed requires to l)e moistened with 12 kachcha seers (3^ ale quarts) 
of tamarind water, in which 2 seers of tamarinds have been infused. 
The produce is 70 seers (4*365 ale gallons) of oil. The cake is used 
as soap to wash oil out of the hair of those who anoint themselves. 

I'he oil, produced from the seed of the pnngawia glabra^ is 
used for the lamp ; but it consumes very quickly. It is also used 
externally in many diseases. Take 70 seers, pakka measure, of the 
seed freed from the pods, add 4 kachcha seers measure of water (1*11 
ale quart), and beat them in a mortar into a paste. I'hen tread the 
j)aste with the feet; and, having kept it for two or three days, dry it in 
the sun. It is then put into the mill, with one kachcha seer (19*6 
cubical inches) of water. It produces 40 seers { 2'1 ale gallons) of oil. 
Tor fuel, the cake is mixed with cow-dung. 

Although all these kinds of oil are made as of old, the imported 
kerosene oil has to a great extent superseded them for domestic use 
among all classes. 

Oil-mills worked by steam have been established at Bangalore by 
Messrs. Binny & Co. of Madras. There is also an Oil-Mill Company 
working at Mysore. A combined rice and oil-mill factory has also 
been established by native agency at Tumkur, where both screw 
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presses worked by hand and steam machinery arc in use. A Bombay 
firm maintain an agent at Davangere, whose special duty it is to 
procure oil-seeds for export to that place. 

The above account contains no notice of the distillation of sandal-oil, 
which comes more under the head of perfumery, and is of impurtancc 
in connection with Mysore, the home of the sandal. The native 
method of extracting sandal-oil is very different from the European 
process. Large quantities of sandal-wood roots are yearly bought at 
the Mysore sandal-wood auctions and exported to France, to be there 
manufactured into oil, for which the demand is great in certain 
contagious diseases. A concession was offered to a French firm to 
erect a factory in this Province for distilling sandal-oil. The oil is also 
distilled at Mr. Hay’s factory at Ilunsur. 

Soap and candle works, worked by steam, have been set up in 
Bangalore city, under European management, and the conccTn, which 
has been aided by the Mysore (k)vernment, is being formed into a 
Joint-Stock Cornjmny. Soa[), made from cocoanut-oil, and candles, 
made from dupa seeds {vatcria indica\ have been manufactured on a 
small scale at Shikarpur by Amildar Nagesha Rao. 

The following are the only figures available showing the estimated 
value of the oils manufactured in the Province :— 

Rs. j Rs. 

1cSS4>5 ... 539,^35 

43I1I13 18S5-6 ... 662,176 

578,58s 

Glass-making. —This art is princii:)ally, if not entirel}’, ap|)lied to 
the manufacture of bangles or glass rings, worn on the wrists like 
bracelets by all classes of women. The chief seat of the trade, which 
is not so extensive as at one time, used to be at Mattod, but some 
glass is also made at Channapatna, part of which is formed into small 
bottles. 

At Mattod the furnaces are constructed in a high terrace, which is 
built against the inside of the fort-wall, and are in the form of a dome, 
or like an oven, eight feet in diameter, and about ten feet in height. 
The oven is not arched, but contracted above into a circular opening, 
about 18 inches in diameter, by making the upper rows of stones 
project beyond those below them. At the bottom of the furnace, in 
the side opposite to the town wall, is a small opening, through which 
the fuel is supplied. The crucibles are oblong, and would contain 
about si Winchester gallons. Having been filled with the materials, 
they are lowered down into the furnace by the aperture in the top, by 
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which also the workmen descend. They first place a row of the 
crucibles all round the furnace, with their bottoms to the wall and their 
mouths sloping inwards. In this position they are secured by a bed of 
clay, which covers the crucibles entirely, leaving their open mouths 
only deposed. Above this row another is placed in a similar manner, 
and then a third and a fourth. The furnaces vary in size, from 
such as can contain fifty crucibles thus disposed to such as can 
contain twice that number. The fuel consists of small sticks, 
which having been gathered a year are quite dry. A quantity having 
been put in the bottom of the furnace, the workmen ascend, and some 
burning coals are thrown upon the fuel. By the opening below, fresh 
fuel is added night and day, until the time allowed for vitrifying the 
materials has expired. The fire is then allowed to burn out, and the 
furnace to cool. Afterwards the workmen descend, and take out the 
crucibles, which must lie broken to get at their contents. 

The materials used in this manufacture are : soda, quartz or compact 
ironstone, conqiact specular iron ore, and copper. 

The soda is gained in the following manner : Some pits about a foot 
and a half deep arc filled with salt earth, and water is poured upon it. The 
same quantity of water is poured successively upon different portions of salt 
earth till it is conceived to be sufficiently impregnated with saline matter, 
which is judged of by its brown colour. This water is then worked into a 
pultaccous mass with cow-dung, and spread about an inch thick upon a 
straw mat, and dried in the sun. Another layer prepared in the same way 
is applied the next day, and for twelve successive days it is kept moist by 
the addition of Sresh portions of lixivium of soda. The large cake is then 
divided into smaller pieces, which, when quite dry, arc piled up into a heap 
and burnt. The fine ashes which are found along with the more solid 
pieces are kept separate. The latter arc reduced to powder, stored up, 
and called sait/u sdram (essence of soda); because they contain the largest 
quantity of soda. 

The quartz ibi/i kallu) used is a little iron-shot. Gdru kallu is an iron 
ore that comes nearest to compact brown ironstone (hydrate of iron). 
Kcmmidit kallu, iron glance, specular iron ore or red oxide of iron, is 
found in sufficient quantities after heavy rains in a nullah in Budihal 
taluq. The nullah comes ’from the north side of a hill which probably 
contains the ore in rocks. This ore is reckoned best when firm and 
sound. If red ochre appear in the fracture, the specimen is esteemed 
inferior to the best kind, in the proportion of two to three. And accord¬ 
ingly a greater quantity of it is considered as necessary in the manufacture 
of glass. 

From these few materials the following kinds of glass are made :— 

Bija or mother glass ,—is a soft, imperfect, porous glass ; and is used 
only as a substratum or basis to the other kinds of glass. It is made of the 
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following ingredients :—The ashes which remain when the soda is made, 
and which, as was mentioned before, are kept apart. If these ashes do not 
contain many grains of salt, five parts of them are taken ; but if they are 
mixed with much salt, three parts are deemed sufficient. To these are 
added of pounded quartz, or bili kallu, one part. These two ingredients are 
separately pounded and then mixed together, put into clay pots and kept in 
the heated furnace for eight days. To see whether glass is formed, an iron 
hook fastened to a long bamboo is dipped into a pot containing the glass 
materials. If the mass adhering to it be of the consistence of wax, the 
operation is finished. If not, another day^s heat is given. 

/^iass ,—This is of a hyacinthinc colour, penetrated with large 
round white spots. It is composed of bija 7 parts, soda or saulu s.iram 
21, and kemmidu kallu 10. All the ingredients are first separately 
reduced to an impalpable powder, and then mixed. It requires first 
three days of slow heat, and then seven days of the strongest fire that 
can be given. If more than the stated quantity of kemmidu be taken, 
the glass acquires a black colour; if less, it assumes a lighter shade 
of red. 

Green glass ,—This glass has a dark emerald green colour with opaque 
spots, and is composed of the following ingredients : soda or saulu sdram 
21 parts, bija 7, kemmidu kallu 7, and copper filings •. These m.aterials 
having been mixed and put into the crucibles, these are properly disposed in 
the furnace, and a fire is kept up for nine days and nine nights. For the 
first five days the fuel is added slowly, so that the flame just rises to the 
aperture; and afterwards it is not necessary to occasion quite so great a 
heat as for the frit (bija) or black glass. The copper is calcined by burning 
it, on the fireplace in the bottom of the furnace, during the whole 
nine days that are required to make this glass. The saline crust formed 
on the surface of this glass is considered by the natives as unfit for eating. 

Black glass .—This glass is made of 3 parts of saulu sdram and i of bija. 
Four days’ moderate heat is enough for obtaining It. The chiircoal of the 
saulu sdram probably gives it the black colour, as it will lose it if the fire be 
too long continued or too strong. This glass is the least esteemed of all. 
It is quite opaque and has a close resemblance to enamel. The common 
salt contained in the soda separates itself from the other ingredients, and is 
found covering the glass or bija in a firm crust of one inch or more in thick¬ 
ness. It is very fine and white, and used like sea-salt. 

Blue glass.—Th\s is composed of 21 parts, of soda, 7 of bija, f of 
copper filings, and an equal quantity of powdered kari kallu. For 
fifteen days and nights, these materials must be burned with a moderate 
fire. 

Yellow glass is made of 21 parts of soda, and 7 parts of native soda (salt 
earth) from which all the small stones have been picked, but which of course 
contains a good deal of sand. I* or fifteen days these are burned with a 
slow fire. When this glass is wrought up into rings, it receives a bright 
yellow colour by enamelling it with the melted calces of the following 
metals : five parts of lead, and one of tin are calcined together. Then one 
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part of sattu or zinc is calcined in a separate crucible. The two calces are 
then mixed, and further calcined, until they begin to adhere together. 
They are then powdered in a mortar. When the ring-maker is at work, he 
melts some of this powder, and, while the ring is hot, with an iron rod he 
applieg a little of the powder to the surface of the glass. 

The yield for each crucible in all cases is the same, except the red 
and green kinds, which give respectively ij maund (so-jV lbs.) 
and ij’y maund (31!^ lbs.); while the others give only i maund or 
24I lbs. 

Carpentry and Turning. —The ordinary carpenters are engaged 
chiefly in making of carts and agricultural implements, with fittings and 
furniture for the houses of the villagers. In Bangalore and some other 
large places, cabinet work is turned out of great excellence, copied 
from English designs Coach and carriage building is also successfully 
carried on. 

The toys for which Channapatna is noted are remarkably w’-ell 
suited for their purpose, and much sought after by Europeans as well 
as natives. The miniature imitations of native vessels and implements 
are turned from hale wood, and coated with lac of bright colours, 
simply applied by the heat of the friction in turning. These toys are 
of brilliant colours, smooth, and hard, and the colour never comes 
off. Larger toys, representing various animals, are made from a soft 
wood like touch-wood, hhurige mara. They are elaborately painted by 
hand; the birds especially, and some fruits, being very fairly modelled 
and painted to imitate nature. 

'rhe .sandal-wood carving, for which Mysore is famous, has already 
been described above, p 522. 

Sugar and Jaggory. —The expression of juice from the sugar-cane 
is an important industrial operation, the details of which may be 
described as follows :—• 

The boiling-house is a thatched hut, about 40 feet long and 20 
broad, with a door in front, but without windows. The walls are mud, 
and stand all the year; but a new roof of very slight materials is piit on 
annually, w^hen the crop i,s ripe. At one end is a square pit for holding 
the cuttings of the sugar-cane, and at the other is the boiler. The 
furnace is partly raised and ])artly sunk; it is in the form of a truncated 
cone, and the fuel is supplied from without l)y an opening in the 
wall. A small hole for letting out the smoke is placed before the 
boiler, arid has no chimney. The iron boiler is flat, and completely 
shuts the mouth of the furnace. Before the boiler is a cavity for 
containing the large cooling jar. The sugar-mill consists of a mortar, 
beam, lever, pestle and regulator. 
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The mortar is a tree, about 10 feet in length, and 14 inches in diameter. 
It is sunk perpendvcvilariy into the earth, leaving one end two feet above 
the surface. The hollow is conical, truncated downwards, and then 
becomes cylindrical with a hemispherical projection in its bottom, in order 
to allow the juice to run freely to the small opening that conveys jt to a 
spout, from which it falls into an earthen pot. Round the upper mouth of 
the cone is a circular cavity, which collects any of the juice that may run 
over from the upper ends of the pieces of cane ; and from thence a canal 
conveys this juice down the outside of the mortar to the spout. 

The beam is about 16 feet in length and 6 inches in thickness, and is cut 
out from a large tree that is divided by a fork into two arms. In the fork 
an excavation is made for the mortar, round which the beam turns 
horizontally. The surface of this excavation is secured by a semicircle of 
strong wood. The end towards the forks is quite open for changing the 
beam without trouble. On the undivided end of the beam sits the bullock 
driver, whose cattle are yoked by a rope, which comes from the end of the 
beam ; and they are prevented from dragging out of the circle by another 
^ ope v’hich passes from the yoke to the forked end of the beam. On the 
aiT iS a basket is placed to hold the cuttings of cane ; and between this and 
the mortar sits the man who feeds the mill. Just as the pestle comes 
round, he places the pieces of cane sloping down the cavity of the mortar ; 
and, after the pestle has passed, he removes those w’hich have been 
squeezed. 

The lever is a piece of timber nearly of the same length with the beam. 
Its thicker and lower end is connected with the undivided end of the beam 
by the regulator. Some way above its junction with the regulator, a piece of 
sujjaln, which is a very hard wood, is dovetailed into the lower side of the 
lever ; and in this piece is made a smooth conical hollow, which rests on the 
head of the pestle. The upper end of the lever is fastened *to the two arms 
of the beam by two ropes. 

The pestle is a strong cylindrical piece of timber, about four feet in 
length. At each end it is cut to a point, so as at the upper end to form a 
cone, and at the lower a pyramid of from twelve to fifteen sides, sur¬ 
mounted by a short cylinder. The cavity in the lever being towards one 
end, makes the position of the pestle always oblique; so that as it passes 
round it rubs strongly against the sides of the mortar. Its cylindrical 
point rubs on the top of the hemispherical projection that is in the 
bottom of the cylindrical cavity of the mortar. 

The regulator is a strong square piece of timber, which passes through 
the undivided end of the beam, and^is secured below by part of its circum¬ 
ference being left for cheeks. It is perforated by eight holes, in the lowest 
of which is placed a pin to prevent the regulator from falling when the 
strain is removed. A pin in one of the upper holes of the regulator and 
another in one of the holes in the thick end of the lever, serve to secure in 
their place the ropes that bind closely together these two parts of the 
machine. According as these pins are placed, higher or lower, the relative 
direction of all the moveable parts of the machine is altered, and the 
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balance of the beam is so regulated that it goes round without any friction, 
but yet with its fork closely applied to the mortar. The only frictions in 
this machine, it must be observed, are at the two extremities of the pestle ; 
and that which is at the lower end is entirely employed in bruising the 
cane, jvhich is the object in view; still, however, it is a machine badly 
contrived for the purpose to which it is applied. 

When the works and machinery have been prepared for making 
jaggory, all the proprietors of sugar-cane in the village assemble, and 
work together a day at each man's field, in rotation, until the whole is 
finished. A sufficient number of people bring the canes to a man who 
cuts them into pieces about six inches long, and puts them in the 
square cavity in the boiling-house. From thence one man supplies 
the basket of the person who feeds the mill, and who is the third man 
employed at the works. The fourth man drives the bullocks ; a fifth 
carries the juice to the boiler; a sixth attends the fire; and a seventh 
manages the boiler. 'J'he mill goes night and day; and gives fifty-six 
pots of juice, containing in all about 218 ale gallons. The bullocks 
are changed after having expressed three pots, and do no more work 
that day, having been obliged to go very fast. Two of them are in the 
yoke at a time. 

The cane raised on black mould .gives about a fifth part more juice 
than that produced on sandy soil; but then nine pots of the latter give 
a hundred balls of jaggory, while it recjiiires twelve, or even fourteen, 
pots of the former to produce the same quantity. 'I'he workmen 
always put into the boiler as much juice as will yield a hundred balls 
of jaggory. It is strained into the boiler through a cotton cloth, and 
there is added to it a proper quantity of lime-water. In a boiler full of 
rich juice, from cane raised on sandy soil, there is put half a seer of 
lime-water, or about thirty-four cubical inches ; and poorer juice from 
the same kind of soil requires double that quantity. I'he boiler full of 
juice from black mould cane requires five or six seers, which is added 
by degrees. The boiler performs his operations three times in the 
twenty-four hours. 

When the juice has bi^en evaporated to a proper consistence, it is 
put into a large pot and allowed to cool for two or tliree hours. It is 
then poured into the mould, which*consists of a long thick plank, in 
which a hundred holes are formed, each in the shape of a quadrilateral 
inverted pyramid. 7 'he jaggory, or inspissated juice, is allowed to dry 
in the mould for four hours; when the plank being turned over, the 
balls, or rather pyramids, of jaggory fall down. They are dried by 
placing them on leaves for a day, and are then fit for sale. These 
balls weigh i j- seer, or ro6 lb. The jaggory thus contains both tht 
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sugar and molasses, and is similar to what in Jamaica comes out of the 
cooler before it is taken to the curing-house. It is, however, some¬ 
what more inspissated; for which an allowance must be made if we 
wish to compare the strength of the sugar-cane juice in the two 
countries. By the foregoing account it requires about 37 gallbns of 
the best juice to make i cwt. of jaggory. 

The sugar-mills used in the north-east arc two cylinders, wrought by 
a perpetual screw, and two bullocks; but seven times in the twenty- 
four hours the bullocks are changed The mill goes night and day ; 
and, by the labour of fourteen bullocks, expresses 7,000 canes, which 
produce fourteen maunds of jaggory, or seven maunds of raw sugar, 
equal to ij cwt. 

This cumbrous and tedious process, with its imj^erfect results, has 
been in many parts superseded by the introduction of iron sugar-cane 
mills, which are expeditious in working and express the juice more 
com pletely and with greater cleanliness. This is, in hict, almost the 
only European machinery that the ryots have adopted. 

The Ashtagram Sugar Works were established at I’alhalli in 1847, 
for refining into sugar the jaggory produced by the ryots. 'I’he then 
Commissioner of Mysore, Sir Mark Cubbon, afforded the spirited pro¬ 
jectors, Messrs. Groves & Co., every help in his power, and the factory 
was a source of great public benefit in developing the resources of 
agriculture in that part of the country. The number of men employed 
at the works, when in full operation, was about 10 Euro])eans and 300 
natives. The works were afterwards carried on by a Joint-Stock Com¬ 
pany. The prize and medal for the best crystallized sugar at the (heat 
Exhibitions in. London in 1851 and 1861 were awarded to the Ash¬ 
tagram Sugar Works; and at the Universal Exhibition in Paris in 1867, 
where the exhibitors in sugar were numerous and competition great, 

“ honourable mention ’’ was awarded. But the factory has now been 
closed for many years since the retirement of the proprietors, though 
the buildings and machinery are still there. 

The following were the details of manufacture:— 

Cane jaggory is usually in the form of small compressed square cakes, 
shelving on one side into an inverted cone. This jaggory is sold by the 
growers of the cane at so much per cake. }3ut at the sugar works it was 
purchased by weight, in order to render which uniform, a table was pre¬ 
pared fixing the weight of 1,000 cakes at 7 cwt. 6 lbs., and the price was 
computed at so much per 1,000 cakes. 

The jaggory was placed in two large copper caldrons, called “ blow-ups,” 
mixed with water, a small quantity of lime, and animal blood, and boiled 
by steam until the whole was dissolved and attained a certain consistency. 
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The lime was added to neutralize any acidity which might remain in the 
jaggory, and the blood combined with the gluten matter contained in the 
solution and carried it to the bottom. The solution or liquor (as it was now 
termed) was let into troughs, and underwent a course of filtration through 
drill bags fixed in machines fitted up for the purpose. This filtered liquor 
was conducted to a cistern, whence it was pumped up to the top of a large 
iron cylinder filled with about 20 tons weight of animal charcoal made into 
grain, through which the liquor had to pass that it might become 
decolourized. It was then let into a lank, whence it was drawn up by the 
action of an air-pump into the vacuum pan, where it was again boiled by 
steam in vaaio^ and crystallization ensued. After this it was let down into 
large wooden boxes to cool, and was skimmed and allowed to drain to a 
small extent. The sugar was now put into machinery, where by centrifugal 
action and the application of certain liquors, composed of dissolved sugar 
and spirits, the pure white crystals were entirely separated from the 
remaining syrup and treacle, and the process was then complete. 

The sugar thus obtained was put into a room with a boarded floor, and 
sorted into three classes according to quality ; that consisting of large clear 
crystals was called P., or the first sort; the smaller crystals were termed N., 
or the second sort; and the rest K. X., or the third sort. These were Uvow 
put into bags and ready for sale. The first and second sorts were made 
entirely of sugar-cane jaggory, and were composed of the early or first 
boilings, while the third sort was that which was produced from the last 
boilings, and contained an admixture of selected and carefully prepared 
date jaggory, of which only a small portion, nr about 20 per cent, in 
quantity, was added at the blow-ups.” The syrup and treacle that were 
skimmed and drained from the wooden and centrifugal boxes were some¬ 
times again boiled in the vacuum pan and converted into molasses sugar, 
which, on being drained by a further tedious process, was converted into 
the third sort of sugar. Buf more frequently the molasses and skimmings 
were fermented and distilled for rum. 

Date jaggory, as crudely manufactured by the native method, is not 
capable of being converted into good crystallized sugar. An establish¬ 
ment for the purpose of manufacturing date jaggory more carefully was 
instituted some years ago by Messrs. Groves X' Co. in Banavar taluq. 
But practical results, as compared with the sugar-cane jaggory, led to 
the abandonment of the .project The out-turn of sugar from jaggory, 
manufactured as above, was estimated at 50 per cent. Of the 
remainder, about 30 per cent, was urilizable for distilling rum, and the 
rest went to waste. A\'’ith the machinery, comprising water and steam- 
power and other facilities, in the Ashtagram Sugar Works, it was 
reckoned that not less than 2,000 tons of sugar might be manufactured 
annually. This would utilize 4,000 tons of jaggory, which, at an 
average price of Rs. 30 per 1,000 cakes, would find the growers of 
sugar-cane a market for Rs. 170,000 worth of produce at their fields, or 
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for one-half of what may be grown in the late two Ashtagram taluqs 
with ease. 

A sugar factory has now been established at Goribidnur by Messrs. 
Arbuthnot & Co. of Madras. There is also a Sugar-cane Plantation 
Company at Shikarpur, under native management. ' 

The estimated value of the manufacture of sugar is thus stated for 
five years:— 

Rs. j Rs. 

1881-2 ... 844,175 1SS4-5 ... 1,430472 

18823 ... 534,150 1885-6 ... 1,873,554 

1883-4 ... 1,388,918 

Leather-dressing .—A Government tannery and leather factory were 
long maintained in connection with the Commissariat at Hunsur. 
Although they have been abolished, the district continues to reap the 
advantage which they conferred in training workmen after European 
methods. Tanneries have been established on a considerable scale by 
Muh.immadans near Bangalore. "I'hey cure the leather very wx*ll, and 
export it to European markets. 

Leather is tanned by the Madigas at Bangalore in the following 
way:— 

To dress the raw hides of sheep or goals, the IVbidigas in the first place 
wash them clean, and then rub each with the fourth part of a kind of soft 
paste, made of 6 dudus weight of the milky juice of the yakkada {nsclepias 
g/gan/ea), about 6 dudus weight (2'426 ounces) of salt (muriate of soda), 
and 12 dudus weight of ragi ambali or pudding, with a sufficient quantity of 
water. This paste is rubbed on the hairy side, and the skins are then 
exposed for three days to the sun ; after which they are washed with water, 
beating them well on a stone. This takes ofi the hair. Then powder 

2 seers (1*213 lb.) of myrobalans, and put them and one skin into a pot with 

3 or 4 seers measure of hot water, where it is to remain for three days. The 
skin is then to be washed and dried. 

This tanned skin is dyed black as follows : take of old iron, and of the 
dross of iron forges, each a handful; of plantain and lime skins, each five 
or six; put them into a pot with some ragi kanji^ or decoction of ragi, and 
let them stand for eight days. Then rub the liquor on the skins, which 
immediately become black. 

These skins may be dyed red by the following process : take of ungarbled 
lac 2 dudus weight (about 13 dran>^), of snja kara^ or fine soda, i dudu 
weight, and of lodu bark 2 dudus weight. Having taken the sticks from 
the lac, and powdered the soda and bark, boil them all together in a seer of 
water (68S cubical inches) for hour. Hub the skin, after it has been 
freed from the hair as before mentioned, with this decoction ; and then put 
it into the pot with the myrobalans and water for three days. This is a 
good colour, and for many purposes the skins are well-dressed. 

The hides of oxen and buffaloes are dressed as follows :—For each skin 
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take 2 seers (1*213 lb.) of quicklime, and 5 or 6 seers measure (about ij ale 
gallon) of water ; and in this mixture keep the skins for eight days, and rub 
off the hair. Then for each skin take 10 seers by weight (about 6 lbs.), of 
the unpeeled sticks of thetangade {cassia auriculata\ and 10 seers measure 
of water (about 2^ ale gallons), and in this infusion keep the skins for four 
days. For an equal length of time add the same quantity of tangadi and 
water. Then wash, and dry the skins in the sun, stretching them out with 
pegs. This leather is very bad. 

A very pretty kind of red morocco is manufactured at Harihar by a 
set of people called Muchikar. 

It is in the first place tanned. The goat skins (for these only are 
employed) are dried in the sun for one day ; next day they are washed in 
the river, rolled up and ])ut into a pot, with a mixture (for each skin) of one 
handful of common salt, as much water, and half of that quantity of the 
milk of wild cotton {asciepias giganiea). After the skins have been soaked 
in this mixture for four days, the pot is filled up with water, and the leather 
suffered to remain four days longer in it: the hair now comes easily off the 
skins when scraped by a piece of broken pot. The leather thus cleaned is 
laid in the shade, and when dry is rolled up and kept in a house for two or 
three days, in a place secure from smoke and from insects ; it is then 
soaked for eight hours in pure water, and scraped with a piece of earthen¬ 
ware till it becomes quite white. Before the leather is dyed it is soaked for 
one night in a pakka seer of water which has been mixed with a handful of 
cholam meal (Jiolcus sor^rhum) and warmed on the fire ; in the morning it 
is taken out and dried with a piece of cloth : w’hen well dried, it is soaked 
again for half an hour in water with which one seer of tamarinds has been 
mixed ; it is thep spread on a mat and the colour applied. 

For the red colour take ] kachcha seer of lac (18 drains), alii toppalu 
(leaves of the mimecylon capitellatum) I of a dub weight, and the same 
quantity of the salt extracted from washerman's earth (carbonate of soda): 
pound these ingredients together, boil ^ of a seer of water in a place w’here 
there is no wind ; put the pounded mass into it and keep it for a quarter of 
an hour over a slow fire. To ascertain whether it has acquired the requisite 
consistence, dip a cholam straw into it; if the liquid does not run down the 
straw when turned up it is sufficiently done, but if it runs, the boiling must 
be continued for some time longer. 

The leather (previously extended on a mat) is, at three different times, 
rubbed over with this liquid ; it is then thrice sprinkled over with tamarind 
water, and lastly it is steeped for five tr six days in a liquid composed of 
3 seers of water and i seer of pounded tangadi bark. Every morning it is 
taken out, washed a little, and again replaced, till at last it is well washed 
in clear water and dried : thus prepared, it has a fine crimson colour, and 
is very soft. 

Earth Salt —The manufacture of earth salt, which was once con¬ 
siderable, has greatly declined. Within five miles of the British 
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frontier it is prohibited, with the view of preventing smuggling of the 
salt into British territory. The process is conducted as follows :— 

In the dry season, the surface of the earth is scraped off and collected in 
heaps. In front of these heaps the native salt-makers construct a semi¬ 
circle of small round cisterns, each about three feet in diameter and a foot 
deep. The sides and floors of these cisterns are made of dry mud ; and 
each, at its bottom, on the side toward the heaps of saline earth, has a small 
aperture, with a wooden spout, to convey the brine into an earthen pot that 
is placed in a cavity under it. The bottoms of the cisterns are covered 
with straw, and then the saline earth is put in, till it rises nearly to the level 
of the tops of the walls. Water is now poured on the surface of the saline 
earth, and, in filtering through into the pots, carries with it all the salt. 
The inert earth is then thrown out behind the cisterns, and new earth is put 
in, for impregnating more water. In the meantime the brine is emptied into 
a cavity cut in a rock, and the evaporation is performed entirely by the sun. 
The grain of the salt is large, and consists of well-formed cubes ; but it is 
mixed with much earthy impurity. 

Coffee Uorh',- very im[)ortant industry, which has come into 
existence in recent times, is the i)reparation of coffee for the European 
market. The largest works are those belonging to Messrs. Binny cS: Co. 
of Madras, at Bangalore, for peeling, sizing, and sorting coffee. I luring 
the cleaning season, extending from December to March, about i,ooo 
hands are employed there, and about 1,500 tons of coffee, the produce 
not only of Mysore, but of Coorg, the Nilagiris, the Shevaroys, &c., 
pass through the works. The factory is also engaged in the compound¬ 
ing of artificial manures for coffee plantations. Other works of a 
similar character, for the preparation of coffee for transhipment to 
Europe, are carried on by Mr. Hay at Hunsur. 

The following figures show the value of this manufacture for five 
years:— 

Rs. I 

1881- 2 .. 1,114,488 1884-5 3,287,869 

1882- 3 ... 1,567,192 18S5-6 ... 2,733,207 

1883- 4 ... 1,188,308 

Brick and Tile JForks.—The great demand for building materials 
has led to the establishment recently of a factory for machine-made 
bricks and tiles, fire-bricks, drain-pipes, &'c., in the Bangalore city, by 
Messrs. Arhuthnot & Co. of Madras. 

jPaJ>er Mills. —The local manufacture of country paper is quite 
extinct. A proposal brought forward lor paper mills was not carried 

out solely because other undertakings seemed to promise better 

results. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 

.THE\ind-locked position of Mysore, the mountain barriers which 
separate it from the surrounding countries on three sides, and the want 
of navigable rivers, are circumstances unfavourable for external trade. 
In the time of Tipu all importation was forbidden, with the view of 
stimulating honje production. l>ut owing to the arbitrary measures 
adopted to bring about this result, the (Government itself entering the 
market as a wholesale dealer, the effect was rather to check the natural 
growth of trade and to paralyze inSustry. Although under the Raja’s 
government which followed, the same restriction did not exist, yet 
commerce was shackled by incredibly vexatious transit duties, to the 
abolition of which the early efforts of the British Commissioners were 
directed. 

After 1831, the construction of an excellent system of trunk roads 
throughout the country, leading through the ghats or mountain passes 
to the surrounding territories and to the chief ports on the Western 
coast, greatly stimulated traffic. But the most powerful im])etus has been 
given by the raihva)s now in operation, which connect Mysore with 
Madras and Bombay, and the intermediate Districts, as well as with the 
whole of India beyond. The proposed line from Arsikere to Manga¬ 
lore will aid in developing the trade of the western Districts. 

The religious festivals, and the weekly fairs or sanies^ are the 
principal opportunities of trade in the rural districts. The large 
merchants are chiefly residents in the towns. They employ agents 
throughout the districts to buy up the grain, in many places giving 
half the price in advance before the harvest is reaped. By this means 
a few men of large capital are able to some extent to regulate the 
market. 

Sandal-wood, grain, cotton, areca-nut, coffee and a few other com¬ 
modities are the principal articles of commerce. The best method of 
exhibiting the interchange of trade will be to give the imports and 
exports for a series of years. Though the figures cannot be accepted as 
altogether correct, they no doubt sh^w' roughly the general course of 
trade, the articles carried to and from the country, and the annual 
value of the transactions. The means of transport, except where there 
are railways, are country carts on lines of road, and pack-bullocks or 
asses in wild and forest tracts 
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Articles. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

1883-84. 


1884-85. 

j 1885-86. 

Quantity 

Tons. 

Value 

Rs. 

Quantit) 

Tons. 

Value 

Rs. 

Quantity 

Tons. 

Value 

Ks. 


Quantity 

Ions. 

Value 

Ks. 

i 

. (Juantit) 
Tons. 

Value 

Rs. 

Arecanut 

1,299 

565,876 

426 

415,898 

697 

512,200 

446 

345,44: 

4 

1,480 

1 1,099.5' 

Betel-leaves ) 
(bundles) 1 

25.629,35 

01,587,400 

33 . 699 . 55 ‘ 

91,850 

2,275,340 

134,453 

2,469,900 

147,01: 

2,717,0-00 

1 160,81 

Camphor 

34 

41,925 

41 

54,250 

50 

60,950 

- 

- 

' - 

I - 

Cardamoms .. 

5 

19,1x0 

22 

j 38,529 

5 

25,878 

S 

27.76. 

4 

1 I 7 . 0 ( 

Chillies. 

1.434 

204,280 

1,692 

241,975 

1.475 

306,405 

1. 5^8 

284,2/5 

1,428 

197,9c 

Cholam (jowarij 

2,356 

70.949 

2,078 

50,250 

2,641 

i 93.444 

2,727 

93.558 

2,414 

86,8i 

Cloves. 

t6 

33.845 

17 

1 

22,300 ' 

• 7 

1 9.755 ■ 



I - 

1 _ 

Coarse clothsNo 

275,864 

391,820 

250,000 

348,300 

1,466,180 

‘4,293,100 

175,550 

326,£.8 3 

285,7110 

! 

! 606,15 

Cocoanuts, dry 

34 ’ 

69,283 

Q05 

58,040 j 

234 

j 63.46S 

246 

67,219 

.34 

1 = 1,43 

,, fresh No 

2,196,740 

85,412 

5 . 595 ,500 

197,960, 

583,500 

1 36.846 

J,169,000 

229,740 

1 

■ 600, 300 

119,71. 

Coffee. 

328 

246,371 

232 

172,960, 

87 

63,690 

37 

66,585 

■- 

76,69 

Cotton. 

T.I 17 

',40,868 

1,177 

648,968 


1,178 

584,400 


975 

544,201 

513 

272,31; 

Cotton thread... 

416 

375,963 

339 

165,250 

1 

246 

180,250 

i 

201 

198,126 

26S 

267,62; 

Gold 

- 

441,320 


328,500 i 

- 

496,500 



642,960 

i - 

532,46- 

Gram, Bengal 

1,964 

102 389 

2,804 

127,340 


1,651 

92,370 , 

1,756 

122,710 

2,010 

169,97! 

„ black ... 

1,538 

75,538 

622 

43,770! 

944 

62,730 


1,258 

96,204 

1,234 

102,38s 

„ green ... 

2,495 

116,117 

1,910 

122,774 

1 

2,020 

99,385 


1,962 

129,161 

2,184 

181,943 

„ horse ... 

9.343 

277,935 

4,303 

126,197 

i 

4,306 

i 52 , 7 cjo 1 

6,077 

232,050 I 2,(06 

274 i 2 iE 

Hides ... No. 

50,300 

45,300 

50,000 

25,000 


52,000 

28,500 

; 

42,000 

28,000 

54,000 

118,000 

Iron . 

2,837 

554.660 

3,154 1 

605,656 


3,843 

721,450 1 

3.975 

773,450 

3,937 

718,005 

Jaggory 

1.877 

190,472 

2,414 ! 

225,800 


374 

35,100 


1,483 

140,558 

1,309 

121,790 

Oil, cocoanut ... 

161 

72,587 

189 i 

89,542 


99 

42,040 


I16 

50,303 

160 

55,597 

„ gingelli ... 

296 

99,850 

285 ! 

126,075 ! 

170 

50,960 , 

424 

142,078 

217 

74,106 

Pepper. 

254 

184,450 

214 1 

1 

155,560 


155 

100,500 


174 

128,412 

1.55 

141,855 

Piece good.s. No. 

1,002,692 : 

2,994,765 

1,153,300 i: 

3,489,000 




I 

,211,260 . 

♦,891,159 

2,008,521 

4,787,119 

Poppy-seed ... 

42 

6,186 

307 

46,080 i 

432 

67,480 1 

4,102 

16,630 

870 

98,529 

Ragi . 

63,860 : 

*,129,705 

16,646 

1,134,600: 

1 

15,300 

438,900 


48,504 : 

1,499,710 

34,430 

1 , 597,774 

Rice . 

38,453 = 

1,717,765 

16,769 1 

1,540,415 


30,080 i 

2,465,688 


25,151 i 

2,268,770 

23,072 

2,518,173 

paddy ... 

28,797 ’ 

[,084,834 

47,382 : 

r,218,510 1 

43,792 

1,097,800 


24,310 

1,037,500 

39,352 

1,591,200 

Silk . 

- 

44,800 

142 

16,300 


109 

118,080 


Ill 

138,876 

108 

1,625,26a 

„ cloths No. 

IS.700 

143,180 

16,730 

_ * 1 

182,200 j 

6,283 j 

82,900 


20,323 

238,719 

16,915 

193,1x0 

Silver. 

6 

581,240 

8 

486,250 


8! 

487,500 


8 

542,234 

7 

544,24a 

Sugar . 

222 

67,263 

329 

83.250 


303 i 

66,850 


347 

97,215 

399 

115,126 

Tamarind 

188 

7,720 

270 

24,100 


607 

38,250 


2,501 

195,335 

2,373 

160,144 

Tobacco 

497 

247,936 

413 

83.764 


594 

195,600 


608 

247,0x0 

506 

321,410 

Togari(dal) ... 

3,706 

252,838 

5,0x8 

310,855 


4.628 

176,800 


4,291 

419,157 

4,044 

419,080 

Wheat. 

13.537 

721,999 

15,550 

887,030 


15,999 j 

985,988 


20,943 ] 

,358,308 

22,714 

1,903,793 


* Included in coatsc cloths. 
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1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

Quantity; Value 
Ions. ! Ks. 

Quantity 

Tons. 

Value 

Rs. 

Quantity 

Tons. 

Value 

K. 

! 

Quantity: 
Tons. 

Value 

Rs. 

Quantity 

Tons. 

Value 

Rs. 

*.557 1,030.742 

*.633 

958.730 

1,788 

1,014,7X2 

1,076 j 

689,900 

1,172 

680,639 

6,863,000 155,410 

7,000,000 

1 ■” 

120,750 

3,831,000 

f 5 . 4 SI 

47.500 

1x2,125 

i,854,.ioo 

232,449 

3 24,010 

! 4 

24.150 

5 

22,919 j 

! 6 ‘ 

*9.985 

4 

20,710 


1,410 

2 CX>, 20 O 

• .. 37 > 

329.845 

1,509 

337.380 

1,400 282,409 

*,427 1 

1,907 

79.503 

2,172 

78,246 

5.700 

180,400 

5.445 * 37 .* 2 e 

5.783 i 
_ 1 

,545,8lvj (,10,735,050 

625,900 

780,000 

549,953 

666,191 

690,690 1,184,190 

! 

642,900 i 

708 

202,187 

643 

; *60,359 

65 i 

* 79.359 

618 175,520 

B26 ' 

p 

0 

108,841 

4.560.000 

107,100 

3,305.7*^8 

107.006 

3,390,000 2,061,137 

2,671,000 

*33 ■ 

186,030 

..7 

210.705 

112 

1 

215,164 

III 127,288 

2,042 

653 , 

415.922 

5 JJ 

295.940 

],o88 

542,416 

*.372 77 *.049 

2,076 

*.237 

,140,270 

1,251 

*,139,740 

1,300 

*.*75.520 

1,211 1,109,090 

1,285 

—■ 1 

,428,800 

- 

392,4*6 

- 

382,200 

7 ' 423,8(>o 


3 . 3>6 

242,96s 

4.101 

316,026! 

! 5,*t)o 

429,341 

1 4.345 ' 354.00S 

4,229 

3 . *36 

250,647 

3,‘>>3 

309.756 

' 4,404 

362,190 

4.609 407,141 

1 

3,822 

3.035 

268,791 

4 . 7*3 

343,073 

4,475 

I 

337.590 

4.186 377,046 

4.77* 

8,366 

*77,030 

' 6,436 

250,805 

j 6,874 

3 * 4,520 

7,107 500,022 

, 7,920 

45,000 

41,000 

77,800 

103,100 

1 52,000 

63,620 

— 40,000 

58,000. 

3.615 

7*2,292 

8,052 

' • 

1.5S9.736 

8,214 

1,687.520 

1,107,600 1,850,370 

1 9.255 

2,228 

224,7*2 

4,014 

i 570,^52 

4,059 

528,421 

4,112 505,953 

1 4,029 

1 

304 

110,258 

2S1 

j 126,000 

25* 

102,630 

**5 j 97.5SS 

1 244 

242 

80,210 

*25 

34.746 

457 

212,568 ; 

*45 * 35,543 

1 iSi 

j 

*38 . 

*49,750; 

146 

, *63,478! 

142 

165,262 j 

*34 *42,598: 

1 *49 


124.473 

* 94,041 

2,445,091 
786,702 
1,184,' 78 

I 482,350 


3,098,690 7,716,700 4,859,800 8,884,000 [i,< 


164 22,697 { 


42,4*3 ' 

1,398,025 j 

42,450 

27.330 j 

2,392,906 

29,874 

28,382 

932,720 

32,97* 

X16 

*,679,560 

110 

106,231 

403,120 

105,882 

8 

777,200 

7 

554 

148,054 

266 

2,530 

226.360 

2,265 

1,100 

557,800 

*,023 

6,059 

437,865 

3,50* 

23**97 

§ 

00 

31,686 


I J9.645 

jl,220,617 

2,768,587 

i 

1,440^00 

1,655,620 

621,500 

709,632 

60,405 

230,965 

497.057 

284,447 

2,195,065 


7,119,600 

22,246 

*.205,920 

3,315,866 

784,523 

*,474,275 

664,400 

8 ti,x 8 o 

47,616 

189,408 

601,313 

89,365 

a,i 9 *. 7 a 5 


; 4,609 407,141 3,822 j 383,344 

4,186 377,046 4-77* 330,48* 

7,107 500,022 ^ 7.920 190,228 

! — 40,000 i 58,000 41,000 

1,107,600 1,850,370 i 9,255 i z,801,666 

4,112 505.933 I 4.029 523,562 

1*5 j 97.5SS I 244 *06,488 

[ *45 * 35,543 j *Si 68,75$ 

*34 ; *42,598 j *49 *33,108 

3.388,297 6,829,820 1,042,430 4,045,490 
Ill . 21,961 ! 211 i 21,983 


37,939 *,179.390 

3*,265 

1,127,025 

27,474' 588,485 

28,969 

3,252,364 

j 

31,586 1 987,956 

26,798 

1,3x8,102 

113 622,550 

122 

*.738.594 

116,390 : 780,090 

12,910 

208,400 

7 ' 603,580 

6 

409,960 

! ! 

552 ; 20,523 

507 

*35,*37 

2,076 ; 178,860 

*,834 

59,300 

989 ' 5*5,392 

1,068 

493,703 

4,543 ' 38*,028 

3.84s! 

395,784 

20,687 *1,027,129 ■ 

1 »>, 8 i 3 

. 2,938,958 
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TABLE OF EXPORTS FROM MYSOR^ 


Articles. 

1 1881-82. 

1 

1 1882-33. 

1 1883-84. 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 

! 

! Qiiantit 

7 Value 

Quantity 

Tons. 

Value 

Quantit 

y Value 

!Quantity! Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Tons. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

Ions. 

i R.. 

Tons. 


Rs. 

Arecanut 

8,26e 

1,124,04c 

5,184 

2,434.64. 

4.444 

2,620,29 

5,498 3,0x1,54; 

6,397 

3.978,35 

Betel-leaves ) 
(bundles) j* 

ii,igi,2i 

0 660,113 

1,478,360 

56,52: 

2,707,299 

181,82^ 

2,539,58 

i 85,29c 

4,602,800 

109,09 

Camphor 


1,200 


1,28c 

I 

1,50c 

- 

I - 

- 


- 

Cardamoms ... 

1 39 

1 118,500 

32 

110,506 

3 : 

171,99s 

6^ 

i; 270,405 

80 

272,71. 

Chillies. 

531 

74,864 

214 

35,305 

316 

50,85c 

sCc 

' 70,425 

577 

55,61: 

Cholam (jowari) 

8.181 

207,760 

7,671 

341,540 

9,073 

68.175 

14,300 j 483,200 

2,745 

i 37 , 5 o< 

Cloves. 

1 

2,000 


- 

1 

1,500 

1 

- 

1 _ 

- 


- 

Coarse cloths No 

275,864 

391,820 

3,000 

5,500 

268,600 

797,000 

1 29,360 

59,860 

6,000 ' 

12 , 50 C 

Cocoaniits, dry 

383 

92,220 

201 

45,150 

1 275 

68,I60 

216 

57,116 

291 ^ 

67,67c 

„ frchh No. 

4 > 773 .oa> 

115,267 

2,5x2,100 

50,850 

,1,258,500 

46,587 

i -- 

2,273,860 

: 61,779 

5,114,000 

114,087 

Coffee ... 

1 1.909 

,1,219,197 

2,163 

1,253,412 

2,898 

1,156,408 

4,407 

1,389.340 

4,916 

3,095,494 

Cotton. 

173 

70,750 

265 

116,978 

1,029 

234.711 

260 

119,090 

24,281 


198,058 

Cotton thread... 

34 

' 33,000 

180 

150,000 

33 

32,250 

41 

39,775 

45 


43,150 

Gold . 

- 

80,000 


80,000 

- 

100,000 

2 

200,000 

- 

i 

564,736 

Gram, Bengal... 

2,897 

i 93 f 34 o 

2,454 

168,590 

1,351 

72,510 

1,298 

Bj.ioo 

1,125 


83,000 

„ black ... 

lOI 

6,800 

- 

- 

998 

23,700 


- 

414 


39,750 

„ green ... 

488 

26,540 

564 

30,460 

813 

36,180 

544 

36,000 

442 


41,000 

„ horse ... 

13,719 

415,99s 

10,617 

330,228 

11.739 

380,200 

7,760 

325,300 

5,37s 


290,700 

Hides ... No. 

125,900 

« 7,275 

119,400 

” 4,>33 

105,650 

140,600 

147,992 

136,046 

145,200 


184,927 

Iron . 

‘79 

31,100 

14S 

27,872 

159 

29,000 

70 

31,200 

236 . 

42,300 

Jaggory 

2,702 

287,300 

2,235 

227,700 

13,085 

856,800 

2,116 

223,500 

6,377 


521,632 

Oil, cocoanut... 

12 

5,928 

25 

”,750 

4 

2,200 

23 

8,Boo 

21 


7,130 

„ gingelli ... 

76 

28,500 

S 3 

25,111 

46 

15,050 

96 

38,774 

93 


35.040 

Pepper. 

191 

136,160 

181 

98,620 

177 

115,825 

201 

144,900 

150 


115,11s 

Piece goods, No. : 

1,002,692 

2,994,765 

162,700 

462,812 

* 

• 

222,350 

665,500 

254,200 


760,500 

Poppy-seed ... | 

- 


— 

- 

71 

2,000 

- 

- 

71 


8,000 

Ragi . 

37,888 , 

1,263,228 

52,970 ] 

1,361,926 

48,933 ' 

[,550,400 

20,000 

665,250 

33,700 

1,250,200 

Rice . 

7,280 I 

576,525 

31,142 1 

[,696,600 

15,052 

784,200 

82,934 

1,944,330 

11,472 

1,192,770 

„ paddy ... 

33,559 1 

935,025 

SX.472 5 

‘,147,300 

205,950 1 

', 3 *a,o 75 

45,201 

1.739,242 

45,447 

1,843,142 

Silk . 

- 

44,800 

— 

3,000 

t 

4 

51,000 

2 

28,000 

21 


329.000 

„ cloths, No. ; 

— 

143,180 

5,000 

50,000 

- 

- 

2,200 

21,030 

2,300 


21,500 

Silver.| 

1 

96,000 

I 

96,000 

1 

96,000 

Z 

96,000 

1 


96,000 

Sugar. 

104 

31,903 

39 

11,400 

64 

18,000 

1,496 

468,060 

1,138 


354,250 

Tamarind 

z,6oo 

118.525 

497 

24,700 

4,998 

337,175 

i,xi6 

75,855 

1,167 


75,548 

Tobacco 

60 

29,394 

127 

38,050 

68 

23,300 

43 

13,100 

46 


15,228 

Togari(da]) ... 

909 

58,600 

980 

71,466 

914 

46,290 

1,095 

99,300 

2,221 


112.700 

Wheat. 

449 

18,930 

1,482 

79,710 

1,768 

100,300! 

1,140 

65,100 

i,i8s 


96,015 


* Included in coane cloths. 
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1886-87. 

1887 

-88. 

Value 

Rs. 

1888-89. 

18S9-90. 

1890-91. 

Quantity 

Tons. 

Value 

Rs. 

Quantity 

Tons. 

Quantity 

Tons. 

Value 

Rs. 

Quantity 

Tons. 

Value 

Rs. 

Quantity 

Tons. 

Value 

Rs. 

5,967 

1. 

3,760,701 

, 1 

6,993 ,3.449.455 

6,229 

3,891,290 

6,202 

3,838,559 

6 308 

3,186,138 

6,360,500 

104,994 

"" 

4,460,000 

121,145 

4,662,704 

636,492 

43.509,214 

690,770 |4i,oi4,96o 

971.588 

77 

242,840 

98 

358,350 

106 

273.324 

81 

310,454 

113 

312,857 

919 

98,460 

• 830 

136,080 

1,258 

227.595 

2,202 

368,854 

1,069 

202,238 

22,295 

669,000 

19,974 

479,299 

27,433 

737,200 

32.370 

664,951 

__ 

43,179 

1,066,255 

18,000 

28,CKX3 

26,000 

39,000 

32,500 

47,861 

28,500 

44,350 

37.200 

52,500 

460 

129,420 

458 

53.492 

931 

130,200 

6,236 '1,497,660 

2,269 

565,215 

4,285,000 

137,076 9,995,500 

302 042 

6.144.999 

176,199 

7.339,474 

380,063 

1,196,200 

132,457 

2,707 

2,334,200 

6,974 

5,647,630 

3,660 

4,oSo,ooo 

3.980 

4,732,630 

3.6j2 

4,354,720 

362 

187,588 

339 

157,801 

598 ' 

318,067 

2,091 

780,288 

442 

195,139 

301 

272,250 ' 

252 

227,000 

303 

302,500 

678 

678,000 

6S4 

682,900 

- 

1,001,245 

- 

1.063,929 

I 

2,470,692 

- 

622,347 

- 

6,023,562 

3,629 

247,280 ' 

M.430 

540,374 

2,297 

182,832 

3.54i> 

260,775 

3.375 

280,938 

1,537 

115.287 

2,129 

177,735 

1,662 

132,319 

2.785 

230,010 

2,021 

241,063 

J,949 

143,870 ; 

4,343 

207,991 

1,553 

120,239 

1,867 

176,984 

1,912 

164,550 

9.529 

394.500 , 

14,230 

540,374 

7,849 

308,214 

12,377 

717,241 

6,102 

740,237 

28o,8«>3 

675,906 j 

276,100 

333,650 

270,219 

343,289 

189.000 

^73.500 

159,600 

200,025 

322 

61,295 

S05 

203,474 

492 

113,290 

3,692 

707,186 

3,768 

711,041 

3,05* 

542,275 

* 7,045 

1,007,045 

6,835 

1 

1,094,357 . 

8,054 

1,066,127 1 

6,876 

677,116 

126 

21 840 

4. I 

20,340 

41 

16,450 i 

45 

17,400 

45 

17,430 

236 

90,625 

355 

113,950 

1 =36 

87,250 1 

63 

23.650 

69 

28,734 


117,600 

123 

107,360 

.67 

165,400 

150 ! 96,040 

150 j 

113,455 

205,250 

675,otX) 

254,400 

772,450 

25,500 

100,000 

40,250 

1 1x8,000 

j 

30,000 

67,500 

75 

10,000 

90 

15,000 

90 

15,000 

51 

j 9,100 

50 

9,100 

107,772 

2,678,700 

125,778 

3,228,199 

96,573 

2,592,133 

226,310 

2,872,785 

; 109,917 

4.116,579 

53,073 

4.348,587 

47,188 

3,822,881 

59.330 

5,154,840 

42,563 4,341,745 

38,246 

4,432,700 

36,827 

1,034,410 

43.701 

1,729,*48 

127,822 

4,562,056 

1 26,243 3,956,531 ; 113,460 

5,114,478 

32 

460,000 

43 

j 649,820 

92 

1,400,165 

97 

1,322,500 

102 

1,391,089 

2,000 

20,000 

j 3,000 

30,000 

3,000 

• 

30,000 

2,500 

25,000 

102,600 

326,000 

1 

89,600 

1 

144,000 

2 

192,000 

I 

90,240 1 1 

90,240 

6,878 

634,640 

1,453 

j 346,504 

1,460 

349,504 

1,805 

533,980 

j 1,471 

475,200 

1,564 

113,910 

1,166 

118,986 

3,298 

180,696 

1,477 

96,480 

1,400 

115,943 

M3 

69,940 

221 

130,034 

245 

140,849 

19S 

; 139,471 

281 

117,804 

14,081 

734,800 

9,178 

456,401 

6,137 

370,211 

6,340 

i 438,864 

3,106 

195,703 

*,432 

109,076 

1,462 

145,175 

*,569 

155,400 

i 1,363 1 132,896 

1,508 

146,043 




S6o fRADE AND COMMERCE 


The following are the total estimated values of imports and exports 
for the ten years:— 



Imports. 

Exports. 


Imports. 

Exports. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1881-2 ... 

17,495.608 

... 9,190,729 

1886-7 ... 

86,536,629 . 

.. 18,971,916 

1882-3 ... 

13,971,561 

... 11,859,114 

1887-8 ... 

28,993,093 • 

.. 32,876,214 

1883-4 ... 

14,470,550 

- 11,534,075 

I888—9 

27,518,820 . 

.. 18,770,504 

1884-5 ••• 

17,766,503 

... 12,756,192 

1889-90 ... 

28,423,514 . 

.. 32,284,429 

1885-6 ... 

21,390,418 

... 16,164,389 

1890-1 .. 

28,072,520 . 

.. 25,267,151 


The detailed statement of the articles included in these figures is 
contained in the preceding tables. 

A great development has taken place in late years of commercial 
speculations and transactions, as may be gathered from the number of 
banking and trading Joint-Stock Companies (Limited) registered in 
Mysore. At the close of the year 1894-5 there were altogether 92 
such Companies or Associations, whose aggregate nominal capital 
aniou ited to Rs. 4,340,292. Of course this refers only to local Com¬ 
panies, and does not include the Gold-mining Companies, which are all 
formed in England. 

The subjoined statement gives further details as to the Companies:— 


Nature of Business. 

Number. 

Nominal Capital. Paid-up Capital. 

Rs. Rs. 

Banking and Loans 

80 

... 3,619,292 

... 1,958,250 

Banking and Insurance 

3 

105,000 

... 101,100 

Trading and Merchandise 

3 

100,000 

84,925 

Plantation . 

I 

30,000 

22,467 

Mills . 

3 

486,000 

400,000 

Others (one a Dramatic Company) 2 

(limited to 

members). 

The following is a summary of the places in which these Companies 
are located:— 

Mysore. 

32 

Srinivaspur 

. 2 

Chik Ballai)ur . 

12 

Nanjangiid 

... ... 2 

Bangalore . 


Chamrajnagar 

... ... 2 

Tirumakudal Narsipur ... 

7 ! 

Kolar 

... ... I 

Seringapatam . 

5 

Ciulibanda 

... ... I 

Sidlaghatta . 

5 : 

(jorilddnur 

... ... I 

Meliikote . 

3 i 

Shikarpur 

I 

Tumkur. 

2 

Devaiihalli 

... ... I 

Has.san. 

2 

Mandya ... 

. I 


Chitaldroog . 2 ^ 1 

From 1873 Government servants have been interdicted from holding 
such posts as Directors, Managers, Agents, &c., of Banks, and required 
to sever all connection with Companies established in the District in 
which they are employed. The duties of Auditor have however been 
permitted, as an exception to the rule, to be performed by public 
servants, as they are of a temporary character. 
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WAGES AND PRICES 

IVa^cs .—The great development of industries in the last decade, 
and the extensive scale on which railways and public works of all kinds 
have been carried out, following upon the loss of population incurred 
in the famine of 1877-8, have led to much rise in the rates of wages for 
all classes of work. The following are given as the rates of daily 
wages ruling in*each District in 1893, and they arc still advancing:— 


'Bangalore Kolar |'I'lttiikur I Mysore 


Hns.san ; Shimoga Kadnr jChitaldroog 


SkiINvJ 
labour 
Unskilled 
lab '>iir 

Cart hire 


' 

8 to 12 a. I Kia. to 1 r. 8 to 12 a. 8 to 12:1. 1 
I i 

2 ,, 6a. I .j 6a. 4 ,, 6a. 2 ,, 4a.! 

8 ,, 1 r. ‘ 8 ,, I r. 8 i r. 10 ,, 1 r.': 


8 a. to 


I Jr. 8 a. to 1 r.' 8 a. to ir.isa. loxr. 
4a. 2 4a. 3 ,, 6a.' 4 ,, Sa. 

1 r. 12 ,, I r. 12 ,, lA r. 12 ,, i r. 


The corresponding average rates in 1876, as stated in the former 
edition, were—for skilled labour, 4 as. to i R. a day; unskilled 
labour, 2 as. to 8 as. a day; cart hire, 8 as. to i J R. a day. 'Fhe 
minimum daily wage for skilled labour has thus doubled in the past 
twenty years in all Districts ; that for unskilled has doubled in three 
Districts and increased by a half in another; the maximum daily rate 
of cart-hire is one-fourth higher in Mysore District, and a half higher 
in the three \^cstern Districts and Chitaldroog. It is also probable 
that the hours of labour are generally shorter now than they used to be. 

Figures for comparison are not available for any long period back, 
but in 1876 it was the opinion that the price of unskilled labour had 
doubled since 1850, and that of skilled labour risen threefold. 

According to Buchanan, the wages paid to day labourers in 1800 
were:—men, ^ to i a fanam, women } a fanam; or, in the present 
currency, about 2 as. to 2 as. 8 p. and i a. 4 p. respectively. At 
the present time (1896) 5 as. is a common rate in Bangalore for men, 
and 2 as. 4 p. for women.* 

Of the cost of living some estimate may be formed from the charge 
per head of dieting the convicts in%iil. In 1866-7, a dear year, the 
rate varied from Rs. 3—4—o to Rs. 4—6—o a month. In 1871-2, a 
cheap year, the rates were—for labouring convicts from R. i—ii—10 
to Rs. 2—10—o, and for non-labouring convicts from R. i—4—n to 
Rs. 2—1—2. In 1875, the average was Rs. 2—6—o per head. In 
1890, when a new scale of diet was introduced, the average cost was 
Rs. 2—8—10 per head. It must be remembered, however, that the 

o o 
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articles consumed in the jails arc obtained in large quantities, whole- 
sale. 

The maximum daily rations of a labouring ryot, at hard work, may 
be stated at li seers (3 lbs.) of ragi flour and about J seer (4 ozs.) 
of gram or ballar (bean), with condiments, while the quantity of ragi 
flour required by other adults varies from A seer (1 lb.) to f seer per 
day. 

Prices ,—There are not siifhcient statistics available to illustrate 
the general rise in prices. Buchanan states that the prices at 
Bangalore in t8oo were,—ragi, 12 Sultani fanams per kandaga of 200 
seers ; rice, best sort, 28-A, coarse, 66 . 1 ; wheal, 57. That is to say, ragi 
was 50 seers for the rupee ; rice, 1st sort, 9, 2nd sort, 21 ; wheat, loi. 
The.se rates seem higli, being ])erhaps unduly raised by the late wars 
and desobtion. Dr. Heyne's prices for different places between 
Bangalore and Chitaldroog at about the same period, or perhaps a year 
or iwo later, vary as follows:—for ])addy or iinhusked rice from 18 to 
73 8 .seers per rupee; ragi, 38-4 to 113; jola, 73*8 to 120 ; wheat, 6 to 
24 ; horse-gram, 11 to 113 ; Bengal gram 6 to 1477. 

The following comparative slatement embraces twelve years past, 
and gives the average rates for three principal grains :— 
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Regarding fluctuations in prices of produce as influenced by the 
seasons, the following remarks are extracted from the Annual Reports; 

i 855”6.—In the Chitaldroog and Nagar Divisions, the season was rather 
more favourable than in the preceding year. In the Ashtagram Division it 
was less so, and in Bangalore there was a total failure of the early rains. 
As, however, there was a fair average fall throughout the country in July, 
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August, September and October, and as a fourth disastrous season in 
succession was hardly to be expected, all were sanguine that we were once 
more to be blessed with an abundant harvest. In this we were doomed to 
be disappointed ; for in November, when a few showers are absolutely 
necessary for watering the dry crops, there was a total failure of rain, and 
in the prospect which then became certain of a fourth scanty harvest, 
prices, already high, at once rose still higher, and grain continued at almost 
famine rates till the opening of the last monsoon, which in the eastern por¬ 
tion of the Territory set in in a style that had an immediate effect on the 
market. The long prevalence of these high rates fell very heavily on the 
non-agricultural classes, but pressed comparatively lightly on the cultivating 
ryots ; for although their crops were scanty and vast numbers of their cattle 
died for want of forage, yet the prices which they received for what 
remained of their crops was so high that they were able to pay their rents 
with case, and to replace their farm stock. 

1856- 7.—The season commenced auspiciously, and the rains of the 
south-west monsoon were for the most part steady and regular. There was, 
however, a partial failure of the north-east monsoon, in consequence of 
which the dry crops in some taluqs of the Ashtagram Division were 
withered up, and the yield of the batayi crops in all the Divisions, more 
particularly in bangalore, was much less than in the preceding year. The 
harvest altogether was below the average, but the prices of all grains were 
steady and remunerative, and the ryots would have had no serious cause of 
complaint had there not been a most fatal murrain among cattle which 
spread havoc through the country. 

1857- 8.—The season has been the si.vth bad season in succession with 

which Mysore has been afflicted. In the Ashtagram Division it is true that 
it was less unfiivourable than it had been in the two preceding years, but in 
the other three Divisons it was worse if possible than the previous ones. 
The south-west monsoon came down in scattered showers and was 
altogether insufficient and partial. The north-east monsoon was more 
copious, but still not what ic usually is, and altogether insufficient to make 
up for what had been wanting from the south-w'est. In consequence of 
this, a large expanse of land cultivated with wet crops was left imtilled in 
the bangalore Division. In Chiialdroog the harvest was only one-third of 
what is considered an average crop. In Nagar the supari gardens are 
regarded as having suffered lasting damage, except in those favoured spots 
where the irrigation is derived from lakes fed by perennial springs. In 
Ashtagram alone the prospects of the ryots were brighter than they had 
been for some time before. • 

185S-9.—The season, although not favourable, was on the whole better 
than the preceding. The south-west monsoon almost totally failed, and 
gave rise to the apprehension that another bad season was about to follow 
the five highly unfavourable years which immediately preceded the past; 
later in the year, however, copious rain fell; all those tanks which were 
strong enough to stand the rush of water were filled to overflowing, but in 
many places great destruction ensued. 
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1859- 60.—On the whole, the past season commenced more favourably 
than the four seasons immediately preceding ; the copious showers of the 
south-west monsoon giving the promise of an abundant crop of dry 
grain. But unfortunately the hopes then formed were to a great extent 
disappointed by a considerable defalcation of the rains of the north-east 
monsoon, on which the wet cultivation chiefly depends, and which are 
required to bring the dry grain to maturity. The consequence has been 
a great increase of prices throughout the Territory, without, however, 
causing serious distress, the wages of labour having risen in about the 
same proportion. 

1860- 1.—The season was not a good one. It was not quite as bad as 
some that have preceded it since 1853, but the almost entire failure of the 
latter rains caused a very serious loss both in the quantity and quality of 
the crops. In the Malnad taluqs even the south-west monsoon did not 
pour down with its usual abundance, and the consequence has been a 
failure both in garden produce and rice. Many of the wells and streams 
in thnse parts dried up so completely as to inconvenience very seriously 
both me inhabitants and their cattle. In the Chitaldroog Division, the 
rains ceased abruptly at the end of August, and not a single shower fell in 
that District during September or October, the most critical period of the 
season for the crops. In some exceptional parts of the Province, the 
harvest was very fair in quantity, but these spots were few and far between, 
with the exception perhaps of those taluqs to the southward, where the wet 
lands are supplied copiously with water by the channels drawn from the 
Kaveri Jind other rivers. Two reasons exist for the non-appearance of 
actual famine in some parts. The first being the habit which prevails in 
this country of storing the surplus ragi in underground pits, from which it 
is withdrawn in times of scarcity, as the grain will keep sound and good 
for forty or fifty years. The second reason was the extraordinarily high 
prices which all kinds of produce realized. In fact every article of con¬ 
sumption rose during the latter year in value, and the ryots and garden 
cultivators were thereby enabled to pay their khists and hire ; whilst the 
poorer classes and labourers received a higher rate of wage than has ever 
previously been known in Mysore. But the high prices press very heavily 
on all people of fixed incomes. 

1861-2.—The season was decidedly the best for some years past, and 
had the latter rains been as copious as those of the early part of the season, 
the ryots would once again have begun to think <hat the days of abundant 
harvests which they knew prior to 1S53 were about to return. But the 
Nagar Division did not fare so well us the others. It would appear that as 
soon as the ryots of Nagar became apprehensive of a short monsoon, they 
began sowing the rice lands with dry crops. A subsequent heavy downpour 
in many cases destroyed these also. As compared with former years, high 
prices continue to rule in Mysore. People have given up hoping for the 
return of those days when grain that is now 20 seers was sold as low as 60, 
70 and even 80 seers for the rupee. The only solution of this state of 
things is increase of population, and consequent higher prices, the daily 
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increasing facility of communication, and the decline in the mercantile 
value of the current coin of the realm. Not even in the most remote parts 
of the country will a rupee now purchase the quantity of grain which could 
have been bought with it a few years ago. 

i863r3.—In Ilangalore the season was considered generally fiivourable. 
In Kolar, though the rains were irregular, the outturn of the crops was 
considered superior to that of any harvest for ten years. In Tumkur the 
season began favourably with showers in May, but owing to the failure of 
the rains anticipated in June and July, and the prevalence of boisterous 
winds, some loss was experienced and the land had in many ]jlaces to be 
resown. The latter rains were abundant, and the tanks generally received 
an adequate supply of water without injury. The yield of ragi was a full 
average, but there was a paitial failure in some of the pulse crops. The 
grain harvest in Ashtagram was one of the best known for years, but the 
season was unfavourable to tobacco, supari, chillies and some other pro¬ 
ducts. The season throughout the Nagar Division, as compared with that 
of the previous year, was generally more favourable, notwithstanding a 
diminished rainfall, but it varied much in the three Districts and cannot be 
pronounced to be a good year. The prices of the principal grains were 
lower than in 1861-2, but are still considered high with reference to those 
prevailing a few years ago. Cotton was in great demand, the exports to 
England having completely cut off the supply from Bcllary and other cotton¬ 
growing Districts, and the price was higher than it has ever been known to 
be in Mysore. 

1S63-4.—The dry cultivation in the Nundidroog Division was extensive, 
and the ragi crops were generally good, though, consequent on the failure 
of the latter rains, the prospect of an unusually he:ivy crop was not 
realized. The ^rain crop was below* the average and the later pulse crops 
almost entirely perished, 'fhe north-east monsoon in November and 
December completely failed and the cultivation of wet lands was therefore 
limited. In Ashtagram the season is reported to have been on the whole 
very similar to that of the preceding year. The whole wet crop throughout 
the Division was that of a good average year, but the dry crops, except in 
the taluqs bordering on the Malnad, were as a rule unfavourable, and 
failed from want of rain, or rather from unseasonable weather, partial 
show^ers and sometimes heat destroying the plants. In Nagar the season 
generally was unfavourable, the rains being scanty and for the most part 
unseasonable. The latter, rains «dinost entirely failed. Nearly all the 
tanks were consequently dried up, and the people and cattle sulifered 
much. • 

1864-5.—In the Nundidroog Division the season was on the whole a 
favourable one. The paddy crop reaped in November w’as abundant and 
made up for a deficiency in the May crop, which sufTcred from the want of 
a sufficient supply of w^ater in the tanks. The dry grain harvest w^as an 
average one. From the Ashtagram Division the report is not so favour¬ 
able. In Nagar the season was generally tinpropitious, scarcely a shower 
of rain having fallen in the six months from October to March. After the 
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first showers in April, a small smooth brown caterpillar made its appear¬ 
ance in a portion of the Division, and in a few days ate up every green 
thing, the grass assuming the appearance of having been burnt up. Both 
monsoons were characterized by violent storms of wind and rain which 
did much damage to public works and cattle. The price of agricultural 
produce of all kinds is still high. 

1865- 6.—A year which commenced with abundant rain and every 
prospect of plentiful harvests, became, as it ran its course, less and less 
promising, and in its latter months ended in drought, sickness and heavy 
mortality. The high prices which had exerywhere prevailed had been 
more disastrous to the mass of the people than they have' been advanta¬ 
geous to the purely agricultural portion of it. Indeed, the ryots themselves 
have exported so much grain, owing to the extrax agant rates which ruled in 
the markets in the cotton-groxving Districts of liellary and Dharwar, that 
the hoarded supply of years xvhich formerly Idled their grain pits has been 
well nigh exhausted, and there has therefore in many places been 
apparently an absolute xvant of seed for soxving purposes. Among the 
officii-Is and the non-agricultural classes there has been much distress, and 
the failure of the ragi harvest has been a most serious misfortune to the 
population generally. 

1866- 7.—The immediate cause of the distress in the past year xvas 
undoubtedly the failure of the early mins of 1S66 succeeding upon the 
scanty harvest obtained in the previous autumn. The ryots had moreover 
to a great extent neglected the provision xvhich it had been customaiy to 
make against bad seasons. Grain xvas largely exported to supply (lie 
necessities of districts to the northxvard, xvhere the cultivation of cotton had 
in a considerable degree superseded that of food grains. The drought 
made itself felt more or less throughout the province, but noxvhere so 
severely as in the taluqs lying along the northern and ea’stern frontiers. 
Before the month of June the scarcity of food had groxvn into a famine of 
an appalling character. The people xvcrc drix en to feed on the kernel of 
the tamarind fruit and cotton-seed reduced to flour, and even on leaves and 
roots. Villages were deserted by their inhabitants, who fled to other parts 
of the country in search of food, and from the instances that came to notice 
it is to be feared that deaths from actual starvation were not of rare 
occurrence. Sickness was speedily engendered by the deleterious food, 
and cholera, dysentery, and fever carried off large numbers of people. In 
the absence of any pasturage, the cattle suffered severely. This state of 
things was fortunately limited to one portion, and that a comparatively 
small portion, of the Province, bpt the effects of the drought, which 
continued till the month of September, when rain fell copiously, were felt 
in a greater or less degree in every District, and caused much misery and 
suffering among the poorer classes. 

1867- 8.—Compared with the condition of things last year, the ryots and 
people of all classes have reason to congratulate themselves on the season¬ 
able rain and consequent good pasturage. The price of grain has fallen in 
all Districts 25 and 50 per cent., and even lower. This is especially notice- 
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able in Chilaldroog District, where 23 seers of ragi instead of 9} can now 
be purchased for a rupee. 

1868-9.—The great fall in prices of grain and other produce induced 
cultivators to give up large tracts of the more heavily assessed land. 

1879-1.—The harvest was generally a most luxuriant one, and the price 
of grain of all kinds fell to a point which brought a full supply of good and 
wholesome food within the means of the poorest classes. These low prices 
have, however, been productiv^c of loss to the agricultural classes, who in 
some instances have experienced a difficulty in the disposal of the produce 
of their fields w'ithout submitting to a heavy sacrifice. 

1871-2.—The harvest was generally good, and the prices of grains of all 
sorts continued to decline. The wages of labour have not as yet been 

atfected by the decrease in the cost of food. The fall in the value of 

produce has, however, been attended by considerable relinquishment of 
land, chiefly on the part of speculators, who appear to have taken up land 
wherever it could be obtained during the period of high prices, and who 
doubtless in many instances have found it no longer worth retaining. 

*^73“4-—The year was on the whole not favourable for the crops. 
During June and July there was an almost total failure of rain. In August 
and until October rain fell in abundance, but the late rain was also deficient. 

1874- 5.— Notwithstanding that the year had been a favourable one for 

agriculture and the harvest good, ragi, the principal food of four-fifths of 

the inhabitants, was dearer. On the other hand the price of rice and the 

minor pulses was somewhat lower. 

1875- 6.—A rainfall only half that of the previous year, and tw’o-thirds 
the average of the past five years, seriously affected the outturn of crop. 
'Fo make matters worse, this short rainfall was in many places unseason¬ 
able. The south-west monsoon gave nineteen inches, while the north-east 
) ielded only tu\) inches. Tlie eastern Districts, which are to a certain extent 
dependent on the north-east monsoon rains for a good harvest, suffered 
more than the westerly Districts, where moderate crops were harvested. 
I'he price of food grains ruled high. I'he great rise in tlic price of the 
staple food of the Province pressed heavily on the poorer labouring classes. 
Owing to want of fodder and scarcity of water, the loss among agricultural 
stock was very great. 

1876- 7.—The year marked the commencement of a famine unparalleled 
in the annals of the Province. Though there was a fair average rainfall 
during June, the sowing ^season, it became capricious and most scanty as 
the year advanced. The north-east monsoon wholly failed. Jn lieu of the 
twelve to tiftcen inches usual in September and October, one inch was 
registered at Bangalore in the first week of September, another inch after 
an interval of two weeks, and again half an inch after a further interval of 
lour weeks. The result was that the dry crops died on the ground after 
they were half or tlirec-quarters grown ; and the tanks were deprived of 
their water-supply, on which alone the spring paddy crops depended. The 
failure of the north-east monsoon completed the destruction to the extent of 
80 per cent, of kharif crops in all Districts. Tumkur District suffered the 
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heaviest loss, but was closely followed by Bangalore and Chit.ildroog. 
Kolar and Kadur held an intermediate position. Hassan and Mysore 
failed but slightly, and Shimoga was almost untouched. No measures of 
relief would have been of avail to meet the grave crisis with which the 
administration had to deal, had it not been for the ready means affor/led by 
the Madras Railway for importing grain into the country. From Bangalore 
the grain thus imported was transported by bullock carts to every part of 
the Province, as well as to certain portions of Bellary lying adjacent to the 
Kolar and Tumkur Districts. 

The subjoined table gives the market rates (lbs. per rupee), at which 
rice (of the second sort) and ragi (the staple grain) were scfiing on the 31st 
March 1877 in the several Districts as compared with the average prices 
in the year 1873-4 
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1877-S.—The year will be ever memorable in the annals of Mysore as 
that in which the great famine, which had been growing in intensity since 
the light monsoon of 1S75, reached its height. Karly in the season, good, 
and almost general, rain fell. The prospect of a good monsoon and 
plentiful harvest, though it could not bring material relief in easing prices, 
afforded employment and encouraged drooping spirits. llut the promise 
was not fulfilled. June, July and August passed away without the rain 
that was essential to the very life of the people. Distress increased rapidly 
and in alarming proportions. Prices rose to such a pitch that in some 
places in July only seven and eight pounds of grain were sold for a rupee ; 
indeed grave fears were entertained in Chitaldroog that it would soon be 
impossible to get grain at all. In September there happily occurred a most 
welcome change in the character of the season. The long-prayed for rain 
came copiously. Prospects brightened, agriculture quickened, and prices 
fell. The tanks, though sorely tried by the sudden and heavy fall of rain 
after the long-continued drought had dried and cracked the soil of their 
banks, filled and enabled extensive ,sowings to be made for the Vaisakh or 
late paddy harvest. The rain, however, wus too heavy for some crops, and 
all anxiety was not yet at an end. Especially in the Nagar Division, where 
javari is very extensively grown, the excessive moisture when the crops 
were coming into ear caused the grain to rot and sprout as it stood. Field 
upon field of the most promising and luxuriant corn were damaged beyond 
all hope of recovery, and the necessity of continuing relief until another 
harvest should relieve the pressure was soon recognized. The last month 
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of the year saw a new cause of great anxiety in vast flights of locusts, 
an evil that appeared the greater as it was so entirely new and unexpected. 
Less damage was done by them than the most sanguine could at their first 
appearance have hoped for, and a good Vaisakh harvest ushered in return¬ 
ing prtsperity. 

1878-9.—Most providentially the season w'as exceptionally favourable, 
and though there were not wanting causes for serious anxiety, the crops, 
particularly the rice and ragi crops, on which the agricultural prosperity of 
the country mainly depends, were most bountiful. Although the rainfall 
was slightly les^s than that gauged in 1877 h was much more seasonably 
distributed, and did not, as in the end of 1877, cause damage by copious 
but untimely fall. A plentiful harvest soon effected a most welcome fall 
in prices, especially in the prices of food-grains consumed by the people, 
which were sold at rates within the reach of the poor. The population was 
thus relieved from the stress of famine and enabled to return to ordinary 
occupations and again be self-supporting. At the same time prices of 
agricultural produce did not fall to the low level at which they used to 
stand, and the agricultural classes reaped the double blessing of large 
crops and good prices. Live stock, which had been greatly reduced during 
the past few years, began to recover in numbers, and whether it was from 
the rich and abundant pasture everywhere procurable, or from other 
causes, is not known, but the fecundity of the cattle was most remark¬ 
able. 

■ 1879-80.—The rainfall in tracts other than the Malnad was less than 
what was gauged in the year previous, but the crops in general throve well 
notwithstanding. The cereals were all over the Province good, and in 
some Districts ragi, ballar and horse-gram turned out remarkably well. 
The only crops that suffered slightly were paddy in the Kolar and Hassan 
Districts depenSent on tank irrigation, and supari in the Malnad tracts, 
where a very heavy fall of rain produced the rot disease. The prices of 
agricultural produce fell in the year almost to the level at wdiich they 
generally stood prior to the fiiminc. 

18S0-1. —Just at the beginning of the ragi harvest, when but little was cut 
and the bulk of this most important crop was all but ripe, a great part of 
the State was visited by a storm of wind and rain of unusual severity, 
which did very considerable damage to the crops, and was the cause, 
moreover, of the breaching of a number of irrigation tanks. This was 
perhaps the only untoward event in an otherwise exceptionally favourable 
season, and but for that misfortune the harvest would have been singularly 
bountiful in every part of the Proviiidc, except the Kolar District, which 
alone did not participate fully in the plentiful and seasonably distributed 
rainfall. As it was, however, the outturn of the harx est xvas well above the 
average, and the prices of food-grains were low in proportion. 

1881-5.—In iSSi the rainfall was very poor, and the failure of the 
south-west monsoon gave room for apprehensions of distress, which, how¬ 
ever, was happily averted by a good fall of rain in the latter part of the year. 
In 1882 and 1883 the rainfall was fair, but again in 18S4 the south-west 
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monsoon was a failure more or less throughout the greater part of the 
Districts of Tumkur, Chitaldroog, Bangalore, Kolar and Mysore. In the 
Mysore District, except in a few taliiqs, nearly the whole of the early crop 
was lost; the later and more important dry crop throughout the whole of 
the affected area was in a precarious condition ; cattle began to suffer from 
want of fodder, and prices showed a tendency to rise. The north-east 
monsoon, however, proved favourable, and was sufficient to save a portion 
of the standing crops, though insufficient to fill the tanks or to allow of 
more than one-half of the usual amount of wet cultivation under them. 
The dry crops in the north-eastern and eastern Districts yielded only a 
harvest which varied from a quarter to a half of the usual average. On 
the whole, a harvest sufficient to avert immediate distress was secured. In 
1885, again, the unfavourable conditions of the first half of 1884 repeated 
themselves in a more aggravated form. The south-west monsoon began 
very well in May and continued to promise fair during that month and 
June. In July, however, it show'ed signs of failing, and as the season 
advanced, the drought became greater and more general till about the end 
of September. The rain which then fell was extremely scanty. The dry 
crops began to wither from the long-continued drought. The early croj)s 
were entirely lost in parts of Mysore, Chitaldroog and Tumkur. In parts 
of Kolar and the Maiddn portions of Kadur the early rains were so scanty 
as not to allow of sowings to the usual extent. The tanks everywhere were 
empty, and no Kartik wet cultivation was carried on under them ; aiul even 
in the Malnad the rains were insufficient for the paddy crops. In Maiddn 
taluqs the springs rapidly dried up, and much difficulty was experienced 
as regards drinking water. Fodder for cattle became scarce. Brices began 
to rise. At this crisis plentiful showers fell all over the Province and 
dispelled all cause for anxiety. 

1886-91.—The rainfall in 1886 was abundant and above the average. 
In 1887 it was generally fair, but the south-west monsoon was a partial 
failure in greater part of the Districts of Chitaldroog, Mysore and Hassan. 
In 1888 the average rainfall was somewhat below the mark, and the Mysore 
District suffered the most. The season of 1889 was one of general 
prosperity. Good crops were harvested throughout the country, and 
towiirds the end of the year, owing to the apprehended scarcity in some of 
the neighbouring Districts of Madras, there was a large export of grains. 
The rainfall in 1890 was below the average. In the Ilassan, Shimoga and 
Kadur Districts the lall was scantier than in thej previous year, while in the 
Bangalore District it was unseasonable. In the Mysore District the mungdr 
crop was saved by the early north east monsoon, but in the Kolar District 
there was a general failure of the Kartika crop. In Chitaldroog and Tum¬ 
kur the fall was on the whole timely and fairly sufficient for agricultural 
operations. 

1891-2.—Though a year of serious famine in most parts of Southern 
India, in Mysore it was happily a year of only moderate agricultural 
disturbance, though the unsatisfactory state of the usual monsoon seasons 
gave cause for anxiety towards the latter part of the year. The Kar rains 
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as well as the south-west and north-east monsoon rains were almost every¬ 
where below the average. 

1892-3.—The year was one of agricultural prosperity. The rains were 
seasonable, and the total quantity of rainfall in all the Districts was on the 
whole 4jreater than in the previous year, although in certain isolated tracts 
of the Tumkur District and in Arsikcre and Chanraypatna of the Hassan 
District wet cultivation suffered slightly from insufficient and scanty rain. 
In the Malnad taluqs the rains were excessive and slightly damaged the 
supari crop. On the whole the good rainfall served to relieve the tension in 
the market and to lower the prices of the principal food-grains, rice and 
ragi in particular, in all the Districts. 
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Under the Early Hindu Rulers 

Regarding the ancient forms of government some information may 
be gathered from inscriptions, but not in much detai). The earliest 
are the Edicts of Asoka discovered by me, in which we find the 
Ayaputa or Prince in charge of a provincial government, assisted by 
viahdmdtras. As J)r. Biihlcr remarks, the position of a prince, sent 
out as a viceroy, was probably not an independent one. The distrust 
and the jealousy of the father and sovereign no doubt surrounded him 
with high officials, possessing almost, if not quite, the same powers, in 
(’^rde: to watch, and, if necessary, to check him.’’ The prince and the 
mahdmatras issue their orders to the mahimatras of Lsila, which 
possibly represents Sidda in Siddapura, where the inscriptions were 
found. As to the functions of the mahamatras we have the following 
statements in the seventh and eighth Pillar Edicts :—“ I have also 
appointed dhainma-mahamatras whose duty it is to occupy themselves 
with all matters of charity, and their duties extend to men of all 
creeds, whether ascetics or householders. . . The mahamatras will deal 
with the various classes in accordance with their several requirements. 
But the dhamma-mahdmatras will occupy themselves both with those, 
and with all others.” They were, in short, high superintending officials, 
whose duty it was to see that the King’s orders and wishes were carried 
out. The official formula, in addressing the subordinate authorities, 
began by wishing them health, and went on to say “the Beloved of the 
(xods (that is, the King) commands thus.” The edicts were written 
out by a lipikara or scribe, a representative no doubt of the army of 
clerks attached to all public offices, and his making use in one place 
of Kharoshti chacactens, which are met with only in the extreme north¬ 
west of the Punjab, seems to imply that the office hands were liable to 
transfer to very distantly remow^d stations. 

The next inscriptions in point ^3f date arc those of Sdtakarni. He, 
in making his grant, conveys his orders to the mahdvalabham rajjukam. 
The rajjukas w^ere officials who are frequently mentioned in Asoka’s 
edicts.^ ]>. Biihler has shown that rajjuka literally means “the holder 

^ In the 7th and 8th Pillar Edicts he says :—“1 have appointed numerous (officers) 
over the people, each having liis own jurisdiction, that they may spread abroad my 
instructions, and <levelop (my wishes). 1 have also appointed rajjukas over hundreds 
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of the rope,” ^ that is, his proper duty was the measurement of the fields 
with a view to the revenue settlement. And it is curious to learn that 
this title is represented by the modern sheristadar, a corruption of the 
Persian sari rishia ddr^ he who holds the end of the rope.® The 
sheristadar is generally the chief native official in a Commissioner’s or 
Collector’s office (and popularly supposed, in another sense, to be the 
one who pulls the strings). In the taluqs of Mysore he is next to the 
Amildar, having charge of the treasury and the revenue accounts. 
From this we may perhaps infer the standing of the rajjukas, and trace 
the identity of Indian executive appointments from the earliest to the 
latest times. 

Coming down to a later period we find the Maha Pradhdna, 
Sarvadhikari, or prime minister at the head of affairs, under the Raja 
or King, with whom was generally, when of sufficient age, associated 
the Yuva Raja, or heir-apparent to the throne; and a number of other 
mantris or counsellors assisted in the deliberations of State. Many of 
these were Maha Manrlalesvara or high nobles, the hereditary chiefs of 
principalities. The State was divided into several large provinces, 
each placed under a governor, generally styled the Dandanayaka or 
Dannayaka, who seems to have combined civil and military functions, 
and in newly acquired territories was often a senddhipati^ chamupati 
or general. He exercised control over the sdmanta or feudatory 
chiefs within his jurisdiction (the palegars of later times), whence he 
had the title of Mahd Sdmantddhipati. The title of Heggade or 
Pergade seems to have been sometimes borne by the provincial 
governors. 

For revenue matters there was a considerable body of karnams or 
revenue accountants, who were no doubt chiefly Brahmans, as at 
present. The excise appears to have been cither farmed out, or 
managed by an agent appointed by government, and is referred to 
under the different heads of hej-junka or perjunka^ that is the large 
sunka, or custom dues on the chief articles of trade, and the kirukula^ 
or miscellaneous duties on articles in which the transactions were 
small. There is often mention of another official under the name of 
odda hyavahdri and odda rdvula, whose functions are not clear, but 

f 

of thousands of living beings, and they have been ordered by me to instruct the 
faithful.” In the 4th Edict the King refers to their apiiointmenl in a singularly quaint 
manner, as follows :—“Just as, after confiding a child to a skilful nurse, a man feels 
secure, saying to himself, ‘ a skilful nurse sets herself to lake care of my child,’ so 
have I appointed these rajjukas for the happiness and prosperity of my subjects.”— 
See Ind, AnL, xviii. 9, 307 ; also Ep, lud,, II. 253, 271. 

* Zeilschrift der Deutschen Morgenldptdischeu Gcselischa/tf xlvii, 466, 

* J. Beames,/. A*. A, S., July 1895, P- 661. 
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seem to have been something like those of a commissariat agent for 
the army. 

The chief divisions of the country had each their revenue value 
affixed to their name. Thus we have invariably the Banavase Twelve 
Thousand, the Nolambavadi or Nonambavadi Thirty-two Thousand, 
and the (langavacli Ninety-six Thousand; also the Punnad Ten 
Thousand. Sometimes the numerical designation alone was used, 
without naming the country. Thus many of the oldest inscriptions 
speak of the Ninety-six I'housand, and others describe certain kings as 
ruling the Seven-and-a-half-lakh region. A similar name still survives 
in that of one of the present taluqs of Coorg, which is called the 
Ydusavirashime or the Seven Thousand country. Whether the 
reckoning has reference to the amount of revenue realized, as seems 
likely, or to extent of cultivation, or to what other denomination of 
value, is not certain. The nomenclature still lingers in parts of the 
Malnad, where I was told by an inferior native official that his juris¬ 
diction extended over fourteen villages, which constituted, according to 
the custom of the place, a Thousand country. The inscriptions of the 
Karkala rulers refer to the Kalasa country as being administered by 
three Hebbnr, each the head of a Thousand country. Smaller circles, 
called such-and-such a Seventy, frequently recur in inscriptions ; as well 
as divisions termed khampana^ 7)e»tya, 

The chief men of nads or rural circles were the gdmunda^ a word 
which, after becoming gaunda, now appears as gaiida. Their head or 
chief was the nddprabhu^ and they seem to have represented and been 
responsible for the agricultural classes, as the patjatja swdmi, pattana 
shetti or town mayor was for the mercantile and industrial classes. 

The Village Twelve ,— The constitution of the village corporation, the 
unit of the body politic, and basis of administration at all times, is thus 
graphically described by Wilks :— 

Every Indian village is, and appears always to have been, in fact, a 
separate community or republic ; the gauda or paldl is the judge and magis¬ 
trate ; the karnam or shdnbhdg is the registrar; the talari or sthaliwar, and 
the tdti, are severally the watchmen of the village and of the crops ; the 
iifrganti distributes the water of the streams or reservoirs in just proportion 
to the several fields ; the jotishya, jliisa or astrologer performs the essential 
service of announcing the seasons of seed-lime and harvest, and the 
imaginary benefit of unfolding the lucky or unlucky days and hours for all 

' An old report explains the terms thus r—A country yielding loo nishka (said to 
be pagodas) is called a shima or kshetra ; 18,000 shima form a khami)ana ; 2 khampana, 
a ventya; 33J ventya, or 33 ventya and 12,000 shima, a phanichhasana. The latter 
name is properly panichchhdsira, which means 12,000. The above scale applies it to 
a country yielding 12 crores of nishka or i>agodas. 
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the operations of farming; the smith, and carpenter, frame the rude instru¬ 
ments of husbandry, and the ruder dwelling of the farmer; the potter 
fabricates the only utensils of the village : the washerman keeps clean the 
few garments which are spun and sometimes woven in the family of the 
farmer^or purchased at the nearest market; the barber contributes to the 
cleanliness and assists in the toilet of the villagers ; the goldsmith,^ marking 
the approach of luxury, manufactures the simple ornaments with which 
they delight to bedeck their wives and their daughters : and these Twelve 
Officers, styled the Bilrabaliiti or Ayangadi, as requisite members of the 
community, recejve the compensation of their labour, either in allotments of 
land from the corporate stock, or in fees consisting of fixed proportions of 
the crop of every farmer in the village. 

In some instances the lands of a village arc cultivated in common, 
and the crop divided in the proportions of the labour contributed, but 
generally each occupant tills his own field ; the waste land is a common 
pasture for the cattle of the village; its external boundaries are as 
carefully marked as those of the richest field, and they arc maintained 
as a common right of the village, or rather the township (a term which 
more correctly describes the thing in our contem])lation), to the exclu¬ 
sion of others, with as much jealousy and rancour as the frontiers of the 
most potent kingdoms. 

Such are the primitive component parts of all the kingdoms of India. 
Their technical combination to compose districts, provinces, or princi¬ 
palities, of from ten to a hundred thousand villages, has been infinitely 
diversified at different periods by the wisdom or caprice of the chief 
ruler, or by tl^c vigour and resistance of those who, in every age, 
country, and condition, have coveted independence for themselves and 
the power to govern the greatest possible number of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures. Manu’s scheme of government recognizes none of those persons 
who, in later days, were known by the several designations of Wodeyars, 
Palegars, Zamindars, Deshayis, &c., all in their respective jurisdictions 
assuming, when they dare, the title of Raja or King. All the officers 
enumerated by Manu have, in their several scales, at different periods, 
simply acted as agents of the sovereign ; as farmers of revenue con¬ 
tracting with the sovereign for a certain sum and levying what they 
can ; as partisans or chiefs of trooys, receiving an assignment on 
revenues managed by another, or the direct management themselves, 
for the purpose of defraying the pay of the troops. In these several 
capacities they may have continued obedient to the sovereign who 
deputed them ; they may have obtained from his favour, or from his 

* In some parts of the country the goldsmith is not found included in the enumera¬ 
tion of the Twelve, his place being occupied by the poet, a less expensive member of 
the community, who frequently fills also the office of schoolmaster. 
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fears, a remission of a part of the sum to be accounted for; they may 
have rebelled and usurped the whole government, or have established 
a small independent principality, or a larger; but with regard to the 
villages or townships of which the principality is composed, they have 
appeared but in one character, viz, the government, the sovereign : a 
person exercising the sovereign authority on his own account, or by 
delegation on account of another. The interior constitution and condi¬ 
tion of each separate township remains unchanged ; no revolutions affect 
it; no conquest reaches it.^ 

It is not intended to assert that the village in our contemplation may 
not have produced the Ciesar of his little world; the rights of the 
inhabitants may have been invaded by the patel, by the palegar ruling 
over twenty, by the wodeyar ruling over thirty-three, l)y the collector 
over two hundred, or by the sovereign of twenty thousand townships ; 
each or cither of these persons may have attempted, or have succeeded, 
or ha\ e failed, in persuading or forcing an augmentation of the pro- 
port^’on of money or of grain paid by the township to the State ; but 
conquests, usurpations, or revolutions, considered as such, have 
absolutely no influence on its condition. The conqueror, or usurper, 
directly or through his agents, addresses himself as sovereign, or 
representative of the sovereign, to the head of the township ; its officers, 
its boundaries, and the whole frame of its interior management remain 
unalterably the same ; and it is of importance to remember that every 
State in India is a congeries of these little republics.*^ 

Revenue System ,—The adjustment and mode of realizing the land 
revenue was the great, or almost the only, problem of civil government 
which formed the subject of legislation under the various dynasties of 
native rulers, and in this branch of the administration alone, therefore, 
are any regulations referred to as emanating from the ancient rulers. 

With reference to the land settlement of the Kadamba kingdom, the 
following particulars are given in a report by Mr. > 1 . Stokes. 

Kadamba Raya w'ith Gopa mantri and Naga Deva Karnika caused 


* Every village, with its twelve Ayangadis as they, are called, is a kind of little 
republic, with the palel at the head of it; and India is a mass of such republics. 
The inhabitants, during war, look chiefl^^ to their own jiatel. They give themselves 
no trouble about the breaking up and division of kingdoms ; while the village remains 
entire, they care not to what power it is transferred, wherev er it goes the internal 
management remains unaltered ; the jjatel is still the collector and magistrate and 
head farmer. From the age of Menu until this day, the settlements have been made 
either with or through the patel .—Report by Lieut,-Cot, Mttnro, 

® The Village Community of India exhibits resemblances to the Teutonic Township 
which are much too strong and numerous to be accidental, observes Sir H. S. Maine, 
whose works on this subject are of great interest. 
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to be measured,* between Nagara khanda and Varada khanda (Shi- 
karpur and Sorab talu(]s), all the land within the limits of each village 
that had been or was fit to be cultivated, and marked its boundaries by 
stones. In the year Kilaka, Sal. 90 (a.d. 168) Gopa mantri made the 
bijavan and assessment as follows :— One grain from each of the nava 
dhdnya^ or nine kinds of produce (paddy, wheat, hesaru, uddu, kadale, 
jola, avare, togari, and ellu), being taken to form one nishka, 10 nishka 
were called a phala or navtakku ; 64 phala, a mana ; 20 mana, a kolaga ; 
20 kolaga, a khandaga. Jiut in some places 40 or 60 kolaga formed a 
khandaga. 

For watered land of the best quality, namely, black soil near a river 
or mountain, red soil, or black mixed with yellow and containing springs, 
there were three rates,—18, 2 t and 9 1 (pagodas per khandaga). Black 
land, suitable for wheat and kadale, paid i j)agoda for every 9?; mana of 
seed, ^^’atcred land of white soil mixed with sand, near a hill, paid 7 
pagodas for every khandaga. Similar land near a river paid 5^. White 
or red land watered by a well, paid 9 pagodas per khandaga. 

A garden containing areca nut, cocoanut, plantains, limes and citrons 
was called ayama, and was measured with a rod iS lengths {meftit) of a 
man’s foot, measured so as to take in also half the right foot at the 
beginning and half the left foot at the end.* This rod was called mana 
danda. In the square of such a rod might be planted 3 areca-nut trees, 
with cocoanuts intermixed; and for a 1,000 such squares the king’s 
share was 7 pagodas, the other productions being included in the assess¬ 
ment. Of a garden containing vines, sugar-cane, date.s, betel-leaf, cocoa- 
nut, mango, jacTc, sampige, ashoka malagi, jessamin and such choice 
plants, together with areca nut, the produce might be estimated at 25 
pagodas, and one-third of this was the king’s share. In two of the above 
rods 3 cocoanut-trees might be planted, and the king’s share was half a 
nishka and 5 nuts on 10 trees. 

Of the assessment under the Hoysala kings the same document says : 
—Under them each cultivator paid to the king one iron ht/a or bar 
(? ploughshare). This was dropped into a well of quicksilver in the temple 
of Padmavati at Humcha.and became gold. Hence the word ^uta 
came to be applied to a ryot, and the money paid by him is still called 
kulavana. In the time of the Vijayaftagar kings, it is added, the well 
dried up, and the iron ploughshare was commuted for a payment of one 
pagoda for every plough. {See p. 339.) 

' With a line of six biihn—each bahu Ijeing two cubits—at either extremity and in 

e middle, for both length and breadth, and the mean of the three measurements 
aken for each. 

2 The rod used was me.asured by the feet of Dharadwaja Ilaritika (perhaps a guru). 
This corresponds with Sivappa Nayak’s standard for the daya. See farther on. 

P P 
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Under the Vijayanagar Sozwreipts. 

For the later system of government, under the Vijayanagar empire 
and the governments which succeeded it in the north of Mysore, the 
following particulars, greatly condensed, have been taken froin the 
Mackenzie MSS. 

It appears that in the time of Krishna Raya and Achyuta Raya the 
revenues of the Vijayanagar State were first reduced to a regular form, 
checked by ordinances, and a system of accounts and management 
introduced, calculated to improve the revenue of the empire gradually 
in yearly amount without distressing the inhabitants.' 

In the course of their conquests the kings of Vijayanagar reinstated 
some of the original rdjas in their ancient possessions on submitting to 
be tributary vassals to them as superior lords. They also appointed 
some of their own slaves and servants, recommended by their fidelity 
and abilities, to manage tracts of uncultivated waste country, with 
instructions to clear away the jungles and to bring the lands into 
culture, with a view of increasing population, the wealth of the State, 
and the prosperity of the land by good management. By the royal 
commands, these governors formed many Pdlyams or Pdkpats, and new 
establishments, cleared away the jungle, and recovered the country 
from the robbers and lawless banditti who infested it, and from the 
wild people of the hills. Those who established Pdlyams under these 
sovereigns were distinguished by the title of Pdks^ars (polygars). 

^V"hen they had thus settled these Palegars, and appointed various 
other officers for the management of these woodland countries, they 
then formed regulations to improve the revenue, and published the 
Rayarekas, which fixed the settlement of the revenues, the boundaries, 
duties and customs, and made ordinances for all other affairs. These 
were transmitted to the headmen of the towns and nads for preservation 
as records of this settlement, for reference on future emergencies, or 
disputes about revenues, boundaries, &c. At the same time, landmarks 
and stones, inscribed with writings or with symbols, were erected on 
the boundaries even of every little village. Vnto our times the custom 

* The empire at this jx;riocl had acpiired ils uiniost extent, hy the reduction of 
several extensive provinces, particularly the northern districts, which increased its 
revenues in their reign to 8i crores of yVvakoii chakras or j>agodas ; this increase of 
revenue and territory, it would appear, suggested the expediency of a more general 
and comprehensive system, better adapted to the various tribes and nations now 
reduced to one common sway. 

The system of letting out the lan<ls in perjictuity, as npjiears in some instances, 
prevailed sometime previous, in the reign of Harihara Raya, and perhaps existed 
long before. 
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generally prevailed in the Bala Ghat of referring to the Rdyar^kas when 
any doubts occurred on these points. 

The words Atthavanc and Sima mdlam were applied to the Revenue 
department. The Military branch was called Kandachar. The fol¬ 
lowing terms were also used in the management:— 


Karnataka ancient i Corresponding _ 

names. ■ Musalman names. Meaning. 


Sima 

. Mulk . 

(jreat Division or Province. 

Gadi 

Taluq . 

District. 

Hdbali, hobli 

Taraf . 

.Subdivisijjn or inferior district. 

lialli 

. ! Ciaam. 

Ancient village. 

Kaluhalli . 

. Majara 

New’ additional village. 

Aramanc . 

. Iluziir or Mahal 

Presence or Palace. 

Samsthan . 

. Uiyasat, Sarkai 

The Government. 

Umbalikc . 
Bhalavrilli 
Srulriyam , 

. Jaspr • 

1 

Rent-free estates, granted as a gift. 

Lands given away to Brahmans. 

Lands granlerl in perpetuity, for which the 
projuietors receive a yearly money rent from 
the occupiers. 

Agraharam 

lirahmadayam, 

. : Inam . 

1 

> Dands or villages granted in charity, generally 
to Brahmans ; or free gift. 

Devadayam 

. i 

Shares of the crop given to Brahmans. 


The following offices were hereditary, and established in all towns 
and villages, under the general name of A'yagar in Canarese and Bara 
Baluti in Hindustani:— 


1. Shiinbluig, accountant. 

2. (laiula, headman. 

3. Kammara, ironsmith. 

4. Badagi, carj^enter. 

5. Agasa, washerman. 

6. Panchangi, calcmlar. 


7. Nayinda, barber. 

8. Mdiliga, shoemaker. 

9. Akasale, goldsmith. 

10. Talari, watchman of the village. 

11. Nirganti, watchman of the tanks, 

12. Kumbara, potmaker. 


The A'yagdr depended on the financial or revenue branch. The 
ryots gave them a share^ called nijdyain and ardhdyam, of the crop 
produced in their village; these were for each kapila, bed, kandi or 
putti, varying according to regulations established anciently in different 
parganas. The nijayam above the Ghats was 4 seers or measures of 
grain, and the ardhayam 2. Mdnyams or privileged lands were also 
allowed to the A'yagar, for which they regularly paid the jodi^ a small 
tax from which none of these official hereditary estates were exempt 
except the Panchangi. 


To the Shdnbh 6 gy as accountant of the village, the ryots paid the full 

P P 2 
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iiyam. If he had a share of any charity lands from the inhabitants or from 
the Sarkar, he paid the jddi to Government: to him and to the head gauda 
the inferior classes rendered their rents or shares of the revenue. 

The duty of the Gauda was to see that the farmers cultivated the land 
for the kandc\ya 7 n or rent agreed on in the jaitidbandi or annual settlement; 
to collect the revenue composed of the different branches, duties, &c., and 
to pay it to the proprietors of the districts according to the kist or agree¬ 
ment ; to adjust all accounts relating to these at the end of the year ; and 
then to settle the rent of the ensuing year according to the estimate made 
by the Amildar by order of the Government. lUit in adjusting these 
concerns it frequently happened that, the ryots having no access to people 
in the higher offices, parcels of lands were unaccounted for, and their 
produce clandestinely secreted by the gaudas and shdnblidgs, which they 
collusively divided among themselves.* 

The Kauitndr or ironsmith, and Jiada^i or carpenter, had to supply the 
ryots with ploughs and other implements of husbandry without taking any 
price for the same. If a ryot wanted to build a house, he must then pay 
some consideration to these artificers ; but they paid nothing for the public 
•duty, such as ploughs, buckets, &c., for which the horcdinllu and mum- 
katta were assigned.^ 

The Aji^^asa or washerman, and Kdyinda or barber, must wash and shave 
gratis for all the ryots of a village ; the latter also dressed wounds and 
performed other surgical operations—for this they received hore-hullu and 
mura-batta. When the washerman delivered the cloths after washing, he 
received provision sufficient for one day. The washerman paid annually 
some money to the Sarkar for the rent of the drying-ground. 

The duties of the Panchdui^i (always a Brahman) were to mark the 
proper times for sowing the great and small grains in their ^ right season ; 
also to declare from the calendar the fortunate time for commencing any 
new undertaking. This Brahman also officiated as priest, to perform the 
ceremonies of funerals and marriages according to the laws. He must 
daily attend the headman of the village, and from his calendar read off the 
day of the week, month and year, the predominant signs and constellations, 
&c. For these duties he collected the hore-hullu and mura-batta. 

The Mddiga or chuckler, furnished shoes, ropes, leather buckets, and 

* The clandestine embezzlements hai)pened from the following causes :—From the 
Gaiula and Shanbhdg taking advantage of the timidity of the ryots, who were afraid 
to discover the frauds of people under whose contrc)! they had lived time out of mind, 
their offices going from father to son. The ryots were so very timid that they were 
even alarmed to see the peons of the SiirU,ir.—The Gaudas having full authority to 
settle the revenue of the village, and the ryots generally reejuiring extension of time, 
particularly when the Sarkar augmented the rent of a village, these gaudas had it in 
their power to distress tho.se who displeased them by overrating their proportions and 
selling their effects and cattle at a reduced valuation, and thus utterly ruining those to 
whom they entertained a grudge. The ryots for these reasons endeavoured to 
preserve a good understanding with these officers, that they might not be cxjx>sed to 
extraordinary impositions. 

* Hore-hullu seems to be a bundle of straw : Mura-batta^ some portion of grain. 
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other little necessaries for cultivation, for which he was entitled to the dyam, 
hore-hullu and mura-batta. 

The duty of the Akasdlc or goldsmith was to measure the songiiru or 
half-share of the crop wliich the ryots paid to the Sarkar, and to shrofif the 
mon^ collected in the village in payment of the revenue. For any other 
work done by him he might take payment, but for these the hore-hullu and 
mura-batta were his perquisites. 

The Taldri was the police officer or kotwal of the inferior villages. 
Besides the nij.iyam and ardhdyam, and the manyams allowed for their 
maintenance tg encourage them to a due performance of their duties, the 
ryots privately bribed them with ragi, vegetables and conks ij) in the harvest 
time, to conciliate their favour and protect themselves from certain 
inconveniences, such as being forcibly delivered over to travellers to carry 
burdens to the next stage, &c. The appropriate duty of the Taldri also 
was to watch over the safety of the village, and to be ready to provide 
forage and conveniences for those employed by the Sarkar. He was 
responsible for all things stolen within the enclosure of his village : what¬ 
ever was lost or stolen on the highways, or without the precincts of the town, 
was to be recovered or accounted for by the Kdvalgars. People of all 
castes were employed in this station, except in the Chitaldroog country, 
where only the Boyis or Bedars acted in this capacity. 

The Nirganti's duty was to attend to the tanks and to shut up, when 
necessary, their sluices or tubus with the stoi)[)ers usually fitted for this 
purpose ; in the winter time he must watch carefully on the banks of the 
tanks to preserve the water. It was his appropriate duty to divide among 
the ryots of the village what water was requisite for the production of the 
crop ; when the water diminished, he rendered account thereof to the 
managers, lest^he be suspected of disposing of it clandestinely. For these 
duties he received horc;hullu and mura-batta. 

The Kuvibdra or pot-makers were not stationed in every village, one or 
two being generally sufficient for a hdbli or taraf ; he furnished pots for all 
the ryots of his taraf, and was entitled to dyam in an equal proportion as 
the other A'yagdr. For liberty of exposing his wares for sale to travellers in 
the markets he paid chakni-kanikc to the Sarkar. 

The above tw’elve were the village servants; their offices w’ere 
hereditary, going from fiuher to son ; and they were authorized to sell 
or mortgage their office when in distress. 

From 10 to 40 villages w^ere called a Hbbli or Taiaf, and from 4 
to 10 of these constituted a Gadi^ called pargana in the Northern 
Sarkars. From 10 to 20 of these gadis, annexed to a kasha or capital 
towui, constituted a Sima or country; a name in latter times applied 
to provinces of considerable extent, in like manner as the Ndds more 
anciently. The chief officer of a gadi was the Parpattegar, at present 
an Amildar; of a hdbli, the Nadiga; of a village, the Gauda, in whose 
absence the Shanbhdg was the chief. The chief Governor or magistrate 
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of a Sima was an officer of great consideration, distinguished by 
particular titles, applicable to circumstances under the several States. 

The Sarvddhikdri or Atthavaije Pdifaftegar, the chief director of 
the Revenue, arranged the forms of accounts, and issued all orders 
relating to that Department, and for the improvement or increase of the 
collections j but he could do nothing, even in the most trivial matters, 
without the Raja’s knowledge and permission. In his office the renters 
of villages settled their accounts. In the time of the Chitaldroog rulers, 
the chief managers employed the gauejas to direct the cultivation of the 
lands, and the revenue was collected by the nadiga appointed for the 
hdbli from the Aramane or Palace: the nadiga, at the end of the year, 
accompanied by some of the principal Desasts or inhabitants, went to 
the office of the Atthavane to clear the accounts of the preceding year, 
according to the settlement or agreements made in the beginning of 
the year. These customs were obser\'cd by all the Carnatic Palegars 
above the Ghats. The gaudas collected the rent from the ryots 
according to the settlement of the Auhavane office, and paid it in to the 
l^arpatti appointed by (lovernment. If the managers of the Atthavane 
found it necessary to introduce any new regulation, after stating the 
same to the Raja and obtaining his consent, they transmitted orders 
under the royal signature and seal to the Parpattegars of the districts 
for execution. 

The land refit consisted of that for land sown with one kojaga of 
seed, at rates equal to from 3 to 10 Kanthiraya pagodas according to 
the nature of the soil. Land watered by kapiles was let for a money 
rent; but for lands cultivated with paddy by means of tanks, the 
songaru, or one-half of the crop, was generally required, without any 
• money, though in some districts the ryots rendered fnuguru, or one- 
third of the produce, with 2 or 3 pagodas in money for each plough. 
AVaste lands were let to strangers at first for small sums (called bhumula 
guita or kola gutta) for a term of years, according to agreement, after 
which they were annexed to the cultivated tracts and brought under the 
same management. 

Gardens and plantations were numerous in the districts of Madgiri, 
Sira, Banavar, Chanraypatna, Nagar, and in those adjacent to Seringa- 
patam, from the collections of whJcli (called dgram) the Government 
derived a considerable revenue. In the Mysore country great quantities 
of areca-nut, and cocoanut; and in Nagar, pepper and other kinds of 
spices were cultivated in these plantations. These gardens were con¬ 
sidered as belonging to the wet land, or nirdmri, for which the 
Government collected the rents in some cases from the soil, and in others 
from a share of the produce. 'Phese regulations appear to have been 
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established of old, so far as 1,000 years ago, as observed in some 
inscriptions in the Banavar district. 

Besides the land rent, there were several heads of customs, duties, 
taxes, <S:c., which the nddigas (or tarafdars) collected from the different 
trades. The inhabitants were divided into three classes—Jirayati, Bagair 
Jirayati and Khushbash. They/nyvi//were those who cultivated the 
soil; Bagair Jirayati those from whom the Government derived revenue 
by other means. The Khushbash were those who led a free life, the 
servants of thtj Sarkar and others, who were exempted from paying any 
revenue or taxes. 

I'he revenue derived from the Bagair Jirdyati yearly for the privilege 
of exercising their trades, for rent of the houses {ma 7 ie gutta\ &c., 
according to their stations, was carried to account in the revenue lists 
under the head of manc-bdb. The duties paid by the shopkeepers in 
towns and villages, exclusive of the customs at the several places or 
kattes where goods were exported and imported, were included in angadi 
gutfa. The A'yagar and others who enjoyed lands in conse(iuence of 
their offices or gifts, in some places accounted for one-third or one-eighth 
of the produce to the Sarkar, according to the usual custom of these 
places; this was carried to account under the head of Jodi and matie- 
gdfiihe. In the countries about Seringapatam and Chitaldroog, the 
toddy of the ichalu or country date was used for distillation, there being 
few palmyras : the palan(]iiin-bearers, or caste of Bestars, also made 
arrack from sugar, the ippe flower, and some from the bark of a tree ; 
these people, for permission to sell this spirituous liquor, paid a certain 
revenue to Government, called kallali. 

In the Sufikam or customs, there were three different heads. 
Customs on goods imported to be sold at one place were called sthald- 
ddyam ; customs taken for goods in transit through a district were called 
7 ndrgdddyam ; customs taken for goods exported to foreign countries 
were called mdmuldddyam. Under these heads the land customs were 
collected at the different katks or custom-houses. All kinds of goods, 
even firewood and straw, paid these duties, excepting glass rings, brass 
pots and soap balls. There were no particular regulations for the rates 
of collection of land customs ; the Ciovernment farmed out the kattes to 
renters, who took various measures frequently for increasing the perqui¬ 
sites of their respective chaukis at the expense of others. For instance, 
they advanced money to some of the merchants, requiring only one-half 
the duty which was paid by others, thus encouraging them to come by 
their kattes, where they paid reduced customs, with a view of inducing 
others to follow the same route. It is impossible to fix on any certain 
rate in collecting customs on goods imported. When one farmer 
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demanded lo pagodas for loo loads, another took only 2 pagodas, and 
their rates widely differed as collected in various places. These farmers, 
from the collections of the customs on different descriptions of goods and 
trades, paid the amount of the agreed rent to the Sarkar, reserving the 
profits, which were more or less considerable according to circumstances. 

The butchers, for liberty of purchasing sheep at the first price from the 
country and selling them in the markets for a certain profit, paid yearly a tax 
called kasdyi-gutta^ which was carried to account in the settlement of the 
jamdbandi. The washermen, for liberty to wash and bleach.their cloths on 
the banks of rivers, tanks, &c., paid the tax ubbegutta. In the winter season, 
a certain class employed themselves in collecting black sand and earth in 
channels from the hills, from which they smelted iron used for agricultural 
and other uses. This ore was smelted in a kind of furnace or large fire-stand 
called homtjuiL For permission of cutting down wood for cliarcoal and for 
digging the ore they paid a yearly revenue called homhi gutta^ proportioned 
10 the quantity of iron made in the district. 

The fvurubas or weavers of kamblis, and the Juliiys or manufacturers of 
cotton cloth, for liberty to sell their goods lo the merchants, paid to the 
trovernment a duty for each loom, rated according to the quantity of the 
manufacture, which formed a separate branch of the revenue called jakdyati. 
The weavers paid no duties to the land customers for the goods they disposed 
of in their own villages ; but the merchants who transported the cloths from 
one place to another must first pay the customs previous to exportation. 
The weavers generally preferred disposing of their goods to the merchants 
of their own place. In some places the weavers paid a trifling tax, called 
kaddivaram, to the collectors of the sunka. I'or the privilege of making oil, 
the oilmakers*paid yearly a rent for their ganas or mills for 

grinding oil-seeds ; for this the Sarkar jjrovided a great tree for the mill and 
a place to erect it on ; and none other was permitted to manufacture oil in 
the village except him who paid this rent. 

The Government used to appoint some aged men of the several inferior 
classes to be the heads of their respective castes, and to administer justice. 
These Headmen, on any complaint against their people, should investigate 
it and fine them if guilty, adjudging the fine or punishment proportioned 
according to the law and the nature of the case. For instance, a husband 
convicting his wife of adultery, was allowed to sell her to another man, but 
of his own caste, and receive the price for his use.* These Headmen 
employed Ddsaris as subordinate officers to minister in religious ceremonies 

« 

* An instance of this kind occurred at I larihar, says the writer, when we were in 
that neighbourhood in 1800; a Brahman among many other fugitives from the seal of 
war in the Savanur country, then overrun l)y Duiulia and the contending jiarties, 
offered his wife for sale, because the unfortunate woman had been vit)lated ; but the 
Brahmans of Harihar, though at first of ojnnion that she ought to be sold as a slave, 
on further consideration, and consulting with more enlightened jKTsons, found that as 
her misfortune had been involuntary, :t might be ex])iated by penance and a pecuniary 
mulct to the offended law. 
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among the inferior castes. Previous to the ceremonies commencing, the 
customary duty or gratuity was given to this minister of religion, and they 
were then at liberty to proceed with the festival, whether of marriage or any 
other occasion. But if the parties neglected the established presents, the 
Dilsanis returned to their houses in displeasure and no other Dasaris would 
perform the office, as they would be liable to punishment for interfering. By 
these means the Headmen collected fines, perquisites and presents from their 
castes, from which they paid an annual tax to the Government. This branch 
of custom was called samaydchdram and was taken credit for in the jamd- 
bandi accounts. 

As the Madiga or chucklcr had a greater dyam or allowance than the 
other A'yagdr, and that besides when he supplied ropes and leather for the 
use of the gardens they paid him a quantity of grain proportioned to the 
produce, he therefore paid jdti-mdjiyiim^ a higher tax than the other village 
officers, and the Sarkar people presented him with a coarse cloth at the time 
of settlement yearly. In some places it was customary, if the chucklcr was 
not aide to pay the jdti-mdnyam, that the Sarkar assumed his allowances 
and share of the crop, and giving him one-half of his perquisites, the rest 
was included in the government rental. He must be always ready to serve 
and obey the orders of the Sarkar officers; and the villagers generally 
employed the chucklcr to show the roads to travellers, and can*}* letters from 
their village to the next stage. Besides the dyams already mentioned, the 
chucklcrs in many places had inam or free gift lands, for which they paid 
some gratuity to the Sarkar. 

The people who extracted salt from the soil of the Sarkar lands paid a 
revenue to the Government, called uppina molla^ proportioned to the 
produce. The cow-keepers or Gollas paid hullii-banni for the liberty of 
feeding their flocks and cattle in the public lands. The Amildar of the 
district appointed one headman to collect the money arising from the duty 
of huliu-banni in different places, which was thus included in the jamdbandi. 
The jungles were let out for a certain rent, kdvali pitta or konda gutta^ to 
people who sold the grass and firewood to the inhabitants, according to the 
accounts of their kists. Those who farmed the exclusive sale of different 
articles from the Sarkar, purchased these articles at a low price and sold 
them in the market at an advanced rate; no other shopkeepers being 
permitted to interfere in this trade. From these articles altogether a 
certain revenue arose to the Sarkar, payable at the terms agreed on in the 
jamdbandi. The shroff used formerly to pay a very handsome tax to the 
Sarkar, which vvas suppressed in 1801 at Chitaldroog. 

The Jayaris were people convicted ofrmurder, who were under the ancient 
government employed as executors to put criminals to death by order of the 
magistrate. For this duty they were permitted to take one gold fanam 
from each pariah house ; their allowance is still admitted in the Chitaldroog 
country; they paid yearly 100 pagodas to Government as Jayari gutta, 
Sivdyajatnay not being certain, was the only item not included in the 
jamdbandi and estimate. It is composed of the flnes imposed for certain 
malversations or misdemeanours, and carried to account under this head. 
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The foregoing formed the heads of the several branches, called Bab, 
of revenue arising to the sovereign, of which the Jamdbandi included 
the estimated amount, which being settled, and the revenue collected 
according to the kist, the occupiers used to remit the produce into the 
general treasury, which accounts for the disbursements made by order 
in the Civil and Military establishments of the Districts. The balances 
due by the renters were carried to the next jamdbandi, under the head 
of Silsila Baki, which they collected from the renters with the next 
year’s rent. The Rajas and many of the other governors, even Haidar, 
used to remit the charge of repairs of tanks. 

For the improvement of the revenue, the following methods were 
generally obser\’ed:— 

The Government advanced money to the ryot who ploughed one vokkala 
with one plough, to enable him to provide cattle, instruments of tillage and 
othor means to bring into cultivation next year three or four vokkalas of 
waste land. They also took pains to get broken tanks repaired, as well 
as the channels that conducted water to the fields ; and on the high 
grounds where channels could not be led from the tanks, they dug many 
kapile wells. 

They gave kauls^ or a sufficient surety of protection, to the head gaudas 
of the country, who used their influence to introduce such inhabitants (from 
foreign countries) as might be dissatisfied with their state at home; these 
w’ere placed in convenient situations until they were settled and acquainted 
with the management of the country, when the Sarkar gave them waste 
lands to cultivate at a reduced rate, till the expiration of a certain term, 
after which they were to pay the same rent as other ryots of the country. 

The Government also encouraged the cultivation or manufacture of 
various articles of commerce much in demand, by supplying seeds, plants, 
&c., and the first expenses; sugar, indigo, opium and other articles were 
thus cultivated by the ryots according to instructions given on this subject. 

The Government used further to make advances of money to foreign 
merchants and encouraged them to settle in new' pettas and markets, to 
which they brought scarce and valuable goods from distant countries, and 
in return exported the product of this country to places w’here they could 
be disposed of to advantage : the customs were by this means increased, 
and an additional income derived by the renters .of the new' market places. 

Some of the ancient Rdjas used to trade for their own advantage in the 
following manner :—The cattle bcl6nging to the Sarkar were employed in 
time of peace to transport the grain and other products received in the half¬ 
share of the crop from the ryots, to the market towns w'here they were sold 
at the highest price, whence a more considerable price was secured, even 
twice or thrice more than they would get in the country, by being free of 
those duties that the merchants were liable to. 

The establishments employed in the management of the Gadis were 
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on a very moderate footing. The Nddiga had no pay allotted to him 
in many cases, as he rented generally the country, and was supposed 
to derive some advantage from his district; the pay of the Parpattegar 
or Amildar was lo pagodas per month; Sheristedar, 5 pagodas; other 
writer^ from 1 -J to 3 pagodas; when the Rajas employed people to 
collect the sunkam on their own account, and accounts of this depart¬ 
ment were kept, they gave a salary to the Sunkadava of from 2 to 5 
pagodas ; the regulated pay of Auhavane or revenue peons was from 6 
to 10 Kanthiraya fanams. 

Little information could be obtained of any regular Courts of Justice 
or Judges specially appointed for that purpose under the ancient forms 
of government* Among the eight established great offices of State or 
Ashta Pradhana, we do not find any mention of a Judge ; but there 
were seven Heads of Departments under Rama Raya, as follows, 
among whom one was apparently so designated:— 

rnidhani Durga Daksha—governor of the hill forts. 

Bhila Daksha—.superintendent of tanks and lower forts, master of the pioneers and 
workmen. 

Dharnia Karta—lord of ju.stice anti superintendent of charities and alms. 

Senadhipati—cummander-iii-chief of the army. 

-superintendent of the haisebsor vakils, the Intelligence Deixirtment. 

Pura Dak.sha—suj)erintendent of towns, t\:c. 

Devasthan Alajxiti—superintendent of temples and religious buildings. 

But the jiandits may be considered as expounders of the law or 
counsellors of the Rajas, who in their own persons united the office of 
judge and legij^lator. 'Phe Palegars had courts of pancMyatiy wherein 
complaints were heard and decisions given, by five respectable persons, 
W’hence the name— faucha^ five, and ayati^ gathering. 

The I’ersian Ambassador previously quoted (j). 351) has the 
following remarks on the administration of justice and police regula¬ 
tions at Vijayanagar as he saw them in 1441, in the reign of Deva 
Raya:— 

On the right hand of the palace of the Sultan there is the divdn-khdnay 
or minister’s office, which is extremely large, and presents the appearance 
of a chihal-sniun^ or fort/-pillared hall; and in front of it there runs a 

* On this subject Sir H. S. Maine says Though the Brahminical written law 
assumes the existence of king anil judge, yet at the present moment in some of the 
Ixjst governed semi-independent Native States, there are no institutions corresponding 
to our Courts of Justice. Disputes of a civil nature are adjusted by the elders of each 
village, community, or occasionally, when they relate to land, by the functionaries 
charged with the collection t>f the prince’s revenue. Such criminal jurisdiction as is 
found consists in the inter|x>sition of the military jiower to punish breaches of the 
peace of more than ordinary gravity. What must be called criminal law is admin¬ 
istered through the arm of the soldier. — Vill, Com.^ 71. 
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raised gallery, higher than the stature of a man, thirty yards long and six 
broad, where the records are kept and the scribes are seated.' In the 
middle of the pillared hall, a eunuch, called a DamUk, sits alone upon a 
raised platform, and presides over the administration ; and below it the 
mace-bearers stand, drawn up in a row on each side. Whoever has any 
business to transact, advances between the lines of macc-bearers, offers 
some trifling present, places his face upon the ground, and standing upon 
his legs again, represents his grievance. Upon this, the Dandik issues 
orders founded upon the rules of justice prevalent in that country, and no 
other person has any power of remonstrance. When the Dandik leaves the 
chamber, several coloured umbrellas are borne before him, and trumpets are 
sounded, and on both sides of his way panegyrists pronounce benedictions 
upon him. Before he reaches the King he has to pass through seven gates, 
at which porters are seated, and as the 1 )an;lik arrives at each door, an 
umbrella is left behind, so that on reaching the seventh gate the Dandik 
enters alone. He reports upon the affairs of the State to the King, and, 
aft'jr remaining some time, returns. His residence lies beyond the palace 
of the King. 

On the left hand of the palace there is the mint. Opposite the mint is 
the office of the Prefect of the City, to which it is said 12,000 policemen are 
attached; and their ])ay, which equals each day 12,000 flin am s, is derived 
from the proceeds of the brothels. The splendour of tliose houses, the 
beauty of the heart-ravishers, their blandishments and ogles, arc beyond all 
description. It is best to be brief on the matter .... The revenues of 
the brothels, as stated before, go to pay the wages of the policemen. The 
business of these men is to acquaint themselves with all the events and 
accidents that happen within the seven walls and to recover everything that 
is lost, or that may be abstracted by theft; otherwise they are fined. Thus, 
certain slaves which my companion had bought, took to flight, and when 
the circumstance was reported to the Prefect, he ordered the watchmen of 
that quarter where the poorest people dwelt to produce them or pay the 
penalty ; which last they did, on ascertaining the amount. Such are the 
details relating to the city of Bijanagar and the condition of its sovereign.* 

Carnatic Bijapur .—When from the conquests of Ran dulha Khan, 
the Bijapur general, parganas had lieen formed, he arranged the sub¬ 
ordinate divisions of samats, tarafs^ mauje^ mitjare of each Pargana, 
and appointed Jamadars or collectors. In the time of the Rayals, the 
accountants had been called Samprati^ but the Mahrattas introduced 
the different oflfice.s of Deshpande, Deshkulkarni, Sar-Ndd-Gaud, 

' These people, he adds, have two kinds (if writing, one upon a leaf of the Hindu 
nut (palmyra) which is two yards long and two digits broad, on which they scratch 
with an iron style. These characters pre.scnt no colour, and endure but for a little 
while. In the second kind they blacken a white surface, on which they write with a 
soft stone cut into the shape of a i»en, that the characters are white on a black 
surface and arc durable. This kind of writing is highly esteemed. (.SV^ al)ove, p. 503.) 

* Sir H. Elliot, Hist. Ind.^ iv, 107, in. 
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Deshmuki and Kanungo, by whom the accounts of the country were 
kept ; they also appointed Sheristedars to all the parganas. When 
jagirs were granted to the Killedars and Mansubdars by the Sarkar, 
the revenue accounts of the districts for the last years were previously 
examined, and the new revenue rated annually on the jdgir to be 
granted. In fixing the revenue thus established, the inams or free gift 
lands, land customs, &c., were discontinued or deducted, and the net 
revenue, more or less than the former, ascertained by means of the 
Jamadars. 

The Dcshkulkarni was to write the kaul patta^ the contract or lease 
for the revenue; the Deshpande was to sign it in Mahratti characters 
at the bottom of the paj^er; the Deslimuki, Kanunga and Sar-Nad- 
Gaud were also to add their signatures to the written deed, and the 
Amildar finally to seal it. The particular accounts of the parganas 
were kept as follows : the Shdnbhog was to keep the written accounts 
of the mauje or village, the I )eshkulkarni to keep the accounts of the 
samats, the Deshpande the accounts of the parganas, and the Kanunga 
to sign the patic or revenue agreements. He was also to keep a 
written [register of the revenue of the district, to be delivered to the 
Sarkar. It was the duty of the Deshmuki and Sar-Xdd-(iaud to control 
and inspect all accounts, and report them to their superiors ; they were 
also to inquire and report generally on all affairs, and the settlement 
of the district. 

Sira, —W’hcn the Moguls formed the Suba of Sira, 1 2 parganas were 
annexed to it, and the other districts were permitted to be still held by 
the Palegars on condition of paying an annual tribute. Officers for 
collecting and managing the revenues were appointed in the amani 
districts only ; at the same time the offices of Deshmuki, Dcshkulkarni 
and Sar-Ndd-Gaud were formed into one office. Deshpdndes, 
Majmiindars, Kdnungoyas, and Kulkarnis were maintained according 
to the forms long established in the dominions of Bijapur. The 
Deshmuk was to settle the accounts with the patels; the Deshpande 
to check the accounts of the karnams; the Kanunga to register the 
official regulations, and to.explain the ordinances and regulations to the 
inhabitants and public officers to prevent errors or mistakes. In the 
MajmdndaPs office, the accounts of the settlement were made out and 
issued. 

The accounts of all kinds were anciently kept in Kannada, but after 
the Mahratta chiefs attained power in the Carnatic, many Deshasts or 
natives of their countries followed them, who introduced their language 
and written character into the public accounts. Even in the samsthans 
of the Palegars, where the revenue and military accounts had been kept 
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in Kannada alone, some of them beginning then to entertain large 
bodies of horse, employed Mahratta accountants to check the pay 
accounts in that language for the satisfiiction of the horsemen of that 
nation. After the Moguls came into the country and established the 
Suba of Sira, the Persian language came into use. 


Under the Rajas of J/f'sorOj 

In the south, in the growing kingdom of Mysore, about the year 
1701, Chikka Deva Raja, it is staled, distributed the business of govern¬ 
ment into 18 cutcherries or departments, probably from having learned 
from his ambassadors to Aurangzib that such was the practice at the 
imperial court. These departments were :— 

I. Nirupa chdvadi or the secretary's department, to which he appointed 
one daroga or superintendent, and three daftars, registers or books of record. 
Ev :irything was recorded in each of the three in exactly the same manner; 
all letters or orders despatched, to be previously read to the Rdja. 2. Ekka- 
da ckdvofii, whose business it was to keep the general accounts of revenue, 
treasury, and disbursements, civil and military; this seems to approach 
our office of accountant-general. 3 and 4. Ubhaika vichdra^ or two-fold 
inquiry. He divided his whole possessions into two portions ; that north of 
the Kaveri he called the Patna Hdbli ; that south of the Kaveri was named 
the Mysore Hdbli: to each of these cutcherries he appointed one divan and 
three daftars. 5. Shime Kanddchdr \ it was the duty of this cutcherry to 
keep the accounts of provisions and military stores, and all expenses of the 
provincial troops, including those connected with the maintenance of the 
garrisons ; one bakshi and three daftars. 6. Bdkal Kand(dchdr (bdkal, a 
gate or portal) ; it was the duty of this department to keep the accounts of 
the troops attending at the portc, that is to say, the army, or disposable 
force. 7. Sunkada ckdvadiy or duties and customs ; it was their duty to 
keep the general accounts of customs levied within his dominions. 8. Pom 
chdvadi : in every taluq where the sunka was taken, there was another or 
second station, where a farther sum equal to half the former amount was 
levied; for this duty he established a separate cutcherry. 9. Tundeya 
chdvadi (tundcy half, half of the pom) ; this was a farther fourth of the 
first duty, levied in Seringapatam only. 10 and ii. In the Ubhaika vichara 
were not included the Srirangapatna and Mysore Ashtagrama (eight town¬ 
ships) : for each of these he had a separate cutcherry ; besides the business 
of revenue, they were charged with* the provisions and necessaries of the 
garrison and palace. 12. Bemu chdvadiy the butter department; the 
establishment of cows, both as a breeding stud, and to furnish milk and 
butter for the palace : the name was changed by Tipu to Amrit Mahaly 
and then to Keren Barik. (Amrit, the Indian nectar. Keren Barik, an 
Arabic term, may be translated almost verbally Cornu Copia.) 13. Painada 
chdvadi ; this cutcherry was charged with the police of the metropolis, the 
repairs of the fortifications and public buildings. 14. Behin chdvadi^ the 
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department of expedition, or the post-office : the business of espionage 
belonged also to this department. 15. Samnkha chdvadi\ the officers of 
the palace, domestics, and personal servants of every description belonged 
to the charge of this cutcherry. 16. Devasthdn chdvadi, kept the accounts 
of thetlands allotted to the support of religious establishments, the daily 
rations of food to the Brahmans, lighting the pagodas, &c. 17. Kabbinada 

chdvadi, iron cutcherry: this article was made a monopoly, and its 
management was committed to a separate cutcherry. 18. Hoge soppin 
chdvadi, the tobacco department, another monopoly by the government, 
which in Sering^patam was the exclusive tobacco merchant. 

It is certain that the revenues were realized with great regularity and 
precision, and this Raja is stated to have established a separate treasury 
to provide for extraordinary and unexpected disbursements, of which 
he himself assumed the direct custody. It was his fixed practice, after 
the performance of his morning ablutions, and marking his forehead 
with the insignia of N’ishnu, to dc[)osit two bags (thousands) of pagodas 
in this treasury from the cash despatched from the districts, before he 
proceeded to break his fast. If there were any delay in bringing the 
money, he also delayed his breakfast, and it was well known that 
this previous operation was indispensable. By a course of rigid 
economy and order, and l)y a widely extended and well-organized 
system of securing for himself the great mass of plunder obtained by 
his conquests, he had accumulated a treasure from which he obtained 
the dtjsignatioii of Navakoti Xarayana, or the lord of nine crores (of 
pagodas), and a territory producing a revenue calculated to ha\ e been 
Kanthiraya pagodas 13,23,571. 

The method by which he raised the revenue is thus described :—The 
sixth was the lawful share of the crop, for which the Raja received his 
equivalent in money; and he was unwilling to risk the odium of 
increasing this proportion in a direct manner. He therefore had 
recourse to the law of the shastras, which authorized him, by no 
very forced construction, to attack the husbandman by a variety of 
vexatious taxes, which should compel him to seek relief by desiring to 
compound for their abortion by a voluntary increase of the landed 
assessment: and this is the arrangement which generally ensued; 
although, from the great discontent excited by the taxes, the com¬ 
promise was generally made on the condition of excepting some one or 
more of the most offensive, and proportionally increasing those which 
remained. But the Raja, with that profound knowledge of human 
nature which distinguished all his measures, exempted from these new 
imposts all the lands which were allotted to the provincial soldiery in 
lieu of pay, according to the ordinary practice of the smaller Hindu 
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States and thus neutralized, in some degree, the opposition to the 
measure, and ensured the means of eventual compulsion. Subjoined 
is the detail of these taxesJ The whole system is stated to have been 
at once unfolded, with intimation that it would be gradually introduced 
according to circumstances; but the commotions which it produced, 
by leading to measures of extreme severity, precipitated its total and 
• abrupt introduction. 

One of the earliest measures of this Rdja’s reign had been to compel 
the dependent Wodeyars and Palegars, who, like his own ancestors, 
had commenced the career of ambition by affecting in their respective 

‘ Mam or liouse-tax. 2. Ilulhann^ a lax upon the straw produceil on the 

ground which already paid kamlaya^ or the land-tax, on the ]U‘elence that a share of 
the straw, as well as of the grain, helonged to government. 3. DnHi Ray utta— 
iitta is literally loss^ the difference of exchange on a defective coin. Deva Raj, on 
the pretence of receiving many such defective coins, exacted this tax as a reimhurse- 
ineia; this was now permanently added to the ryots’ i)ayments. It was different 
according to the coins in use in the several districts, and averaged about two per 
cent. 4- patel (for example) farmed his village, or engaged for the pay¬ 

ment of a fixed sum to the government; his actual receii)ts from the ryots fell short 
of the amount, and he induced them to make it up by a ])roportional contribution. 
The name of such a contribution is and the largest that had ever been so 
collected was now added, under the s;ime name, to the kandaya of each ry«)t. 
5. Ycrtt siuika—sittika is j^ropcrly .a duty of transit on goods or grain ; yerity a 
l)lough. The ryot, instead of carrying In's grain to where a transit duty is payable, 
sells it in his own village. The ydn/ sitftka was a lax of one to twt) gold fanams on 
each plough, as an equivalent for the tax which would have been paid if the grain 
had l)een exported. 6. JdR ?ntniya, a tax upon the heads of those castes ( /oyi, ' 
Jangam, cS:c.) who do not Dane within the general scope of Hindu eslablishnlcnts, 
and form separate communities which occasionally oppose the Rrahminical rule. CM 
every occasion of marriage, birth, or law-suit, or quarrel, a certain fine was levied on 
each house concerned as parties or judges, and a chief of each caste was made 
resi)onsible for the collection. 7. Magga kandaya or loom-tax. 8. Kntikt' frnge, a 
tax on fornication. 9. Madtve tenge ^ a tax upon marriage. 10. Aui^adi paltadi^ or 
shop-tax. II. Angadi passcra^ a tax upon the movable booths which are .set up 
daily in the middle of the bazaar .streets. 12. Kdvadi teri^e (kavadi is the name of 
a bullock saddle) a tax upon bullocks kept for hire. 13. Marike (selling), a lax 
upon the purchase and sale of cattle. 14. Uppin md/a, a tax upon the manufacture 
of inland .salt, produced by lixiviating saline earths. 15. (.Me kdm’ke-uhhe is the 
kettle or vessel made use of by wa.shermen to l>oil an(? bleach their cloths ; this was 
a tax on each kettle. 16. Alin tenge, a tax of a certain sum per cent, on flocks of 
sheep. 17. PdsAwara {V&sha. is a fishetman, a net). 18. Gida gdva/, a tax upon 
wood for building, or fuel brought in from the forests. 19. Gn/avinapommti. ((hda 
is the name of a plough-share.) This is a .separate tax on that instrument, exclusively 
of the plough-tax, No. 5, which is professed to be a tax on the alienation of grain. 
20. Terad hagalu (opening a door). In a country and a state of society where 
window-glass was unknown, this was a most ingenious sulxstitute for the window-tax. 
The husbandman jmid it, as expressed by the name, for the permission to oix;n his 
door. It was, however, levied only on those made of planks, and not on the common 
bamboo door of the poorer villagers. 
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districts to be addressed by the title of Riija, publicly to renounce that 
assumption of independence, to disclaim the local prerogatives of 
punishment and confiscation without previous authority from the Raja, 
and to revert to their original character of obedient officers of the 
government. This object was aided by first inviting, and then com¬ 
pelling, them to fix their residence at Scringapatam; by assigning to 
them offices of honour about the Raja’s person, and gradually convert¬ 
ing them from rebellious chieftains to obsequious courtiers. The 
insurgents in tjic districts were left, in consequence, destitute of the 
direction of their accustomed leaders, and the Jangam priests, deprived 
of their local importance, and much of their pecuniary receipts, by the 
removal (jf these mock courts from the provinces, were foremost in 
expressing their detestation of this new and iinbeard '^f measure of 
finance, and in exhorting their disciples to resistance. The terrible 
mode in which this was put down has been described p. 367. The 
new system of revenue was finally established, and there is a tradition 
that the Raja exacted from every village a written renunciation, 
ostensibly voluntary, of private property in the land, and an acknow¬ 
ledgment that it was the right of the State. 

Bednur ,—In the Mednur territory, the west of the country, the most 
di.stinguished ruler was Sivapfia Nayak, who reigned 1648 to 1670. 
His shi^t or land assessment, and prahar pa Hi or rules for collecting 
the halat on areca-nut, are frequently referred to in proof of his 
. financial skill, and he is said to have framed a scale of expenditure, 
including every contingency for each day in the year, for the Sringeri 
matha. 

During twelve successive years, he caused one field of each descrip¬ 
tion of land, in every village, to be cultivated on his own account, and 
an accurate record kept of the seed sown, the expense of culture, and 
the quantity and value of the produce. He then struck a^■erages of 
the produce and prices, and taking the value of one khandaga (of 50 
seers) at one fanam, and the Sarkar share as one-third of the gross 
produce, fixed the rates shown in the table on the following page, 
land being distributed into five classes, with two rates for each class. 

CJardens were measured with a rod, the length of the stone steps at 
the Ikkeri Aghoresvara devasthan (i*S feet 6 inches English exactly). 
This rod was the space called ddya allowed for one tree. The shist 
was fixed on 1,000 such daya at various rates. The.se are not given, 
but they appear to have varied from 7 to 25 Ikihaduri pagodas. 

The shist continued for thirty-nine years from 1660. The following 
additions mxtc afterwards made :—In 1700, one anna in the pagoda, 
called dasoha, by Chinnammaji, for the support of an establishment 

Q Q 
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for providing food gratis to all who applied. In 1736, one fanam four 
as. per pagoda, called pci^itdi^ by Chikka Somasekhara, when the 
Moguls threatened an invasion. In 1753, one fanam four as. per 
pagoda, called patti^ by Basappa Nayak, to pay the Mahratta chout. 

Shist on Land rkquiring one Khandaoa of Seed. Wet Land. 


Class of land. 

1 

! 

Description. 

i 


Produce. 


Rate. 

Highest. 


Lowest 

Highest. Lowest. 



Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity Value. 



Kli.vndis. 

P. i F. 

A ! Khandis.. P. 

1 

F.A. 

pJf. 

A ip. 

F. a. 

1 St, Utlamam. Veremisra ,—1 )lack. 


1 

! 


' 


1 


j 


and black mixed 





i 

1 

1 

1 



with saml. 

30 



26J ; 2 

64 

I |... 

ol... 

8 |l2 

2n«', Madhya- 

Bettabis, -- hi^h 






i 

1 

1 

mam. 

and red or 


' 





1 

1 


mixed 

22*^ 

2 ,2 

8 

ISJ I 

8 12 

,..7 

s!... 

6:4 

3rd, Kanish- 

Varavindii, — dark 


1 


; 



i 

1 


tarn. 

orlij^ht sand with 


. 





1 



s])rinj;s 

•s 

I 5 

1 

0 

Hi ... 


...5 

0 ... 

3 12 

' 

4lh, Adha- 

Valle,—hard, hi.L,di 


i 





1 

, 

mam. 

without moisture 

7* 

... 7 

' 

8 

3} 

i 1 ' 

2 

s'... 

* 4 

5th, Adhama- 

Urimalal, — hm 



! ■ 


1 ! 1 




dhamam. 

sand, dry, ami 


i 

' 

1 

1 ' ! 





above level of 


' 1 

1 

i 

i 1 

1 




water 

3 

• • 3 

0 

I 7 h ...: 


..." I 

0 

... 10 


Dry land, or hakkal^ in ihu (iaddenad, was included in the gaddc 
shist. In the open country the following rates were fixed per khan- 
daga:— 


Class. 

Descri ration. 

! 

F. 

A. 

I.St 

Vere,—black rlav 

2 


8 

2nd 

Kari Masab,--dark loam with .sand... 

...' 2 

0 

0 

3rd 

Keniman,—red ... 

...: I 

7 

8 

4th 

Malal,—sandy ... . 

I 


0 

5 th 1 

Imman,“-mixed ... 

I 

C 

0 

6th 1 

1 (lonikal, “ ^t;ravel]y 

... 0 

7 1 

8 


Under the Basvapatna chiefs, Bedar offered higher rents for some 
villages than were paid by the old gaudas, who were Kurubar, which 
were accepted, which ended in the ryots at length agreeing to pay an 
addition to the kulavana of from two to six fanams in the pagoda. 
This was the origin of kirada, which is found in the east of the 
Shimoga District. 
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Haidar AIL —Such was the system before Haidar Ali Khan ; when 
he had subjugated the ancient Palegars, he again reinstated several of 
them on condition of paying an annual trilnite; and he followed 
genetally the regulations formerly established, and the peculiar customs 
and laws of the different provinces. Put he was at all times accessible 
to complaints, and never failed to pursue to its source the history of 
an irregular demand, and to recover it with additional fines from the 
exactor. It is true that the amount was never returned to the com- 
plainant, but* it frequently produced the dismission of the offender; 
the certainty of investigation tended to restrain oppression, and, as 
Haidar was accustomed to say, rapacity in this case was nearly as good 
for his subjects, and much better for himself, than a more scrupulous 
distribution of justice, hbr though he left the fiscal institutions of 
Chikka I leva Raja as he found them, he added to the established 
revenue whatever had been secretly levied by a skilful or popular Amil 
and afterwards detected: this produced a progressive and regular 
increase, and the result of complaints gave occasional, but also toler¬ 
ably regular, augmentations. 

'I'wo IJrahmans, with the title of Harkaras, resided in each taluq. 
Their duty was to hear all complaints, and to report these to the office 
of the revenue department. They were also bound to report all waste 
lands. 'Phis was found to be a considerable check to oppression and 
to defalcations on the revenue. 

Tipu Sultan ,—Put 'Pipu Sultan, notapproving of the old regulations, 
introduced a hew system through all his dominions. He divided the 
whole into iukadis of five thousand pagodas each, and established the 
following officers in each tukacjiOne Amildar, one sheristedar, three 
gumastas, one tarafdar to each taraf, six aUhavane peons, one golla (or 
headman) to seal and keep money, one shroff and one munshi. To 
twenty or thirty tukadis was attached an Asuf cutcherry : the official 
establishment of each of them was—first and second Asufs, two 
sherista, two gumastas with five men each, forty peons, one shroff, one 
munshi, one mashalchi ^to attend the office, one Persian sheristedar, 
and some gumastas to keep the accounts in Persian. In this manner 
an entire new system of managemerit was introduced. Mir Sadak, the 
president of the Asuf cutcherry, circulated such new orders as were 
necessary, under the signature and seal of the Sultan, to the Head 
Asufs of the Revenue Department, which they communicated to 
Amildars under them, and the-se sent them to the Tarafdars with 
directions to have them notified throughout their districts. He dis¬ 
pensed with the Harkaras appointed by Haidar, and this measure of 
economy contributed much to the oppression of the people. 

Q Q 2 
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The accounts of revenues were made out in the Kannada character 
by the tarafdars; fair copies of which they communicated to the 
Amildars, in whose office they were translated into Mahratti, and a 
copy of each preserved by the sheristedars in the Kannada'and 
Mahratti languages. A third set was ke])t in Persian. 

The following salaries were attached to offices :—In the Tukadi 
Office the Amildar got lo pagodas; sheristedar, 5 ; gumasta, 2; 
munshi, 2; golla, 8 fanams ; shroff, 8 ; attavane peons, 6 ; naiks, 8. 
The sunkadars had no pay, being renters in several districts. In the 
Asuf cutcherry, Asufs from 50 to 60 pagodas each ; sheristedars, from 
25 to 30 ; gumastas, Persian 8, Kannada 6, Hindavi 7 ; munshi, 8 ; 
golla, 2 ; shrofiT, 2; kazi, 5 ; his duty was to administer justice to the 
Musalmans, and all of that religion who neglected to come to j)erform 
the namdz in the mosque on Friday were liable to be fined or punished 
by the kazi. 

From Wilks the following further details are extracted, regarding 
what Tipu Sultan in his memoirs styles his “ incomparable inventions 
and regulations,” some reference to which has been made in p. 409 :— 

“The code of military regulations contained elementary instructions 
for the infantry, which were as well given as could be exiiected from a 
person copying European systems, and unacquainted with the elements 
of mathematical science; the invention of new words of command 
would have been a rational imjirovement, if the instructions had 
thereby been rendered more intelligible ; but the substitution of olisolete 
Persian for French or English gave no facility in theM'nstruction of 
officers and soldiers, who, sjieaking of them in mass, may be described 
as utterly ignorant of the Persian language. The general tendency of 
the changes, effected in the whole of his military establishment, was 
to increase and improve his infantry and artillery at the expense of the 
cavalry. 

The fleet was originally placed by Tipu under the Board of Trade. 
The experience of two wars had shown that it would always be at the 
mercy of a European enemy; and it seemed to have been chiefly con¬ 
sidered as a protection to trade against the system of general piracy 
then practised along the westerns shores of India, up to the Persian 
Gulf. The loss of a moiety of every resource in 1792, gave a new 
scope and stimulus to invention ; and the absurdity was not perceived 
of seeking to create a warlike fleet without a commercial navy, or of 
hoping, literally without means, suddenly to rival England in that 
department of war which was represented to be the main source of her 
power by the vakils who accompanied the hostages, and had been 
specially instructed to study the English institutions. This novel 
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source of hope was not finally organized on paper till 1796, and can 
scarcely be deemed to have had a practical existence. He began in 
1793 with ordering the construction of a hundred ships; but in 1796 
he sunk to twenty ships of the line and twenty frigates ; eleven Com¬ 
missioners, or Lords of the Admiralty {Mir-€-Yem\ who were not 
expected to embark ; thirty Afir Bahr^ or Admirals, of whom twenty 
were to be afloat, and ten at court for instruction—a school for sea¬ 
manship which it is presumed a British Admiral would not entirely 
approve. A 72-gun ship had thirty 24“pounders, thirty 18-pounders, 
and r2-nine.s'; a 46-gun frigate had twenty 12-pounders, as many nines, 
and six 4-poundcrs; the line-of-battle ships were 72’sand62’s; and 
the men for the forty ships are slated at 10,520. To each ship were 
appointed four principal officers: the first commanded the ship; 
the second had charge of the guns, gunners and ammunition ; the 
third, of the marines and small arms; the fourth, the working and 
navigation of the ship, the provisions and stores; and the regulations 
descend to the most minute particulars, from the dockyard to the 
running rigging; from the scantlings of the timbers to the dinner of 
the crew. 

'rile commercial regulations were founded on the basis of making the 
sovereign, if not the sole, the chief, merchant of his dominions; but 
they underwent the most extraordinary revolutions. On his accession 
he seems to have considered all commerce with Europeans, and parti¬ 
cularly with the English, as pregnant with danger in every direction. 
Exports were prohibited or discouraged ; first, because they augmented 
to his own •subjects the price of the article; second, because they 
would afford to his neighbours the means of secret intelligence; and 
third, because they would lift the veil of mystery which obscured the 
dimensions of his power. Imports were prohibited, because they 
would lessen the (juantity of money, and thereby impoverish the 
country; propositions which may indicate the extent of his attain¬ 
ments in political economy: and such was the mean adulation by 
which he was surrounded, that domestic manufactures of every kind 
were stated to be in consequence rapidly surpassing the foreign, and a 
turban of Burhampoor would be exhibited and admired by the unani¬ 
mous attestation of all around him at the manufacture of Shahar Ganjam. 
It was under the influence of this utter darkness in commercial and 
political economy, that in 1784 he ordered the eradication of all the 
pepper vines of the maritime districts, and merely reser\^ed those of 
inland growth to trade with the true believers from Arabia. The 
increase of this article of commerce became, some years afterwards, 
an object of particular solicitude, but it is uncertain whether the 
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prohibition of growing red pepper or chilli, was to be considered as a 
commercial regulation, to increase the growth of black pepper, or 
as a medical regimen, or as a compound of both motives. It is a 
general opinion in the south of India, that the free use of red pepper 
has a tendency to generate cutaneous eruptions, and the Sv.ltan 
certainly prevented its entering his harem for six months ; whether in 
that period he did not find the ladies improved in the smoothness of 
their skin, or w^as influenced by other causes, he withdrew the pro¬ 
hibition of culture about a year after it had been promulgated. 

From the personal reports of the vakils who accompanied the 
hostages to Madras, his attention was called to a proposition, however 
strange, yet stated to be generally admitted among the most enlightened 
persons at Madras, that the power not only of the English Company 
but of the English King, was founded in a material degree on com¬ 
mercial prosperity; and the Sultan devised an extensive i)lan for a 
similar increase of power; still, however, pursuing the principles 
which he conceived to be sanctioned by the example of the India 
Company, of combining Ithe characters of merchant and sovereign. 
In a long and laborious code of eight sections, he established a royal 
Board of nine Commissioners of Trade, with seventeen foreign and 
thirty home factories in the several Districts; furnished with extensive 
instructions for a profitable system of exports and imports, by land 
and by sea, and a strict theoretical control over the receipts and dis¬ 
bursements ; the monopolies, however, continued to be numerous, and 
those of tobacco, sandalwood, ])epper and the precious metals were 
the most lucrative. «• 

One, however, of the sections of commercial regulation is so per¬ 
fectly unique that it may afford entertainment. It professes to be 
framed for the attractive purpose of “ regulating commercial deiiosits, 
or admitting the people at large to a participation in the benefits to 
accrue from the trade of the country.'’ Every individual depositing a 
sum not exceeding five hundred rupees was declared entitled at the 
end of the year to receive, with his principal, an increase of 50 per 
cent. For a deposit of from five hundred to five thousand, 25 per 
cent. Above five thousand, 12 per cent., witli liberty at all times and 
in all classes, to receive, on demand, any part of the deposit together 
with the proportion of interest^ up to the day. These variations of 
profit, in the inverse ratio of the deposit, were probably intended to 
show his consideration for the small capitalist, but a project for 
enticing his subjects into a swindling loan was too glaring to be mis- 

* The word interest is not employed, usury l^eing at variance with the precepts of 
the Koran; profit is the term used. 
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understood. At a very early period of his government, he had, in an 
ebullition of anger, extinguished the business of banker, and monopo¬ 
lized its dependent and most profitable trade of money-changer. He now 
issued an ordinance, converting the trade of money-changer and broker 
into monopoly for the benefit of Government, furnishing coin for the 
purpose, from the treasury, to servants paid by regular salaries. It 
was, however, reported that the dealers kept aloof from transactions 
with the government shops, that the exi)enscs far exceeded the profits, 
and that it was necessary cither to abandon the plan, or to enlarge it 
so as to embrace not only regular banking establishments but com¬ 
mercial speculations necessary to their ])rosperity. A part of this plan 
was therefore gradually introduced, and the funds in the hands of the 
money-changers were employed in advantageous loans. 

The re^ni/a//o»s of revejiue, professing like those for pecuniary 
deposits to be founded on a tender regard for tlic benefit of the people, 
contained little that was new, except that the nomenclature and the 
institutions of Chikka Deva Raja and Haidar were promulgated as the 
admirable inventions of Tipu Sultan. One improvement occurs, not 
undeserving the modified consideration of Western statesmen who 
value the health or the morals of the people. He began at an early 
period to restrict the numbers and regulate the conduct of the shops 
for the sale of spirituous liquors, and he finally and effectually 
abolished the whole, together with the sale of all intoxicating substances, 
and the destruction, as far as he could effect it, of the white poppy and 
the hemp plant, even in private gardens. ]"or the large sacrifice of 
revenue involved in this prohibition, the extinction of Hindu worship 
and the confiscated funds of the temples were intended to compensate, 
and would, if well administered, in a degree have balanced the tax on 
intoxicating substances : the measure commenced at an early period of 
his reign, and the extinction was gradual, but in 1799 the two temples 
within the fort of Seringapatam alone remained open throughout the 
extent of his dominions. 

Of his system of police^ the following extract from his official 
instructions may suffice You must place spies throughout the whole 
fort and town, in the bazaars, and over the houses of the principal 
officers, and thus gain intelligence ^f every person who goes to the 
dwelling of another, and of what people say, iS:c., &c.” All this 
Haidar effectually did, and all this Tipu Sultan only attempted. No 
human being was ever worse served or more easily deceived.” 
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The Regency of Purnaiya, 1799-18 lO. 

Of the system of administration as established under the Divan 
Purnaiya, an account is given in a report from the same pen, under 
date 1804, from which the subjoined particulars are derived :— ‘ 

Tipu Sultan attempted the subjugation of the whole of the Palcgars, 
and the annexation of their lands to those of the Sarkar; but under the 
complicated system of fraud and malversation of every kind which 
prevailed, a large proportion of the palyams which continued to be 
represented at the Presence as under Sarkar management, were, by a 
mutual collusion of the IMlegar and Amil, held by the former; and the 
degree of authority which should be exercised by the latter, came at 
length to depend on the sufferance of the 1’alegar, who had often but 
slender claims to that title. On the establishment of the present 
government, there were, accordingly, few districts that did not furnish 
at I t* St one claimant, possessing or pretending to the hereditary juris¬ 
diction. The mischief was not confined to the revival of former 
pretensions; in some cases the patels, and in others the officers of 
police, emulating the Prilegar character, and copying their history, 
sought to obtain the inde|)endent rule of their respective villages and 
the privilege of encroaching on their neighbours; and the ryots who 
could afford a bribe were generally successful in procuring a false entry 
in the books of the District, of the quantity of land for which they paid 
a rent. In some districts attempts were made by the newly-appointed 
Asufs or Amils to reform these latter abuses; but the frequent, and 
latterly the systematic, assassination of such reformers ‘terrified their 
successors; and these feeble and ineffectual efforts served only to 
confirm the most base and abject reciprocation of licentiousness and 
corruption. 

With a view to compose and encourage the well-affected, and to 
obviate unnecessary alarm in those of an opposite character, the new 
Administration commenced its proceedings by proclaiming an un¬ 
qualified remission of all balances of revenue, and the restoration of the 
ancient Hindu rate of assessment, on the lands*, and in the sayar. 

For the maintenance of public authority, a small but select body of 
cavalr>^, infantry and peons was cofiected from the ruins of the Sultan’s 
army; and for the preservation of interior tranquillity, a plan was 
adopted which deserves to be more particularly described. The 
ancient military force of the country consisted of peons or irregular 
foot, variously armed, but principally with matchlocks and pikes; these 
men, trained from their infancy according to their measure of discipline 
to military exercises, were most of them also cultivators of the soil, but 
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the vacant part of the year had usually been allotted to military enter¬ 
prise, and when the circumstances of their respective chiefs offered 
nothing more important, these restless habits led them to private 
depredation. It was necessary that men of these propensities should 
eitheiP be constantly restrained by the presence of a large military force, 
or be made by [)roper employment to feel an interest in the stability of 
the government; and there was no hesitation with regard to this 
alternative if the latter should be found to be practicable. Haidar Ali 
had employed large bodies of these men in his garrisons and armies. 
'Fipu Sultan liad diminished their numbers for an increase of his 
regular infantry ; l)ut neither of those chieftains steadily pursued any 
systematic plan on this important subject. 

The system adopted by the 1 )ivan was, to engage in the service of 
the State at least one individual from each family of the military; to 
respect the ancient usages of their several districts with regard to the 
terms on which peons were bound to military service; in all practical 
cases to assign waste lands in lieu of one-half of their pay, according to 
the prevailing usage of ancient times. Their local duties were define I 
to consist, in taking their easy tour of guard in the little forts or walled 
villages to which they were attached; and in being ready at all times 
to obey the calls of the officers of police. 

Hieir village [)ay, half in land and half in money, varied from 2 to 3 Rs. 
per month, with a batta of 3! if called out from their respective dis¬ 
tricts ; when freciuent reliefs, according to their domestic convenience, 
were always allowed. One thousand of them were prevailed on to 
enrol themselves for occasional service as dooly bearers, and 450 of 
that number served with the Company's army; and 817 of the number 
perform the duty of runners to the post-office of the Government of 
Mysore. 

The number of peons thus enrolled, exclusively of those in constant 
pay, amounted during the two first years to 20,027 persons ; and their 
annual pay to 225,862 Kanthiraya pagodas. Better information and 
improved arrangements enabled the Divan in the third year to reduce 
the numl)cr to 17,726; ajid the expense to 184,718 Kanthiraya pagodas. 
In the fourth and fifth years they were reduced to 15,247 persons, and 
the expense to 148,478 Kanthiraya* pagodas; and this amount was 
considered by the Divan to be nearly as low as it could with prudence 
be reduced. 

The lineal descendants and families of several of the most powerful 
Palegars were destroyed in the general massacre of prisoners which was 
ordered by Tipu Sultan subsequently to the defeat of his army by 
Lord Cornwallis on the 15th May 1792. A few persons who preferred 
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the chance of future commotions to a suitable and respectable pro¬ 
vision, retired from the country; a still smaller number, of refractory 
conduct, were imprisoned: but the greater proportion accepted 
gratuitous pensions, civil offices, or military command, on the condition 
of residing at Mysore, or accompanying the Divan when absent* from 
that place. The expedient of assassinating an Amil was resorted to at 
an early period; but the police had even then assumed so efficient a 
form that all the murderers were traced and executed, and this savage 
experiment was not renewed. 

The revolutions which had occurred at an earlier dr more recent 
period in every district of Mysore, do not seem to have altered the 
tenures on which the lands were held by the actual cultivators of the 
soil. With the exception of Bednur and Balam, the general tenure 
of land may be described to be “ the hereditary right of cultivation,” 
or the right of a tenant and his heirs to occupy a certain ground so 
loiig as they continue to pay the customary rent of the district; but 
as in the actual condition of the people the rent can only be paid while 
the land is cultivated, it is a{)parently held that the right no longer 
exists than while it is thus exercised : and when the tenant ceases to 
cultivate, the right reverts to the (Government, which is free to confer it 
on another. 

In the provinces of Bednur and Balam, the property of the soil is 
vested in the landholder ; and the hereditary right of succession to that 
property is held in as great respect as in any part of Europe. The 
rents being paid in money, and the officers of (Government having no 
further interference with the ryots than to receive tlfose rents, the 
tenure of land in those provinces is highly respectable. This venerable 
institution of hereditary property and fixed rents is attributed to 
Sivappa Nayak, and the rent established by him is said to have con¬ 
tinued without augmentation until the conquest by Haidar Ali; there 
is reason, however, to believe that under the form of contributions to 
defray the expense of marriages and aids on extraordinary occasions, 
the rent actually paid was considerably enhanced. Military ser\’ice was 
at all times a condition of the tenure. 

f 

On the conquest of Bednur by Haidar Ali in the year 1763, he at 
first attempted to conciliate the principal landholders; but having dis¬ 
covered a conspiracy to assassinate him, supported by the landholders 
and headed by the chief officers of the late government and some of 
his own confidential servants, he proceeded, after the execution of not 
less than 300 persons, to disarm landholders, and to commute their 
military service for a money payment, holding the country in sub¬ 
jection by means of an establishment of 25,000 foreign peons. This 
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assessment of the lands continued without alteration until the peace 
of 1792, which deprived Tipu Sultan of one-half of his territories, and 
suggested to him the singular expedient of compensating that loss by a 
proportional assessment on his remaining possessions. This measure, 
in Bednur as well as elsewhere, produced an ejOfect exactly the converse 
of what was intended ; and, added to other abundant causes, terminated 
in the absolute ruin of his finances. 

On the establishment of the new government of Mysore, the land¬ 
holders of Bednur attempted to stipulate for the restoration of the 
ancient rates oT land-tax of Sivappa Nayak, and the remission of the 
pecuniary commutation of military service established by Haidar Ali. 
It was ascertained in Bednur, and it is believed also in Canara, that 
the commutation fixed by Haidar was fair and moderate : the rates 
of 1764 were accordingly ado[)ted as the fixed land-tax, and continue 
apparently to give satisfaction. 

The province of Balam was never effectually conquered until 
military roads were opened through the forest towns by the Honourable 
Major-Clcncral Wellesley in the year 1801-2. The authority of Haida’* 
Ali, or of Tipu Sultan, over this province, was extremely precarious ; 
and the presence of an army was always necessary to enforce the pay¬ 
ment of the revenue. The rates of the land-tax had accordingly 
fluctuated, but were fixed by the new government at a standard which 
appeared to be acceptable to the landholders. 

The Divan appeared to have an adequate conception of the advan¬ 
tages, both to the ryots and the government, of a system of hereditary 
landed property and fixed rent.s, over the more precarious tenures which 
prevailed in other parts of Mysore. And throughout the country he 
generally confirmed the property of the soil to the possessors of planta¬ 
tions of areca, cocoanut, and other plants which were not annual. The 
exceptions to this latter measure principally applied to gardens and 
plantations which had gone to decay under the late government from 
over-assessment; and to those which had recently been formed and did 
not yet admit of the adjustment of a fixed rent. He .showed a general 
disposition to accede to the proposals of individuals for fixing the rents 
and securing the property on every description of land : but he did not 
press it as a measure of government, \fhich the ryots habitually receive 
with su.spicion, and held the opinion that people must be made 
gradually to understand and wish for such a measure before it could be 
conferred and received as a benefit. 

The whole of the revenue is under amani management. The culti¬ 
vators of dry lands pay a fixed money rent, calculated to be equal to 
about one-third of the crop; and those of the wet or rice lands, a pay- 
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ment, nominally in kind, of about one-half of the crop; but generally 
discharged in money at the average rates of the district, which are 
adjusted as soon as the state of the crop admits of an estimate being 
made of its value. When the Amil and ryots cannot agree on the 
money payment, it is received in kind. The precarious nature* of the 
rice cultivation in the central and eastern parts of Mysore makes it 
difficult to remedy this very inconvenient practice ; and it has hitherto 
been found impracticable to adjust any money rents for wet cultivation 
in those parts of the country. In the western range some fiirmers have 
made the experiment of a money rent for rice-ground, but the waram 
or payment in kind is generally found so much more profitable, by the 
facility it affords of defrauding the government, that the adjustment of 
money rents for that description of land is not making much progress. 

The civil government is divided into three departments : ist, 'J’reasury 
and Finance; 2nd, Revenue; 3rd, Miscellaneous, not included in the 
tv. o former. The conduct of the military establishment is entrusted to 
two di;;.tinct departments, of Cavalry and Infantry. The Kandachar, 
or establishment of peons already described, is under the direction of a 
sixth separate department, i)artaking both of civil and military functions, 
in its relation to the police, the post-office, and the army. The Divan 
may be considered personally to preside over every department. 

The operations of the financial dcpariment are extremely simple. 
Each district has its chief golla, who keeps the key of the treasury ; the 
sheristedar has the account, the Amil affixes his seal; and the treasury 
cannot be opened except in the presence of these three persons. The 
.saraf examines the coins received on account of the revenue, affixes his 
seal to the bags of treasure dispatched to the general treasury, and is 
responsible for all deficiencies in the quality of the coin. A similar 
proces.s, sanctioned by the sealed order of the Divan, attends the dis¬ 
bursement of cash at the general treasury; and the accounts are kept 
in the same style of real accuracy, and apparent confusion, which is 
usual in other parts of India. 

The miscellaneous department, together with several indefinite 
duties, comprises two principal hcad.s, ws., .first, the regulation of the 
Raja’s establishment of state, and of his hou.sehold; and secondly, the 
custody of the judicial records. ’’ 

In the administration of justice, as in every other branch of the 
government, due regard has been given to the ancient institutions of 
the country, and to the doctrines of the Hindu law. There is no 
separate department for the administration of justice in Mysore, with 
the exception of khizis in the principal towns, w'hose duties are limited 
to the adjustment of ecclesiastical matters among the Muhammadan 
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inhabitants. Matters of the same nature among the Hindus are usually 
determined according to mdmill or ancient i)recedcnt, and where there 
is no mdmill, by the doctrine of the shastras, if any can be found to 
apply.. 

The Amil of each taluq superintends the department of police, and 
determines in the minor cases of complaint for personal wrongs; the 
establishment of Kandachar peons gives great efiPicicncy to this depart¬ 
ment. Three Suhadars, for the purposes of general superintendence, 
have been established over the respective provinces of Bangalore, 
Chitaldroog and Bednur; and these officers direct the i)roceedings in 
all important cases, criminal and civil. On the apprehension of any 
persons criminally accused, the Subadar or the Amil, if he sees cause 
for pul)lic trial, orders a panchayat, or commission of five, to be 
as.sembled in o])en ('ulcherry ; to which all inhabitants of resi)ectability, 
and unconnected with the party, have the right of becoming assessors. 
The proceedings of this commission, in which are always included the 
defence of the prisoner, and the testimony of such persons as he 
chooses to summon, are forwarded to the Divan, accompanied by the 
special report of the Subadar or Amil. In cases of no doubt, and 
little importance, the Divan makes his decision on the inspection of 
these proceedings. In matters of difficulty, or affecting the life or 
liberty of the prisoner, the case is brought for final hearing before the 
Divan, who pronounces his sentence, assisted by the judgment of the 
Resident. 

The administration of civil justice is conducted in a manner 
analogous to that of the criminal. The proclamation which announced 
a rcmi.ssion of all balances of revenue, among other benefits which it 
conferred on the people of My.sorc, shut up the most productive source 
of litigation. The Amil has the power of hearing and determining, in 
open cutcherry, and not otherwise, all cases of disputed property not 
exceeding the value of five pagodas. Causes to a larger amount are 
heard and determined by a panchayat composed as above described : 
and as publicity is considered to afford an important security against 
irregular or partial pr6ceeding.s, the respectable inhabitants are 
encouraged to attend as assessors, aqcording to their leisure and con¬ 
venience. In cases where both the parties are Hindus, the panchayat 
is usually composed of Hindus ; where the parties are of different sects, 
the panchdyat is fewmed of two persons from the sect of each party, and 
a fifth from the .sect of the defendant. In plain cases, where no differ¬ 
ence of opinion has occurred in the panchayat, the Amil confirms their 
award, and forwards their proceedings to the Presence. In cases of 
difficulty, or variety of opinion, the proceedings are forwarded with the 
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report of the Subadar or Amil, to the Divan, ^^ho pronounces a final 
decision in communication with the Resident; or, if he sees cause, 
orders a re-hearing before himself. In all cases whatever, the parties 
have the right of appeal to the Divan ; and his freciuent tours through 
the country facilitate the practice of this right. 

The form of proceeding in civil cases differs materially from the 
practice of English courts. 

Before the trial commences, the plaintiff first, and then thp defendant, are 
each required to give a circumstantial narrative of the transaction which 
involves the matter at issue ; this narrative is carefully committed to writing, 
and twice read over to the party, who corrects what has not been properly 
stated ; the document is then authenticated by the signature of the party, of 
two witnesses, and of a public officer. The correct agreement of this narra¬ 
tive with lacts subsequently established, is considered to constitute strong 
circumstantial evidence in favour of the party, and its disagreement with any 
material fact to amount to the presumj)tion of a fictitious claim or false 
evidence. The Hindu law seems indirectly to enjoin this branch of the 
proceeding. Testimony is received according to the religion of the witness, 
first for the plaintiff, and then for the defendant ; and the members of the 
panchdyat, or assessors, and the witnesses called for the purpt^se, depose to 
matters of general notoriety. The panchayal, in cases of difficulty, usually 
prefix to their award a few distinct propositions, explaining the grounds of 
their decision, which generally seem to be drawn with considerable sagacity. 
But the object in which the principles of proceeding differ mo?>t essentially 
from those of an English court is in the degree of credit wliich is given to 
the testimony upon oath. It appears to be in the spirit (jf English juris¬ 
prudence to receive as true the testimony of a competent witness until his 
credibility is impeached. It is a fixed rule of evidence in Mysore to suspect 
as false the testimony of every witness until its truth is otherwise supported. 
It follows as a consequence of this principle, that the panchayats arc anxious 
for the examination of collateral facts, of matters of general notoriety, and 
of all that enters into circumstantial evidence ; and that their decisions are 
infinitely more influenced by that description of proof than is consistent 
with the received rules of evidence to which we are accustomed, or could be 
tolerated in the practice of an English court. 

The administration of the revenue is committed, under the control 
of three principal Subadars, to Amils j)residing over taluqs sufficiently 
limited in extent to admit a diligent personal inspection of the whole of 
their charge; the number of the.se talucjs has varied, as convenience 
seemed to require, from ii6 to 120. 

[Each taluq is divided into Hoblis, which pay from 4,000 to 9,000 
pagodas. These are managed by a .set of officers who are interposed 
between the Amildars and Gauda.s. The head person of a Hobli is 
called a Pdrpatti, and by the Musalmans a Shekddr. He visits every 
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village to see the state of cultivation and of the tanks, and settles dis¬ 
putes that are above the reach of the Gauda’s understanding. In this 
he is always assisted by the advice of four old men. He ought not to 
infliej^ any corporal punishment without the orders of the Amildar. 
The Parpatti receives the rents from the Gaudas and transmits them to 
the Amildars. Most of these officers are Brahmans; very few are 
Sudras. In each Hobli there are two accountants, called Gadi 
Shanbhdgs, but by the Musulmans named Sheristadars. Until Tipu’s 
time these officers were hereditary, and they have always been Brah¬ 
mans. In each Hobli, for every 1,000 pagodas rent that it pays, there 
is also a Manigdr, or Tahsildar as he is called by Musalmans. 
'Phese are the deputies of the Parpatti to execute his orders. They also 
are all Brahmans. The whole of the Hobli establishment is paid by 
monthly wages.] 

'Phe 1 )ivan enters in a separate account ancient allotments of land 
to the local institutions of the hamlets and villages (involving a detail 
of 41,739 objects and persons, and an annual expense of 89,489 
pagodas), and excludes the amount in the first instance from the 
account of the gross revenue, as it can never become an available 
source of supply. 

'Phe four distinct heads of revenue are—Land-tax, Sayar, Toddy and 
spirituous licjuors, and Tobacco. 

"Phe head of land-tax comprises, besides the objects which it 
describes, the house-tax and the plough-tax, being an impost, varying 
in different districts according to ancient practice, of about the average 
rate of one Kanlhiraya fanam annually on each house and plough. 
The province of Bednur, and the districts of Balam and Tayur, w*ithall 
plantations of trees not annual, pay a fixed money rent. The whole of 
the dry ground of Mysore ])ays also a fixed money rent, with the dis¬ 
tinction, however, regarding the tenures of the lands, which has been 
noticed. 'Phe rent to be paid for dry land accordingly does not depend 
on the quantity cultivated, and the Amil no further concerns himself 
with that object than to observe whether the ryot sufficiently exerts his 
industry to be able to pay the rent. All Amils are authorized to make 
takdvi advances when necessary. The superior certaini}- of a dry com¬ 
pared to a wet crop, is limited to wet ground under reservoirs : and the 
uncertainty of the quantity of wrater w'hich may be collected, and of 
course of the extent of land which can be watered, is among the 
principal reasons which have hitherto prevented the adjustment of a 
money rent for such lands; and have continued the ancient practice of 
the wdram, or the payment to the government of a moiety of the actual 
crop. The wet cultivation which depends on the embankments of the 
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Kaveri and other rivers which have their source in the western hills, is 
of a different description, and is usually considered the most certain of 
all the crops ; for such lands the payment of a money rent has been 
introduced, and is gradually gaining ground. In some few cases such 
lands are held under an ancient fixed rent, much lower than the present 
rates. 

The original proclamation which pledged the Divan to the ancient 
Hindu assessment, both of the land and of the sayar, has in both 
instances been attended with its appropriate advantage and incon¬ 
venience. Each district having at remote periods been governed by 
distinct authorities, each has its peculiar rates of sayar, founded on no 
principle of general apj)lication. On areca-nut, for instance, it has 
been the ancient custom to levy a duty in money not ad valorem ; but 
as the areca-nut of different districts differs materially in (|uality and 
pr’ce, the duty, if it were uniform, would afford no means of (‘ompiiting 
the correct value of the export; and it is certain that the increase and 
decrease in the duty is by no means in the rates of the valiu.*, but has 
been fixed in each district on arbitrary considerations which cannot 
now be traced. The sayar in some districts has been fiirmed ; and in 
others it has been held in amani, a difference which still further 
increases the intricacy of the subject. 

The revenue from toddy and spirituous liquors is generally farmed. 

The fourth head of revenue, tobacco, is generally farmed, with 
proper restrictions regarding the selling price. IleteMeaf produces a 
revenue in one town only of Mysore, namely Chitaldroog, where the 
tax existed previously to the annexation of that district to Mysore ; the 
produce of this tax is included with that of tobacco. 

Under the expenses of management, the first head is that (*f Jfigirs 
and Inams for religious purposes. I'he detail delivered by rurnaiya 
to the Mysore Commissionens, as allowed by Haidar Ali Khan, amounts 
to— 

Kanthiray.'i Pagodas. 

Devasthans and Agrahars. i > 93)959 

Maths of Brahmans . 20,000 

Muhammadan cstablislimcnts asalhiwed liy Tigu Sullan 20,000 

” Total. 2,33,959 

The particular attention of the Resident was directed to the 
diminution and check of these expen.ses, and chiefly to guard against 
the alienation of land to Brahmans, an abuse which was considered to 
be not improbable under a Hindu Government administered by 
Brahmans. The Divan in the first instance assumed the possession of 
the lands of all descriptions, principally with the view of revising the 
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grants and alienations of every kind, and this operation enabled him to 
make many commutations of land for money payment, with the 
consent of the parties. 

The second head in the expenses of management is the repairs of 
tankj>. The ruin and neglect into w’hich every public work of this kind 
had fallen during the administration of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan 
caused the expenses in the two first years to be large. 

The whole of the disbursements charged under the general head 
** exi)enses of management,” amounted in the fourth year (including the 
cxj)cnse of rebuilding the forts of bangalore and Channapatna, which 
certainly does not belong to such a head) to 510,000, which is 20,^ per 
cent, on the gross revenue; but inams and jagirs (under whatever 
head it may be customary to charge them) are not correctly an expense 
of “managing the revenue,” and the exjilanations which have been 
already given, .show that a very moderate portion of the Kandachar 
ought to be considered as a revenue charge. If one-third should Vie 
considered as the fair [iroportion, the ex[)enses of management would 
then be reduced to 342,736, and its relation to the gross revenues of 
the same year would be 13] [ler cent. In the fifth year these expenses 
amounted (exclusively of the repair of forts) to 486,011, or 24,000 less 
than in the fourth year. 

I'hese considerations belong principally to the question of the actual 
ex[)cnse of collecting the revenue, and the technical mode of reckoning 
its net produce. If the sums discussed are not brought to account in 
that manner, they will come to be inserted as a charge in the general 
expenses of the government ; and as the princiiial part of the income 
of the Divan is derived from his commission on the net revenue, it 
is creditable to his moderation to observe that the account of the net 
revenue is framed in a mode which is unfavourable to the amount of 
his income. 

It may lie convenient in this place to state, that according to this 
mode of reckoning, the net revenue, by deducting from the gross 
amount the whole of the charges above discussed, amounted in the 
first year to pagoda.s, i5»99,872 ; second year, 17,94,102 ; third year, 
19,78,899; fourth year, 19,89,436; fifth year, 21,27,522. The gross 
revenue for the same years, after deducting the balances not recovered 
in the four first years, was:—first year, pagodas 21,53,607; second year, 
24,10,521; third year, 25,47,096; fourth year, 25,01,572; fifth year, 
25,81,550. The balances not recovered for the fifth year are not 
ascertained, and the sum stated is the whole jamabandi. 

In the general disbursements of the government, the first head of 
subsidy to the Company, pagodas 8,42,592, is a fixed charge. 

R R 
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There is but one other head of general disbursements, viz,^ the 
military establishment. 'J"he outline presented by Purnaiya to the 
Commissioners for the aflairs of Mysore, estimates the number of 
troops necessary to be kept in the Raja’s service for the security and 
tranquillity of the countr)^ exclusively of the Company’s troops rtiain- 
tained under the provisions of the subsidiary treaty, at “ Five thousand 
Horse; from four to five thousand Barr, formed after the manner of 
the Company’s sepoys ; and two thousand peons.” The number whicli 
he considers to be necessary, after an experience of five years, is :— 
Horse, 2,000 ; Barr, 4,000 ; peons in constant pay, 2,500 ; exclusively 
of a garrison battalion of t,ooo men. on inferior pay for Mysore, and 
about an equal number of the same description for Manjarabad. The 
2,000 Horse to be inclusive or exclusive of 500 stable Horse, according 
to the circumstances. 

^t a later period, in 1805, l^urnaiya is said to have represented the 
necessity of establishing sei)arate departments of justice at ^tysore; 
and a Court of Adalat was accordingly constituted, consisting of:—two 
Bakshis as Judges; two Sheristadars and six persons of respectability 
taken from the Mutfarkhat, and styled Cumtee Wallahs, Hakims or 
Panchayatdars, who formed a standing Panchayat; with one Khazi 
and one Pandit. 

There was no regular form of proceedings laid down for the 
observance of this court. The standing panchdyat, composed as 
described, conducted the inquiry, viva voce, before the presiding judge 
or judges. No muchchalike was demanded from the j^arties binding 
them to abide by the verdict, nor was the latter presented by the 
panchdyat to the judge in writing. The plaintiff and defendant used 
to attend in person, and an examination was made of such witnesses 
and documents as they might have to produce ; the witnes.scs were not 
examined upon oath, nor had the practice of receiving the written 
statements and counter statements called plaint, answer, reply and 
rejoinder, been then introduced. 

The two judges first appointed were Vydsa Rao and Ahmed Khdn, 
The former was chief in rank, and posse.ssed ^much of the confidence 
of Purnaiya, to whom he was in the habit of referring frequently in the 
course of the day such judicial questions as arose; whilst Ahmed 
Khan merely attended the minister in the evening to make his formal 
report and receive instructions. Besides his functions of judge, Vyisa 
Rao used to hear and determine, in the same court, all complaints 
whatever preferred by ryots on revenue matters, and on these subjects 
Ahmed Khan never exercised any control. In .such disputes alone 
were muchchalikes or bonds taken from the applicants, binding them 
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to abide by the decision which might be passed on their case. Vydsa 
Rao was also Bakshi of the Shagird Pcsha or household department 
(in itself a very laborious office), as well as of the Sandal cutcherry. 
Both judges sat at the same time, and the decrees were submitted to 
their united judgment; in forming which they were aided by the 
personal rei)rcsentation of such of the panchdyatdars as had heard the 
case. In a simple matter the decision was usually confirmed and 
sealed when presented to the judges for that purpose, and a report of 
the deia’sion was made at the close of the day to the prime minister, 
whose final confirmation was in all cases necessary. But when any 
.diffic ulty occurred, the judges were accustomed to represent at once the 
circumstanc'es to I'urnaiya, and take his directions. 

In this court both civil and criminal cases were heard. Matters of 
caste were referred for decision to the Kha/i or Pandit, aided by a 
panchayat of such individuals as were considered competent. There 
was, however, little civil litigation in those days. 

In the talnqs also, during ]*urnaiyas administration, a course of 
proceeding similar to that already described under the ancient Hindu 
rulers, obtained ; the jiarties either named a panchayat themselves, 
and agreed to abide by their decision, or they made application to the 
taluq authorities, who ordered a panchayat, usually composed of the 
killedar and two orahree of the principal yajmans and shettis, and the 
matter was settled as they decided. 

'Fhus was civil justice administered as long as Purnaiya continued in 
office, during the course of which period Ahmed Khan, the second 
judge, died,*and Vyasa Rao continued to sit alone. 


Govern matt of Krishna Raja 1 1 ’oJt jar, 181 1 -1 S31. 

At the time of the British assumption in 1831, Mysore consisted of 
the following six Faujdaris, subdivided into loi taluqs :— 


Juinjddri, 
Rin^alurc 
Maclj;iri ) 
Chilahlnx »g 


7d/itt/s, I 

27 : 

i 

*3 I 


Fanjddri, 

Ashlagram 

Manjarabad 

Nagar 


Taluqs, 

25 
11 
25 


Some administrative details relative to the period of the Raja’s 
government during the preceding 21 years arc subjoined, compiled 
from Notes on Mysore, by Colonel Morison, written in 1S33. 

Land Revenue .—Before the Bangalore and Madgiri districts w^ere 
brought under the government of Mysore, the villages of the Mahratta 
parganas were rented by Deshmuks and Deshpdndes, and in the 
Palyams a kind of village rent was made with the inhabitants of each, 

R R 2 
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and the revenue paid sometimes in kind and sometimes in money. 
There were certain rates of money assessment for wet lands, from 2 to 
12 pagodas per khandi; and on dry lands from 2! to 30 pagodas for 
the same quantity; while sugar-cane lands were taxed from 16 to 72 
pagodas per khandi. The same mode was observed at the tim6 of 
Haidar Ali and his successor Tipu Sultan. During the administration 
of Purnaiya, the lands were measured, but a regular assessment had 
not been accomplished. His government, however, was a strong one. 
The lands were regularly cultivated, and all affairs conducted with 
efficiency and decision. 

In Chitaldroog, in the time of the Vijayanagar dynasty, it is said 
that the government share of the land j^rodiu'e was no more than one 
third, but there was an additional tax of 1! Durgi ])agoda on each 
plough. The Nayaks, who siibsctiuently reignc*d in Chitaldroog, 
established several new taxes, both in money and kind, on various 
occa;:.ions ; for instance, at their festivals and religious ceremonies : but 
all these were consolidated by Haidar Ali and added to the kandayam 
of the land. Tipu followed the same rule, but fixed an assessment of 
from TO to 30 pagodas upon such lands as were cultivated from wells 
from which water was drawn by bullocks. As a relief, however, to the 
ryots, he granted rent free as much dry land as could be cultivated by 
one plough. Purnaiya, during his administration, and after the lands 
were measured, established the land-tax in Chitaldroog at various rates 
per lubu, three of which are equal to one kudu, or of the local 
khandi. This was in conformity with the ancient usage of that part of 
the country, but the assessment already introduced under*the rule of 
the Pilegars, was still more rigid under the management of I^urnaiya, 
and the only reduction afterwards allowed l)y the Raja was in the tax 
on sugar-cane lands. 

In Ashtagram, in the time of Chikka I )eva Raja, about tlie year 
1673, a tax of two gold fanams per kudu, which is of the present 
khandi, was levied upon dry cultivation ; while the produce of wet and 
garden lands, and of cocoa and areca-nut trees, was divided between 
the ryots and the Sarkar. Again he appears to^have fixed a kandayam 
upon lands, and newly established several other taxes called Pajeliab, 
&c. Very few of the ryots are said to have acceded to this arrange¬ 
ment. The produce of the land belonging to the ryots who did not 
was divided betw^een the Sarkar and the ryots. Haidar Ali Khan 
appears to have introduced a grain rent in two of the Ashtagram taluq.s, 
namely, Sosile and Talkad, and in other j>arts of Ashtagram it remained 
as in former times. During the management of Tipu Sultan, a partial 
survey took place in several taluqs and an assessment both in money 
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and in kind was levied. The grain from the taluqs of Mysore Ashta- 
^ram, J atna Ashtagrani, Sosile and Talkad was stored at the capital. 
During the administration of Purnaiya, the lands were regularly 
measured, the productive powers of wet lands were fully ascertained, 
and an adequate assessment fixed. Nothing new apj)ears to have taken 
place in the time of the Raja. 

In Manjarabad faujdari, Krishnarajkatte, .\rkalgud. Harnhalli and 
Garudangiri were the ancient possessions of the Mysore princes, in 
whose tiintf the tax for wet lands was at the rate of 5^ pagodas in 
Krishnarajkatte, and 3 jjagodas in Arkalgiid; a tax of from 2 to 5 
pagodas per khandi on dry lands had been long established. There 
was lU) tax upon wet lands in the other two taluqs, the produce having 
been divided between the ryots and the government, and the tax upon 
dry land was from to per khandi. In the jidlyam of Aigur, 
composed of the taliuis of Maharajandurga, ManjaraVxid, Sakkarepatna, 
Helur, and Hassan, .Sivapi)a Xiiyak, the chief of Xagar, established his 
own assessment called shist, while it was in his [)ossession ; and it still 
existed, with some few alterations, even after the country reverted to 
the palegar of Aigur. 1 here appears to have been no measurement of 
land in any part of this territory. 'J'he shist amounting to a certain 
sum was fixed upon a given quantity of land, including a proportion 
of dry, wet and garden land. During the management of Haidar Ali 
and 1 ii)u, the village rent was irregular, being disposed of by 
competition and collected accordingly. In the time of l^urnaiya, the 
public servants went so far as to ascertain the condition of each 
individual, as in the ryotwar; but during the management of the 
Raja, the country reverted to the injurious system of renting the 
villages to the higliest bidder. The land tax in Xarsipur taluq, in the 
time o( the Palegar of that place, varied from 6 to 12 pagodas a 
khandi for wet lands, and from i to 6 pagodas a khandi for dry lands ; 
the produce of areca-nut trees and a part of that of cocoanut trees 
was divided between the ryots and .Sarkar, and part of the produce of 
the latter trees was assessed at i fanam per two or three trees. Haidar 
Ali and 'Fipu continued the system of village rent; but much improve¬ 
ment was introduced by Purnaiya tin having erected several dams on • 
the river Hemavati, and dug about six water-courses, which proved 
highly l)eneficial to cultivation, while the mode of collection w’as 
revised as in other places, and affairs generally improved. Nothing 
new was introduced by the Rdja. Panavar formerly belonged to the 
pdlegar of Tarikere, and in it the .system of village rent appears to have 
existed first and last. 

In Nagar, Sivappa Nayak made an assessment in the year 1660, 
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called shist, on the lands. This assessment was a most judicious one^ 
consistent with the localities and general condition of the country. 
Several taxes called patti were afterwards levied by his several 
successors, which ultimately became equal to the shist originally fix(id, 
so that the actual beriz of the country was in time nearly doubled. 

The amount of revenue of all descriptions in Mysore for the year 
1831-32, was Kanthiraya pagodas 20,88,978, of which the land revenue 
was said to be 16,18,831 ; the amount of sayar, including the 
monopolies of the five articles, rv^., tobacco, Ijetel-leaves, g’anja, toddy 
and arrack, was 4,01,108, and that of the other taxes of various kinds, 
under the head of Bajebab, was 69,039. 

The amount of Kanthiraya pagodas 16,18,831, said to be the land 
revenue, did not, however, wholly belong io it ; for it apjiears that 
various taxes, both connected and unconnected with the land rei'enuc, 
were mixed up with that head. The land revenue ]m>jierly so called 
was knovni under two designations only, 77.:., kandayamand shist: the 
first to be found in every part of ]\rysore, with the exi'cption of Xagar, 
and the second to be found in the Nagar distiicl only, d'hc inferior 
taxes directly connected with the land revenue and mixed up with it 
consisted of 83 different designations, under which these taxes were 
levied. 'I’he inferior taxes unconnected with the land revenue, but 
also mixed up with it like the foregoing, consisted of 198 different 
designations, some of which prevailed all over Mysore, some less in 
general, and some to be found only in one or two of the taliKjs. In 
endeavouring to classify these inferior taxes, some appear tfi belong to 
the Mohatarfa, some to the Bajebab, and some to the Sayar. 

The country w'as under the management of Purnaiya for eleven years, 
that is from 1800 to 1810. The highest amount of the jamabandi 
during that period was 31,79,000 Kanthiraya pagodas, which was in the 
year 1809; the average during his management being no less than 
27,84,327 pagodas. The country was managed by His Highness the 
Rdja for twenty-one years, from 1811 to 1831. I’lic highest amount of 
the jamabandi during that period was 30,26,594, and the average was 
26,53,614 pagodas. The difference between the.se averages, 1,30,713 
Kanthiraya pagodas, is therefore thei amount of the annual decrease 
during the administration of the Raja. It would be very desirable to 
ascertain what quantity of land produced the revenues above men¬ 
tioned, but unfortunately there were no accounts showing the necessary 
information in any of the cutcherries of the Huzur. This must be 
sought for in the village accounts and from the shanbhdgs. 

It was an ancient rule in the country, and duly provided for in the 
instructions to the district servants, that the shdnbhdg or the village 
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accountant, the patel, and shekdar if present, should assemble in every 
village before the commencement of the 5'ear, and then collect all the 
inhabitants of the village for the purpose of si)eaking to them upon the 
subject of the rent, and concluding with them a revenue arrangement 
for the year, duly recording the name of each person, the extent of land 
to be cultivated by him, and the amount of revenue payable thereon; 
as also the extent of the land (if there were any) intended to be culti¬ 
vated as wiiram, and issuing to eacli ryot of tlie kandayam land a 
kandnyam chit for the year. It was only indeed l)y means of these 
I)reliminary arrangements that any satisfactory data could be obtained 
as the foundation of the jamabandi, and it is fortiinale that the custom 
so lar ])revailed in procuring so useful a document preparatory to the 
annual jamabandi whereby the extent of land of every description in 
every village could be easily known. 

'J 1 ie whole extent of cultivated land in Mysore a])pears to have been 
in the proportion of three-eighths wet to fivc-eighili^ of dry cultivation. 
The lands not being classed, it is impossible to show their description, 
but u[)on an estimate it appears that the land f)f red colour was i.vc- 
sixteenths, the land of the mixed sorts was one-fourth, black clay three- 
sixteenths, and that mixed with chunam, stones, pebbles, including 
rougli land, was one-fourth. 

'I'iie water-courses taken from rivers and mountain torrents were 
rated at 1,832 in number ; the tanks, great and small, at 19,817 ; and 
the wells at if^37r. The grain irrigated from these was chietly paddy, 
but garden yticles were roared by the same means. All other crops 
depended on the periodical rains, but for watit of acc ounts at the Huzur, 
it is not practicable to ascertain the quantities of land supplied with 
water from each of these resources. 

'I'he crops being cut at the proper periods, the first deductions from 
the grain were the rusums issued at the threshing-floor to the Baraba- 
luti. 'I'he rates at which these different persons were paid were various 
in the several I'aujddris. 'Fhe exact proportion of the produce thus 
appropriated is shown in the following table: 


i Centage ihe RusuniN to the Ceniase of the Rusums to the 
Faujildris. gross produce when l.tutis 4 ;ros> produce when lands 

were under K.ind.iy.'im. were under WAram. 


Bangalore and Madgiri 
Chitaldroog 

A.shtagram . 

Manjarahad . 

Nagar. 


5 

li 

Si 

6i 

{:? 


5 

20 

Si 

3 
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If the produce were that of kandayam lands, it was taken by the 
inhabitants to their houses on paying the rusums at the above rates. 
If the produce were that of the waram lands, the rusums were given in 
like manner to the Barabaluti in the first instance ; the remainder being 
then divided between the Sarkar and the ryots who had cultivated the 
same. 

The general average kandayam or government rent was usually about 
one-third of the gross produce. This at least was the case in Bangalore, 
Madgiri and Ashtagrain. In Chitaldroog, however, the kandayam seems 
to have been about iS per cent, more than one-third; but as labour was 
cheaper there than in other Divisions, the ryot was nearly as well off as 
any where else. In Manjarabad, the assessment was 5 per cent., and 
agricultural charges neany 2 per rent, more, rendering the surplus to 
the ryot nearly 7 per cent. less. In Nagar the agricultural charges are 
higher than elsewhere, so that the kandayam falls off 3 per cent., and 
the .surplus to the ryot 9 per cent., below the proportionate rate of 
Bangalore, Madgiri and Ashtagram. 

In other countries there are ryots who pay a large sum in rent to 
government, in some instances to the extent of 10,000 rupees a year. 
It is not so in Mysore, and from many iiKjuiries it appears that amongst 
384,702 ryots, the highest, the medium, and the lowest kandayam rent 
paid by one individual in the .several Faujdaris were as shown in the 
following table :— 


Faujdaris. 

j Highest. 

Medium. 

j * Lowest. 


1 Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Rs. 

Bangalore 

}' 

10 


Madgiri. 

l\J 

3 

Chitaldroog . 

... ; 100 

50 

! I 

Ashtagram . 

200 

150 

1 2 

Manjaral)ad . 

100 

50 

I 3 

Nagar (including areca-nut) 

300 

150 

1 *0 


There was seldom to be found more than onc'village in the possession 
of one individual, nor did one persejn anywhere possess one description 
of land only; for each ryot having dry land, had generally a proportion 
of wet and garden also, at all events one or other of the two last. The 
condition of the people in Mysore seems to demand this arrangement, 
which is everywhere of easy accomplishment in Mysore. 

The highest, medium, and the lowe.st extent of landy including wet 
and dry, held by one individual in each Faiijddri, were ascertained, and 
are exhibited in the following table:— 
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Faujddris. 


Highest. 

Medium. 

Lowest. 

Bang.'ilf)re. 

1 

Khandis. 

Rhandis. 

3 i 

1 

Khandis. 

a 

Madgift. 

/ 

1 

■h 

Chitaldroog . 


1 20 

12 

! 1 

Ashtagrani . 

1 

' 12 

! 5 

; 1 

Manjiiriil)atl . 


30 

i '5 

1 i 

Nagar 


0 

! ^ 

1 0 


The rates of kandayam were various throughout the country. The 
following is a general al)stract of the average amount of kandayam 
assessed upon one khandi of land of all descriptions in Mysore in 
Kanthiraya ])agodas :— 




hangalorc . 
Mad^iri 

Chiliildrnoj;. 

Ashlagratn . 
Manjariiluul. 
Nagar 


Wcl land. • Dry land. 


C«x;oa 

garden. 


iGarclcnland. 


Sugar-cane. 


- SjS-. 

1 -j, J. 1 7. • 7 . A 3 ^ X 

A = ' 7 . 7 . 

•Six's 'H 

7 . 

1st sort. 

i ^ 

i ” . 

h 

• 7 , 

. ! 

000 

, I ! ' ■ 

0 20 16 12 10 ' 0 0 0 

■ • 

0 16 12 10 

8 

60 

1 50 

40 

30 

■543 

2 161210! 8 30252016 0 0, 0 

0 

15 

! 13 

10 ; 

8 

■12 i) 7 

6 25 18 13,10 20 15 12 

10 0 0 0 

0 

32 

; 28 

25 

20 

■ 1510 5 

4 25‘0 S 3 S03S25 

12 10 8 6 

4 

3 S 

1 26 

14 

S 

5 

3 10 6 31-4251510 

0000 

0 

22 

! 15 

10 

0 

! 6, 5 4 

3-5 10 8 0 5 .2013 10 

6000 

05 

-7-i: 

1 

1 

4 

3 5 


It is now necessary to advert to the tenures of the land. 

1st. The ryots cultivating kandayam lands, held them in some instances 
from generation to generation, paying a fixed money rent; this being now 
the general meaning of the word kandayam, whatever it may have been 
originally. 

2nd. Kyots cultivating the lands under the udram or batayi system, 
whether in the same or other villages, were nothing more than hired 
labourers. They cultivated the land and received in return a share of the 
produce. The people of any village in which these lands existed had the 
preference before others ; nor could they be refused the work, if they had 
tilled the lands for a number of years ; lhat is, if they still chose to cultivate 
the same. In some cases the ryots of the same village, and even those from 
other villages, were forced to undertake the cultivation of the wdram lands 
which belonged to the Sarkar. 

3rd. In certain places there were tanks called amdni taUhf not belonging 
to any particular village. The lands under these reservoirs were cultivated 
by ryots collected from several villages in their neighbourhood, who 
received their due share of the produce, under the superintendence of the 
public servants. 
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4th. There were ryots who cultivated shraya lands, that is, lands held by 
those who engaged to pay a reduced kanddyam for three or four years, and 
from the last year to pay the full amount. 

5th. There were ryots who held entire villages for a fixed rent called 
kdyamgutta, for which they received regular grants without any period* being 
specified. This tenure had its origin in the time of the Rdja to favour certain 
individuals. 

6th. There were ryots called jodidars^ or those who held lands under a 
favourable rent, which lands or even villages were formerly inam enjoyed by 
Brahmans and others rent free until the time of Tipii wSiiltany who, from his 
aversion towards the Hindu religion, se(iucstered the jodi lands, and levied 
upon them the full assessment. The Brahmans, however, continued to hold 
them, paying the full assessment rather than give them up, hoping for more 
favourable times ; accordingly in the administration of Purnaiya their com¬ 
plaints were heard, and they received the indulgence of a small remission 
of the Sultan's assessment, and continued to hold the lands under the 
denomination of Jodi, though no longer iniim. In a very few instances, 
however some lands continued in Jodi, as given in ancient times, and were 
as such still enjoyed. 

Ryots possessing kandayam lands and paying the full assessment could 
only be dispossessed when they failed to ])ay their rent to the Sarkar, 
Ryots possessing kanddyam lands but paying less than the fixed assessment 
or original kanddyam might be dispossessed in favour of ryots offering an 
increase, if they did not choose to give the same. Suppose, for example, 
that 12 pagodas was the original assessment, but that it had been reduced 
to 8 })agodas in consequence of the death or desertion of the ryot, when it 
was transferred to waram and cultivated on the Sarkar account, occasioning 
the revenue to be reduced to 8 pagodas as lirst mentioned. • Supposing then 
that 10 pagodas were offered and accepted ; but as this offer was still short 
of the former kanddyam, though above what could be realized under the 
wdram management, offers would continue to be received from anyone 
willing to give the full amount, though the actual incumbent had the prefer¬ 
ence if he should choose to pay the full assessment. If not, he must make 
way for the new tenant willing to pay in full. 

The ryots who cultivated arcca-nut gardens appear to have had the right 
of hereditary possessors ; they were accordingly accustomed to sell or 
mortgage their property. Supposing these proprietors to fail in payment of 
the Sarkar, and that the same should fall into arrear, the proprietor might 
sell his lands and pay the dues of government, when the purchaser had the 
same rights in the soil as were possessed by his predecessor. 

There were ryots who possessed land which either themselves or their 
ancestors had reclaimed from the jungle at great expense. These lands- 
were also held as hereditary possessions, with the right of disposing of them 
by sale or otherwise. 

There were also ryots who held their lands by long descent from genera¬ 
tion to generation, who were in the habit of transferring the same to others^ 
either by sale, or mortgage, &c. 
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There were ryots who cultivated lands called kodagi^ on which an invari¬ 
able rent was fixed, not liable to any change on account of the seasons or 
otherwise. These lands were also saleable, and at the present day continue 
to be disposed of at the will of the holders. These lands originally were 
indms fAm the sovereigns or the villagers, but having been subsequently 
assumed by the Sarkar, an unchangeable rent was fixed upon them. 
Again, some ryots cultivated lands called kodagi lands, which were 
originally inam granted by the Sarkar for the payment of a sum of money 
as a nazar, but latterly subjected to the same fate as the lands described 
above. Lands of both descriptions were also to be found in the Manjarabad 
district. 

'I'here were ryots who cultivated land for an assessment called shist^ and 
who had been subjected at different periods to additional imposts since the 
shisl was originally established by Sivappa Nayak ; they still had preten¬ 
sions to a proprietary right in the soil. 

There were ryots who cultivated lands called rekanast, which under the 
reign of the princes of V'ijayanagar had an assessment called Kclyarcka, but 
having subsequently been overrun with jungle, no Rayarcka or assessment 
was levied thereon. They were then called rekanast, which means without 
assessment, nor was any shist put upon them by Sivappa Xasak, because 
they were not cultivated. When reclaimed, however, they became liable to 
assessment at the average rate of the neighbouring lands, still retaining the 
same names. These lands are accordingly described as a distinct variety 
of tenure still known in the Xagar district. 

There were ryots called jodi agrahardars, cultivating lands in some 
villages of Xagar under an assessment called Jodi, which might be equal to 
one-lifth, one-fourth, one-third, or even one-half of the shist of the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. •These lands were formerly inam or sarvamanyam given 
to JJrahinans, who long enjoyed them as such, but being resumed by the 
Sarkar, taxes were put upon them in the manner above mentioned. The 
descendants of the original holders, or those who may have purchased the 
lands from them, enjoyed them for the payment of the fixed shist; and it 
appears that the sale and mortgage of these lands was going on to the 
present day, the transfer being fully recognized by the officers of government. 

There were ryots who cultiv'ated Lands called *^(iddi battay which signifies 
lands paying rent in kind, which were only met with in the taluqs of Ikkeri^ 
Sagar, Mandagadde, Koppa, and Kavalcdroog. 

'Fhe ryots in po.ssession of the landsf held under the tenures above 
described, appear in general to have paid their rents to the Sarkar, not 
direct, but through the means of a renter, capable of managing so 
intricate a business, from possessing a complete knowledge of all the 
local customs. Sometimes the patel was a renter of the village, and 
collected the revenue from the people without the inten’ention of the 
Sarkar servants. I'his sort of village rent had as many varieties as are 
indicated by the different modes now to be mentioned. 
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The ordinary mode was eftected by the Amildar, Sheristadar, and some 
other servants setting out together in the month of January or February for 
the purpose of inspecting the crop. During the tour of the Amildar at this 
season, he prepared an estimate of the November crops (already in heaps) 
in communication with the sheristadars, shekdars, shdnbhdgs and jJatcls, as 
also an estimate of the expected revenue from the May crop. In the same 
manner an estimate was made of the sugar-cane and other produce now coming 
forward, when the total being made out, the rent was given to the patel or 
gaucla of the village, and the usual rent muchchalike taken from him for the 
payment of the amount, including stivarndddyam. The* patel being the 
sole renter of the village, any suvarnadayam which may have been already 
collected was credited to him. He considered himself answerable for the 
rest, took charge of all the affairs of the rent, distributed the due shares of 
the different crops to the ryots, disposed of the government share in the 
manner he thought best for his own benefit, collected kanddyam from the 
inhabitants, and paid his rent to the Sarkar. I n case of any part of the revenue 
f Jling in arrears, either from the death, desertion, or poverty of the ryots, 
or from any other causes, the amount, if large and irrecoverable, was 
remitted after a full investigation of all the particulars of the case ; otherwise 
the renter remained answerable for the payment of the whole of the rent. 
This mode of village rent generally prevailed in the faujdaris of Hangalorc, 
Madgiri, Chitaldroog and Ashtagram. 

In the villages of Manjarabad, the village rent was given for two years, 
while the rent of one village might be taken by two or three individuals. If a 
village were desolated, it was rented to any individual willing to take it. 
No rent was payable the first year, but engagements must be entered into 
to pay a small rent the second year, increasing the same gradually every 
subsequent year, until it came up to the former fixed rent.* 

In Nagar, there was a permanent assessment called shist. A general 
review’ w'as made of the lands at the beginning of the year to ascertain the 
probability of their being cultivated. The Amildar, when he proceeded to 
the village for this purpose in the month of January, ascertained the general 
state of cultivation and concluded the rent w ith the patel of each village. 
If, however, the whole land of any individual ryot was kept uncultivated 
from poverty, the revenue of that land was remitted. If a part only of the 
land of one individual was cultivated, no remission was allowed on account 
of the part uncultivated, the wdiole being included in the jaindbandi. The 
wdram system w^as but little knowm in Nagar, but when it did occur, the 
usual course of taxing that prodrice was observed as in other parts of the 
country. 

The mode of village rent called wonti gittta was when two, three, or four 
individuals (whether of the same village or others) made an offer to rent a 
village. After its circumstances were duly ascertained in the usual manner, 
and the terms were agreed on, the Amildar granted the rent and took 
security for its payment, and in such cases there were no remissions, the 
renters being answerable for the amount settled. They were, however, 
obliged to enter into fair agreements with the ryots, which were to be 
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strictly kept, so that the ryots might not have to complain of any exaction 
or oppression. If any arrears should be caused by the death, desertion, or 
the poverty of the ryots after the rent was fixed, the loss must be borne by 
the renter. When the ryots were averse to any particular renter or renters, 
it was not unusual for them to take the rent themselves, declaring they 
would otherwise leave the village. In such cases a preference was given to 
their offers. 

The mode of village rent called praja giitta may be described as 
follows The Amildar proceeded to the village at the usual period of the 
year (that is December or January), called for all the ryots, and desired 
them to enter info engagements of the rent of praja gutta. The amount to 
be rented was in most cases the same as in the preceding year. Any lands 
which could not be cultivated, either from the death, desertion, or poverty 
of certain ryots, was now struck off, and fresh lands, if there were any, added 
to the rent; when a general muchchalike was taken from the whole of the 
r}^ots, or from such portion of the principal ones as might engage for the 
rent : if the actual produce fell short, the loss was borne by the whole 
village. I f a higher offer were received, even after the conclusion of these 
arrangements, the rent was cancelled and given up to the other, but the rent 
in this case would be called wonti gutta. The rent once settled in one year 
was allowed to continue for the next three or four years. This kind of rent 
appears to have been a last resource, to which the public officers had 
recourse when every other had failed ; but these rents, viz.^ wonti gutta 
and praja gutta, were only very partially known, and in the faujddri of 
Ashtagram. 

The village rent called kulgar gnita was when it was managed by the 
kulgars. Of these there might be six or eight in a village, together with 
fifteen, twenty, or thirty common ryots. The Amildar proceeded to each 
village in the mohth of December or January, investigated the real state of 
the different sources of revenue with reference to the collections in the past 
year and the condition of the ryots, fixed the amount of the rent, and gave 
it up to one of the kulgars of the village, who sublet his rent to the other 
kulgars, who again divided their respective allotments amongst the ryots 
under them. The only way they made a profit in their rent was by exerting 
themselves to extend the cultivation. The ryots of the village were answer- 
able for their rent to the kulgars, these to the chief kulgar, who in his turn, 
as the ostensible renter, was answerable to the Sarkar, which in the case of 
this rent allowed no remis^ons. If any of the r>*ots had cither died or 
deserted, his lands, as well as claims against it, were divided among the 
kulgars themselves. If there were no ku^ar in the village to take the office 
of renter, a shdnbhdg might become so, when he was called the pattegar. 

'fhe village rent called chigar kaile comes next to be mentioned. A pro¬ 
portion of land including wet and dry, and requiring fifty seers of seed grain, 
was called a chigar, of which there might be from sixteen to eighteen in a 
village, each paying a fixed rent of from 3 to 5 pagodas ; each chigar was 
usually held by several r)'ots, there being a principal ryot for every chigar of 
land, and one of these annually rented the whole village, sub-letting the 
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difTerent chigars to the other principal ryots : such villages were generally 
rented in the month of December or January, when the state of the crops 
was ascertained, but this species of rent was only to be found in one taluq, 
Hassan, in the faujddri of Manjarabad. 

There was also a village rent called blah hath in the same taluq, the blah 
meaning a small portion of land differing in extent from the chigar, but 
having the same mode of assessment; and if any of the ryots died or deserted, 
a portion of rent was remitted by the Sarkar, giving that land to others. 

Sdyar, —There were ccrttiin stations called kattes in every taluq, 
where the sayar duties were levied on all articles. The total number of 
these stations was no less than 761, varying in number from one to 
twent3'“Oni.‘ in each taluq. The duties levied were of three kinds: - 
1st. Transit duty upon such goods as i)assed on the high roads without 
coming into towns. 2nd. Transit duties on articles passing out of the 
towns. 3rd Consumption duties upon goods used in towns. AMien- 
tv’cr goods arrived at a station, the place to which they were destined 
was ascertained, when the duties were levied according to rates said to 
be established for the purpose on the spot. 

The rates of duties were various, those observed in one station being 
different at another. The duties were not charged ad valorem, but 
according to the kind of each article, neither was there any regularity 
with respect to the quantities chargeable with duties; for example, a cart¬ 
load, a bullock-load, an ass’s-load, a man’s-load, &c., were charged with 
so many fanams each. In some of the taluqs, goods charged with duties 
at one station were liable to be charged again with a reduced but extra 
duty at some other place, even in the same taluq; thd extra duty was 
called antjp and kottamugam. In some taluqs goods w’-ere liable to 
duties at every station of the same taluq through which they had to 
pass. In others, the duties levied on goods conveyed by a particular 
class of merchants were different from those charged when conveyed by 
others. In some taluqs the duty was at a fixed rate provided they 
passed by a certain road. If goods chargeable with duty in one year 
should be kept till the next year, and then sent aw^ay, they were again 
chargeable with duty. ^ 

In several of the districts periodical markets were held, generally 
once a week, when fixed taxes ^^‘ere levied upon the shops, ist. Every 
shop paid a few cash, and this tax w^as called addi kasu, 2nd. Every 
vegetable shop paid something in kind, under the name of fuski, 
3rd. Every cloth shop paid a tax of from 2 to 6 cash, called 7 vundige or 
shop duty. 4th. There was a tax called pattadi, which in some places 
was called karve and bidagi, levied on every cloth shop, grain, mutton, 
and arrack shop, &c. There was likewise a certain tax upon every 
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loom; also upon betel-leaf plantations, areca-nut gardens, sugar-cane 
plantations, and upon every plough of the ryots, exclusive of the land 
revenue. There was a tax on the cattle of merchants. The taxes on 
the above were collected some annually, some monthly, and daily from 
temp»rary shops. • In short, there was not a single article exempt from 
custom duties. 

It is true that tariff taljles, called prahara pattis, exhibiting the rate 
of duty to be paid on each article, were at one time issued by the 
Sarkar, and posted up in most of the kattes, but the Government itself 
was the first to infringe the rules, by granting kauls^ of entire or partial 
exemption, to certain favoured individuals ; and the same mischievous 
system was further propagated by the granting of similar kauls by 
successive izardars and sub-renters to their own particular friends during 
their own period of incumbency, and which became confounded with 
those granted by the Sarkar. The consectuence was that in the course 
of time the prahara pattis were looked upon as so much waste paper, 
and each katte came to have a set of mamiil or local rates of its own, 
which were seldom claimed without an attempt at imposition, or 
admitted without a wrangle. The usual result was an appeal to the 
Sayar Shdnbhdg of the place, who became the standing referee in all 
•disputed cases, which he may be supposed to have decided in favour of 
the party which made it most advantageous to himself. 

It became necessary therefore for the trader to purchase the good 
will of every sayar servant along the whole line of road by which he 
travelled, or to submit to incessant inconvenience and detention. He 
was thus subjdbt to constant loss of time, or money, or both; and the 
merchants were unable to calculate either the time which their goods 
would take to reach a particular spot, or the expenses which would 
attend their carriage. E^'en as to the kauls which certain merchants 
enjoyed, there were perplexing differences in the way in which the 
deductions were calculated, \\'ith some it was a fixed percentage to be 
deducted from the proper rate to be levied; while \yith others the full 
rate was taken, but only on certain fixed proportion of the goods. 
Another fertile source of ponfusion and corruption was that, to gratify 
some particular izardars, certain merchants and certain productions 
were confined to particular routes ; rftid, if they travelled or were carried 
by another line of custom houses, the izardars of that line were made to 
pay compensation for the loss presumed to have been sustained by the 
renters of the prescribed line. 

When it is considered that there was hardly a luxury, certainly not 
a necessary of life, which was not subject to pay the duty to the 
authorities of these 761 sayar chaukis, and that some of these duties 
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were payable daily, some monthly, and some annually; while there were 
others of items which involved the necessity of a prying scrutiny into 
the most private and delicate domestic occurrences, it may he imagined 
that the system was calculated to interfere constantly with the Cromfort 
and the interests of every portion of the population. It is possible, 
indeed, that it may have been framed originally with some such idea, 
for a legend current in Mysore assigns the palm of wisdom among 
monarchs to a prince who invented 365 taxes, each leviable on its own 
particular day, so that no twenty-four hours could pass without the idea 
of the prince’s power having been brought home to each of his subjects 
in the most unmistakable way. 

(Ireat as was the direct annoyance to the })eople, the indirect, by 
the obstacles thrown in the way of trade, became still greater. In fact 
stranger merchants were practi(‘ally debarred from entering the country, 
and the whole of the trade, such as it was, became monopolized by the 
Sd'ar contractors or their sen’ants, and a few practised traders who 
v;cre in close alliance with them or knew how to command powerful 
interest at the Darbar. 

*rhe systems in force in the four different Divisions of Xagar, Ashta- 
gram, bangalore and Chitaldroog, were widely different. Under the 
Raja’s administration, the Sayar department in Xagar was divided into 
three Ilakhas or branches, ist The Kau/cdroi\i^ Sarsdyar., im-luding 
the Chikmagalur, Koppa, Kauledroog, Holehonnur, Lakvalli and 
Shimoga taluqs, and the kasba town of Channagiri. 2nd. I'hc Ikkeri 
Sarsdyar, comprising the Honnali, Sagar, Shikarpur and Sorab taluqs, 
together \vith the kasba of Bellandur in Xagar taluq. 3rd. The Phoot 
Taluq Isdra, comprehending the Kadur, llarihar, Tarikcre and Channa¬ 
giri taluq.s, with the exception of the kasba of the last, which was 
included in the Kauledroog Sarsayar. 

The Phoot Taluq Izara was rented by a Wot Izardar, who bound 
himself by his muchchalike to realize a certain annual sum for the 
Sarkar, and whatever he could scrape together or extort beyond that 
sum was his own property. The two Sarsayar Ilakhas were made over 
to the management of Sarsayar Amildars, nominated on the shar//system 
of bestowing the appointment, without reference to qualification, on the 
man who would bid highest for iP It was stipulated that they were not 
to keep the executive in their own hands but were to sublet it to others, 
over whom they were to exercise vigilant control, and in particular to 
prevent all undue exactions and oppression. But these were mere words. 
These Amildars almost invariably retained the collections in their own 
hands, and knowing that they were liable to supersession at any moment, 
their sole object was to feather their nests in the shortest possible period. 
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In cases where the agency of sub-renters was really employed, the 
same description will apply, with the additional touches which must be 
given to enable the reader to understand that the trader was even more 
victimized than when his oppressor carried on his transactions on a 
largef scale. "J’hesc sub-renters themselves obtained their appointment 
on the sharti system, and had to squeeze out a double profit to remune¬ 
rate both themselves and their employer, while the permanency of their 
appointment was more dubious than his, inasmuch as they not only 
might be tiirqed out at his pleasure, but were also removable along 
with him when he was superseded from the Darbar. These sub-renters 
therefore had to work double tides to make up a purse, and endless 
were the devices resorted to. Some contented themselves with squeezing 
more than was due from every trader who passed through their hands, 
while others, with more enlightened views in the science of e.xtortion, 
attracted merchants to their own particular line of kattes, by entering 
into private arrangements with them to let their goods pass through at 
comparatively light rates. 

The sayar collections in Nagar were classed under three heads. 
1st. Hdiai^ or the c.xcise duties levied on areca-nut, cardamoms and 
pepper, on removal from the place of their production. 2nd. Chardddya, 
or transit and town dues. 3rd. Kdraka, which may be described as a 
composition for sayar, being a tax paid by ('ertain classes for relief from 
payment of sayar duties, h'or carrying out the comidicated sayar system 
in this Division, there were sixty kattes established, of which thirty-one 
were frontier, and twenty-nine internal. I'he establishments of such of 
these as were situated in the two Sarsayar Ilakhas were paid by the 
Government, the remainder by the Wot izardar. Of the former there 
were fifty-two and of the latter eight. 

The sayar of the Ashtagram Faujdari was put up to auction, and 
rented, sometimes by single taluq.s, sometimes in a number combined, 
and sometimes the whole in one lump, to the highest bidder. The 
renter had to find sei'urity, and both renter and security had to execute 
muchchalikas. In general the security was the real renter, but some¬ 
times both were merely agents of a third party w’ho did not choose to 
come forward. There were occasioqpl but rare instances of particular 
taluqs being kept under amani. When the muchchalika and security 
bond were executed, orders were issued to place the renter in charge of 
the various items of revenue which he had farmed. This being done, 
he proceeded to sublet them in any manner he pleased, or to retain the 
management in his own hands if he preferred it. The government 
does not appear to have reserved to itself any right to interfere in the 
arrangements of the renter, and as each of his sub-renters on appoint- 
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ment became an acknowledged public servant and adopted a seal of 
office, it may easily be supposed in how many ways they had it in their 
power to interfere not only in the trade of the country but in the 
private affairs of every individual. 

The same confusion existed with regard to the items which constituted 
sdyar as in the Nagar Division. It was nominally divided into the 
heads of mdrg and pattadL Under the head of mdrg^ properly speak¬ 
ing, came all the items which we should call land customs, with 
multifarious additions, varying in each taluq and in particular parts of 
the same taluq. Among them may be mentioned the shddi kutike 
rents, or taxes on marriage, concubinage, births, deaths, and other 
domestic occurrences. Of more than one hundred items which came 
under the head of pattadi^ there was not a single one which ought 
rightly to have been included in the sayar. They were all of them 
money assessments, mostly personal in their nature, and levied direct 
from the ryots, 'fhey consisted of taxes on individuals on account of 
their castes or professions, and of fees levied from ryots for permission 
to make earth salt, to fish in tanks and streams, to collect emery 
stones, to gather honey, cardamoms and other jungle products, or in 
some places to sell the produce of their own lands. The poor wretches 
even who eked out a scanty livelihood by collecting white ants for food, 
did not escape without a tax for so doing. One item of the pattadi 
revenue deserves particular mention. It was an extra tax collected 
from the ryots as a percentage upon, not out of, the land revenue they 
paid to Government. It varied in particular taluqs from i to 5 fanams 
in the pagoda, or from 10 to 50 per cent, exacted from the ryot in 
excess of his original rent. 

The .seat of government being in the Ashtagram Division, the 
prahara pattis or Sarkar tariff tables were nominally more regarded 
than in the distant province of Nagar. There was no rule, however, 
compelling the sayar renters to abide by the rates set down ; and even 
if there had been, there would still have been more confusion than 
enough, for the duty on some articles was to be calculated by weight, 
on others by measurement, on others by nuiwber, and on others again 
by cart, bullock, ass, or cooly los^. These modes of computation too 
were not uniform throughout the Division, but differed in every taluq, 
and even in every katte. They were, in fact, left very much to the 
caprice of the chaukidar of the katte, and were another fertile source 
of extortion and delay. Other anomalies consisted in the levying of 
different rates from different descriptions of merchants; the lower 
rates probably having grown into mdmill from having been originally 
the result of a corrupt arrangement between the renter and the 
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merchant. For instance, salt passed free into the town of Mysore if 
brought by one particular class of people; and in the Bclur taluq, two 
bullock loads of supari were passed as one load if carried by Kormars, 
Lambanis or AV^addars. The collusive system by which traffic was 
attracted to one particular line to the prejudice of others was in force 
in the Ashtagram as much as in the Nagar Division. 

If the Nagar Division suffered in some respects from its distance from 
the Darbar, Ashtagram was in its turn victimized from its propinquity, 
for the returns show that there were no fewer than 331 kattes in this 
Division alone. It is said to have been no uncommon thing to reward 
a favourite by the imposition of a new tax, or the institution of a new 
katte, and the name of a mendicant called Mohant is remembered 
from a privilege which was granted to him for a time of exacting a fee 
from every person passing into Mysore from a particular direction. The 
mendicant was soon deprived of this right, but the toll was continued 
under the title of the Mohant rusum, and put up to auction along with 
the other items of sayar. In the immediate neighbourhood of Mysore 
these kattes were so close together that there were few roads on which 
the goods of a merchant were not stopped, and (unless he came to 
terms) unloaded and ransacked, at least four times in the course of an 
ordinary day’s journey. Even more than this : a particular bridge is 
mentioned, on which at one time there were three of these kattes— 
one at each end and one over the centre arch ! 

In the Bangalore Division, probably owing to its containing the large 
British Cantonment, abuses were much less rife than in Nagar and 
Ashtagram, and the rules for levying the sayar duties which were in 
force in the time of Purnaiya, w^ere continued without change or 
modification up to 1846-7, under izardars, to whom the sayar was 
annually rented on competition. 

Flinch bdb }—The tobacco monopoly existed in 38 taluqs only. In 
Bangalore this rent existed only in the town and its dependencies, 
called volagadis. The renter purchased the article from the cultivators 
or imported it from Salem, at from 4 to 10 fanams per maund of 49 
seers, and disposed of the same to the bazaar men at from 12 to 23 
fanams per maund of 40 seers. Th^ bazaar people retailed the article 
at a small profit of one fanam per maund. 

The monopoly of betel-kaf not general, being found only in 15 
districts. In Bangalore the custom was to employ a renter; he bought 
at 20 bundles for one fanam, and sold to the pulilic servants at 16 
bundles the fanam, to the bazaar men at 8, and at 10 to the public 

* In the old reports this name, which means the Five Items, appears under the 
ludicrous form of Punch Bob, 
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servants in the Cantonment. The bazaar men sold in retail at 
bundles the fanam, the remaining | of one bundle of the 8 received 
from the renter being the profit of the bazaar men. 

The monopoly of ^anja existed only in a very few taluqs. It was 
confined in Bangalore to the town. The renter purchased his supplies 
at the rate of from 12 to 24^ fanams the niaund, and sold it to the 
bazaar people at from 3 to 7 pagodas. The affairs of this rent were 
carried on by the people of the tobacco depots. 

The rent of arrack was taken by an individual in each taluq. The 
renter either sublet portions of his rent to others or managed it in 
amani. If he sublet it, the under farmers engaged to pay their rent 
either for every shop or for each village. If kept in amani, the renter 
established manufactories, where the arrack was prepared for distri¬ 
bution, einjiloyed his own servants and caused the arrack to be sold by 
retail at the usual rates. There was no uniform rule as to the extent of 
the fa’-ms, as one man might be the renter of one taluq or twenty ; 
while there were some taluqs rented to several. 'J'here were two 
classes of persons, the one called Bcdar and the other Kalala, who had 
been accustomed from ancient times to manage the arrack trade and 
to rent the sales from the Sarkar ; but in latter times the business seems 
to have been open to all classes. There was a tax on adultery by 
women of the Bcdar and Kalala castes, and also on their marriages, 
which was farmed with the arrack. 

The rent of iodd}\ which was not general in all the taluqs, consisted 
chiefly of what was obtained from the lands occupied by the wild date- 
tree, and was levied annually. These were sometimes ('ailed sendi 
trees. In some cases every sendi shop was taxed, but the tax was most 
generally levied on the beast of burden which conveyed the sendi to the 
shops ; or on the leathern bags which contained the liquor. The renter 
realized the tax monthly. In some taluqs there were no trees from 
which toddy could be extracted, but shops were still maintained by a 
caste called Idigar, who acted under a renter and supplied themselves 
from other taluqs. In several taluqs the person who rented this article 
employed his own people both to extract ioddy from the trees and to 
sell it in retail, paying them hire fyr their labour. There were certain 
taxes payable by these people on their marriages, on the fornication 
and adultery of their women, and on other occurrences, all of which 
made part of the rent. When the toddy or sendi was not rented, the 
taxes were collected in amani, according to the usual rates, by the 
shekdar, or by such an establishment as might be kept up for manage¬ 
ment of the Bdjebib taxes. The accounts of this revenue were not 
kept distinct, but mixed up with that of arrack. 
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Civil Justice .—Of the system of judicature, civil and criminal, as it 
existed during the Raja’s government, a report of 1838, l)y the late Sir 
Mark Cubbon, contains a full and lucid account, from which the 
succeeding paragraphs are compiled. 

\Vhen the Raja assumed the reins of government, considerable 
alterations were, with the concurrence of the Resident, made in the 
judicial department. A new Sadar Court was established at Mysore, 
with two Bakshis at its head, and under it were three inferior courts, 
each under t^wo presidents called Hakims. Amongst these courts the 
business was divided as follows:—The Sadar Court heard and decided 
all civil causes above 500 rupees; it received reports of the decisions 
of the three inferior branches of the court, confirmed or revised them, 
and inspected and sealed their decrees, without which no decision w^as 
considered valid. The second court had jurisdiction in civil causes, 
from 100 to 500 rupees. The third court had jurisdiction in suits not 
exceeding 100 rupees. The fourth court undertook the magisterial 
department, which will be more particularly adverted to hereafter. 

Although these four courts sat in one place, and were all under the 
control of the chief judges, yet each had its separate establishment of 
public servants. 'I'he forms of their proceedings were adopted from 
the judicial regulations in force in the Madras Presidency. They 
examined witnesses upon oath. Two statements were taken from the 
plaintiff--the plaint and the ans 7 vcr ^—and two counter-statements— 
the reply and the 7 rjoind€r—{TQ\\\ the defendant; and institution fees 
were levied upon suits. Two-thirds of the amount of these fees were, 
when realized, credited to the Sarkar, and the remaining third was 
paid to the authorized vakils employed in the cause. There was no 
express provision for an appeal to the Raja from the decision of the 
Sadar Court; nevertheless, when parties complained to the Raja, he 
used often to call on the judges for explanation. 

The two first Bakshis who sat in the Sadar Court, thus newly 
constituted, were Bakar Sahib, and (lulam Mohi-ud-din Mekri. For 
the first year and a half after their appointment it would seem that 
justice was equally and duly administered, and though the judges were 
subject to the solicitations of the Rj^ja's courtiers, yet no real hindrance 
was offered to the course of justice so long as they steadily resisted all 
attempts made to influence their decisions. After this interval, the 
orders of the court issued upon its ordinary business to the various 
cutcherries began to be neglected by the public officers of the State; 
the minions of the Darbar increased their interference, and the chief 
judge, Bakar Sahib, a man reputed for integrity and independence of 
character, finding that they were encouraged rather than checked, 
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refused to exercise his judicial functions any longer, and retired to his 
own house. After a lapse of four or five months, the Resident, by 
earnest representations to His Highness the Raja, and persuasions to 
Bakar Sahib, prevailed on the latter to resume his duties. He accord¬ 
ingly acted as chief judge for a year longer, during which period the 
business of the court, so long as His Highness happened to be pleased 
with the Resident, went on uninterruptedly; but whenever this 
harmony was disturbed, every sort of secret and indirect influence 
was exercised to render the court contemptible, and its orders nugatory. 
At last Bakar Sahib, unable to supi)ort the dignity of the court, and 
wearied by the constant repetition of these insults, quitted office in 
disgust, and never returned. 

The second judge, Gulam Mohi-ud-din Mekri, then took the seals, 
and being supported by Sidraj Aras (a relative of the Raja, who was 
entrusted with much of the authority of the government, and enjoyed 
likew\;e the confidence of the Resident) he was enabled in some 
degree to maintain the character, and to enforce the authority of the 
court. At the end of seven years, nine charges of corruption and 
partiality were presented against this judge, but after two months’ 
investigation before the Resident nothing was proved against him. 
He then besought the Rdja to punish his accusers ; but failing in this, 
he resigned his office. 

The Khazi of the court, Sayad Ali, succeeded, but though acting as 
Bakshi he did not keep the seals, the decrees being submitted for con¬ 
firmation to Bdle Aras, a maternal uncle of the Rdja. ^One Srinivas 
Rao was then associated with the Khazi for about ten months, when 
the latter died, and Srinivas Rao conducted the affairs of the court 
alone. He too was dismissed by the intrigues of the Raja’s courtiers 
after some months, and Chota Raja Khan was appointed in his place. 
During the time of the latter judge, who remained in office about three 
years, the court was in very bad repute. The suitors sought for and 
obtained their ends by indirect means. The Rdja often sent for this 
judge, abused and called him names in ojxm Darbar, dismissed him 
from his presence, and summoned a mutsaddf of the court to give him 
what information he wanted. I/; is currently believed that every 
person about the Darbar at that time, however low, used to inter¬ 
meddle in the suits, and attempt to influence the decisions of the 
Adalat. At length one Krishna having obtained an unjust decree for 
a large sum of money, through the influence, as it was supposed, of the 
sheristadar of the Resident’s cutcherry, the Rdja, at the suggestion of 
Dasappaji, a relative of his own, assembled a panchdyat, inquired into 
the charge, and dismissed the judge. 
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After which, at the instance of the Raja, Gulam Mohi-ud-din Mekri, 
who had formerly resigned, again consented to act as Bakshi of the 
Adalat, and remained at the head of the court until the assumption of 
the country, when the functions of the Adalat were suspended. And 
on the establishment of the newly-constituted Adalat, or Commis¬ 
sioner’s Court, in 1834, he was appointed one of the judges. 

Thus, from its first institution by Purnaiya, until the appointment of 
the Commission, the semblance of an Adalat Court was maintained; 
but it was no uncommon thing, after its decrees were passed, for the 
Raja to issue a niritp dispensing with their observance. It has likewise 
happened that, in the same suit, as many as four or five contradictory 
decrees, in addition to the original decree of the court, were succes¬ 
sively passed by the Raja himself, just as the influence of the one party 
or the other predominated at the Darbar; and other circumstances 
might be adduced in proof of the fact that, at the time of the assump¬ 
tion of the country, nothing remained which was fit to be called the 
administration of justice. 

Besides these irregularities connected with the Court of Adalat, 
suits to the highest amount were sometimes decided in the Sar Amin’s 
choultry, and even by Raja Khan and Dasappaji when Bakshis of the 
Barr or Infantry. (Questions of property were also decided by the 
Raja in person, without any record of the investigation, or any written 
decree. 

Criminal Justice .—Under the ancient Hindu rulers of Mysore, the 
following classification of crimes and forms of procedure are said to 
have prevailed:—theft; robbery ; highway robbery ; murder. 

Caltlestealers, and robbers of cloths, household furniture and 
grain, ^:c., were tried by the shekdars, shanbhdgs and gaudas of 
villages, who were empowered to inflict, on conviction, corporal 
punishment and imprisonment in the stocks. I'here was no limitation 
either to the extent or duration of these punishments, and persons 
confined on suspicion were seldom released, whether shown to be 
implicated or not, until the stolen property was recovered. A report 
of the circumstance was, however, made by the village authorities to 
the Amil. ^ 

Primary investigations of highway and gang robberies, and murders, 
were also made by the village officers, after which the prisoners and 
witnesses were sent to the Amil, who, assisted by the killedar, examined 
them, and reported the result of the inquiry, with their opinion, to the 
Huzur, by whose orders the prisoners were variously punished, by 
death, imprisonment for life in hill forts, and by mutilation. But 
records of these trials were never kept, nor does it clearly appear that 
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panchdyats were ever employed in criminal cases previous to the 
government of Purnaiya. 

Under the Muhammadan government, no particular alterations were 
made in the customs which had previously prevailed in the districts. 
There was a Sadar Court at the Huzur; and Muhammadan la^^ was 
administered to those of that faith according to the Koran. 

The forms of criminal procedure and the punishment of crimes 
which obtained under the administration of Purnaiya have been 
described in the last section, when an attempt was made tp reduce into 
practice some of the mild principles of jurisprudence advocated by 
Beccaria. The experiment, however, failed. 

Under the Raja, the fourth court at Mysore undertook the magis¬ 
terial department, each hakim alternately presiding in it and receiving 
petitions ; that is to say, each hakim was employed for fifteen days 
successively in receiving complaints and preparing them for hearing, 
and fifteen days in presiding at trials. I'his Court inquired into all 
assaults, robberies and minor offences, and having presented its finding 
to the Bakshi of the Sadar Court, sentence was passed by the latter. 

The penalty awarded for theft of all descriptions, and serious 
assaults, was for the most part corporal punishment, and but rarely 
fines ; the former being always inflicted on low-caste prisoners, the 
latter on those of the higher caste. 'Fhc instrument used for corporal 
punishment was the korda, a most formidable whip, forty strokes of 
which, when severely administered, were sufficient to exhaust the frame 
of the stoutest criminal; nevertheless, instances were very common of 
prisoners suspected of theft being flogged until they fell, being 
remanded to prison, and again subjected to the same discipline until 
they confessed the crime, or named a spot where the property was 
hidden; the former being necessarily the only resource of such as 
were really innocent. To carry on these severities there were two 
regular Jalebdars or floggers borne on the strength of the establishment 
of the Sadar Court, at a monthly pay of six rupees each. Afterwards, 
when one was reduced, it being found that one individual was inade¬ 
quate to fulfil the duty required of him, it frequently happened that 
the floggers attached to the Ancjie, Shagird pesha and other cut- 
cherries (all of which were similarly provided), were called in to assist 
in the magistrate’s department. It has been confidently stated by one 
of the most respectable men employed in the judicial department under 
the Raja’s administration, that no day passed from the time His High¬ 
ness ascended the throne in 1812 until the appointment of the Com¬ 
mission, on which, when magisterial inquiries into theft and serious 
assaults took place, the sound of the korda was not heard in the Court 
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of Adalat.* In heinous cases the Bakshis were accustomed to report 
to His Highness the Raja, and receive his orders on the subject. In 
awarding the amount of punishment, the Mufti was consulted by the 
Court, and he gave his futwah. But this mode of proceeding did not, 
as wfll be afterwards explained, extend to the greater part of offences 
committed in the taluqs; and even with regard to those committed in 
the town of Mysore, it must be considered rather as the rule than the 
practice. 

The preceding statements refer to the mode of procedure. With 
regard to the punishment of criminals, there was, under all the rulers 
of Mysore, from Haidar Ali to the Raja, an utter absence of system, so 
that it was impossible to say what kind of punishment would be inflicted 
on any particular class of offenders. 

For felony—death by hanging, throwing over precipices, and tread¬ 
ing under foot by elephants, confinement for life in hill forts, amputa¬ 
tion of hands, feet, noses and cars, flogging, imprisonment in the common 
jails, confiscation of property, and fines, were indiscriminately resorted 
to. In one respect, however, the preliminary proceedings were invari¬ 
ably the same; that is, persons suspected of murder or robbery were 
beaten daily until they confessed the offence, or pointed out where the 
stolen goods were deposited. Indeed, the recovery of the stolen pro¬ 
perty was considered (and it is believed the current of native opinion 
still runs in the same channel) of more importance than the punish¬ 
ment of the offender, and when this was effected the culprit was as 
commonly released as punished. The usual punishments for petty 
thieves, revenue defaulters, and fraudulent debtors, were—flogging, 
imprisonment, fines, exposure on the highway with a stone on the head, 
thumb-screws, and pincers on the ears; but these inflictions were 
equally uncertain and variable with the preceding. Petty assaults and 
abusive language >vere commonly punished with small fines of from 
3 to 12 gold fanams. 

To refer more especially to the time of Purnaiya, Major Wilks 
observes that sentence of death was never pronounced excepting in 
cases of murder or plund* on the frontier; that theft and robbery were 
punished with imprisonment and ln^ird labour; that fines were dis¬ 
couraged, as a dangerous instrument in the hands of subordinate 
authorities; and that corporal punishment was prohibited. This 

* It was a favourite iiislrument with Haidar {sec p. 396). It was a common trick 
of his chief chobdar (says Wilks), when his master api>cared displeased at some sup¬ 
posed relaxation,—or as he chose to interpret, was in ill-temi)cr,—to bring him into 
good humour by the sound of the corla at the gate, and the cries of an innocent 
sufferer, seized casually in the street for the purpose. 
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statement is true only of a particular period. Previous to that time, 
punishment by mutilation of hands, feet, noses and cars was occa¬ 
sionally inflicted by order of Purnaiya, and in the latter years of his 
government it is well known that he had recourse to all the severities 
of former times. At the period of his administration last spokdn of, 
corporal punishment was not only permitted, but enjoined; suspected 
thieves were flogged by the village officers till they confessed, and if 
obstinate (or innocent) they were sent to the taluq cutcherry, where 
they were flogged again. Even the power of inflicting cppital punish¬ 
ment was not, as at the time described by Major Wilks, confined to 
the Divan assisted by the Resident, but was exercised sometimes by 
the Faiijdars, by whom also the crime of murder, when committed by 
persons of high caste, was either overlooked or not infrequently com¬ 
muted for short imprisonment or a fine. 

Murder, gang and torch robbery attended with violence, when com- 
initia lI by persons of low caste, were usually punished with death. 
Gang and highway robbery unattended with violenc e, were punished 
sometimes with mutilation, but more commonly with imprisonment in 
hill forts, or hard laliour in chains. For thefts or other minor offences, 
from 10 to 100 lashes, at the discretion of the Amil, were jiermitted to 
be inflicted; likewise thumb screwing, fining, and imprisonment. 
Revenue defaulters were subjected to these last, and various other 
tortures, such as being made to stand on hot earth from which the fire 
had just been removed. 

During the Raja’s administration, the punishment of offences was 
much the same as in Purnaiya’s time, perhaps rather increasing in 
irregularity, until the state of disorder into which the country was at 
length thrown led to its assumption. 

Persons accused of serious offences, especially at the capital, were, 
as has been already said, tried, according to rule, at the Huzur Adalat; 
but in practice, the Barr and other ('iitcherries were likewise not infre¬ 
quently used as criminal courts. By all these tribunals, and also by 
the Sar Amin, mutilation of the hands and feet, noses and ears, was 
inflicted, even for ordinary theft; while corf)oral punishment, thumb- 
.screws, and ear-pincers were comnjonly resorted to for minor offences; 
women convicted of incontinency were sold as slaves, and, in an order 
now before me (writes Sir Mark), a woman is sentenced to lose her 
nose for that offence. Stripes were inflicted by the local officers without 
limitation as to number, and were habitually resorted to in order to 
recover balances of revenue. 

The condition and treatment of females was most deplorable during 
all former administrations, especially under Hindu rulers; and if to 
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live in constant dread of degradation and exposure to the greatest 
indignities, at the accusation of the meanest and most disreputable 
informers, be considered a state of slavery—actual sale in the market, 
which frequently followed, was but the climax of a long course of 
previous suffering and scr\-itudc. It will hardly be credited that in the 
large towns there were regular farmers of an item of Government 
revenue called vSamayachar, part of the profits of which arose either 
from the sale of females accused of incontinency, or fines imposed on 
them for the same reason. Thus the Government was placed in the 
position of deriving direct support from the crimes of its subjects, or, 
what is still worse, of sharing with common informers the fruits of their 
nefarious extortion. 

'J'he rules of this system varied according to the caste of the accused. 
Among Brahmans and Komtis females were not sold, but expelled 
from their caste, and branded on the arm as prostitutes ; they then paid 
to the ijardar an annual sum as long as they lived, and when they died 
all their property became his. Females of other Hindu castes were 
sold without any compunction by the ijardar, unless some relative 
stepped forward to satisfy his demand. The wives and families of 
thieves were also commonly taken up and imprisoned with their 
husbands, notwith.standing that there was no pretence for including 
them in the charge. These sales were not, as might be supposed, con¬ 
ducted by stealth, nor confined to places remote from general observa¬ 
tion, for in the large town of Bangalore itself, under the very eyes of 
the P2uropenn^ inhabitants, a large building was appropriated to the 
accommodation and sale of these unfortunate women ; and so late as 
the month of July 1833, a distinct proclamation of the Commissioners 
was necessary to enforce the abolition of this detestable traffic. 

The Amils were sometimes confined in irons for corruption or 
neglect of duty; or summoned to the Huzur and exposed before the 
palace with their faces covered with mud, and with pincers on their 
ears; they were also occasionally flogged, to the extent of one hundred 
lashes, or until they gave security for the balances against them ; yet 
such men were not by afly means looked upon as disgraced, but were 
frequently reappointed to office, and some of the taluq servants now in 
employ are said to have formerly suffered such inflictions. The natural 
consequence of this was the extinction of all self-respect and honourable 
feeling amongst the public sen^ants. 

Although no sentence of death could be carried into execution at 
the town of Mysore without the sanction of the Raja, yet, at a distance 
from the seat of government, reputed offenders were sometimes executed 
even without the form of a trial. So late as the year 1825, a native 
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officer of infantry was sent out for the apprehension of some Kormars 
(a class of people notorious for their predatory habits) accused of 
robbing a treasure party, and putting to death two men who had been 
employed to obtain intelligence of their movements. The orders he 
received were to hang the guilty, and bring in the women and children. 
Sixty-five men were accordingly hanged on the spot, and 200 prisoners 
brought to Mysore. The same officer was again employed in 1827, 
and brought in 100 prisoners, of whom three were hanged. Of the 
whole 300 prisoners captured on the two occasions, abput 200 were 
sold in the public bazaar of IMysore as slaves, and the rest, without any 
form of trial, were kept in jail. The native officer was rewarded for 
his activity with a palankeen and an increase of salary. 

Towards the end of the Raja’s administration, almost all the j)owers 
of government had passed into the hands of his principal officers or his 
favourites, by whom they were often exercised for purposes of extortion 
or revenge. It was well known that notorious criminals were constantly 
iibeiaied for a bribe, while the innocent were imprisoned ; and on the 
appointment of the Commission, the jails were found to be crowded 
with supposed offenders of every description, many of wiiom, it w'as 
found on inquiry, had been confined on mere suspicion, or for no 
assigned reason; w’hilc others had been imi)risoncd for ten years and 
upw^ards without ever having been brought to trial.^ 

In short, both property and personal liberty, and sometimes life 
itself, WTre dependent on the mere w ill and caprice of a class of public 
officers w’ho w^re not only quite incapable of executing: their duties, 
and indifferent to the fate of those under their control, but openly and 
avowedly were subject to the orders of the debauched parasites and 
prostitutes at court, who notoriously superintended and profited by the 
sale of every situation under the government the emoluments of wffiich 
were w'orth their attention. Nay, more, these public officers were 
themselves not infrequently in league with criminals ; and such was the 
general and deep-rooted corruption, that men who could afford to 
pay might commit all sorts of crimes with impunity. The capital 
punishment of an opulent offender was a thing almost unheard of; 
and it w’as thought to be an act^of unparalleled disinterestedness on 
the part of the Raja, when he was reported, in 1825 or 1826, to have 
refused the offer of one lakh of rupees for the pardon of the supposed 
leader of a gang which had committed some daring outrages. Com¬ 
binations existed between public officers and gang robbers for purposes 
of plunder, and there is too much reason to believe that, even after the 

* The Riija requested to be allowed to liberate the prisoners in jail l>efore deliver¬ 
ing over the government in 1831. 
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assumption of the country, depredations did not wholly cease to be 
committed under the protection of the public servants. 

With respect to the jails, little regard was had to accommodation or 
management, and there was no classification of prisoners; whether 
convfcted, accused, or only suspected, they were all confined in the 
same place ; and a special order from the Commissioners was necessary 
to abolish a practice, which had generally obtained, of working them on 
the high roads before trial. 

It has appeared necessary to enter into this long recital of the former 
laws and usages of Mysore, because an impression generally prevails 
that they were distinguished for extraordinary lenity; whereas, with the 
exception of a short period during Purnaiya\s administration, nothing 
could exceed the corruption and capricious severity which per\^aded 
the department of justice, as well as all other branches of the 
administration ; and thus it happened that the people, having lost all 
feeling of self-respect, and accustomed to consider punishment more as 
the sign of the anger and impatience of their rulers than a just and 
certain consequence of crime, were left in a state of demoralization, 
and callous indifference to shame. 

Under the Hindu rulers of Mysore, the duties of the police 
were conducted l)y village servants, under the following denominations, 
and these denominations were continued with little variation under the 
government of Haidar Ali, Tipu Sultan, and Ihirnaiya. These sen’ants 
were paid either in inarn lands, shares of grain from the ryots, or direct 
from the Sarkar. Talvars^ totis, nirganiis, and kdvalgars, the usual 
village servants so called : katiahidi peons, watchmen on public pay : 
Hale Paiki^ ancient or common peons: ttmblidars, holders of inani 
lands called umbli, it was their duty to provide a constant succession 
of watchmen, and they were held responsible to protect all property 
wnthin their limits : amargars, holders of inams called amar, which 
they held for the performance of police duties: Imi-gdra/. selected 
from the thirteen castes, they Nvere entrusted with the charge of public 
treasure : tuikiuna/a, watchmen of the Bedar caste : kalla Kormar^ 
thieves by profession, and found useful in detecting thieves. Also the 
patels and shanbhdgs. In the time, of the Palegars, these w’atchmen 
were held responsible for all robberies committed, whether in fields or 
houses; they traced robbers by the footsteps, and if unsuccessful, 
themselves became responsible for all lost public proiXTty of moderate 
amount, but not for private property. 

The first blow' struck at the pow'er of the patels was in the reign of 
Kanthirava Narasa Raja in 1654. That prince, attributing the 
opposition he met with from his subjects to the turbulence of the 
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patels, reduced their inams, and confiscated to his own use a great 
part of their property. Their allowances were partially restored by 
Chikka Deva Raja, who ascended the musnud in 1672, and he at the 
same time regulated the rusums of the other Barabalutis. His son and 
successor, Kanthirava Raja, however, sequestered the shares df the 
patels, leaving the inams of other village servants as they were. 

Under Haidar the effective state of the police can be much more 
readily credited, as, indeed, it can be more easily accounted for; there 
\vas then no separation of interests, and no clashing of jurisdictions. 
His administration was as extensive as it was vigorous, and besides the 
terror of his name, and the real sagacity of his character, it must be 
remembered that his immense levies effectually drained the country of 
all turbulent spirits, or, what is much the same, gave them employment 
congenial to their tastes and a sure means of livelihood. Haidar took 
no steps to restore to the patels their sequestered allowances; but, by 
coniinuing to the other Barabalutis their emoluments and privileges, 
he ensured their services. The village walls and boundary hedges were 
kept in repair; and tranquillity was preserved by the presence of his 
troops, who were everywiiere distributed, and by the severity of his 
punishment whenever it w^as disturbed. 

Under Tipu Sultan, the police, though impaired by the reduction of 
many of the patels, umblidars and amargars, and by the assessment 
levied upon their inam lands, was still kept from utter ruin by the 
presence of his troops under the Asofs, and the dread of his sanguinary 
disposition. The SuUan\s reductions, however, extended only partially 
to Nagar, and not at all to Manjarabad, where his authority w^as never 
sufficiently established to render such measures practicable; and at one 
period of his reign he appears to have had some intention of restoring 
to the patels the indms of which they had been deprived. They w'ere 
accordingly summoned to his presence, inquiries were instituted for 
that purpose, and sannads wx*re actually issued to the taluq cutcherries 
for delivery to them, but for some reasons which are not knowm, 
probably the confusion of the affairs of his kingdom, nothing further 
wras done to replace them in their old position. 

Under the administration of Pi^fnaiya, the Kandachars selected from 
the remains of Tipu's army were employed in the police, and as the 
country was well guarded from disturbance, by the vigilance of the 
ruler and the presence of British garrisons, little opportunity was 
afforded for the perpetration of those crimes which in India are almost 
an invariable consequence of public disorder. But the ruin of the 
patels w’as completed by Purnaiya in the year 1800. Until the period 
of his government, the patels’ inams, though sequestered, were still 
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entered as such in the accounts of the Sivayi jama, or extra revenue; 
thus kept separate, it was easy to restore them to their original 
possessors, who i)robably still had hopes from the clemency of some 
future sovereign, l^urnaiya, however, at once destroyed such expecta¬ 
tions, by including the whole of these allowances under the general 
revenue of the country. But Purnaiya did more. He reduced many 
of this class whom Tipu had spared; and as this final spoliation of the 
patels was immediately followed by the establishment of sixty-three 
charitable feeding-houses, the two measures were inseparably connected 
in the public opinion. 

The same state of things continued for some years under the Raja. 
In the capital the police authority was aided by the Barr or infantry, a 
large body of which was constantly stationed in the town for that 
purpose. The police, however, began to decline with the other 
branches of the administration, and the general prosperity of the 
country. 


Under the Mysore Commission. 

Noti-Regulation Sysiem^ 1831-1855. 

On the British assumption, which took plac'e on the 19th of October 
1831, the maintenance, as far as possible, of existing native institutions 
was expressly enjoined. The task which lay before the Commission, 
therefore, was not to inaugurate a new system of government, but to 
reform flagrant abuses in the old, to liberate trade and commerce, to 
secure the pdople, especially the agricultural classes, in their just rights 
against the gross tyranny and shameful extortion of a host of un¬ 
scrupulous officials in every department, to purify and regulate the 
administration of justice, and to develope the resources of the country. 
But the treasury was saddled with heavy debts ; the subsidy and the 
pay of troops and establishments were in arrears; hence fiscal regula¬ 
tions and the emancipation of the land revenue were the most urgent 
measures at first required. 

The revenue system followed, as directed by Lord William Bentinck, 
was the ryotwari, which appeared to be the only one adapted to the 
wants and traditions of the people of Mysore. It was brought back as 
far as possible to the state in which it was left by Purnaiya, but 
liberalized in all its details and viligantly superintended in its working, 
w'ith higher views, however, than the mere swelling of a balance-sheet, 
as was too much the case with that celebrated administrator. The 
money rents were lowered in all cases where the authorities were 
satisfied that they were fixed at too high a rate; and the payments were 
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made as easy as possible to the ryots, by abandoning the system of 
exacting the kist before the crops were gathered, and receiving it 
instead in five instalments, payable at periods fixed in the first instance 
by the ryots themselves with reference to the times of harvest. This 
had the effect of saving them from the grasp of the village usurers, 
and they were also freed from the harassing periodical inspection of 
their crops, and other vexatious interferences with their cultivation. 
These changes were highly appreciated by the ryots themselves, but 
were distasteful in the extreme to the money-lenders and lower class of 
public servants. 

In cases where the batayi system, or that of an equal division of the 
crop between the Government and the husbandman, was found to he in 
force, every effort consistent with the prescriptive right of the cultivator 
was made to convert it into a money payment, and where it still 
jwevailed it was purified of its most vexatious characteristics. All the 
prelisiiinary authorized pilferings of the village servants were put an end 
to : the grain was divided in the most public manner ; the choice of 
shares was left with the ryot, and the whole of the straw—in a cattle- 
breeding country a very valuable portion of the crop —became his own 
property. The result of these arrangements was, that the revenue was 
collected without the least difficulty; that applications for takkavi 
(money advances from Government) became less numerous every day ; 
and outstanding balances were all but unknown. 

The following are detailed accounts of the revenue and judicial 
systems in force during this period, and of the reformation of the 
sdyar; compiled from a (General Memorandum on Mysore, written in 
1854. 

Land Revenue ,—It does not appear that a revenue survey of the 
lands in Mysore was ever made prior to the capture of Seringapatam, 
but one of the first steps adopted after that event by the Divan 
Purnaiya w^as a general Paimayish or measurement of fields. The 
execution of this work, however, was incomplete and irregular, and the 
records of the measurement were not forthcoming in many of the 
taluqs. Under the new administration no attempt at a general survey 
had as yet been made. Assummg, however, Colonel Mackenzie's 
estimate of a superficial area of 27,000 square miles to be correct, the 
number of khandagas or khandis would be 1,306,800: of these, 
937,254 were calculated to be covered by mountains, rivers, nullahs, 
tanks, roads, and wastes, leaving 369,546 of cultivable land, of which 
about 284,276 khandis were under the plough.^ 

‘ This estimate corresponds with a total area of 17,280,000 acres ; 12,186,567 being 
unculturable, and 5,093,433 culturable, with 3,965,896 cultivated. The estimated 
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The lands in every village were classed as kushki or dry, tari or wet, 
and hdgdyat or garden. They were divided into khandagas (or khandis), 
kolagas (or kudus), l)allas, seers and poilis ; these being the names for 
the measures or weights of seed required to sow a given space. But, 
as tltese measures varied in each different locality, they were set aside 
by J^urnaiya, and a uniform measure, called the Krishnaraj khandi, 
established in their room. This khandi, which wms fi.xcd at 160 seer.s, 
was the standard followed by the European Superintendents in their 
revenue settk‘ments. 

Each village had its Ihrh^ its Chedsal Jamdhaitdi, and the Sthal 
s/list or Rmiz, The beriz was the amount of revenue fixed in ancient 
times to be drawn from the village. The chedsal jamabandi was the 
maximum amount derivable at some former period from the village, 
and the rivaz was the ancient rate of assessment on each particular 
field, 'fhe number and extent of eai'h field and each particular of its 
assessment were registered in the accounts of the shanbhogs, but these 
books had been greatly tamjiered with at various j)eriod.s, and had to 
be looked upon with great suspicion where they did not stand the test 
of actual measurement. Every field had its own particular name, and 
its boundaries were carefully marked. 

Each village in Mysore, as in other parts of India, had its own agri¬ 
cultural ('orporation. 'rhis establishment, which was called Bdrdbalilti 
in Mahratli, and Ayangadi in the language of the country, was com- 
jiosed as already descTibed (p. 574). 

The patcl of gauda was the head man of the village, and his office was 
hereditary. He had police authority to a certain limited extent ; he settled 
caste disjnites among the ryots, sometimes with, but generally without, the 
aid of a ])anchdyat, and he was the usual channel of communication between 
the (Government and the village community. In some villages there were 
government lands assigned to the patcls for their support, and in others 
there were none. So also in particular districts there were patcls of great 
consideration and influence, while in others they could hardly be said to 
rise above the mass of cultivators. The former was generalh’ observable 
in places remote from the# .seat of government or diflicult of access from 
other causes. 

The shdnbhdg was the registrar or accountant, and in some cases of more 
villages than one. With hardly an exception, they were of the Brahman 
caste, and the office was hereditary. In some places they were in the 
possession of lands rent free, in others they enjoyed them on a jddi or light 
assessment, and in some few places they had a fixed money allowance. In all 

figures in 1875 were, a total area of 27,077^ .scpiare miles or 17,329,600 acres, of 
which it appears that 8,923,579 were unculUirahle and 8,406,021 culturable : 5 ^ 5 ^ 5 ) 01 $ 
of the latter lieing given out for cultivation, and 4,231,826 actually cultivated. 

T T 
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instances there were certain fixed fees payable to them in money or in kind 
by the ryots. 

The totis were the responsible watchmen of the village and its crops. 
They were likewise required to act as guides to government officers and 
travellers of any importance, and in the absence of the taldri had to perform 
the duties of that official in addition to their own. They were remunerated 
by lands held free of rent, or on a light assessment. In all disputes about 
boundaries of villages or fields, the evidence of the toti was looked to as 
most essential. 

The taldri was the scout of the village. He traced robberr and thieves, 
watched the movements of suspicious strangers, and was, in fact, the police 
peon to the magistrate patel. He was remunerated by rent-free or jddi 
lands. In certain villages there were no taldris,and in these cases his duties 
were performed by the loti. 

The nirganti regulated the supply of irrigating water to the wet lands of 
the village, whether belonging to the ryots or to the Sarkar. He had to 
economize the supply of water in every possible way, and in the season of 
rams might be said to hold the safety-valves of the tanks and other 
reservoirs in his hands. Many a day’s supply of water was sometimes lost 
by the timidity or apathy of an inefficient nirganti, and on the other hand 
many a valuable dam was carried away by the rashness or ignorance of a 
presumptuous one. 

The remainder of the Bdr.-lbaluti, with a few rare exceptions, were 
dependent for their support on the fees paid to them by the ryots for the 
exercise of their crafts, and on what they might earn from travellers. 

There were many village.s in which the full complement of the 
Bdrdbaldti was not to be found, the duties and functions o^ one member 
being doubled up with those of another. In some others, again, the 
number of the complement was much extended, and we find included 
among them in the accounts--the schoolmaster who taught the children, 
most likely in the exact same manner and on the selfsame spot that his 
ancestor taught their ancestors twenty centuries ago; the calendar 
Brahman who calculated their innumerable festivals and anniversaries, 
and the pujdri who propitiated and worshipped the village idol. It was 
very seldom that these individuals derived any support from Govern¬ 
ment, but the ryots of course were glad to assist them in the .same 
way as they did the handicraftsmeii. 

Should any of these village servants who enjoyed government lands, 
or were in the receipt of a money allowance, misconduct them.selves 
and be dismissed from their appointments, they were invariably 
succeeded, unless the crime wxtc flagrant, by some member of their 
own family. In cases where there were two or more claimants for the 
same office, as, for instance, in an undivided Hindu family, they were 
allowed to select from among themselves the individual whom they 
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considered fittest for the post, and it was his name alone that appeared 
in the Sarkar accounts. In some instances they preferred to exercise 
the duties in rotation, and where this was found to work harmoniously 
the authorities never interfered. The civil courts could take no 
cognizance of disputes for the right of succession to these offices, or for 
shares in the lands and immunities attached to them. All such w'ere 
decided summarily by the Amildar, Superintendent, and Commissioner 
in their Revenue capacities. The alienation, mortgage, or transfer in 
any w^ay of Ihese lands w’as strictly prohibited. 

In 1850-1, it was calculated that there w’cre 50,709 persons borne 
on the accounts as Barabaluti, who among them enjoyed land to the 
annual value of K. pagodas 40,178 and received a money allowance of 
10,531 ; l>oing together K. pagodas 50,709 (Rs. 1,47,517)- 

The following is a description of the duties of the several Revenue 
Officers, and of the principles observed in the Revenue Settle¬ 
ments :— 

The mungari or first rains commence about the middle of April, and 
continue at intervals till the middle or end of June, by w^hich time the 
fields are ready to be sown. At this period the tanks should contain 
two months, or even more, of the supply of water requisite for the 
cultivation of the rice lands. Some time before the beginning of the 
official year, which was the ist of July, the shanbhdg of the village 
assembled the ryots, and inquired into the circumstances and plans of 
each individual. After which he concluded the arrangement w’ith them 
for the kandiyam and batayi lands they were to cultivate, and for the 
revenue payable by each during the ensuing year. 

It will thus be seen that the shanbhog was the primary agent in 
every arrangement between the ryot and the Sarkar. It was through 
him that the revenue administration of his village was conducted, and' 
it was to him, and to his books, that the ryot and the Oovernment 
must alike look for the record of their respective rights. He kept a 
register of all the cultivators in the village, and took an account of the 
lands of such persons as had died, deserted, or become insolvent, and 
used his best endeavours to induce others to cultivate in their room. 
He had also to prepare a general arftiual account of all the kanddyam 
lands, setting forth both the cultivated and uncultivated portions, and 
the reasons why the latter had not been tilled. 

In the Chitaldroog and Ashtagram Divisions, the collections com¬ 
menced in November; in Bangalore, in December; and in Nagar, in 
January. Between these times and June, when the official year closed, 
the ryot was required to pay to the shanbhog the five instalments into 
which his kist had been divided. As each of these instalments was 
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collected from the village, the shanbhdg proceeded with it to the taluq 
cutcherry, and paid over the money to tlie Amildar. 

The shanbhdg was also required to kcet) a detailed account of 
demand, collection and balance of every individual in the village, and 
when the crops of the lands cultivated under batayi tenure were reaped 
and piled into heaps, he had to make arrangements for their security; 
and, on receiving the orders of the Amildars, to see that they were 
threshed, and the grain pr()[)erly stored till the time arrived for its 
division. 

At the season of cultivation, the shekdar made a tour of the villages 
in his circle, and advised and directed the shanbhdgs in their arrange¬ 
ments. In the case of lands under tanks, he ascertained the portions 
which were to be under sugar-cane and under rice, and should the 
supply of water be insufficient to bring the whole of the Sarkar lands 
und:r full wet cultivation, he arranged for the prodiunion of the most 
remunerative dry croj) on the ])ortion which would remain wholly or 
partially unirrigated. ^Vhen the Amildar visited the hobli, the shekdar 
was his main assistant in settling the jamabandi. He had to rely 
upon him for the information which would enable him to form a true 
judgment of the state and resources of the hobli, to bring concealed 
cultivation to light, and to expose collusive arrangements with the ryots 
and other frauds of the shanl)h()gs. When the crops under amani or 
Sarkar management were matured, the shekdar had to see that the 
shdnbhogs took the proper steps for reaping and threshing and storing 
them, and was held responsible for kcei)ing the shdnl)hf>gs and other 
village authorities of his liobli up to the proper mark of vigilance and 
honesty in all these respects. AMienever there was a jiublic market 
within the limits of the hobli, the shekdar was required to ]>repare 
regular prices current of the rates fetched on each day, and forward 
them to the Amildar. He had also to secure all unclaimed property 
found in the villages, and send it up with full particulars to the same 
authority. 

What the shekdar was to the shanbhdgs of his hobli, the Amildar 
in his revenue capacity was to the shekdars of his taluq. Every dispute 
was referred to him, and wheneve?’they related to kandayam lands, he 
had the power of deciding them summarily, subject of course to an 
appeal to the Superintendent and the Commissioner, whom also he 
addre.ssed direct if any extraordinary occurrence took place in his 
taluq. 

The Amildar made a tour of the hoblis in the month of September, 
to acsertain the condition of the inhabitants and the prospects of the 
season, and to see that the shanbhdgs and shekdars were exerting 
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themselves to bring the lands into cultivation. After having satisfied 
himself on these points by personal observation, and looked narrowly 
into all the other arrangements entered into by his subordinates, he 
settled the kulvar jamdbandi^ village by village, and furnished regular 
ten*days’ reports of the progress he had made. The whole of his 
settlements were finished in November. 

The Sarkar batayi lands of the Vaisakha fasal, or May crop, were 
brought fully under cultivation in October and November, and by 
February or* March the Amildar was able to /orward to the Super¬ 
intendent an estimate of its probable out-turn. The crops were 
threshed and heai)ed in May or June, and the Amildar had then to see 
to the disposal of the Sarkar share. Sometimes they were put up to 
public auction as they stood upon the fields uncut, but generally after 
they were reaped and threshed. Should the sums bid be considered 
inadequate, the grain was stored in the government granaries till prices 
became more favourable. Exactly the same course was pursued with 
the Kiirtik or November crop, which was planted in the mungari or 
first rains, and reaped in October or November. 

One important duty of the Amildar was to inspect the bunds of the 
tanks and the embankments of the water-courses in his taluq, and keep 
the Suj)erintendent constantly informed of their condition. 

The duties of the Superintendent, who was at once Collector, Magis¬ 
trate and Judge, were laborious in the extreme, and could only be 
carried on by a man of a very clear head, active habits, and great 
powers of m^^tal and bodily endurance. The Superintendent generally 
proceeded on his jamabandi circuit as soon after the month of Novem¬ 
ber as was ])raclicablc: that is, as soon as the -Vmildars had concluded 
their settlement of the taluqs. The pattas, which had been previously 
prepared, of each cultivators holding, according to the AmildaFs 
settlements, were then distributed to the ryots. The patta contained a 
description of the land held by the ryot, and the amount of assessment 
to be i)aid by him on each different plot of land, as well as any other 
tax which he might have to pay. This was read over to each man as 
he was called up to receive his patta, and he was asked if it was correct. 
Thus any discrepancy or false entry was instantly brought to notice, 
and the matter was inquired into, the error being rectified, or the 
doubts of the ryot satisfied, on the spot, and in the presence of all the 
other ryots of the village. Thus each cultivator not only had an 
account direct with the Sarkar, but he was brought face to face with the 
European Superintendent for the purpose of assuring the latter that his 
account was correct. In this patta were entered the kists or instal¬ 
ments of the ryot as they were paid by him. Ordinarily, after the 
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pattas had been thus distributed by the Superintendent in person in 
one year, the Amildars of those taluqs were instructed to distribute 
them for one or two intervening years, and only such ryots as had 
objections to make in regard to the assessment claims against them, or 
who were applicants for remissions, were invited to assemble at the 
Superintendent's circuit camp. 

This system of distributing the jjattas was a very salutary one; it 
brought every tax-payer, however trifling his amount might be, in 
personal contact with the Superintendent, and as all were obliged to be 
present to receive their pattas, an opportunity was thus offered to 
everyone to seek redress for any grievance which he might not other¬ 
wise have had inclination or courage to bring forward. This circum¬ 
stance in itself was a check to oppression, and constituted perhaps the 
chief advantage of the Ryotwar system, which strictly prevailed in 
Mysore. 

It was on these occasions of distributing the pattas that the subject 
of remissions was taken up and inquired into, the Superintendent keep¬ 
ing this entirely in his own hands. There was no strict principle laid 
down upon which remissions were made; each individual case was 
taken up and decided on its own merits, the condition and means of 
the applicant being the ruling causes. But, generally speaking, the 
assessment was not levied on land which had not been turned up by 
the plough, or purposely kept fallow for pasture, whenever it could be 
shown that the ryot had not the means of cultivating it that year. The 
truth or otherwise of such representations was readily ascertained, for 
all the cultivators of the village wxtc present to refer to, and the 
applicants for such remissions ^vere generally of the poorer classes. 
The Superintendent decided upon the question at once, and everybody 
saw that it was an act of his own, and not of any bribe-expecting 
mediator. 7 ^he consequences of such summary decision of remissions 
were: first, a check upon unreasonable or false applications for such 
remissions, because no corrupt trade was made in them ; and secondly, 
that there were no outstanding balances (or very small ones) in the 
collections at the end of the year, because those who could not possibly 
pay up the full demand had been relieved of that difficulty. 

On these jamabandi circuits, the Superintendent caused an examina¬ 
tion to be made of the village accounts as kept by the shdnbhdgs, 
which again were compared with those (and the abstracts made from 
them) which were kept in the taluq cutcherries. The extent of batayi 
lands cultivated was compared with that of former years, relatively also 
to the current season and quantity of rain which had fallen. The 
amount value of the produce of those lands was also compared with 
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that of former years relatively to the concurrent rates of prices. The 
changes in the holdings of kanddyam lands were closely scrutinized, and 
concealed cultivation sought out and brought to account. 

The Superintendent confirmed or modified tenders made to the 
Amfldars for leases varying from one to five years, as well as the terms 
upon which new land was taken up on kandayam. Leases for five years 
were usually granted upon a fair advance, on the average of the previous 
five years’ produce lieing tendered. As a general rule, such leases of 
villages wer^ only given to respectable landholders of that same village. 
New lands were granted upon the average rivaz or rate of the village, at 
a progressive rate, generally of three years; \ for the first year, for 
the second, and the full rate for the third : if much expense and labour 
were to be incurred in clearing, the progressive rate was extended to 
four or even more years, nothing being charged for the first year. 

On these circuits it was expected that all disputes, of whatever descrip¬ 
tion, referable to the Superintendent would be finally decided; and ten 
days before the vSuperintendent arrived at a taluq, a proclamation w-as 
published in that taluq informing the people that the Superintendent’s 
cutcherry would arrive there on such a day, and remain so many days; 
and inviting all persons having any complaints or representations to 
make, to present themselves before him within that period; and 
declaring that should they omit to do so their complaints would not be 
attended to afterwards, unless good reason could be shown for their 
default. 

A very im^3ortant part of his duty was to inspect the works of irriga¬ 
tion in his Division ; to see if the new works had been efficiently con¬ 
structed, and the repairs properly executed, and to devise remedies for 
defective works. He had also to look after the roads in his Division ; 
in short, he was expected to see with his own eyes as much of every¬ 
thing as possible. 

Nagar .—Of the institutions of the Nagar country, which were some¬ 
what different from those of other parts, Mr. Stokes, under date 1834, 
gives an interesting account, from which the following extracts are 
taken:— * 

In the Malnad, villages were almost unknown. The owner of each 
estate had a large house on some eligible part of it, and his tenants, 
labourers and slaves resided on their respective allotments. Each 
village in the open country had its community, composed of gauda ; 
talwar or watchman ; madiga, baraki or kulavadi, whose office seems to 
be the same with that of the toti, a term not used here; shdnbhdg 
or accountant, whose charge, however, in Nagar generally included 
several villages, or a whole mdgani; kaiwadadavaru or handicraftsmen, 
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including the badagi or carpenter, kammar or smith, agasa or washer¬ 
man, and hajam or barber; the ayya or Jangam priest, who performed 
the requisite ceremonies for the Lingavant ryots, and was sometimes 
also a schoolmaster; and the pujari who officiated in the village temple. 
There was also in every village an influential and generally rather old 
ryot, known by the title of Hiriya Rayta, “ the chief ryot,” or Buddhi- 
vanta, “ the wise man,” who was consulted on all occasions, and was 
usually the spokesman when any representation had to be made to the 
superior authorities. In the Malnad, two or three leading ryots or 
Heggades in each magani, acted in behalf of the ryots of their shime 
or district, in all transactions of a common interest, such as arranging 
sales of areca-nut with the merchants, and the details of the settlement 
and collection with the Sarkar officers ; and engagements signed by them 
were held to be binding on those ryots. 'I'here were also in every 
taluq a few leading men called Mukhyastar, generally landholders, who 
took .in active share in public proceedings, and were nearly always with 
the ^Vrnildar. They exercised an important influence on the manage¬ 
ment of the taluq, which was frequently directed to their own private 
profit, by combining with the Sarkar servants to defraud the Govern¬ 
ment ; but was also sometimes beneficial in checking oppression, and 
protecting the interest of the ryots. 

The Gauclas of villages and the Pete Shettis had a great many rights 
and privileges, called mdna mariydde^ of which they were exceedingly 
tenacious; one not the least valued by them was the right of prece¬ 
dence, exercised chiefly in receiving tarnbiila or bet^;l in public 
assemblies in the order established by custom, any deviation from 
wffiich would be stoutly resisted as a grievous insult. The l*ete Shetti 
or headman and the tradesmen iymiakani) of the trading towns, who 
were generally Banajigar, were always treated with great respect. The 
Shettaru, as he was called in the plural number, had commonly a manya 
or privilege of passing one or more Imllock-loads of goods, daily, free of 
custom duties. He also levied pasi^^i, which was a small quantity taken 
in kind from all produce brought for sale to his market. The Shetti 
Vartakaru constituted a sort of court of arbitration, which was the 
favourite tribunal of all the trading community and of many others. 

Slavery, chiefly however in the agrarian form, existed from time 
immemorial, and to a great extent, in the Malnad, It was unknown 
in Kadur, Tarikere, Chennagiri, Harihar and Honnali, and W’as rare in 
the intermediate taluqs. The population return show^ed, in the five 
Malnad taluqs, 4,169 houses, containing 9,973 persons of the Holeyar 
caste; and it is computed that the whole of these were properly slave.s, 
though many had now escaped from the authority of their original 
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masters. Slaves were of two descriptions— honn-dl (from hon, gold) 
and inann-dl (from man, earth), of which the former might, and the 
latter might not, be transferred from the soil to which they were 
attached. The term by which slaves were designated, dly did not in its 
origirftil signification imply any notion of servitude. It merely meant a 
person (man or woman), and was applied equally to hired servants or 
daily labourers. Certain limits, termed inettu^ steps, were fixed, which 
the slave must not pass without permission, on pain of being considered 
a fugitive. Ayhen a slave ran away, his master searched for him, and 
if successful applied to the Amildar of the taluq*to compel his return. 
The Native Ciovernment professed to comply with such applicationfs, 
but the interference of the Amildars was now prohibited. Masters had 
been considered to possess the right of punishing idle or refractory 
slaves by beating; no express order was given on this point, but the 
power is supposed to have been abrogated by the police regulations. 
'I'he Malnad landholders frequently complained of this alleged depar¬ 
ture from the custom of the country, but it is clear that slavery had 
been generally losing the support of the Ciovernment from the beginning 
of the present century, and it was generally found, on inquiry, that 
slaves whose return it was requested should be compelled, had left their 
masters fifteen or twenty years. 

The usual maintenance {paddi) of slaves in the Malnad was one 
kolaga or six siddi of batta or rice in the husk, equivalent to a pakka 
seer of rice, for each man, and five siddis for each woman, per diem, 
which was doubled on the new and full moons and sometimes at the 
feasts. .An annual supply of clothes, consisting of one kambli valued 
at half a rupee, to each man and woman; one dhoti or waistband 
w’orth half a fanam, one panche or coarse cloth five cubits long, and 
costing about two annas, and one rumal costing a quarter of a rupee, 
for each man; one shire or cloth ten cubits long and costing a rupee 
for each woman. On the occasion of marriages, the master of the man 
had to purchase a wife for him, usually for 3 or 4 B. pagodas, from her 
owner; unless, which was most commonly done, he could give the 
daughter of one of his slaves in return. This practice was called sattai 
or barter. The expenses of the marri^e were borne b)' the master of the 
husband, and commonly amounted to six rupees and three khandaga 
or 150 seers of rice ; the children belonged to the owner of the man. 
When a slave, with the permission of his master, worked for another 
person, that person must supply him with food and clothing as above 
stated, and must besides pay a small annual sum, generally half a B. 
pagoda to the master—this was called hcgal bddige^ shoulder hire. 
The ordinary price of a pair of slaves, man and woman, called gudi 
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saraku (gudi, a Holeyar's habitation j saraku, goods or stock of any 
kind) was 12 B. pagodas, and with a pair of bullocks they were sup¬ 
posed to be sufficient for cultivating five khandaga of land. 

These slaves, though degraded, arc much better off (says Mr. Stokes) 
than those in Malabar; they are in general stout and healthy in appear¬ 
ance, and show no signs of being either overworked or underfed. They 
are rapidly approximating to the state of the better class of agricultural 
labourers. The Ikkeri princes possessed a great many slaves, acquired 
by conquest or otherwise, some of whom w'ere employed ^n the palace 
garden at Nagar, and others in keeping in repair the forts of I^kvalli, 
Kavaledroog, &c. They were all retained by Haidar and his successors 
until the end of 1834. The establishment was a source of great abuse, 
but the slaves considered its abolition rather in the light of dismissal 
than emancipation. Besides the Holeyar, there are a few slaves born 
of women who have lost caste, or who in infancy have been sold by 
their parents. 

As regards the tenure of land in Nagar, the people were accustomed 
to consider all land to belong to the Sarkar, unless specially alienated, 
but admitted the right of sale or mortgage in gardens. In the Malnad 
it is clear this right existed in rice-lands also. It appears from old 
sannads that the price of the land, as well as a nazar, was paid to the 
Sarkar by persons who founded agraharas. A ryot\s land could not 
without his written consent be permanently transferred to another. 
Both rice-lands and gardens were cultivated by tenants of the pro¬ 
prietor, on rent called gadi or guttige, generally in kind^ with a small 
payment in cash. The registered landholders paid the assessment 
direct to the shekdar and shdnbhog, and there w^as no umbali or village 
establishment. Some ryots held the whole or parts of several villages. 
The shdnbhdg in this case kept an account in the name of each ryot. 
This was called kulavar grdmvar, instead of keeping an account for 
each village or gramvar kulavar. 

In the Eastern taluqs no land was saleable but garden or umbali and 
uttdra land. Gaudas sold their gauclike, but this merely included the 
usufruct of the umbali, and other emolumerfts and privileges attached 
to the office, but not the land Qf the village. The usual price in 
Shimoga was three years’ purchase of the umbali shist. In Chikmagalur 
and Vastara were ryots called kulagars, who claimed peculiar rights, 
amounting nearly to absolute property, in the land of their villages; 
and there were almost in all villages some ryots whose tenure seemed 
to be of longer standing and more respected than others. In Haram- 
katte, Ajimpur, and Yegati, there were traces of a tenure by shares, 
called chigar vantige^ in which the whole village was parcelled out into 
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lots of equal value, containing a due proportion of rice, garden, and 
dry land. There were also traces of a similar apportionment in the 
farm of a ryot, of a black, red, and sandy soil, and near, distant and 
middle fields, which he was not allowed to separate. In all these 
taluqi the settlement had been made by villages. Where there was 
land assigned to the office, the old gaudas generally retained the 
management of their villages, elsewhere they were displaced by 
temporary renters. They controlled all arrangements for cultivation, 
and occasiong-lly took land from a ryot against his consent, though they 
had no recognized right to do so, unless he left it uncultivated, in 
which case it was transferred without ceremony to a new occupant, 
whose tenure was the same as his predecessors. Great impediments 
were placed in the way of a ryot throwing up land, or migrating to a 
new village. The settlement was now made with each ryot, and all 
restrictions regarding the occupation of land abolished. In these 
taluqs land was seldom cultivated by tenants, except on the terms of 
an equal division of the crop, the tenant providing seed and stock. 

On a few lands the old money assessment had been commuted since 
r8oo for a payment in grain, for the ostensible purpose of supplying 
some fort or chatra. Hut the disposal of this grain was liable to great 
abuse, and the original money payments were therefore restored. The 
batayi settlement was now abolished everywhere except in Kadur, and 
the beds of tanks occasionally cultivated. 

The shist, with the additions of dasoha, pagudi and patti (described 
PP* .')93-“4)j further increased 12 as. per pagoda by Haidar in the 
year after he took Bednur, in lieu of the shanbhogs^ percentage at half a 
fanam per pagoda called vartane, of a private fee paid to them called 
kattii as 7 vari, and of service and supplies required from the ryots for 
certain forts; but the amount of this last item varied in different 
places according to the usage. 

Sivappa Nayak^s revision seems to have extended to the five Malnad 
taluqs, Sorab, Shikarpur and Shimoga, but not to Honnali and Tarikere, 
though the distinction into shist and patti was made there. In the 
Malnad, the above shist *and patti had generally continued the limit 
of the assessment till the present titne. In the gaucia guttige villages 
from Sorab eastward, the gaudas paid generally the full shist and patti 
on the wffiole village, but let some land to the ryots at the shist alone, 
which was called kattugadi; some at the shist and 50 per cent, patti; 
and some at double the shist. About the year 1805-6 the difference 
on all fields let for more than the authorized patti was collected on 
account of government and added to the beriz of the village. Till 
1832-3 the shdnbhogs registered the shist only of each field, and the 
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same field was sometimes let as kattugadi, sometimes at 5 fanams 
patti, and sometimes at pagoda patti, according to the pleasure of the 
gauda. They were now required to fix the patti as well as the shist on 
each field, taking it at the highest rate recently paid on that field. 

Manjarabad ,—Tor the Manjarabad country, part of the old province 
of Balam, similar details are given by Major Montgomery, under date 
1839. 

The form of village government in the taluqs of Manjarabad, Bclur 
and Maharajdroog, was essentially the same as in other parts of the 
country, but the constitution of society in the Malnad hoblis differed 
from that of the plains, in the general absence of Brahmanical influence, 
and a more marked difference between the ut)per and lower classes ; 
the whole population being as it were divided into two distinct grades, 
the Patrician and Plebeian; it might perhaps be said, the freemen and 
slaves. The former consisted of Patels and ryots of the Lingayit, Hale- 
wakkal, Devar-makkal, Malari, &c., castes : the latter of the Dhers and 
Bedars. But the patrician class may be again divided. 'J'herc were 
tlie palels of nads, who were exclusively of the Lingayit or the Hale- 
wakkal iati; the patels of the mandes, and grama patels, these were all 
of the Devar-makkal jati, the Halepaika of Canara. 

Uggihalli Devappa (laucla, a Lingdyit, was the patel of Malavana n.'ld, 
consisting of five mandes, rated at 1,000 pagodas each, lie was universally 
acknowledged to be the senior patel of the Manjarabad taluq, and as such 
was treated by the others with the greatest respect. He was called the Shime 
Gauda. Nanja Cauda, however, the patel of the Kittal ndd . of Bclur, was 
descended from a senior branch of the family, and his ancestors, previous to 
the dismemberment of the province of Balam, when Belur became a part of 
Mysore, were admitted to be the Moktesar Patels. When therefore Man¬ 
jarabad, as well as Belur, became a portion of Mysore, it was very difficult 
to settle who should have precedence when these two met at the annual 
jdtres at Halebid and Devavrinda, and much jealousy existed. However, 
sometime ago they wisely thought it better to compromise the matter. The 
families intermarried ; Nanja Gauda agreed to refrain from appearing in 
future at the jdtre of Devavrinda, and Devappa Gauda, on his part, did not 
appear at Halebid until after Nanja Gauda had paid his devotion. The 
second in consequence amongst the patels was Manali Vire Gauda, also a 
Lingdyit, of Kibbat and Balam, which together form four mandes, rated 
formerly at 1,000 pagodas each. The third was Hettur Dodde Gauda (of 
the Hale-wakkal jati) of Hettege ndd, consisting of three mandes, rated 
formerly at 1,000 pagodas each. The fourth was Kalur Vire Gauda (Hale- 
wakkal) of Mokkun ndd, consisting of three mandes rated as the last. The 
fifth was Godena Komari Gauda (Hale-wakkal) of Bisale and Uchchangi, 
consisting of the same number of mandes, and rated the same as the two 
last. The sixth and last was Mudigere Sidde Gauda, a Lingdyit of Mudigere 
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ndd, which consists but of one mancle, rated at 1,000 pagodas. The Ndd 
Patels were also patels of the mandes in which they reside. To the other 
mandes there were separate patels. 

The whole of the duties of the internal government appear formerly 
to ha^e been conducted through the agency of these patels, and they 
undoubtedly enjoyed very large inams. The patels seem in fact to have 
been feudal chiefs ; they did not, it is said, wage aggressive warfare 
beyond tlieir own boundaries, but an inspection of their habitations, 
even now, sht)ws that they cultivated the art of military defence. The 
houses of all are fortifications, in some instances surrounded by a broad 
and deep wxt ditch, the only passage across which is defended by a 
strong gateway, loo])e(l for musketry and matchlocks. 

Of the power of the Patels in former days, it is of course impossible 
to obtain an accurate account. But it may l)e sup])osed to have varied 
with the character of tlic reigning Palcgars, and the Superior CGovern¬ 
ment. 'J'hey are said, however, at times to have exercised a despotic 
sway, extending over the lives of those under them. During a part of 
the reign of the Raja even, and the more vigorous administration of 
Purnaiya, it was not, it is said, uncommon for them to assemble their 
clansmen and servants, and openly resist the public authorities when 
they api)eare(l at their villages to ask for the Sarkar dues. Their resist¬ 
ance on these occasions was fre(]uently successful, and led to a com¬ 
promise of the demand. 

Their ostensible power was now confined to assembling the ryots for 
the cliase, to ^jssisting the shekdars to carry into effect the orders of the 
Amildar relative to the cultivation, to arbitrating in petty disputes, 
whetlier relative to land or otherwise, and the legitimate weight which 
their advice and ot)inion must have in all matters relative to the internal 
management of the taluq. It could not, however, be doubted that the 
generality of the ryots would blindly obey their ordiTS in almost all 
cases, whether opposed to, or in accordance with, the wishes of the 
Government. I’heir privileges were now confined to the collection of 
a fee of one fanam, termed drati kdnike, paid to the village patel on 
every occasion of marriage in his village, and to the precedence accorded 
to them at all feasts, which is princiimlly displayed in the distribution 
of betel. The nad patels are helped first according to their rank, and 
then follows the distribution in succession to the others. In cases of 
disputed precedence, the distributor crosses his arms, and offers to the 
different claimants at once. The patels had now no acknowledged 
umblis, the whole having been resumed by Purnaiya, but there is no 
doubt that they possessed the best lands, and managed to keep them 
assessed much under their real value. The ryots of the higher castes 
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who were not patels, and happened (which was very seldom) not to be 
related to any of them, still acknowledged their superiority, and yielded 
them obedience. 

The Dhers, Bedars and others, who have been classed as the Plebeian 
population, were almost universally the servants or slaves of the Pafrician 
classes, and but little difference existed between the free servant and 
the slave. The latter were termed Hale-makkalu or old sons. They 
were fed from their master’s table. They were clothed by him. 
They were married at his .expense. They were feasted. and received 
presents at his festivals. They mourned as members of the family 
when deaths occurred in it. They performed all menial offices, 
whether domestic or agricultural. They were sometimes (but appar¬ 
ently not necessarily) disposed of with the family estate. If purchased 
separately, they were liable to be resold, but the sale of slaves 
separately from the land was never, it appears, of very frequent 
occurrence. 

Slavery now ceased to exist, inasmuch as no interference on the part 
of the Government servants to compel a slave to serve his master was 
permitted, and any complaint of a slave against his master was investi¬ 
gated and decided as if both parties were equally independent. But 
at no period would it appear (as far as can be ascertained) that 
slavery in Balam was invested with the more revolting features so 
common to it in Africa and America. The sway of the master seems 
generally to have partaken more of a i)atcrnal character than the terms 
“ owner and slave ” would indicate, and frequently as it had been 
inquired of those who still considered themselves bondsmen, whether 
they would not wish to change their lot, never yet was met one who 
acknowledged that he repined at it. Probably there had not for many 
years been any very great difference in the condition of the slave and 
free labourer; the latter being generally paid with food and clothing of 
nearly the same quality afforded to the former. Nor was it the custom 
for the free labourer any more than the slave to employ his children with 
any other than his own master, unless the master should have given his 
consent, and in cases where the marriage expenses of the free labourer 
had been defrayed by the master, «he could not leave his service till the 
amount was refunded. 

The people considered a proprietary right in the land to have been 
conveyed by the rulers of Vijayanagar to the different families of emi¬ 
grants who located shortly after the subversion of the Halebid dynasty 
in 1326. The existing gaudas and ryots who claimed to be pdldars or 
shareholders of the different villages, professed to be the descendants 
of these emigrants, and declared that their right to the land had never 
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been disputed, and was strictly respected, till the appointment of 
Amildars by Purnaiya and the Raja, since which time many old pro¬ 
prietors had been forcibly dispossessed of their lands, which had been 
rented to others. 

Safes of paluvantige land do not seem to have been frequent, but the 
right to sell and mortgage it was universally admitted. The deeds of 
sale assimilated with those used in Mysore, more than those existing in 
Canara. The kraya patra, which included in the transfer house, land, 
back-yard, dung-heap, and kulvadi,^ was the most perfect conveyance 
that could be made, and it was considered to alienate all village rights 
in perpetuity, as well as the land. A patel selling his land, but 
retaining his house, back-yard and dung-heap, retained with them his 
village rights and precedence. This land was generally considered 
recoverable by his heirs, at however remote a period, on their repaying 
its price; provided always that they had retained possession of the 
house and back-yard. 

Siryar ,—At the time of the assumption of the country, the sayar was 
found to be mostly farmed out, and it was next to impossible to ascer¬ 
tain the extent of its resources, the number and the nature of the 
strangely miscellaneous articles it included, or how far it was susceptible 
of improvement. The accounts of the Sarkar gave the nominal, not the 
real, settlements, and those furnished by the contractors themselves 
were of course not to be relied on. As immediate reform thus became 
impracticable without risk of serious error, the only thing to be done 
was to watcU the renters narrowly, and to set about collecting the 
required information in every possible w'ay. In addition to this, the 
revenues of the State were in a most reduced condition, with a heavy 
load of arrears of uncertain amount to be cleared off, and it was 
considered better, therefore, in every branch of the administration, to 
proceed gradually and with caution, grappling with the most glaring 
grievances, and correcting the others one after another as the state of 
the finances improved, and acquaintance with the real state of the 
country advanced. 

In this way many duties were allowed for a time to remain which 
can be justified by no abstract principles of political economy, but 
which the state of commerce and other local circumstances rendered it 
advisable to retain, for a time, at least, if not permanently. The rules, 
however, under which these were levied were purged of all ambiguity, 
and being expressed in the simplest terms, were intelligible to the 
meanest trader; and the sayar may very early be said to have been 

' It would appear by this, that the kulvadi was formerly considered the slave of the 
proprietor of the land. 
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collected without a wrangle. But down to the year 1854 no less than 
769 items of Sayar taxation were gradually swept away, amounting in 
the aggregate to the annual value of 10J lakhs of rupees.^ 

Bearing heavily as these taxes must have done, it may safely be 
assumed that they were not so much detested by the people on adcount 
of the money they took from their j)ockets, as on account of the 
iniquitous use which was made by the izardars and their myrmidons of 
the police powers with which it was a necessary part of the system to 
invest them. What these police powers must have be(,vi, and of the 
generally vexatious nature of the taxes, an idea may be best formed by 
selection of a few specimens. 

In certain places, and in particular castes, taxes were levied on marriage, 
on taking a concubine, and on incontincncy ; on a female of the family 
attaining puberty ; on a child being born, on its being given a name, and on 
its head being shaved ; on the death of a member of the household, and on 
the subsequent purification ceremonies. Umbrellas were taxed, and so 
wcr‘ individuals who passed a particular spot in Nagar without keeping 
th'^ir arm'*' close to their sides. There was one village whose inhabitants 
had to pay a tax because their ancestors had failed to find the stray horse 
of an ancient pdlegar; and there was a caste of Sudras who were mulcted 
for the privilege of cutting off the first joint of one of their fingers in 
sacrifice. Pecs were levied from bankrupt Clovernmcnt contractors for 
permission to beg (it is not stated what classes were likely to bestow alms 
upon them); and taxes were demanded from individuals who went to live in 
new houses, or who listened to the reading of the new year’s calendar. To 
this may be added the fact, that the daring climbers who robbed the nests 
of the myriads of wild pigeons that build against the perpendicular sides of 
the vast ravine into which the (jcrsoppa river precipitates itself, were made 
to pay a percentage on the grain which they thus collected at the daily risk 
of their necks. 

Each of these items had its own jiarticular name, under which it was 
formally entered on the records of government as among the resources 
of the State. In some places capable of producing certain articles to an 
unlimited extent, the local rates became so exorbitant as literally to 
prevent their production. An instance of 'the manner in which the 
tobacco tax was levied in one Uiluq will suffice to show what oppor¬ 
tunities existed for oppression and extortion, as well as the impediments 
which existed to the facilities or freedom of trade. 

Every ryot in Kadur who wished to sell his tobacco, had to send for the 
* The following are the particulars ;— 


No. 

Head. 

Amount. 

1 No. 

Head. 

Amount. 

42 

Revenue 

Its. 1,57,758 

1 187 

Chillar Bab 

Rs. 79,988 

482 

Sdyar 

8,24,62s 

i 

Mohatarfa 

4,166 

39 

Abkari 

7,289 

1 1 

Amrayi 

78 
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Government gumasta, who first took a i maiind, called on account of 

Government; then another \ maund, called /W male ; then the heap was 
weighed ; then so much, called pammu^ was charged on each maund ; then 
another tax, called sunka ; and lastly another, called maipammit^ was levied ; 
and then it had to be taken to the nearest katte, where it paid transit duty : 
when it was free to start, and run the gauntlet of the kattes along the road 
to the town or market for which it was intended. 

As regards the Halat or ILlsil on areca-nut, the three great contractors 
for the llakhas of the Nagar Division and the principal merchants used to 
meet annually at a place called Arga, and then fix, according to quality and 
locality of production, the price to be given for areca-nut throughout the 
Division ; and every ryot in the country was obliged to submit to the 
arrangements then decided upon or have the produce of his garden left 
upon his hands, for the whole system was so complicated, and all the 
subordinates so thoroughly and entirely under the control and authority of 
these confederates, that no man could export for himself; the difficulties he 
had to contend against being such as are now scarcely credible. All 
producers, almost without exception, were obliged to sell to these great 
monopolists, who exported at the minimum rate which they themselves 
fixed, and who, profiting by their position, their knowledge of the rules in 
force, and their power to net with impunity at a distance from all control, 
made immense fortunes and allowed the ryot only the smallest possible 
amount of profit or remuneration. Their advantages did not end here. 
They had also the privilege of exporting their goods without paying down 
the hdlat or transit dues, which they were permitted to adjust at a 
subsequent period, to allow, as it were, of their selling the article and 
realizing the price previously to being called upon for the full demands of 
the Sarkar. This gave rise to arrears to a most serious extent. They also 
possessed another immense advantage over the outside trader,—having the 
monopoly entirely in their hands, they never paid the ryots in cash. At 
first only sufficient money was given to enable the cultivator to pay his kist 
to Government, the rest remaining to be adjusted at a subsequent period, 
when a portion only was paid in cash, the balance always to a great extent 
being made good by cloths, valued at the maximum price, and brought back 
by the merchant or an agent from the great marts of Bangalore, Walla- 
jabad, &c. 

The number of articlgs upon which duties were remitted in the 
Nagar Division was 248, and the total annual value of remissions made 
since the assumption of the country Vas Rs. 2,04,925-10-2. 

In 1832-3 and 1833-4 all duties on grain were abolished. In 1834-5 the 
information collected was sufficient to justify the Commissioner in taking 
the sdyar under amdni in all but four taluqs ; which were also taken under 
the same management very shortly afterwards. In 1837-8 all internal 
duties were taken off iron, steel and cattle ; and nine other items, oppres¬ 
sive, but of little value, were likewise struck off. In 1842-3 all transit 
duties were taken off iron, steel and cattle, and nine other items struck off. 

U U 
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In the same year, all transit duties were taken off supari, pepper and 
cardamoms ; and in 1843-4 the duty was taken off sheep^s wool and coffee 
in transit. In 1844-5 vexatious duties were taken off tobacco, and the con¬ 
tract abolished.' At the same time all unequal privileges as to rates of payment 
were done away with, and a uniform standard having been fixed instead of 
the former interminable variations, the trade in supari, pepper and carda¬ 
moms began to take its own natural course throughout the country. As a 
substitute for the abolished tobacco contract, a hjilat of one rupee per 
maund was fixed on all produced in Nagar, and an import duty of ij^on 
tobacco imported for consumption. A full drawback was given for all 
imported tobacco on re-6xportation. The above changes were followed in 
1847-S by the final abolition of all remaining transit duties, so that nothing 
remained of the original system excepting some small dues on a few minor 
articles, to be removed at the first convenient opportunity. 

To make up for the considerable loss of revenue sustained by these 
reductions, an additional hdlat was put upon cardamoms, and on the 
fir.t sort of supari, while a reduction was made on the second and third 
sorts (ff that article, and on pepper. This step was not taken without 
consultation with merchants concerned in the trade, and wnth their 
full consent These merchants expressed themselves fully sensible of 
the weight of exaction and loss by detention from which they had been 
relieved. 

In the Ashtagram Division^ from the period of the assumption, 
the duties on 152 articles were struck off of the annual value of 
3,09,863-4-7 rupees. 

In 1832-3 and 1833-4 were struck off the whole of the dxties on grain. 
In 1835-6 the transit duty on horses was abolished. In 1836-7 duties 
ceased to be levied on firewood, old timber, European articles, sandalwood oil, 
and vegetables on entering the town of Mysore. Many minor duties of the 
same kind were also struck off, among them the Mahant rusum [see p. 627). 
Jknd in 1837-8 fruit, plantain leaves and straw were added to the articles 
allowed to pass free. In 1838-9 and 1839-40 the tax on stalls erected for 
the sale of parched grain, paddy, husked rice, and buttermilk was struck off. 
An item called pasige, which was a fee in kind exacted by the renter on 
almost all smaller articles offered for sale, was discontinued, as was also the 

* As the effect of this the revenue under the head of tobacco rose immediately 
30 per cent. The mere withdrawal of the contractors made the true state of affairs 
at once fully apparent. On the trade becoming free, the producers found that they 
were able to obtain for their whole stock Rs. 3J the maund, instead of R. i J, which 
was all the contractors gave, and all that they could obtain under the previous system, 
as they could sell to no one else. And the extortion of the contractors will be still 
more fully appreciated when it is mentioned that the retail price at once fell from 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 5. Thus it will appear that the consumer, the producer, and the 
Government all gained by the abolition of the contract system, and that the profit of 
a contractor was scarcely less than 300 per cent. 
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duty on butter. The tax on blacksmiths* forges was likewise abolished. 
This last only formed part of an extended measure of relief granted to the 
manufacturers of iron throughout the country, the greater part of whose 
heavy burthens were brought to account under the head of land revenue. 
In 1^40-1 was abolished a most vexatious transit duty on cattle, which 
had been made to extend to cows and bullocks sent from the town to graze 
on country pastures, and an item termed dnkdn pasdra was struck off. 
It consisted in a fee levied from certain poor people for the privilege of 
sitting down in the street to sell parched grain and other things from their 
baskets. , 

Up to this time no more had been done than fias been here detailed, 
except that the renters had been deprived of all police power, and their 
proceedings in other respects been most narrowly watched. Sufficient 
insight, however, had by this time been gained into the working of the 
system to justify further steps. At the close of 1841-2, therefore, the 
accounts underwent a most searching scrutiny, and all items not properly 
belonging to the land customs were transferred to their proper heads ; and 
amongst them all those which constituted the Pattadi Sdyar were removed 
from the books. 

Even after this it was found that many abuses still existed in the system, 
which it was impossible to arrive at from the falsified accounts of the 
renters, and it was therefore resolved that the Sdyar and Panch-bab of the 
Mysore taluq for the year 1842-3 should be taken under inndni manage¬ 
ment as an experiment. The above experiment having answered beyond 
expectation, permission was granted to extend the amani system in 1843-4 
to ten more taluqs. Orders were also issued for the immediate abolition of 
many kattes in those taluqs, and for sweeping away the remaining transit 
duties in the t^luq of Mysore, where their effects had been found to be 
more pernicious to trade than elsewhere. In 1844-5, the sdyar and abkari 
in all the remaining taluqs were brought under Sarkar management, and 
transit duties were everywhere abolished. A most vexatious impost, called 
danmdr, was also discontinued. It consisted in the exaction of a fee of one 
Kanthiraya fanam on every cow or bullock sold, no matter whether by the^ 
breeder to a ryot, or by one ryot to another. As the price of the small 
cattle of the country was generally about ten or twelve fanams, this 
apparently trifling fee, levied as it was on every transfer, became a really 
heavy burthen. 

In the Bangalore Division^ from the period of the assumption, the 
duties on 312 articles were struck olf, including grain, of the annual 
value of Rs. 3,73,208-6-10. 

It is of course needless to mention that in this Division the grain duties 
had been swept away, and a vast number of items expunged from the tariff 
as in the other Divisions. But notwithstanding that a total reform was 
needed in the Bangalore Division only less than in the others, yet, as the 
sdyar made up a very large item of the revenue, caution was required in 
disturbing it. As a first step, the whole was taken out of the hands of the 

U U 2 
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izardars or renters, and put, in the year 1846-7, under Sarkar management; 
and the duties were levied avowedly on the old rules and system, the 
better, by acquiring a practical knowledge of those old rules, to reform and 
improve them afterwards. The result of that year’s arrangements was an 
increase of nearly 48J per cent, in this item of revenue over that of fonner 
years under the renters, and an assurance that a fair and equitable method 
of collecting these duties might be devised without any very great loss to 
the Sarkar. 

The first modification of the old siiyar system in this Division was 
commenced in July 1847. It was simply the levying an adoValorem duty 
of 4 per cent, on all articles at the place of export or despatch ; and at the 
frontier kattes on all articles entering the Division. To this general rule 
there were but three exceptions : 1st, raw silk, on which an ad valorem 
duty of 2 per cent, only was imposed ; 2nd, tobacco was rated in three 
classes:—i. 12 Kanthirnya fnnams per maund ; ii. choora or fibres, 9 
fannnis ; iii. kaddi or scraps, 6 fanains per maund ; and 3rdly, betel-leaf for 
the consumption of the Bangalore town was charged I 'J cash per bundle. 
The above were the rates fixed upon the tobacco entering the Bangalore 
taiuq, but in all other parts of the Division it came under the general rule 
of 4 per cent, ad valorem. This arrangement obtained for five months, till' 
December 1847, when the rules were revised in order that they might be 
adapted to act in concert with the s;iyar rules which were being simul¬ 
taneously modified in the other Divisions, and the revision thus made was 
as follows :—Articles merely passing through the Division, to or from other 
parts of Mysore, to or from the Company’s districts, or from one part of the 
Company’s territories to others, were exempt from duty. Articles imported' 
from the Company’s territories, and consumed in this Division, were 
charged 4 per cent, ad valorem ; also articles exported to .^the Company’s 
territories from the Division. An ad valorem duty of 2 per cent, only was 
leviable on articles exported to, or imported from, the other Divisions of 
Mysore. On certain articles produced and consumed in this Division, an 
ad valorem duty of 2 per cent, was leviable at the place of production, and 
the same at the place of consumption. The duty on raw silk, tobacco and 
betel-leaf was the same as stated above. All sugar and saccharine produce 
was exported free of duty ; but sugar, &c., consumed in this Division paid’ 
duty the same as other articles. 

In Chitaldroog there was, as in other Divisions, no regular sy6tcm or 
fixed principle of taxation under the former administration ; but the 
practice was to tax every article, whether of home or foreign produce 
the amount of each tax was undefined and arbitrary. The tables of 
rates which were in the sayar kattes were never acted on, either before 
or subsequent to the assumption of the country. In practice every 
village and every custom house had its own rates, and these varied so- 
much that the classification of them was impracticable. All disputes 
relative to these taxes were decided by mdmul or local usage. The- 
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sdyar duties were divided into bhara mdrg and chillar mdrg (transit on 
high amd cross roads); sthal bharti (duties on exports or productions); 
and karag padi (town duties), with other local taxes included under 
the head of sayar. While taxation was thus general as respects things, 
ther(? were privileged classes and persons who were altogether exempt 
from duties. The sayar was generally rented by taluqs, but for some 
years the whole faujdari of Chitaldroog was rented to one individual 
The renting system was continued till 1845-6, and in the following: 
year the sa^'ar wasp placed under the management of the public 
servants. 

Since the assumption of the country, however, many taxes levied on caste 
and domestic customs and institutions of vexatious character were gradually 
remitted. In 1832-3 and 1833-4 duty upon grain was abolished. In 1 S35-6 
the duty was taken off china articles. In 1837-8 duty upon vegetables, 
fruit, plantain and jungle leaves, and on horses, was discontinued. In 
183S-9 duty upon firewood, grass, milk, sweetmeats, parched rice, butter¬ 
milk, elephants, and fowls, was remitted. In 1841-2 an item termed bazar 
pas^iy which was a collection in kind, from the renters of grain and other 
articles, for erecting stalls on market days, was abolished. In 1845-6 the 
duty ufion cattle was abolished, and in 1847-8 duties on silk, on cotton, on 
all saccharine produce, and all transit duties, were abolished. 

The following rules for the collection of sayar were established in this 
Division. The sdyar duties on all but thirty-eight articles were abolished. 
Of the above thirty-eight articles, six were made subject to an ad valorem 
duty, as follows :—Sthal bharti or export duty of 6 per cent, was levied on 
supari of inferior quality, produced in the Division and exported, besides 
the karag, or town duty, on what was retained or consumed. Sthal bharti 
duty of 20 per cent, was levied on dry cocoanut, besides the consumption 
duty on it, which was also to be levied according to the existing mdmiil. A 
bharti duty of 5 per cent, was levied on date jaggory, besides the karag, or 
town duty, according to mdmul. A bharti of i a rupee per maund was 
levied on all tobacco the produce of the Division, excepting in the taluqs 
bordering on the licllary District, where only two annas were to be levied, 
the produce being inferior in quality. Half a rupee consumption duty on 
tobacco imported into the Division. A bharti duty of one rupee per maund 
was levied on silk manufaclurcd in the Division, both the transit and con¬ 
sumption duties being abolished. TJie silk of the other Divisions was 
allowed to pass free from duty. But if such silk was retained in the Division 
beyond a limited time, it was subject to duty. 

The total annual value of the remissions made in this Division under 
the head of .sdyar was Rs. 1,85,907-0-5. 

Judicial System ,—When the Governor-General of India resolved 
that the territories of the Raja of Mysore should be governed until 
further orders by a sole Commissioner and four European Super- 
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intendents in the Districts, the system and establishments for the 
administration of justice which then existed being con.*1dered 
inadequate to the wants of the country, an order for the establishment 
of Courts of Justice, with a draft of Rules for their guidance, was issued 
on the 27th of October 1834. These Rules may be said to form the 
basis of the system of Judicial administration existing up to 1854. 

The Courts established during this period for the administration of 
civil and criminal justice within the Mysore territory may be classed 
under six heads or grades. 

Taluq or Amils’Ouirts... ... 85 Superintendents’Courts ... 4 

Town MunsiflV Courts... ... 21 Iluzar Adalat ... ... ... i 

Principal Sadar Munsift's’Courts S I Court of the Commissioner ... i 

Of courts of original jurisdiction there were two classes :—jsl, the 
Amils’ Courts; 2nd, the 'Pown Munsiffs’. 

The Amils had power to decide without record all claims not exceeding 
Rs 20 ; with a record of proceedings, suits not in excess of Rs. 100 ; and, 
when assisted by a Panchayat, all suits not exceeding Rs. 500. An appeal 
might be filed in the Sadar Munsiffs^ Court in the second and third descrip¬ 
tion, but not in the first, unless when corruption or gross partiality was 
alleged, or when the claim involved landed property, under which circum¬ 
stances the higher Courts, and eventually the Commissioner, might be 
appealed to. 

The Mysore Town Munsiff had nearly identical power with that of an 
Amil in all suits regarding real or personal property, which was connected 
with, or may have originated within the limits of, the town of Mysore. The 
Bangalore Town Munsifif, in addition to the powers of ai^ Amildar, had 
authority to decide, with a record of proceedings, all suits for real property 
not exceeding Rs. 500, and for personal property not exceeding Rs. 1,000, 
and an appeal from his decisions lay direct to the Superintendent of the 
Division, whereas in the case of the two former the appeal lay only to the 
Sadar Munsiff. A written decision had to be given in all cases, whether a 
record of proceedings had been kept or not. 

Of courts of original jurisdiction and of appeal, there may be said to 
have been two classes :—1st, the Principal Sadar Munsiffs' Courts 
and 2nd, the Courts of the European Superintendents. 

The Principal Sadar Munsiffs, of«vhom there were two in each Division,, 
decided all suits in appeal from the Amils, their decision in all such appeals 
being final, unless in cases of landed property, or under circumstances of 
corruption or gross partiality ; they also decided all original suits for real 
property above Rs. 100 and not exceeding Rs, 1,000, and for personal 
property above Rs. 100 and not exceeding Rs. 5,000. 

All appeals from their decisions lay to the Superintendents of Divisions,, 
or to the Huzur Adalat, at the option of the suitor. The Munsiffs kept a 
records of all proceedings, and sealed, signed, and delivered, to both 
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plaintiff and defendant in a suit, copies of the decree issued in the case. 
The ^adar Munsiffs had, moreover, authority to try all cases referred to 
them by the Superintendents of their respective Divisions. 

The Superintendents had authority to investigate all appeals whatsoever 
fronj the lower courts of their Divisions, as also all original suits involving 
real property in value above Rs. 1,000, or personal property above 
Rs. 5,000. Under the Commissioner’s special instructions, the Super¬ 
intendents exercised control over the Munsiffs and all subordinate judicial 
authorities within the limits of their Divisions. 

Of Courh of Appeal^ there were two : ist„ the Huziir Addlat, a 
Native (]ourt attached to the Commissioner’s Office, and having three 
judges; 2nd, the Commissioners Court. 

The Huziir Addlat had power to take cognizance of, and to pass a decision 
upon, all appeals from the subordinate Native Courts. This court was not 
assisted by a panchdyat unless specially ordered by the Commissioner to 
convene one, but the judges might be assembled by the Commissioner and 
employed by him as his assessors whenever he deemed such a course 
advisable. This court was not one of original jurisdiction, excepting when 
suits were specially referred to it for investigation by the Commissioner. 

The Commissioner received appeals from the decisions of the Super¬ 
intendents and of the Huziir Addlat, either in appeal direct, or by simple 
petition through the Firiyad Department of his office. No original suits 
were filed in the Commissioner’s Court; it was, however, optional with him 
to lake notice, in any way he deemed fit, of any representation whatever 
laid before him. 

The .subordinate Revenue officers, the Superintendents of Divisions, 
and finally iBe Commissioner, decided all disputes or suits connected 
wdth Sarkar or mirdsi lands or other revenue matters. The Amils, 
principal Munsiffs, and Superintendents, were authorized to take 
cognizance of all suits regarding landed property when the land lay 
within the limits of their prescribed taluqs. Districts and Divisions, and 
of all other transactions whatsoever when the defendant permanently 
resided, or the cause of action originally arose, within the said limits. 
No suits regarding personal property were admitted when it was proved 
that no effort for its recovery had been made for a period of sixteen 
years. ^ 

On a plaintiff presenting himself at one of the Courts of original juris¬ 
diction for the purpose of filing a suit, before a writ summoning the 
defendant was issued, the plaintiff underwent a viva voce examination in 
open court. If the judge, after hearing his statements, and inspecting his 
documents, w'as of opinion that the claim was tenable, the suit was at once 
filed, and numbered ; but, on the contrary, should the claim appear to the 
judge to be vexatious or unfounded, he refused to grant a writ until the 
plaintiff had deposited a sum sufficient to cover the probable amount of the 
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costs of the suit (including the fee), or until he gave good and substantial 
security for the same. The plaintiff was permitted the option of undei^oing 
the examination or of making the deposit. Should the judge refuse to file 
the suit, he must endorse his reasons for so doing on the back of the rejected 
plaint. 

The suitor with his plaint was obliged to state the number of his witnesses 
and the nature of his documentary evidence ; and the defendant on being 
summoned was obliged to do the same in his a 7 iswcr. The reply and 
rejoinder were then fded, when the judge further questioned both parties, 
and then proceeded to receive and record the evidence on botl\. sides. The 
judge was authorized to*call for all such witnesses and documents in the 
course of the inquiry as he deemed necessary to a right understanding of 
the matter at issue, but should additional evidence be called for by either 
plaintiff or defendant during the progress of the suit, the judge did not 
comply with the requisition until he had ascertained by a viva 7 >oce 
examination that their attendance was absolutely necessary. Should the 
inquiry be intricate or connected with landed property, the Amil, Munsiff, 
or f^iperintendent, might at his option convene a panchdyat, which had, 
under such circumstances, the power to adopt the same measures as the 
convening authority, with a view to arriving at an equitable decision. Upon 
the completion of the panchdyat’s mahazar, the judge drew up a decree^ in 
which he recapitulated concisely the original statements, the evidence on 
both sides, documentary and oral, the opinion of the panchdyat (if one was 
convened), his reasons for adopting or differing from the same, and lastly 
his own opinion or decision, with the arguments upon which it was based. 
The opinion of the Mufti or I’andit of the Court was also mentioned, should 
the judge have considered it advisable to call for it in the course of the 
inquiry. ^ 

Should the losing party in a suit be disi)osed to file an appeal in the 
next superior court, the following conditions must be complied with :— 

He must, within thirty days from the date on which he had the decree of 
the lower court handed to him, forward to the judge of that court an appeal 
arsi for transmission to the higher court, and he must procure an endorse¬ 
ment on it by the judge to the effect that all costs, fees and fines levied in 
his court had been duly paid, and that substantial and reliable security for 
the amount decreed had also been lodged in his court. Non-compliance 
with any of these conditions was held as a valid reason for refusing to 
forward an appeal, or for its rejeefion in the appeal court, should the 
appeal arzi be forwarded to the superior court direct. Special instructions 
from the Commissioner alone warranted any deviation from this rule. 
Should the grounds of appeal be corruption or gross partiality, proof of the 
truth of the charges must be adduced previous to any re-investigation of 
the case. 

The appellant having complied with the established stipulations, and his 
appeal having been filed in the superior court, the proceedings of the 
original court were sent for, on receipt of which the respondent was called 
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upon for an answer (no reply or rejoinder were requisite in the appeal 
court^ and on receipt of this document, the proceedings of the original 
court were carefully re-examined, and should it be deemed necessary for the 
further elucidation of the matter to call for additional documentary or oral 
evicjence, the appeal court’s power in this respect was unlimited. All 
available evidence having in this manner been obtained, an appeal decree 
was drawn up, confirming or reversing the decision of the lower court, 
as the case might be. 

Unless Ui^dcr circumstances of corruption, gross partiality, or extreme 
peculiarity, an appeal decision in cases of personal property was final. 
In cases involving landed property, however, notwithstanding a con¬ 
current opinion on the part of two courts, a special or extra special 
apiieal, the former to the Superintendent or the Adalat, and the latter 
to the Commissioner, were admissible. 

In all the subordinate Native Courts, there were summon peons, who 
were employed in summoning defendants and witnesses, and who 
received two annas batta per diem during the time they were engaged 
on this duty. Witnesses received, according to their rank and circum¬ 
stances, an allowance varying from one anna to one rupee daily, besides 
travelling batta at the same rate when the distance exceeded ten miles. 
Should the person to be summoned reside beyond the limits of the 
jurisdiction of the Amil, ^lunsiff, or Superintendent, an application 
accompanied by a summons was forwarded from each or any of these 
authorities respectively to lus co-ordinate authority within whose juris¬ 
diction the person resided, requesting him to serve the summons and 
•direct the attendance of the individual in question. Should the 
required individual belong to the household of the Raja, the applica¬ 
tion for his attendance was forwarded through the Commissioner ; and 
should he be a person of rank, or Ciovernment servant, he was 
summoned by the Superintendent on his own account, or through him 
on that of the Amil, or Munsiff, but not by the two latter authorities 
themselves. When witnesses resided at a distance, to save them 
trouble and exi)ense, lists of interrogatories were occasionally forwarded 
from one court to another, and to zillah courts in the Company’s 
‘Country under Regulation VII of 1^41. Should the list be handed in 
by either plaintiff or defendant, it must meet the approval of the judge 
prior to being forwarded, and he was at liberty to add any further 
•questions he considered it advisable to ask : the list furnished by the 
one party being shown to the other in order that he might insert such 
•cross questions as appeared reasonable and proper. The answers were 
invariably given and recorded in open court. 

The money for the adjustment of expenditure on the above different 
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accounts was deposited in the first instance by the party requiring the 
outlay, the whole sum paid for such purposes by the gaining 4)arty 
being subsequently charged to whoever lost the suit ; the amount 
expended in this w’ay being specified in the decree under the head 
of costs. In pauper suits, the amount of cost was adjusted^ by 
Government. 

A list of as large a number as possible of the most respectable and 
intelligent inhabitants competent to perform the duties of panchayat- 
dars, was kept in the Court of every Superintci>dent, Munsiff, and 
Amil. When the preliminary papers had l)ecn filed in a suit, from the 
recorded list of panchayatdars five persons next in rotation were (if a 
panchayat was necessary) nominated by the Court. No omission or 
passing over was permitted, unless in cases where the next on the list 
was sick, or engaged on another trial. The plaintiff or defendant 
might cliallengc three out of the five persons named. The merits of 
thi. challenge were summarily de('ided upon by the head of the court, 
and his decision was final.* No panchayatilar could be changed after 
the commencement of the investigation, unless in a case of urgent 
neccssiU' or sickness. Under such circumstances, four members were 
permitted to continue the inijuiry, an account of what had passed being 
given to the absent member when he returned. Should only three 
members remain to ])rosecute the inquiry, if it was nearly ended, and 
all three were unanimous in opinion, it was optional with the head 
of the court to direct them to conclude the matter or to lake two 
new members. 

Every panchayat .sal in open court, and free access to hear the 
proceedings was permitted. No person of bad character, or who was 
only a court hanger-on—/*c., not a permanent resident in the neigh¬ 
bourhood—w'as permitted to sit on any panchayat whatever. Panchay- 
atdars were permitted to retire to a separate room to consult upon and 
draw up their mahazar. Undue influence to induce them to decide 
against their judgment was most strictly prohibited, although the head 
of the court, on receipt of the mahazar, was authorized to point out any 
discrepancy which he perceived in it, and was at liberty also to suggest, 
if requisite, that the panchayatdavs should more fully explain the 
reasons of their decisions, or reconsider their opinion. It was 
optional with the panchayatdars to adopt or reject these suggestions, 
and in the latter case it was neces.sary that the head of the court 

1 Should the plaintiff or defendant he a foreigner, he was permitted to place a list 
of his own country people before the court, out of which the judge chose by lot two 
additional persons to sit on the inquiry. In such cases the j^anchkyat was composed 
of seven members. 
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should in his decree mention his reasons for differing from the 
panJ^hayat in opinion. 

Unless in cases of glaring injustice, gross partiality, or corruption, it 
was not deemed advisable to set aside the opinion of the majority of a 
])a'Achayat; nor in any instance was the opinion of the minority to 
form the basis of a decree. A new trial might be ordered, but only 
under extraordinary circumstances. 

Professional vakils were not recognized by the Courts, and were other¬ 
wise discouraged, fcin cases of necessity, a jdaintiff or defendant was at 
liberty to appoint some other person to conduct his suit; but such 
individual should if possible be a relative or friend, as the employment 
of persons who gained a livelihood solely by instituting and carrying on 
suits for others in the courts was discouraged, their services being 
deemed both prejudicial and superfluous under a system of simple 
procedure. Should the head of a court be aware of any valid 
objections to the employment of an individual deputed to conduct a 
suit, he was at liberty to prevent him from pleading, and should any 
person employed as a vaki'l behave in a tricky or dishonest manner, he 
was prohibited from ever again practising in the courts of this Territory. 
l‘\)reigners were as a matter of necessity permitted to employ strangers 
as vakils. 

'J'he declaration on oath was abolished in March 1840, and a cir¬ 
cular order was issued by the Commissioner substituting in lieu of 
it the solemn affirmation authorized by the Government of India in 
Act V of 1J40. 

In the matter of fees and fincs^ several alterations took place since 
the first establishment of the Commission, and there was scarcely any 
subject connected with the civil procedure of the country which had 
given rise to the same amount of discussion. Until 1S34 the institu¬ 
tion fee was enforced in all suits, and as a natural result they were not 
very numerous, for only those who were well able to pay, or who by the 
goodness of their cause were able to raise the money, applied to the 
courts; it was found, however, that it prevented false litigation or the 
influx of professional vakils. But in consequence of the authorities 
having come to look upon it as«a tax upon justice, it was Anally 
abolished in 1834. 

For some time, apparently, the abolition of the institution fee did 
not cause any very great difference in the number of suits; but as soon 
as its discontinuance became generally known, the courts of justice 
became crowded with needy impostors, who, by inciting the people to 
litigate, and by the institution of false, vexatious and exaggerated suits, 
carried on the most systematic extortion, and so swelled the files of the 
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courts that no increase of either the Judicial establishments or of activity 
on the part of the judges could keep pace with the demand, or i^'lear 
the files, which in December 1837 showed a balance of 8,000 suits 
still pending ; and, as it appeared that out of those decided at that time 
in the courts 45 per cent, of the claimants were non-suited, it became 
necessary to provide some check to this system of vexatious and 
unfounded litigation, and also to relieve, if possible, this great and use¬ 
less pressure upon the valuable time of the judges. The consequence 
was, that in 1839 a circular was issued ordering the realizati()n of a fee, 
equal in amount to the Vormcr institution fee, in all suits which were 
ascertained to be vexatious or unfounded. ]lut this arrangement not 
being found sufficient, in March 1841 another set of rules was issued, 
which may be said to form the existing system at the close of the 
period under review, with hut very slight modifications, and which 
system, as the non-suits formed then only a small percentage, was 
looked uj)on as working well. 

Tn all suits, a fee leviable at its termination became an incidental 
expense to the bringing of an action. This fee amounted to one anna 
in the rupee on sums not exceeding Rs. 800, and on sums above that 
amount, in a certain fixed proportion. This fee was leviable on all 
sums claimed in excess of the amount justly due, and as a general rule 
in all cases of non suit, or where the defendant was cast in the full 
amount. In cases where the parties had applied to the courts more 
with the view of ascertaining their respective rights than from a desire 
to litigate, the fee was remitted by the judge. An appei^l court had 
power, on seeing grounds for the same, to remit the fees imposed in the 
lower courts. A fine in addition, equal to the fee in amount, was levi¬ 
able in all suits which were found to be false, vexatious, or unfounded. 
The fee was leviable by process of execution, immediately upon the 
judgment being passed. Should the property of the party liable not 
be sufficient to realize the amount, it was held as a debt due by him 
to the Government, and he was not permitted to file another suit in 
any court until the amount was adjusted; but in the case of a fine, 
imprisonment not exceeding six months was given in cases of default of 
payment. • 

At the close of a suit, should the defendant fail to attend for the 
purpose of receiving the decree, a notice for his attendance within ten 
days was forwarded to the Amfidar, and \f he was not to be found, the 
notice was affixed to the outside of his door. After a month had 
elapsed from the date of the notice, should the defendant not appear, 
the decree was carried into effect in the usual manner. All decrees 
against individuals who lived within the jurisdictions of the Sadar 
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Munsiffs were carried into e/Tect by the Amildars under their orders; 
the )|.mildars being invarialdy executive officers, excepting in the towns 
of Bangalore and Mysore, where the Town Munsiffs had executive 
powers. Sadar Munsiffs, when the defendant’s pro})erty was beyond 
tht’^limits of their jurisdiction, forwarded the application for execution 
of decree through the Superintendent No decree was carried into 
effect unli,*ss a special application to that effect was made by plaintiff. 

When it became necessary to distrain the property of any individual, 
the Amil, on being^applied to, forwarded a statement of the defendant’s 
property. This statement must be duly attested b)' two respectable 
merchants of the j)lace. The Amil was held responsible for its 
acc'uracy, and it must contain mention of any .Sarkar balances due by 
the individual ; and then, should the amount not be paid within a 
certain time sj^ecified, the property, on a requisition from the court, 
was sold by public auction. 'Fhe Government claim having first been 
made good, the balance was appropriated to the adjustment of the 
decree. The only articles of proj>erty exemj)t from distraint were the 
tools and implements of the individual's trade or calling, his wearing 
apparel, his drinking lotah, and, if a ryot, grain for his subsistence until 
the next season, (.'oncealment of property rendered an individual 
liable to short imprisonment and the property to seizure. Should it 
be proved in the course of an inquiry that the defendant was disi)osing 
of, or making away with, his property clandestinely, or that he was 
about to remo\ e himself beyond the jurisdiction of the court, the judge 
could oblige him to give security for the amount claimed, or, if he 
refust’d, ])la(x him in close custody until it was given. This course of 
proceeding, however, was adopted only on most reliable proof. Should 
the defijndant reside within the limits of the Comj)any’s 'JVrritory, the* 
decree was carried into execution under the provisions of Act XXXIII 
of 1852. 

All parties mutually consenting to adjust any differences (unconnected 
with inamti or mirasi privileges), were permitted, as in ancient times, to 
do so through the arbitration of an d/fas panchdyat of not less than five 
members; each j)arty nominated two members, these four then jointly 
appointed their own president. aA muchchalika binding themselves 
to abide by the decision of the panchdyat was registered by the parties 
in the Amildar’s cutcherry. The panchayatdars were authorized to 
summon witnesses, &c., and their mahazar, on an application through 
the Amil to the Superintendent, was looked upon by the latter in the 
light of a legal decree and was acted upon accordingly. An apas. 
panchdyat was not empowered to levy fines, fees, or any penalty. 

Razindmas, or bonds of mutual compact or agreement between 
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parties, were, when properly attested, held to be binding and valid 
documents in all the courts of the Territory, and it was only i^der 
circumstances of fraud or collusion that they were ever rejected. 

Should a defendant fail to appear within the prescribed time, and 
after due notice had been given him should be unable to assign satis¬ 
factory reasons for his absemee, an ex parte decree was passed by the 
court. Ex parte decrees were admitted by an appellate court within 
the prescribed period, on the appellant })roving to the satisfaction of 
that court that his default or absence from the lowerrcourt was unavoid¬ 
able, and not wilful; anfl should such proof be accei)ted, the proceed¬ 
ings were returned to the lower court for re-investigation; should it 
be rejected, a fine was levied not exceeding double the amount of fee 
imposed in the lower court. 

A\'ith the exception of orders limiting the rate of interest which a 
decree could award to 12 per cent, in money dealings, and to 24 per 
cent in grain transactions, and also directing that a total of interest 
greater in amount than the original loan should not under any circum¬ 
stances be awarded, interest was a matter which had, to a great extent, 
been left to .self-adjustment in the My.sorc Territory, until circumstances 
induced the Commissioner to order,—that in all future transactions in 
which the rate of interest was not distinctly laid down, the courts were 
not to award a higher rate than 6 per cent.; but that, where the rate 
of interest was expressly noted in the bond, the judge was to draw ui) 
his award in conformity with the agreement. 

The language of all judicial proceedings and decisions \vas Canarese, 
but, should the vernacular language of any officer who was head of a 
court be other than Canarese, he was bound to write his decision, or 
any particular points regarding which he had to call for proof, in his 
own language, and these papers having been translated into Canarese, 
a copy of both the original and the translation w’ere placed on record. 
Should any head of a court, however, be sufficiently conversant with 
Canarese to use it instead of his own language he was at liberty to do so. 

In the case of a minor, the amount to which he was heir was placed 
in deposit in the treasury, the greater portion being, as a general rule, 
invested in Company’s paper untS. such time as he attained his 
majority, which is fixed at 18 years of age in Mysore; and during the 
interim he was placed under a respectable relation or some trustworthy 
person, and a suitable allowance made out of his property for his 
education and subsistence. Should there ho a large amount due to the 
minor’s estate, a curator was appointed, whose only duty it was to 
recover the several sums due and remit them to the treasury. He 
received on all sums realized a commission of 5 per cent. In the case 
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of insolvents who had a large amount of debts to pay and receive, the 
usuaJ course was to assemble a panchayat in the Commissioner's Court, 
which^, under his special instructions, investigated the affairs of the 
estate, and submitted a statement and opinion on the matter. In 
some instances, the Adalat settled such matters under instructions from 
the Commissioner. In the case of intestates also, a panch;lyat was 
sometimes convened. Should there be no heir, and money have to be 
paid and received, a curator was appointed; should there be no heir, 
and no creditors, rjie amount of which the intestate died actually 
possessed, was transferred to the Sivayi Jama ; find should there be an 
heir, as soon as he had proved his right to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner, the property was transferred to him ; if he was a minor, 
the usual course was pursued. 

No individual of the Barr and Sawar departments, which were under 
the control of the Military Assistant, could be summoned to attend a 
Civil Court unless through that officer, nor could any decree against 
them be executed without a previous intimation to him. 

The Police Superintendent had power to adjudicate in all suits 
originating within the limits of the Cantonment of Bangalore which did 
not exceed pagodas 500 or rupees 1,750. His decisions were summary, 
and he was not obliged to keep a record of proceedings unless in cases 
of landed or house property. He might assemble a panchayat in any 
case in which he deemed it advisable. An appeal from his decision 
lay direct to the Commissioner in cases of landed property, but he was 
not required to transmit appeals in suits regarding personal property. 
'Phe (Commissioner could, however, take cognizance of any case what¬ 
ever in which he deemed it just and right to interfere. 

Suits against His Highness the Raja were filed in the Adalat Court, 
under the immediate sanction of the Commissioner. 

It was required that in all transactions the bonds, bills of sale, 
agreements, transfers, deeds, and other documents, should be executed 
on stamped paper of a fixed value. Any unstamped document 
pre.sentcd in a suit was received and filed, but only on payment of a 
sum equal to ten times thb amount of stamp duty originally leviable 
upon it. No suits for the recovery Qf vakil fees were permitted to be 
filed in the Mysore courts. 

Criminal Justice ,—The Courts for the administration of Civil and 
Criminal justice were identical. The Amildar was head of the police 
in his taluq, and to assist him in revenue and magisterial business he 
had under his orders a Peshkar, a Killedar, Shekdars, Hoblidars, 
Dafadars and Kandachar peons ; of these the Killedar and Hoblidar 
•only were exclusively police officers. 
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In cases of personal wrong, or for petty offences, the Amildar had 
power to confine an individual in the stocks for not more th/n 12 
hours, or to confine a person not in the stocks or in irons, for not more 
than 14 days. Unless in cases of open violence, however, the Amildar 
was not authorized to interfere except at the instance of a com])Wiint. 
The Amildar could not keep any person in confinement pending 
investigation for a longer period than seven days without a reference to 
the Superintendent. The Shekdars and Hoi>li(lars had aiitliority to 
confine, for not more than 24 hours, any persons scspccted, of heinous 
crimes, such as murder, burglary, gang, torcli, or liigliway robberies : 
within that time they must make such inquiries as woukl er^al)le them 
to release die parties or report to the Amildar for orders, and they were 
held strictly responsible for any abuse of this authority. Should a 
longer deteiuion appear necessary, they must either send the prisoner 
and witnesses to the Amildar, or forward to that ofla er a statement of 
ihe eircumstanccs for his orders. All offe*nces or unusual o('curren('cs 
were regularly reported by the talvars and totis of villages, as also by 
the Killedars and Kandachar officers to the Amildar, and by him to 
the Superintendent. It was the peculiar duty of the Killedar, and, 
under his orders, of the subordinate police officers, to search for 
information, and place it before the panchfiyat in all taluq inquiries. 

The Principal Sadar Munsiffs had iiow'er to punish to the extent of 
tw^o years’ imprisonment, with or Avithout hard labour, in all cases 
referred to them for investigation and decision by the Superintendent, 
but they had no original jurisdiction in criminal matters. The 
Superintendent had powTr to sentence to seven years’ jm])risoninent, 
wuth or without hard labour in irons; he review'cd all cases inquired 
into by Amildars or decided by Munsiffs, and commuted or confirmed 
the decisions of the latter. In cases of murder, gang, or torch 
robbery, or other offences which involved capital punishment, or a 
term of imprisonment in excess of his powers, the Superintendent 
referred the matter for the decision of the C’ommissioner. 'Phe Com¬ 
missioner had power to pass sentence of death, transiiortation for 
life, or imprisonment with or without hard labour, on parties convicted 
of murder, or of gang or torch r ibbery, when the latter crimes were 
attended writh torture or other aggravated cn'rcumstances, or when from 
the frequent occurrence of such crimes he considered an example 
advi.sable. All sentences of death required to be submitted to the 
Supreme Government for confirmation. In criminal matters, the* 
Adalat Court had no jurisdiction, unless w'hen cases were referred to it 
for investigation by the Commissioner. 

Panchayats for civil and criminal investigations were summoned in 
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the same manner, and a prisoner had the same permission to challenge 
as a^plaintiff or defendant. There was this difference, however, that 
no cr^ninal investigation was permitted to be carried on without a 
panchayat, whereas in civil cases it was optional with the head of the 
cou^f to convene one or not as he thought desirable. 

The Tolice Superintendent of the Bangalore Cantonment had 
authority to punish, with or without hard labour, to the extent of seven 
years, and to the extent of Rs. 50 by fine. The Commissioner, how¬ 
ever, had power to goinmute or remit any punishment awarded by that 
officer. In cases involving a punishment in Excess of seven years’ 
imi)risonment, the Police Superintendent referred the case to the 
Commi-isioncr. 

Magistrates, and district police officers under the orders of the 
Magistrate, were permitted to apprehend and place in confinement 
persons of notoriously bad character, or whose habits of life were 
suspicious, until they could give good and reliable security for their 
future good conduct. To prevent undue oppression on the part of 
subordinate police authorities under the pretence of carrying out 
the provisions of this order, every individual apprehended under its 
authority was forwarded to the Superintendent or his Assistant for 
examination, and could only be confined or punished under the 
express orders of the former, and no individual taken up under the 
provisions of this regulation could be confined for a longer period than 
three years. 

Villagers were authorized and encouraged to use arms of every 
description in defending themselves and their property whenever their 
village was attacked by either gang or torch robbers, and valuable 
bangles were bestowed by the Government on those who distinguished 
themselves on those occasions. 

The Naiks of the Lambanie.s, and the head men of the Kormars 
and Waddars—these three castes, but more particularly the two former, 
being looked upon as the professional thieves of this part of India— 
were obliged to furnish good and reliable security for the good conduct 
of their idmias in the cise of the first, and of those under their 
immediate control in the case of tjie others. The different classes 
were considered to be permanently under the surveillance of the district 
police, and all their movements or changes of abode were watched, 
noted and reported. A register showing the name and dwelling-place 
of each individual of the different tribes was kept up in each taluq 
cutcherry, copies of which were forwarded regularly to the Superin¬ 
tendents of the Divisions. 


X X 
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Transition Period^ 1856-1862. r 

The period of the Governor-General Lord Dalhousie^s visit to 
Mysore, or the year 1855-6, may be considered to mark the termina¬ 
tion of the exclusively patriarchal and non-regulation system of govern¬ 
ment, which, under the statesmanlike control of Sir Mark Cubbon, 
and the exertions of his select body of able administrative officers, had 
achieved results beyond all praise. 

The administration up to this period, as set forth in. the reports 
drawn up at the time, from which the foregoing accounts have been 
compiled, was reviewed by Lord Dalhousie in the following terms, 
under date Fort William, the 7th February 1856 :— 

“ The Governor-General in Council has read with attention, and with very 
great interest, the papers submitted. They present a record of administra¬ 
tion highly honourable to the British name, and reflecting the utmost credit 
i.pon the exertions of the valuable body of officers by whom the great 
results shown therein have been accomplished. 

“In the past autumn the Governor-General had the opportunity of 
witnessing some portion of these results with his own eyes, during his 
journey from the Ncilgherries through Mysore to Madras. His journey 
was necessarily a hasty one. Even the cursory examination of the country, 
which alone was practicable during the course of a week's visit, enables 
him to bear testimony to the extent to which works of public improvement 
have been carried in Mysore, and to the favourable contrast which the 
visible condition of that Territory and of its people presents to the usual 
condition of the Territory of a Native Prince, and even to the state of 
Districts of our own which may sometimes be seen. 

“ During the period of twenty-five years which has elapsed since Mysore 
came under the administration of British Officers, every department has 
felt the hand of reform. An enormous number of distinct taxes have been 
abolished, relieving the people in direct payment to the extent of loj lakhs 
of rupees a year, and doubtless the indirect relief given by this measure 
has exceeded even the direct relief. Excepting a low tax upon coffee 
(which is raised on public land free of rent or land-tax), no new tax appears 
to have been imposed, and no old tax appears to have been increased. 
Nevertheless the public revenue has risen from forty-four to eighty-two 
lakhs of rupees per annum. 

“In the administration of Civil and Criminal justice, vast improvements 
have been accomplished : regularity, order and purity have been intro¬ 
duced, wbere, under native rule, caprice, uncertainty and corruption pre¬ 
vailed ; substantial justice is promptly dispensed, and the people themselves 
have been taught to aid in this branch of the administration, by means of 
a system of Panchdyats, which is in full and efficient operation. And in 
the department of Police, the administration of British Officers has been 
eminently successful. In short, the system of administration which has 
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been,established, whether in the Fiscal or Judicial department, although it 
may be, and no doubt is, capable of material improvement, is infinitely 
superior to that which it superseded ; and has, within itself, the elements 
of constant progress.'’ 

Fft)m that time, the State debts having now been extinguished, com¬ 
menced a period of transition, which continued till 1862, when Mr. 
Bowring, on assuming the government, completed the introduction 
into every department of the more or less regulation system which has 
since been «dcvclopftd. From 1856-7 also be^an the publication of 
Annual Administration Reports. 

The earlier changes introduced during this period did not result 
from a new policy adopted with regard to the State of Mysore individ¬ 
ually, or from the personal views of Lord Dalhousie. They operated 
ecjually in all parts of India and arose out of the renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter in 1854. The preamble of the celebrated 
educational despatch of that year from the Court of Directors, which 
runs as follow.s, testifies to this :— 

“ It appears to us that the present time, when by an Act of the Imperial 
Legislature the responsible trust of the Government of India has again 
been placed in our hands, is peculiarly suitable for the review of the pro¬ 
gress which has already been made, the supply of existing deficiencies, and 
the adoption of such impro\ cments as may be best calculated to secure the 
ultimate benefit of the people committed to our charge.” 

One of the first changes was the appointment, in 1856, of a Judicial 
Commissioner, to relieve the Commissioner of a branch of work which 
had grown to dimensions beyond his power to discharge in addition to 
the various other duties devolving upon the Head of the Administra¬ 
tion. The formation of a regular Department for Fublic Works, and 
the institution of a Department for Education, both date from the 
same period. In 1858, a Principal Sadar MunsifTs Court was estab¬ 
lished in the Cantonment of Bangalore, to relieve the Superintendent 
of Police of the trial of civil suits. In i860 the head-quarter estab¬ 
lishments were revised, aixl additional European Assistants appointed. 
The Bangalore I’olice force was reorganized in 1861, and the Head 
Kotwal made Sar Amin, with magisterial powers equal to those of an 
Amildar. Of other measures, steps were taken for the Conservancy 
of Forests, and for the planting of topes and avenues *, Botanical 
Gardens were formed in the old 1^1 Bagh,^ and a Government Press 
was established. 

* An Agri-Horticultural Society was established at Bangalore in 1839, under the 
auspices of the Commissioner, who made over to it the Lai Bagh, and afforded other 
assistance in the way of convict labour, etc. In all other respects the Society was 

X X 2 
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A measure of greater importance was the revision of the Moha<tarfa 
in i860. This was levied in a manner analogous to that of the ^ayar 
and Halat, which had been dealt with during a series of years as pre¬ 
viously related. It consisted of a vast number of items, and was 
closely interwoven with the Chillar Bab (miscellaneous items), which 
formerly included many hundreds of trifling, partial, oppressive, and 
in some instances indecent taxes. Year by year some of the most 
oppressive and offensive had been struck out, until somewhat less than 
one hundred remained. Even these included taxes so "partial that 
occasionally only one individual in a village was found to be liable to 
the cess. Indeed so comi)licated was the whole system, that some¬ 
times it was scarcely cajxilfle of explanation by those who were 
supposed to be thoroughly initiated. 

I'he Chillar Bab being comjfletely swept away, the Mohatarfa was 
modified, 'fhe house, shop, loom, mill and plough taxes, which 
fornied the principal items, were taken as the basis for the revision. 
Tl'.e discrepancies which obliged a man with a retail shop to pay thirty 
or forty rupees annually, while his neighbour in the possession of a 
largo store paid only four annas; and the system under which ryots of 
the same village paid sometimes one rupee and a half, and sometimes 
half an annn, on their ploughs, was finally and completely abolished. 
All houses, shops, looms and mills were registered, and assessed under 
four classes, with distinct rates for large and small towns and large and 
small villages, the rates ranging from Rs. 60 a year on the largest 
mercantile store in Bangalore or Mysore, to half a rupee on a village 
hut or loom. All cultivating ryots were exempted from mohatarfa, 
unless they kept a shop, loom or mill besides, but they paid a plough- 
tax ranging from six to three annas, and the amount raised under this 
head was formed into a Local Fund, devoted to the formation and 
repairs of cross roads. 

The subsequent radical changes introduced in 1862, and the 
grounds for them, are thus descrilied in the Annual Report for that 
year. In pursuance of the principle that the elements of a Native 
Administration should be maintained in their integrity, and no radical 
changes permitted in the system' inaugurated on our assumption of 
the government of the country, and carried on with success for nearly 

supported by jirivatc contributions; but constant changes among subscribers led to its 
dissolution in 1842, and the garden was then restored to the Commissioner. In 1856, 
Dr. Cleghorn visited Bangalore with the object of conferring regarding the re-estab¬ 
lishment of a Horticultural Garden, and a professional Superintendent was obtained 
from the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew. This arrangement still continues, and 
the Lai Bagh has become not only a most ornamental but from a botanical point of 
view one of the most valuable gardens in India. 
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thirty years, every change in the Mysore Administration which seemed 
to carry with it the spirit of innovation, had hitherto been introduced 
tentatively, and with extreme care, the object being always to carry 
the people with the Government in any reforms. The European 
ofheers were few in number, great latitude of authority being exercised 
by the Superintendents of Divisions, aided by one, or, at the most, 
two Assistants, without any recognized or defined powers, and the 
check over the details of administration being therefore necessarily 
incomplete. • 

Under this system the true interests of the Province, as is well 
known, materially advanced, but as years passed on, and population 
and revenue increased, serious inconvenience arose, and it became 
•evident that the executive officers, already overburdened with multi¬ 
farious duties, could not undertake the additional labour which would 
be entailed on them by the necessity of a revision of the working of 
the different departments, and the introduction of a more regular 
system in every branch of the administration. In fact, it became 
ap[)arent that a 7 erritory yielding an annual revenue of a crore of 
rupees, could not be efficiently administered with the same agency as 
that which was instituted when the revenue was not much more than 
one-half, and hence the year 1862-3 was specially marked by a gradual 
reorganization, and an extension, of the agency for conducting the 
administration. 

The former establishment of the Commissionership of Mysore con¬ 
sisted of;—^yiie Commissioners staff at Head-quarters; four Super¬ 
intendents, one posted to each of the Divisions of the Mysore 
7 erritory ; three Assistants and ten Junior Assistants to the Superin- 
dents of Divisions ; the Court of the Huzilr Adalat (consisting of 
three Judges), originally intended as a superior court for the adjudica¬ 
tion of cases in which either the Maharaja of Mysore personally or 
his immediate retainers were concerned, but of late years disposing 
only of appeals from the Principal Sadar Munsiffs and Munsiffs, of 
whom there were ten in tlje different districts. 

7 ’he Commission was now reorganized on the following plan:— 
Mysore was distributed into three^ Divisions, subdivided into eight 
Districts. A Department of Audit and .Account was newly instituted 
at Headquarters. The Court of Huzilr Adalat and the Munsiffs’ 
Courts were abolished; a body of Native Assistants, analogous to 
the class of Extra Assistants in Non-Regulation Provinces, was intro¬ 
duced, and a Small Cause Court established in the Cantonment of 
Bangalore. No material changes took place in the designation of 
the Officers employed in the revised Commission, the names of 
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Commissioner of Mysore, and Superintendents of Divisions l^eing 
retained, while the subordinates of the latter officers were entitled 
Deputy Superintendents of Districts, or Assistants, as the case 
might be. 

The former vast Divisions, averaging 7,000 square miles, were'thus 
broken up into two, each with a Supervising Officer and an Assistant, 
European or Native, according to circumstances, three such Districts 
being placed under the superintendence of the Divisional officer in 
two Divisions, and two in the third. The orders of .Government 
conferred upon the Superintendents the civil and criminal powders 
exercised by a Commissioner and Superintendent in Non-Regulation 
Provinces. The Deputy Superintendents were empowered to adjudi¬ 
cate civil suits up to any amount, appeals lying to the courts of the 
Superintendents, and in criminal matters were vested with the full 
powers of a Magistrate, under the Code of Criminal Procedure. 'J'hc 
powers of the Assistants, European and Native, were dependent on 
the standard of examination passed by them, under rules on the 
subject prescribed by Government. 

"i'he necessary arrangements for giving effect to these orders having 
been made, on the 25th November a proclamation was issued, notify¬ 
ing the future executive Divisions of the Province, with the Districts 
and Taluqs attached to each as shown below, and intimating the 
abolition of the Huzilr Adalat Court, as also those of the respective 
Principal Sadar MunsifTs and Munsiffs. 


Division. 

District. 

—- • - 

No. of Taluqs. 


^l^ngalorc ... 

13 

Nandidroog. 

-J Kolar 

II 


vTumkur 

9 

Ashtagram. 

f My.S()rc . 

1 Hassan 

13 

II 


rShirnoga 

10 

Nagar .^ 

-I Kadur 

8 


IChitaldrocjg ... 

ft__ ___ . ■ 

10 


The territorial transfers, and changes of jurisdiction involved in 
them, coupled with the revision of subordinate establishments, the 
introduction of the Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes, and the 
modern financial system of Budget and Account, necessarily affected 
every public department. In the Judicial Department, not only were 
the number, constitution, and jurisdiction of the Courts altered, the 
traditionary practice by which their operations were in a great measure 
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regi^lated, was abrogated or materially affected by the introduction of 
the Codes, and the new system necessitated an immediate and com¬ 
plete Change in all judicial forms and returns. 

Justice .—The number of Courts for the transaction of judical busi¬ 
ness in Mysore amounted previously to 103, and w^ere as follows :— 
Judicial Commissioner, i ; Iluzdr Adalat, i; Superintendents, aided 
by their Assistants, 4 j Principal Sadar Munsiffs, 6 ; District Munsiffs, 
4 \ Town Munsiffs, 2; Sar-Amins, 2; and Amildars, 83. The 
criminal CQurts coftsisted of the above, with the addition of the court 
of the Superintendent of Police, Bangalore. 

The courts of original civil jurisdiction were presided over by officers too 
underpaid to secure tolerable integrity. The bulk of the appeals lay to the 
Munsiffs^ Courts, and ultimately to that of the Huzair Adalat, the efficiency 
of which depended on the character of the judges for the time being. The 
procedure was cumbrous and dilatory, much devolving on unchecked petty 
subordinates, and the judicial officers were entirely untrained. In criminal 
matters, great irregularity prevailed in all preliminary inquiries, and offences 
were so vaguely defined that no conclusions could be formed from the 
returns, of the nature of offence committed. In both departments, officers 
of all grades were hampered by the panchdyat system, under which the 
finding of too o^ten a few illiterate or even corrupt individuals formed the 
basis of the court’s decision. The pressure of their multifarious duties 
rarely admitted of the European officers trying even important cases them¬ 
selves, and this, added to the circumstances above mentioned, rendered 
their control over the proceedings of the courts very superficial. 

Under the revised constitution of the Mysore Administration, the 
following officers held courts, either of original or appellate jurisdiction, 
in civil and criminal matters :—One Judicial Commissioner; three Super¬ 
intendents of Divisions ; eight Deputy Superintendents of Districts; 
two Judges of the Small Cause Court, one European and one Native; 
ten Assistant Superintendents, European, of whom one was employed 
as Superintendent of Police in the Bangalore C'antonment and three 
were probationary; fifteen Assistant Superintendents, Native; and 
eighty-six Amildars of Uluqs. Of the above, however, the Judges of 
the Small Cause Court took no part in the criminal, and the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, Bangalore Cantonment, took no part in the civil 
work of the Province. 

The pay of the Amildars was raised, by which the services of more 
efficient and trustworthy men were obtained. The Munsiffs and Judges of 
the Huzur Addlat were represented by the class of Native Assistants, on 
liberal and progressive salaries, and whose promotion depended on depart¬ 
mental examination tests. A complete but simple code of rules for the 
guidance of Amildars in the decision of civil suits, compiled partly from 
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the Panjab rules and partly from the provisions of Act VIII of i859,^was 
drawn up, carefully translated into Canarese, and printed for distribution to 
the Taluq Courts. The Penal Code and Code of Criminal Proci&dure 
defined offences, [jave the measure of punishment, and regulated the pro¬ 
cedure, without entirely excluding the co-operation of Juries. The rcjluc- 
tion in the size of Districts admitted of the European officers assuming 
their legitimate duties of trying cases themselves as Magistrates and 
Judges, and of their exercising a strict control over the proceedings of the 
subordinate courts. The system of registers and returns was revised, so 
as to ensure greater dispatch in the disposal of judidid business of every 
description. 

The .system of fees was abolished from the ist of November 1862, 
and with it also ceased, as a rule, its concomitant .system of imposing 
fines under certain circumstances in civil suits. In lieu of the former 
system, entailing an ever-increasing balance of fees, which, im])osed as 
they were alter the decision of suits both by the original and appellate 
courts, were found very difficult to realize, and j)roved not unfrequently 
perfectly irrecoverable, it was under the revised Stamp Rules made 
incumbent u])on litigants, except in the case of pauper suitors, to pay, 
as in lier Majesty's 'Ferritories, an institution fee in the shape of a 
stamp paper, on which the plaint was written, and which was of value 
corresponding with the sum claimed. 

The Superintendents of Divisions having been vested with the 
powers of Sessions Judges under the provisions of the Penal Code and 
Code of Criminal I’rocedure, the Judicial Commi.ssioner was vested 
with the powers of the Sadar Court. Sessions cases ,.in which a 
sentence of death was passed on the prisoners, were forwarded for 
confirmation to his Court, which was one of final reference, of revision, 
and of appeal, in all judicial proceedings. 

Police, —Except in the Cantonment of Rangalore, a regularly organized 
Police Force was unknown in Mysore. From the Amildar, the 
recognized head of police in the taluq, down to the lowest taluq peon, 
the officials were employed promiscuously, as police, in serving Judicial 
processe.s, in supplying the wants of travellers^ and in revenue duties of 
all kinds. The police, which was founded on the remains of the old 
Kandachar or armed militia of the Country, and closely identified with 
the agricultural population, had always been strictly localised, and as 
the men were rarely removed from the vicinity of their own village, and 
were under mere nominal supervision, they were, as a necessary 
consequence, entirely devoid of discipline and training. By effecting 
reductions in their numbers, and increasing the rates of pay, the most 
inefficient men were got rid of, the character of the force improved, and 
it was now possible for the men to live on their pay, which was clearly 
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not the case when the average rate of a peon’s pay was Rs. 3 per 
month. 'J'he police generally were now' confined to their legitimate 
dutiei, a separation having been made between revenue and police 
peons. The Bangalore Cantonment Police was improved, and special 
polibe establishments formed for the Pettah or 'I'ow'n of Bangalore, and 
for Mysore, Tumkiir, and Shimoga, instead of the former system of 
•detacliing men in rotation from the taluqs, or from a sejjurate establish¬ 
ment attached to the J )ivision head-quarters. 

Jaih .—The subjfret of jail management received much attention. A 
new scale of jail dietary was framed. A system formerly prevailed in 
the Mysore jails of sui)plementing each prisoner's daily allowance of 
ragi grain with a money allowance of a few pie per diem, to enable 
them to buy firewood, vegetables, tobacco and other luxuries. This 
arrangement, as destructive of (.liscipline, was entirely put a stop to. 

— All lands in Mysore were classified under the Budget 
system, according to the tenure on which they were held, which is 
shown below :— 




Jn.iii iJual Sttth'nitiits. 


J. rcrniiiiK-iJtly \ill.)gcN 

ikiiyain gutta). 

2. ^’illagc•s (iM.i rental 

(slira)ai. 

j. \’illagc.N rciilrd for 011c \car 
(kalavatli ijarci. 

4. lighll} as>e.s^e<i \illages. 


1. Kyoiwar {kan<lay;inn*ra.'ocssetl (Ii>vern- 

ment landsn 

2. liatayi, or division of pr«»duce. 

Imim. I. Ar<lham;inyanj, uiiar, lands. 

2. fikli. or lighlly assessed lands granted 
u> village scrvanl**. 

Do. Hrahinans. fakirs, and devasihans. 
Do. jirivaie chalraiiis and l«'j>es. 


'riiey were subdivided, as is u.sual in the south of India, according 
to the nature of the cultivation, into wet or irrigated, dr\\ and ^^ardeti^ 
the collections being shown in account as Money Payments and 
Balayi, division of crop between the ('rovernment and tenant. 
Attention was steadily directed to reducing the extent of land under the 
balayi tenure, by sub.stitution of money assessment where practicable, 
on account of the numerous objections to the former system. The 
batayi .system, however, could only be finally and .satisfactorily 
extinguished by a Revenue Survey,’as there were no other mean.s of 
equitably assessing the large area held on this tenure under tanks. 

1'he direct manufacture of spirits, toddy, arrack, and ganja, by 
Government, was entirely discontinued, and the Abkari revenue 
temporarily farmed, prior to the contemplated introduction of the 
Sadar Distillery system. 

'I'he Mohatarfa, which till a late period included a variety of 
‘vexatious imposts founded on no uniform principles, had been revised 
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in i860, and comprised now the following : taxes on houses, on shops,, 
on looms, and on oil-mills. The only other direct tax in Mysore was 
the Plough Tax, revised simultaneously with the mohatarfa, in jllibsti- 
tution of the former miscellaneous taxes on ploughs, castes, professions, 
&c., styled Chillar Edb. 

The annual renewal of ryohvar patias was as far as possible dis¬ 
continued, and existing pattas confirmed for five years, pending the 
introduction of a Revenue Survey, thus giving additional security to 
the ryot against the fraud of the shanbhog, and*'a great saving of 
unnecessary labour to the Government officials. 

Encouragement was given to private individuals to undertake the 
repairs of tanks the revenue return from which did not hold out tlie 
prospect of the repairs being remunerative to Go\ermnent, by pre 
s('ribing such low rates of assessment on dry land converted into wet, 
as secured to the ryots a tangible profit; and in the case of juTsons 
constructing new works, such as tanks or wells, at their own expense, 
the former dry land rate of assessment was continued, on the eciuitalile 
principle, not hitherto generally recognized, that a man should reap the 
profits of ('apital laid out by himself. 

Finamw —A commencement was made towards introducing the 
Budget system of Accounts. Eornierly the accounts were all kej)t in 
Canaresic, and the pre-audit of expenditure was unknown. English 
forms and figures were now ordered to be made use of. C'urrency 
notes were gradually brought into use, and the confused and 
miscellaneous copper coins in circulation it was arranged stjould be by 
degrees withdrawn. 

Alilitary ,—The Mysore Pforse or Silahdars, on the assumjition of the 
country in 1831, were avowedly disorganized and comparatively uselc.ss, 
but since they had been under European supervision they had greatly 
improved, and were now probably as efficient as any other body of 
Savars of the same class. The Barr or Infantry were very useful men, 
and con.stantly employed in police duties, d’hey guarded treasure 
and prisoners at the kasba of every taluq, and escorted both to the 
District head-quarters when necessary, d'he pay of a trooper in the 
My.sore Horse was fixed in 1835 at Rs. 20. In those days this pay 
was ample, but since then the prices in Mysore had risen considerably, 
as in other parts of India, and Government this year .sanctioned the 
rate being raised to R.s. 22 and the gradual reduction of the existing 
.strength of the seven regiments from 2,500 to 2,100, or 300 men for each. 
No change in regard to the other grades was considered neces.sary. 
The total .strength of the four battalions rif the Barr was also to be reduced 
from 2,161 to 2,000, the pay of i.st class Sepoy.s being raised from 
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Rs.,6^ to 7, and 2nd class from 5-J to 6, with a corresponding increase 
for non-commissioned officers. 

Inifixing the complement of the Mysore Local Force, the wants of 
the whole Province were carefully considered, and the troops utilized 
as much as possible by redistributing them according to the require¬ 
ments of the newly-formed Districts. With this object, both Silahdars 
and Barr, instead of being scattered over the country in small parties, 
were concentrated, by being withdrawn from those outposts where their 
presence was not^ necessary, and stationed at the head-quarters of 
Districts, and on main lines of road. * 


Administration from 1863 to 1881. 


Instead of attem])ting to record in chronological order the various 
measures whic h have from time to time been introduced in pursuance 
of the policy in operation since i<S63 in the Administration of Mysore, 
it will be more convenient to describe the system and institutions of 
(iovernment as they existed up to the time of the Rendition in i88t, 
under the two major heads of ('ivil and Military,—subdividing the 
former into Revenue and I'inance, Judicature, Public Works, Public 
Instruction, and Medical Departments, going back to review the 
important slej.)s by which each had attained to its then constitution 
and practicx*.* 

• 

CIVIL DErAKTMENTS. 


Revenue and Finance, —The gross revenue of Mysore in 1791, 
according to accounts furnished to Lord Cornwallis by Tipu Sultan, 
was Ranthiraya pagodas 14,12,500, or in the present currency about 
42 lakhs of rupees. 'I'ipu Sultan was finally defeated and the authority 
of the British Covernment established in 1799 and 1800. The gross 
revenue from that time is given as follows 


1799-1S00 

1500- iSoi 

1501- 1S02 
I802-1So5 


Kanthiraya Pagodas 

^ 21,53,000 
24,20,000 
26,04,000 
25,41,000 


or Government Rupees. 

62,79,583 

70,58,333 

75*95iOoo 

74,11,250 


* The informal ion is taken from a variety of ortkial papers too numerous to 
mention; but much of it, to 1S72, is iKised on the Administration Report for that 
year by Mr. Wellesley, which contained rctn>s|>ective summaries relating to each 
Oe}iartment by their respective heads, such as Public Works by Colonel (afterwards 
Sir Richard) Sankey, R.l£., Chief Kngineer; Finance by Mr. Hudson, Deputy 
Accountant-t'ieneral, tVe. 
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I’he revenue subsequently languished under the personal adnpnis- 
tration of the late !Mahardja, and we find that in the year after the 
country was placed under British Commissioners the receipts am(iunted 
to Rs. 55 lakhs only, in the next to 5S lakhs, then to 67 lakhs, and to 76J 
lakhs in the year 1835-6. It fluctuated between 68 and 8i| lakh?> till 
^^53~ 4- Ihe next year of increase was 1856-7, when the gross 
receipts were 89 lakhs ; in 1859 60 they amounted to 99 lakhs, and in 
t 86 i -2 to 100] lakhs. In 1865-6 they reached 109 lakhs, and in 1872-3 
close upon iro lakhs, since when the revenue stood at frpm 109! to 
109J lakhs. 

In the year 1831, when the country was placed under British 
management, misrule had disorganized the Native Administration and 
brought the public exchequer to the verge of bankruptcy, and one of 
the first subjects that demanded the attention of the British Com¬ 
missioners was the State debt. The amount was approximately stated 
in 1832 at about 65 J lakhs of rupees, consisting of arrears of pay to the 
local troops and ci\ il establishments, and the personal liabilities of the 
Maharaja, but the subseciucnt accounts show that they eventually cost 
the country about 87 J lakhs of rupees. "J'he earliest efforts of the 
Commission were directed towards the discharge of the arrears of pay 
to public establishments, of which Rs. 8,82,000 were disbursed within 
the first year, and 25 lacs during the next nine; hut they do not ajijiear 
to have been finally extinguished till 1857-8, a period of twenty-six 
years, during which the payments on this account amounted altogether 
to Rs. 35,90,000. ^ 

'I’he liabilities of the deposed Maharaja were eventually liquidated 
after investigation by a special officer, Mr. (afterwards Sir) J. P. (Irant, 
who was expressly commissioned for the purpose by the Sui)reme 
Government. I'he amount j)aid under the awards of his court, 
between the years 1844 and 1850, amounted to Rs. 34,85,000 ; but 
during the thirteen years preceding that settlement, while the counlr)- 
was recovering fnjm the effects of past nnsgovernment, large sums 
continued to be paid to the Maharaja on account of his stipend of 
Rs. 3i lakhs per year, and the fifth share of the net revenue secured to 
him by treaty. Both payments avecaged 11 lakhs annually. 'Phe fore¬ 
going remarks refer to debts contracted before the British assumption 
of the government, which were dealt with by Mr. Grant’s court. In 
1863, however, the condition of the Maharaja's finances again attracted 
the attention of Government. Claims to the amount of 55I; lakhs 
of rupees were pressing for settlement, and two officers—Colonel 
C. Elliot, C.B., and Dr. J. Campbell, the Mahardja’s Darbar Surgeon— 
were appointed to the task of inquiring into and effecting a commuta- 
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tion,of these liabilities. The amount paid in the years 1864-7 on this 
account amounted to Rs. 26,90,000. Finally, after the death of the 
Mahaiaja in March 1868 other debts incurred by His Highness since 
the year 1864 were commuted by payments in the year 1868-70, 
amounting to Rs. 12,76,000. Thus the gross amount paid from the 
Mysore revenues under authority of the Rritish Government in liquida¬ 
tion of the Maharaja’s personal debts between the years 1844 and 1870 
was 74I lakhs of rupees. 

1 '(.) retur,n to thu earlier accounts. In order to meet the liabilities 
of the .Stale, the condition of the finances \Vas .such that it became 
necessary to obtain a loan from the British Government, in 1831-2 
Rs. 2,50,000; in 1832 3, Rs. 10,00,000; in 1S33 4, Rs. 9,78,202 ; 
and in 1834 5, Rs. 11,94.332: in all, Rs. 34,22,534. Owing to the 
heavy demands on the revenue on account of arrears due to establish¬ 
ments, it was not till 1837 8 that the first instalment of 3 lakhs was 
re}):iirl to the British Government. 'J’he subsequent jiayments were, 

5 lakhs in 1839 40, 3 lakhs in each year from 1842 3 to 1844 5, i J 
lacs in 1845 6, and 2 lacs in 1846- 7 ; making u[) Rs. 29,50.000. 
'fhere was no further jKiyment till 1849 50, mainly owing to the 
claims of llu; Maharaja's creditors, when the balance Rs. 4,72,534— 
of the capital sum borrowed was liquidated, 'fhe interest account, 
made up at the r.ate of 5 per cent, per annum to November 1851, 
was, howc'ver, still unredeemed. It left Rs. 16,98,261 due by the 
Mysore State, and that amount was paid by instalments between 
the years 1852 -3 and 1855 6. The total of the capital amount 
borrowed from the British Government, with interest, was thus 
Rs. 51,20,795. 

All the debts of the State having been liquidated, as well as those 
of the Maharaja which came within the scope of Mr. Gram's adjudi¬ 
cation, the financial difficulties bequeathed to the British Administra¬ 
tion by the Native Rule may be said to have lieen surmounted in the 
year 1856. 'I'he task involved an expenditure from the Mysore 
revenues, of Rs. 87,73,261--or ^^877,326-during a jieriod of 
twentyTive years, 'fhe multitude of taxes abolished or reduced down 
to the .same period, aggregating loj lakhs of rupees annually, have 
previously been mentioned. Trade was thus set free and the revenue 
continued to rise. 

State Revenue. —The State Revenue, a.s distinguished from Ix)cal 
and Municipal Funds, was now composed of the following items, 
under each of which the amount annually realized down to 1881 i& 
entered:— 
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Year. 

Land Revenue 

Forests. 

Abkari. 

SAyar. 

Mohatarfa. 

Salt. 

1865-6 

Rs. 

77.2s.767 

3 » 42,959 

10,01,944 

8,88,699 

3,78,304 

1^850 

1866-7 


66,56,799 

3,66,021 

8,47.964 

S.67.341 

3.30,047 

8,480 

1S67-8 


80,92,251 

4,10,012 

9,69,189 

7.07,125 

3,89,397 

i8,P25 

1868-9 


77.53.671 

3.51.476 

9.56*50^ 

7,19,157 

3.79,424 

14.429 

1869-70 


61,31,402 

2,95,218 

9.79.838 

7,56,069 

2,82,673 

10,611 

1870-1 


60,07,315 

3.37.669 

10,14,102 

7,50.502 

2,75,687 

10,720 

1871-2 


73,25,280 

4,07,112 

10 , 68,754 

7,23,154 

3.42,771 

14,844 

1872-3 


73,50.285 

3.76.185 

10,80,826 

8,85,824 

3,88,008 

13.437 

1873-4 


71.77.284 

5.13.661 ; 

11,50,298 

8,C8,6,ji3 

1 3 , 7.?.827 

18,492 

1874-5 


73,51,268, 

3,82,162 1 

11 , 53.773 1 

7,79,697 j 

i 3 , 68 ,i 49 

16,539 

1875-6 


73.78,225 

4 , 45,688 ' 

12,29,646 , 

3.67.728 

1 5,97,060 

11,485 

1876-7 


64.35.694 

4,72.760 ' 

11,69,599 1 

3,50.686 

4 . 57.349 

5.287 

1877-8 

«• • 1 

72,70,654 

4,79.283 

10,25,596 i 

3,03,662 

3,66,231 

6,114 

1878-9 

... j 

73,00,677 

4.51.843 

9,52,082 1 

2.76,444 ■ 

4.58.537 

8,713 

i87g-8o 

... j 

69,75,406 

S.29.136 

8,64,621 , 

2,40,707 i 

4.27.437 

11.359 

i88u-i 

... 1 

69,31.132 

6,97,779 

10,67.635 

2,52,826 1 

3.33,020 

23.358 


Year. 


1865- 6 

1866- r 

1867- 8 

1868- 9 

1869- 70 

1870- 1 

1871- 2 

1872- 3 

1873- 4 

1874- S 

1875- 6 

1876- 7 

1877- 8 

1878- 9 

1879- 80 
i88<>-i 


Stainp.s. 

Post Otlice. 

Law, Justice 
and Police, 

Public W'orks 
Depart men t. 

Other item 

2,61,583 

37.021 ' 

91,687 

70,663 

1,02.214 

2,78,381 

36,308 j 

91,406 

42 .S '»0 

91,762 

3,15,157 

39.091 1 

1,15,072 

36.450 

96,552 

3,71.946 

37,620 ! 

91.077 

74.726 

1,28,238 

4,22,250 

39.997 • 

1,15,219 

82,514 

1.41.903 

2,92,975 

41,720 

2.64,199 

65.597 

1,36,556 

1.97.233 

44.368 ' 

3,40,360 

15,268 

1.42,793 

1,88,243 

44.876 : 

4.14,397 i 

11,077 

2,43.534 

1 , 92 , 5^5 

46,666 , 

4.15.754 ■ 

5O.OJI 

1,39.881 

2,02,384 1 

49.749 

4,24,265 j 

48,901 

1,70,456 

2,07,101 

54.281 

4.64.087 

41,684 

1,79.683 

5.07.246 1 

59.749 

1.15.899 

40,843 • 

1,45.113 

4.96,873 i 

i 55.450 ! 

1,22,531 ' 

25.073 

1,21,446 

5,29,685 

i 50.347 , 

1.32,633 ; 

60,235 

2,31,657 

5,06,441 

49.870 ^ 

1,18,427 

42,785 

1.63.326 

4,67,882 

51.821 1 

1,15.603 ' 

12,085 

1,40,705 


The main source of revenue in Mysore is thus seen to be the land. 
But before .specifying the amounts realized from various sources under 
this head, it is desirable to describe the then existing tenures, and the 
system of land .settlement. 

'I'he land tefiures in the Province may lie broadly divided into Sarkar 
or Government lands, and Inam fand-s. Ciovernment lands are held 
under the ryotwari tenure, either on kanddyam^ a fixed money 
assessment, or on Imldyl. Except in the settled taluqs, where the term 
of the settlement is fixed at thirty years, kandayam lands are held on 
annual leases or pattas, but the a.s.'jcs.sment is seldom altered and hardly 
ever raised. By far the larger portion of the land in the Province is 
held on this tenure. Under the batayi .system, the land is held direct 
from Government, but the share of Government is paid in grain. The 
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proportion generally claimed by Government is one-half, but it is 
probable that in reality only one-third is received, the remaining two^ 
thirds being shared between the ryots and the village servants. The 
batayi tenure, though still greatly prevalent in the Nandidroog Division, 
will , wholly cease and disappear with the completion of the Survey and 
Settlement in each taluq. In the meantime the ryots can always con¬ 
vert their occupation of batayi lands into that of the ordinary kan- 
dayam tenure if they please, and every encouragement to their so doing 
is afforded by th^? Government, which earnestly desires the entire 
abolition of the batayi tenure. 

In the case of private estates, such as inam and kayamgutta villages, 
and large farms of Government lands cultivated by payakaris or under¬ 
tenants, the land is held on the following tenures:— 

1st. Vdraf//, under which an equal division of produce is made between 
the landlord and the tenant, the former paying the assessment of the land 
to the Government. 2nd. under which two-thirds of the produce 

go to the cultivatc^r, and one-third to the landlord, who pays the assessment 
of the land. 3rd. Arakanilaya or chaturhhaya^ under which tlie landlord 
gets one-fourth of the produce and pays only a half of the Government 
revenue, the remaining half being discharged by the cultivator, who enjoys 
as his share three-fourths of the produce. 4th. VVolakandaya^ in which the 
tenant pays a fixed money rate to the landlord. 'I'liis may either be equal 
to or more than the assessment of the land. 

An hereditary right of occiqiation is attached to all kandayam lands. 
As long as the pattedar })ays the Government dues he has no fear of 
di.splacement, and virtually possesses an absolute tenant right as 
distinct from that of proprietorship. When the Government finds it 
neccs.sary to assume the land occupied by him for public purposes, he 
is always paid compensation, fixed either by mutual consent or under 
the [.and Acquisition Act. 

Vtirys .—In the Malnad or hilly taluqs of the Nagar Division, situated on 
the plateaux of the Western (ihats, the holdings of the ryots are called 
vargs. The varg consists of all the fields held by one vargdar or farmer, 
and these are seldom located together, but are generally found scattered in 
different villages, and sometimes .,in different taluqs. When closely 
e.xamined, the varg means nothing more than a patta or deed covering the 
different lands held by one proprietor in one or more villages. The varg 
system docs not appear to be of old origin, and is said to have come into 
existence on the assumption of the managemciu of the country by British 
officers in 1831, when the Superintendent, anxious to procure an accurate 
record of each man’s holding, directed a Pahani account to be framed, and 
the holding of each man to be therein shown, with its reputed extent and 
assessment. This precaution was necessary considering the topographical 
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peculiarities of this portion of the Province, consisting of hill and dale 
covered with jungle, and not unfreqiiently inaccessible. The rule now is 
that no one is allowed to relinquish or apply for a portion of the varg 
unless the whole of it is resigned or taken up, but the new Survey Depart¬ 
ment is breaking down the old system, and in settled taluqs the extent and 
assessment of each field forming the varg is defined, so as to afiforcT the 
usual facilities to the ryot for retaining and resigning as much as he cannot 
cultivate, provided that whole fields or numbers only are relinquished. 

Hankalu and Uddya Lands .—Attached to each varg are tracts of land 
called hankalu and hddya, for which no assessment is, paid, but which are 
said to be included in the varg to which they are attached. The hankalu, 
like the banes in Coorg, are set apart for grazing purposes, but have of late 
also been used for dry cultivation. The hadya are lands covered with low 
brushwood and small trees, from which firewood and leaves, cS:c., arc taken 
for manuring the fields of the varg. 

Tattjna Hankalu .—In the Malnad to each gaddc or wet field arc 
attached tracts of dry land, called tattina hankalu, for which no asscss- 
menl is paid, but which are said to be included in the assessment on the 
wet field. 

KdiiS .—These arc large tracts of forest, cMcnding in one case over eight 
miles in length, for which a cess called kan khist is paid. The kdns arc 
preserved for the sake of the wild pepper-vines, bagni ])alms, and certain 
gum-trees that grow in them, and also to enable the vargdars to obtain 
wood for agricultural and domestic ])ur;)Oses. 'I’he privilege of cutting 
wood in them, formerly allowed to ryots, has, after much discussion, been 
withdrawn, and the holders of kans arc allowed only to enjoy tlie produce 
above mentioned, to clear the undergrowth and clip trees where 
necessary for the growth of the pepper-vine and also for manuring 
purposes. It is under contemplation whether the usufruct of kilns should 
not be leased out as in Canara, the (xovernment reserving all rights over 
the live timber of all kinds. 

Kurnri .—This is a system of cultivation iilmost peculiar to the hill tribes. 
.Soon after the rains, they fell the trees on a forest site, a hill-side being 
})referred. 'I’lic trees are left lying till January and then set on fire. The 
ground is afterwards partially cleared, dug up, and sown towards the end 
of the rains with ragi, castor-oil nut, and other dry grain.s. In the first 
year the return is prodigious, but it falls off by one-half in the second year, 
and the place is then abandoned till the wood has again grown up. .Strong 
fences are made to keep off wild beasts, and for a month before haiwest the 
crop is watched at night by a person (jn a raised platform. No doubt 
kurnri cultivation thus carried on involves great waste of timber, but if it is 
restricted to undergrowth it is not so wasteful. 

Coffee Lands .—Grants of land for coffee cultivation are made out of the 
Government jungles, chiefly in the Western Ghats, forming the Nagar and 
Ashtagram Malnad. On receipt of applications for a plot of such land, its 
area is ascertained by a rough survey, the boundaries defined, and then it is 
sold by public auction. The successful bidder is granted a patta or title* 
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deed. The clauses of the coffee patta or title-deed transcribed below show 
on what tenure land for coffee cultivation is now held by the planter. 

“ Tliese lands are granted to you for the purpose of planting coffee, and 
should you raise any other crop upon them, lands thus appropriated will be 
liable to assessment according to the prevailing rates in the t.iluq. By this, 
however, it is not intended that plaintains, castor-oil plants, or fruit-trees, 
planted for the bond fide purposes of affording shelter or shade to the 
coffee, should be liable to taxation.—On the coffee-trees coming into 
bearing, you are to pay Government an excise duty or hdlat of four annas 
on every maund whijh is produced. This is in substitution of the ancient 
wdra. This taxation is subject to such revision as the Government of 
Mysore may at any time deem expedient.—For every acre of land which 
you take up under this patta, you must within a period of five years plant a 
minimum average number to the whole holding of 500 coffee-trees to the 
acre. The Government reserves to itself the right of summarily resuming 
the whole of any uncultivated portion of the land mentioned in your patta 
should you not conform to this condition.—You are e.xempt from the vi.sits 
of all jungle and petty Izardars, who will be prohibited from entering here¬ 
after lands taken up for coffee cultivation, and you are empowered to fell 
and clear away the jungle, but previous to doing so, you are bound to give 
six months' notice to the Sarkar authorities, to enable them to remove or 
dispose of all reserved trees which may exist on the holding.—Should you 
wish to sell or alienate in any w'ay the lands mentioned in this patta, you 
must notify the same to the Commissioner of the Division, and this patta 
must be forwarded for registration under the name of the new incumbent. 
Any attempt at evading the h.ilat will involve confiscation of the article 
itself, together with a fine of twice the amount of hiilat leviable upon it. 

Cardamom, Lands .— Lands for the cultivation of cardamom are granted 
from the jungles on the east side of the Western Cihats, where this plant 
grows spontaneously. In these jungles are also to be found lac, resin, 
bees'-wax, gums, pepper, and similar other articles. The farms ivere 
formerly leased out, the limits of the tract being annually defined ; but to 
afford ever}' facility to the planter, and to encourage the cultivation of the 
cardamoms, rules have recently been framed, under which those planters 
who are desirous of embarking on cardamom cultivation can obtain land 
for the purpose on more liberal and advantageous terms. Under these 
rules, grants of land not q,\ceeding 200 acres, nor less than 10 acres, and 
well defined by natural features, can, after being put up to auction, be 
secured by planters on 20-year leaser: the lessee binding himself to pay 
the actual cost of survey and demarcation at once, and the auction price by 
twenty instalments. At the expiration of the lease, should the lessee be 
desirous of renewing it, he is allowed to do so on tenns fixed by Govern¬ 
ment, and in the event of his declining to renew, he is paid compensation 
for improvements from any surplus on the resale of the land realized by 
Government. The lessee pays a hdlat or excise duty of two rupees per 
maund of 28lbs. on the cardamoms produced by him, and as the land is 
granted solely for the cultivation of cardamoms, the rules provide that if 
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any portion of it is cultivated with any other description of crop, such }and 
will be assessed at the prevailing rates. The lessee is, however, allowed to 
make use of minor forest produce, and to fell trees (with the excepdon of 
he ten reserved kinds) in order to facilitate the growth of his cardamoms. 
On the other hand, he binds himself to plant not less than 500 cardamom 
plants per acre on his land by the expiration of five years from the date of 
his grant. 

KayamguttiX ,—This term, in its literal sense, describes a permanent 
village settlement, and it probably owes its oiigin to a time when many 
villages were depopulated and when the (Government ff und it advantageous 
to rent out such on a fixdd but very moderate lease, the renter undertaking 
to restore them to their former prosperous condition. These tenures were 
also largely added to during the former Maharfija s direct administration of 
the country, when in several cases flourishing villages were given to 
favourites at Court. The kayamgutta lands comprise some of the most 
valuable indm lands in the Province. 

S/irayaj or lands granted on i)rogressivc rent.—Waste lands, chiefly in 
jungi) districts, were granted free of assessment, at .1 rates for the first 
year, and afterwards increasing yearly till the fourth or fifth year, when the 
full assessment is attained. Under the advantages afforded by this tenure, 
large tracts of land have been brought under cultivation and many villages 
established. 

Inam Tenures. —The following are the inam tenures in Mysore:— 

Sarvamdnya, villages or lands held free of all demands, including sdyar, 
mohatarfa, &c. 

Ardkamdnya, Ard/ttryaswds/i) or land assessed at half the usual rate.— 
This proportion is not, however, maintained, the share of the, Government 
varying in some cases from ,oth to :}ths. 

/odi villages, or lands granted and held on a light assessment, the pro¬ 
portion of which to the full rates varies. 

Jodi Agrahdrs.—^These are ordinarily whole villages, held by IJrahmans 
only, on a favourable tenure ; but in some cases the agrahdrs merely 
consist of selected streets in Government villages, to which patches of 
cultivation, generally leased out by the Brahman agrahdrdars, are 
attached. 

Sthal or Mahal Jodi ,—These indms appear to have come into existence 
during the loose fiscal administration of the Mahardja’s time. Their 
holders claim to be in the position of holders of kayamgutta villages, but as 
they derive their grants from incompetent local revenue officers, they stand 
on a different footing, and in this view the Indm Department has been 
directed to confirm only those Mahal Jodi indms for which valid proofs of 
alienation are adduced. 

Bhatamdnya or Brahmdddya,—These terms are used to designate 
grants and endowments of land held by Brahmans for their support, which 
are personal grants as distinguished from those held on conditions of 
service. 
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Bevdddya and Dharmdddya are grants made for the support of 
religious and charitable institutions, and persons rendering services therein. 

Un^bliy Utidr ,—These terms are used, chiefly in the Nagar Division, to 
signify lands held by village servants on condition of service, subject 
generally to the payment of a Jodi. 

Shisi and Kutu^adi Lands ,—These are also held by village servants, and 
descendants of the holders of the defunct service of Deshj)ande, Kulkarni 
and Nadigar, on a jodi, which is in fact the old Sivappa Nayak’s shist or 
assessment without the patti or subsequent imposition. 

AW/;'-/ dtiiims ft present land granted free of tax, or on a light 
assessment, in consideration of services renderecl in the construction or 
restoration of tanks, or on condition of their being maintained in good 
rejjair. ] 3 iit as the repair of such tanks was almost universally neglected 
by the indindars, they have been relieved of the duty, and the following 
rules since adopted for enfranchisement of the inams, the quit-rent being 
credited to the irrigation fund for up-keep of the tanks, i. Inams granted 
to private individuals for the construction and iip-kcep of tanks, are 
enfranchised on quit-rent if the conditions are certified by the chief 
Kevenue Oflicer of the District to have been fiiirly observed and the tanks 
to be in use; otherwise at i quit-rent. ii. Indms granted to private indi¬ 
viduals for the up-keep of (Government tanks, are enfranchised on h quit- 
rent if certified to as above ; otherwise they are confirmed to the present 
holders on J assessment for life, and afterwards brought under full 
assessment, iii. Kodigi indms in rent-free villages, as also in Jodi or quit- 
rent villages, when their up-keep rests with the joejidars, are confirmed on 
the existing conditions, subject to regulations for the proper maintenance of 
the tanks. 

Bavadi Dtn^avanda Inams are inams granted for the digging and up-keep 
of wells, chiefly in some of the taluqs of the Kolar District. Formerly 

th of the produce of the lands thereby irrigated was paid to the constructor 
of a well, as well as his remuneration. l>ut this proportion is not strictly 
kept up in practice. 

Kcrehandi and Kcrckulay;a Inams ,—These inams were granted for the 
annual petty repairs of tanks. As, however, the system was found practically 
useless, and the indmdars invariably neglected their obligations, such indms 
are confirmed to the present holders on half assessment for life, and on 
their death brought under ^ill assessment. 

Pattai*addes —These are patches of land held by the ryots of one village 
in another, not as paya karis (foreign•cultivators) but as a part and portion 
of their own village. These pattagaddes are distinguished by separate 
boundary-marks from the other lands of the village in which they are 
situated. The origin of these tenures is traceable to certain mutual agree¬ 
ments between the cultivators of adjoining villages, to allow those of one to 
cultivate portions of wet lands under the tank of another constructed by the 
joint labour of all. The tenure may also be in part due to an exchange of 
land, by which ryots who had no wet land in their own village became 
entitled to a portion of the wet land in another. 
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Such are the principal land tenures in Mysore. By far the most 
common of these is the ordinary kandayam, or ryotwari tenure. The 
main distinction is between ryotwari and inam land. Each of ^hese 
descriptions of land is now being settled on a permanent basis, by the 
Revenue Survey and Settlement Department, and the Inam Depiirt- 
ment. 

Revenue Survey and Settlement. — Immediately after the 
conquest of the country, a general topographical survey was made by 
Colonel Mackenzie, subsequently Surveyor-Ceneral* of Indn. While 
Purnaiya was Divan, a revenue survey was made, but it was necessarily 
very imperfect at the time, and after the lapse of fifty years the records 
had become extremely defective, advantage being taken of the insur¬ 
rection to destroy the survey papers pretty generally. 'Fhough nothing 
was subsequently done in the way of any general measure, a good deal 
W'as effected by measurements of particular lands to check the 
shanbbogs in their attempts to falsify the records. Sir Mark Culibon 
w^a.s, however, fully alive to the value of a thoroughly scientific Revenue 
Survey and Assessment, and expressed his intention, if the financial 
state of the country continued to prosper, to propose its being carried 
out. In July 1862 the more glaring defects apparent in the existing 
revenue system were stated in .some detail to the Government of India. 
A brief inquiry had elicited jiroof of the existence of so much dis¬ 
crepancy and fraud, that the Superintendents were called on to report 
upon the classification of soils in their respective Districts, and on the 
prevailing rates of assessment. ^ 

In one taluq of the late liangalore Division, there were reported to be 
596 rates of assessment on dry land per kudu, which is 3,200 square yards, or 
about }rds of an acre, these rates being fixed on a progressive scale ranging 
from I visas: I anna 9 pie, to 3 pagodas 2 fanains= Rs. 10 i anna per kudu, 
or from 3^^/. to £\ 6 s, lod. per acre, distributed over 26 classes of land. 
For wet and garden land, the results, though less striking, were also 
remarkable, in one case the number of rates being 81, and in the other 451, 
on the kudu of 500 square yards.—In Chitaldroog, the assessments were 
nearly as complicated. The kudu is generally,of the same extent as in 
other parts of the Province, 3,200 square yards on dry lands, and upon 
it the rates were 465 in number, with A minimum of i anna and a maximum 
of Rs. 9-4-11.—In parts of Ashtagram the assessment was theoretically based 
on Purnaiya’s survey, but, in fact, few traces were left of this, and*its 
principles were unknown, the practical consequence being that people paid 
generally what their forefathers did, without much interference in time- 
honoured abuses. In the Nagar Division, owing to the hilly nature of the 
country, and to its having been ruled for centuries by quasi-independent 
chiefs, the character of the landed tenure presented a notable contrast to 
that which prevailed in the rest of the Province; but scarcely more 
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uniformity was to be found in the rates of the assessment, or in the 
classification of the soil, than in the other Divisions, as in one hill taluq, 
taken at random apparently, there were 147 rates on wet land, varying in 
rentals of from nearly Rs. 34 to a little more than R. i per khandi, />., 
from about Rs. 16^ to 7firds annas per acre. In the plain taluqs of the 
District, less discrepancy existed in the rates of assessment, but some of 
them were enormously high, and in numerous instances the returns showed 
great deviations from the rates which formerly existed. 

In consequence of this capricious and intricate system of assessment, all 
real powe( had prised into the hands of the shdnbhdgs, or hereditary 
village accountants, the recognized custodians of1:hc records relating to the 
measurement and assessment of lands; and as no permanent boundary- 
marks had ever been erected, it rested with them to regulate at will every 
ryot's payments. On the better classes of land the rates in some cases 
were so preposterously high, as to make it certain that unless a man so 
assessed held considerably more land than was entered against him, he 
could not possibly pay the Government demand ; while, on the other hand, 
much land capable of being profitably cultivated under a moderate assess¬ 
ment was thrown up, because the lighter rates had been fraudulently shifted 
to superior lands held by public servants and others who could afford to 
bribe the shdnbhdgs. 

In addition to the discrepancies in the rate of assessments, another fertile 
source of embarrassment existed in the prevalence of the batdyi system, 
and the unsatisfactory state of the indm holdings, regarding which it was 
notorious that from the absence of any adequate check on unauthorized 
occupancy extensive frauds had been practised. 

The Supreme (lovernment fully recognized, as the only effectual 
remedy for the evils pointed out, the advisability of introducing a 
Revenue Survey and Settlement, accompanied pari passu by an equit¬ 
able and low assessment, such as had given so beneficial an impetus to 
some of the Districts of Madras and Bombay ; and it was subsequently 
decided to adopt the Bombay Revenue Survey system, which had been 
proved incontestably by figures, and by the well-known satisfaction of 
the ryots, to be successful in the Districts of that Presidency bordering 
on Mysore. 

My reason, writes Mr. Bowring, for preferring the system of survey and 
settlement pursued in Bombay may be summed up thus :—I found that in 
Mysore, which borders both on that Presidency and on Madras, we had 
ample opportunity of comparing the method pursued in either case. The 
difference is .as follows -Under the Bombay system, the survey, classifica¬ 
tion, and settlement are all continuous links of one chain, forged under the 
directions of the same individual, whose interest it is to see that every 
successive link fits closely into its predecessor, every step being also care¬ 
fully taken with advertence to the next one. There is no such close con¬ 
nection in the Madras system. The boundaries are fixed by one person, 
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the survey laid down b}’ another, and the sctiicnicnt by a thirds tkeae 
several agencies not being under one responsible head. The survey, so far 
as I can judge, is excellent, but the survc> or luul not the power of altering 
boundaries if incorrect. On the completion of the survey, the work was 
taken up by the Settlement Officer. * 

In introducing the survey and .settlement into any talu(j, the first 
steps taken are the division of the village lands into fields, the defini¬ 
tion of the limits of such fields hy permanent marks, and the accurate 
measurement of the area of each field in itself, hy cKain andecros.s-staff. 
In the division of the lands into fields, the jioints kept in view are :— 
ist. That the fields, or at least a majority of them, should not be 
larger than may be cultivated hy ryots of limited means. 2nd. That 
they should not he made smaller than is necessary for the above object 
without an adequate reason. The former of these points is determined 
hy the extent of land capable of being cultivated hy a pair of bullocks, 
w'hich L'rea varies according to climate, soil, desiTiption of cultivation 
and methods of husbandry. In the second case, when a holding is of 
small area, contiguous small holdings are clubbed to bring the area 
within the limit. The marks used for defining the limits of fields, laid 
out as above, are rectangular mounds of earth (popularly known as 
bdndhs) at the four corners and at intervals along the side. The pro¬ 
traction on paper of the survey made of the village lands by cross-staff, 
theodolite, and chain, constitute the village ma[)s, which afford the 
most minute information as to the position, size, and limits of fields, 
roads, water-courses, ^c., comjwiscd within each village,, while they 
possess a degree of accuracy sufficient to admit of their being united 
so as to form a general map of a taluq or District, exhibiting the relative 
positions and extent of villages, topographical features of the country, 
and a variety of other information of use to the local revenue and 
judicial officers. 

The next step towards the .settlement of the taluq is the classification 
of the land, with the object of determining the relative values of the 
fields into which the land i.s divided. For this purpose, every variety 
of .soil is referred to one of nine classes, such clas.ses having a relative 
value in annas or sixteenths of a fupec, and this divi.sion of cla.sses 
experience has proved to afford a sufficiently minute classification for 
all practical purposes. All land is divided into dry-crop, wet and 
garden-land, but in the two latter, in addition to .soil c]a$.sification, the 
water-supply is taken into consideration, and its permanency or other¬ 
wise regulates the class to which it is referred ; the soil and w'ater class 
conjointly afford an index to the value of the field. In the ca.se of 
gardens which are irrigated by w^ells, in addition to the classification of 
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soil, the supply, dei)th, and quantity of water in the wells, the area at 
land under each, and the distance of the garden from the village, as 
affec^Jng the cost of manuring, is carefully ascertained. The whole 
of the fields into which each village has been broken up being thus 
classified, the talutj is ready for settlement. 

In this last proceeding, the first question taken into consideration is 
the extent of territory for which a uniform standard of assessment 
should be fixed. Among the most important influences admitted into 
the consideration •of this point are, climate, position with respect to 
markets, communications, and the agriculturat skill and actual condi¬ 
tion of the cultivators. 'The villages of the taluq having been divided 
into grou])s, according to their respective advantages of climate, 
markets, c\:c., and the relative values of the fields of each village having 
been determined from the classification of the soils, command of water 
for irrigation, or other extrinsic circumstances, it only remains to com¬ 
plete the settlement by fixing the maximum rate to be levied on each 
description of cultivation, together with the absolute amount of asscs.s- 
meiit to be levied from the whole. 

The determination of this jioint, involving the exercise of great 
judgment and discrimination, is arrived at by a clear understanding of 
tile nature and effects of the past management of the taluq for twenty 
years, and by examination and comparison of the annual settlements 
of previous years, 'fhe maximum rates having been fixed, the inferior 
rates are at once deducible from the relative values laid down in the 
classificatioji scales, and the rates so determined are applied to all 
descriptions of land. ^Vhen the calculation of the assessment from 
these is (’om])leted, field registers, embodying the results of the survey, 
are pn^jiared for each village sejiarately, for the use of the revenue 
authorities. The registers and the village ma[>s form a complete 
record of the survey operations; as long as these and the field 
boundaries exist, all important data resulting from the survey will be 
prc.ser\ed. 

The survey rules, and the guarantee w hich has been formally notified, 
w'hile securing the just rights of the State in clear and unequivocal 
term.s, also define those possessed i)y the ryot in the land. The benefits 
of the improvements he makes to the land are left to him exclusively 
during the present lea.se, w’hich extends over a period of thirty years ; 
and it has been announced that at the next revision the assessment 
will not be revised wdth reference to the improvements made at the 
ryot’s cost, but acccording to the progress of natural events, the 
benefits of which the Government have a right to share equally 
with the ryvt 
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The Survey and Settlement Department in Mysore is further 
entrusted with the important and arduous duty of revising and settling 
the village service emoluments. It assumes great importance owpig to 
the necessity of providing sufficient remuneration for the patels in 
connection with the organization of the Village Police. At present#the 
remuneration of all classes of village servants is very uneven. Under 
the Survey Settlement the dya payments, that is to say the fees 
realized by patels and shanbhogs in the shape of grain paid to them 
direct by the ryots, have been abolished, and a scale of reijiuneration 
has been fixed in the sh2tpe of money payments in the surveyed taluqs. 
The aya payments, from which the ryot has thus been relieved, are 
included in the land assessment he has to pay to (lovernment. 

The progress of the operations of the Survey Department, up to the 
close of the working season of 18S0-1, that is, the 31st October 1880, 
shows that out of the 69 taluqs comprised in the Province, only 10 had 
been 'vholly untouched. The remaining 59 had been measured or 
were in course of measurement, while in 42 classification wms completed 
or in course of completion. 

The survey commenced in 1863 in the north, in Chitaldroog District, 
and worked w*estwards and southwards. The Department was 
controlled by a Commissioner, under whom were a Superintendent, a 
Deputy Superintendent, and 14 Assistant-Superintendents, but during 
the famine most of these were tran.sferred for famine duty and the 
number w^as subsequently reduced. The total area measured and 
classed, from the commencement of the survey operations up to the 
end of March 1881, was 13,915,826 acres measured, and 11,292,928 
acres classed. The total cost to the 31st October 1880 amounted lo 
Rs. 34,04,826. The following is the annual statement of W'ork 
done:— 


Year. 


1863- 4 

1864- 5 

1865- 6 

1866- 7 

1867- 8 

1868- 9 

1869- 70 

1870- 1 

1871- 2 


Acres 

measured. 


Acres 

classed. 


291,595 

507,288 

817,304. 
743,0411 
789,780: 
j 995.428 
11,015,756; 

: 972,819: 
11,081,163 


I 


200,176 

248,244 

454,620 

473,996 

669,521 

680,645 

526,567 

998,142 

658,005 


Cost per ii 
acre of both ‘ 
opera tion.s. ■ 

A.s. P. , 
3 27 
9*5 

4*0 

87 

9*9 
2*6 
9*6 
6*5 
10*5 


2 

2 

2 

2 

3 
3 
3 
3 


Year. 


1872-3 

: 1873-4 

1S74 5 
. 1875-^5 

1876- 7 

1877- 8 

1878- 9 

I 1879-80 
1880-I 


Acres Acres 
measured. classed. 


> Cost w 
acre of Mth 
operations. 


As. P. 

943.655 >.o5«.o76 4 3-8 
.831,191 696,933 5 3-5 

933.893, 762,653 5 1-3 

1,017,015 899,268 4 8-5 

596,266 508,794. 5 4-6 

677,691, 568,320, 5 4*6 
54 S,» 09 | 574.8961 5 5-8 
550,214; 723,176; 6 5 
652,4*3' 555,860 6 37 


Indtn Department .—The infLms in the Province may all be referred 
to one of three epochs, and the statement below shows the value of the 
land in^ms which had sprung up during each of these periods. 
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Period of Indms. 


To fhe terminati<m of Divan Pur- 
naiya's administration in 1810. 
(tranlcd durinjj the Mahariija's ad- 
niinislralion, 1811 to 1831 
<lranlL*d by iht* Chief Commissioner 
of Mysore 

Slhal or iinaxthorizcd ittams 


Total Ks. * 6,05,205 , 1,94,585 6,16,669 1,74,080 

After the fall of Seringapatam in 1799, the British Commissioners 
directed Ihirnaiya plainly that no alienation of land should be made 
without the Resident’s apjjrobation. This salutary advice was fairly 
acted on by the Divan during his long and successful administration. 
The alienations between 1799 and 1811 (when the Raja assumed the 
government of the country) were in reality few and unfrequent, and the 
indms which are entered as having been created during Purnaiya's 
administration, are (with tlie exception of his own jagir) chiefly those 
which had been secpiestrated during the Muhammadan usurpation, and 
which on the re-establishment of Hindu rule it was thought proper to 
restore. But this measure being accompanied with an increase of the 
Jodi on such indms, the alienation of revenue in the fresh grants was 
counterbalanced. From 1810 to 1831, when the British (lovernment 
interfered to .save the country from ruin, the Raja recklessly alienated 
lands, some of them forming the best villages in the country, besides 
confirming others on permanent or kayamgutta tenure, while his loose 
system of administration afforded his subordinate officers opportunities 
for alienating land without proper authority. The third epoch dates 
from the commencement of the British administration in 1831. The 
grants made during this period are comparatively of small value, and 
are held on condition of iiervice, consisting in the upkeep of chatrams, 
maintenance of grove.s, tank.s and avenue trees. In addition to the 
above, the statement shows a consicferable number of sthal indms, or, as 
they are sometimes termed, chor indms. Under this head are comprised 
all such indms as, although enjoyed for some lime, have not been 
properly registered as granted by competent authority. 

'Phe necessity of a searching investigation into the inam tenures of 
the Province, with the view' of securing those indms which had been 
granted by competent authority to their possessors on a permanent 
basis, very early attracted the attention of the British Government; but 


Whole Villages. 


Minor Indms. 


Jddi or light*! ,r , 


Valuation. ”8"^! Valuation. 1 

assessment. : | assessment. 


2,86,038 ' 1,32,150 ) 4,99,528 1,48,134 


3,19,167 62,435 


35,025 

18,500 8,000 

63,616 17,946 
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it was not until 1863 that any definite scheme for this purpose Vas 
mooted. It was then found that the operations of the Revenue Survey 
and Settlement Department created alarm and evoked opposition ymong. 
the inamdars, and it was thought advisable that rules for the confirma¬ 
tion of inams on a liberal principle, should be drawn up. After nVuch 
discussion, it was decided to ado])t the princijiles which had after long 
deliberation been decided on in the Madras [’residency. In one 
important respect, however, these princ'iples were departed from. 'Fhe 
Iiuim Commissioner was constituted the final judici!fil authority, and his 
decision was not, as in jVladras, made liable to be reversed by a Civil 
Court. Hut after the transfer of the Tnam Commissioner's duties to the 
Survey and Settlement Commissioner, this provision was altered, and 
the Madras system, with one exception, which will be noticed below, 
prevailed in its integrity. The Inam Rules for Mysore were .sanctioned 
by the Covernment of India in April 1868. 'I'liese rules, based on the 
llieoiy of the reversionary riglit of Covernment, were so framed as to 
meet the several de.scriiitions of inam lands existing in the Province, 
testing their validity- -ist, by the competency of the grantor, irre¬ 
spectively of the duration of the inam, whether 50 or less than 50 years 
old; 2nd, by the duration of the inam for 50 or more than 50 years, 
irrespectively of the competence or otherwise of the grantor. 

The following are the [irinciples on which the settlement was 
conducted :— 

i. When sannads had been granted by the Mahanija or by his pre¬ 
decessors, and when they conveyed full powers of alienation and were 
hereditary, the indms were treated as heritable and alienable property. 

ii. When sannads emanating as above did not convey full powers of 
alienation, the inams might be enfranchised by payment of a quit-rent equal 
to one-eighUi of the assessment of the tenure, exce])t in the case of inams^ 
granted for the performance of religious, charitable, and village service, 
which are still required to be rendered. 

iii. When sannads have been granted by incompetent persons, and whea 
they are less than 50 years old, a compulsory quit-rent, equal to one-half of 
the assessment, was imposed. But in doubtful cases, and where there was 
a probability that the indm had been/enjoyed for fully 50 years, the quit-rent 
to be imposed was one-fourth of the assessment. 

At the time of its first organization in 1866, the Inam Commission 
was composed of an Inam Commissioner, one Special Assistant, and 
three Assistants. These officers were at first invested w'ith judicial 
powers. But at the commencement of the year 1872-73, the Depart¬ 
ment was reorganized. The control of its proceedings was then, 
transferred to the Survey Commissioner, while the settlement was^ 
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carrted on, under his direction, by an officer styled Superintendent of 
Inarn Settlements, aided by three Assistants, on whom devolved the 
preliminary work of registering the inams, taluq by taluq, and of 
collecting all the material for settlements. Under this scheme, the 
judicial powers hitherto exercised by Inam officers were withdrawn, and 
claims hiier partes were referred to the regularly constituted ('ivil 
Courts. In other respects the rules of settlement remained the same 
as before, except in the case of whole inam villages. Up to 1872, the 
determination (3f tlilb extent and value of inam villages for purposes of 
enfranchisement was based upon the Madras' system of procedure, 
which is very liberal. Under this system, the Inam Department docs 
not profess to estimate the acreage of inrinis. Unless the terms of the 
sannad make it perfectly clear that the (iovernment only intended to 
assign a certain number of acres, and was deceived as to the extent of 
the village, the mere fact that the number of acres enjoyed by an inam- 
dar exceeded the number entered in his sannad, was not allowed to 
o[)erate j>rejudicially to him. As regards valuation, the old assessment 
recorded in Purnaiya’s Jari In;imti accounts was adopted, with such 
additions as were deemed suitable or equitable on account of the right 
of the State to prospective ('ultivation of waste lands ; and Purnaiya's 
old valuation was adopted when the accounts of present rental furnished 
by the inamdars fell short of it or could not be relied upon. 

Putin 1872, upon a representation of the Survey and Settlement 
Commissioner that the course above described, based upon imperfect 
data, would *i)e too liberal to the inamdars, and injurious to the (Govern¬ 
ment in not securing the full amount of quit-rent and local fund cesse.s, 
a survey of whole inam villages, with a view to ascertain their correct 
valuation, was .sanctioned l)y the Chief Commissioner for purposes of 
the inam settlement. And as the .survey could not keep pace with the 
inam inquiry, which had already out-stepped the survey, a system of 
charging ad interim quit-rent, upon the best data forthcoming, was 
devised, on the understanding that this .settlement was to be merely 
temporary, and to last onjy until the land was valued by the Survey 
and Settlement Department. 

The following statement shows tht value of minor inams of different 
descriptions, payable in cash, at the time that their investigation and 
registration were commenced by the Inam Department in 1868 :— 

’ up to Divan Pur- ,, , 

Granted. naiya^s resi^a- By the Maharftja. commissioner, i 

■ ‘ ' r .. 

NagadMuzrayi. Rs. 1,42,115 2 4 1,40,234 7 7 19,678 4 7 3*02,027 14 7 

i • j_ 
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The operations of the Indm Department were brought to a cloSe in 
i88i. The total number of land indms confirmed was 57,888, of which 
57,726 were enfranchised and 162 unenfranchised. Ther^ were 
besides 11,302 indms resumed for invalidity of tenure. In 4,658 cases 
the land could neither be identified nor was it in enjoyment: nhey 
were therefore struck off the list. Cash grants or muzrdyi payments 
were confirmed to the number of 1,942, amounting in value to 
Rs. 2,68,940: in 415 cases the payments were resumed, and in 982 
struck off as having been formerly resumed. * « 

llie total cost of the Commission amounted to Rs. 9,53,581, and 
89 per cent, of this was added to the revenue through its operations, 
though conducted on principles most liberal to the indmdars. Its 
necessity therefore was evident. 

Muzrdyi Department ,—A question of almost equal importance to 
that of indm holdings in land, is the settlement of the money grants 
madv* at various periods to numerous institutions and individuals for 
services or otherwise. After the assumption of the country in 1831, 
the management of these funds and the ui)-keep of the institutions were 
vested in the Superintendents and their subordinate District officers. In 
1852 Sir Mark Cubbon, the then Commissioner, took the administra¬ 
tion of the Muzrdyi Department into his own hands, and on his 
departure in 1861 it again devolved on the Superintendents. In 1866 
the (iovernment of India observed, that although the peculiar circum¬ 
stances under which Mysore was administered might render it necessary 
that certain classes of acts should be performed which rvould not be 
thought of in a purely British Province, yet where such acts were 
connected with idolatrous buildings and practices, there seemed no 
reason w^hy any Christian officer of the Government, or indeed any 
Government officer as such, should be called on to perform them. 
Accordingly in 1867 the Muzrdyi Department was finally placed in 
charge of a Native Assistant in each District, he being styled the 
District Muzrdyi Officer. 

'Phe orders passed by the Muzrdyi Officer .were subject to appeal to 
the Deputy Commissioner and Commissioner, and finally to the Chief 
Commissioner. The accounts, Jkc., were submitted to the Chief 
Commissioner’s Huzur Daftar Department, where they were checked 
and examined.^ 

' The total income of the Muzrayi Deparlmein for 1880-1, including Imlance of 
previous years, amounted to Rs. 4,78,287, and the total exjicnditure to Us. 3,30,134, 
leaving a balance of Ks. 1,48,153. 

The fixed annual grant to Muzrayi institutions stood at Rs. 2,92,986 3 a. 7p. in 
1880 as follows :— 
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Land Revenue. —The land revenue, as already stated, was 
realized either from a direct money assessment or from a division of the 
crop under the hatdyi system, which was being gradually converted into 
the former. In 1870, with the view of affording relief to the ryots by 
enabling them to bring the bulk of their produce to markcit before 
meeting the (Government demand, the instalments were made payable 
at the subjoined rates and periods :— 


Tiimkiir... 

My.sure ... 

ILass;in ... 

ami Kadur, Maidan... 
„ Malniid... 


Dislrcts. 

Dec. 

J:in. 

■ Feb. 

Mar. 

Apl. 

May. 

Kolar, and Chitaldroog. Annas. 


t 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 


2 

3 

: 4 

4 

3 



I 2 

4 

! 6 

4 




Hut it was found that the indulgence was abused by tlic iinprovi- 
deiK'e of the cultivators, and the collection of revenue was attended 
with great difficulty after they had dispo.sed of their crops. The kists 
were therefore in 1874 reduced to four, and the collection period or 


Temples 
Chat trams 
Darinas 
Ma.sjids 
Matts ... 
Mi.scellancmis 


K. a, p. 

1,12,654 14 3 Under the manaj;ement of the officer in 
54,620 12 I I charge of the Palace at Mysore. 
A^i^i 3 o : R. a. p. 

3,190 14 2 i Temples . 34*577 o o 

52,70vS 5 4 ' Chat trams . 6.604 o o 

15,922 2 9 ! Other insliliitions ... ^>.527 o o 


Ks. 2,43,278 3 7 


Rs. 49.70S o o 


The actual income of the institutions was ;— 

Money allowances from (ii>vernnienl... 

Receipts from lands 

Private contributions . 


R. a 
2.50,021 2 

(>9»657 15 
14 


Hs. 3 o 5 o 2 o o 


P- 

5 

8 

5 


6 


Besides these the Puduvat funds of Oevii^thanams amounted to Rs. 1,10,319. They 
are classed under four heads :— I. Sums deposited by private individuals, in trust 
with the temple manager or guardian, on c<»ndition of the interest being devoted to a 
special ijbject or service, the disjx>sal t»f the princiiwl l>eing left to the discretion of 
the manager. 2. Sums lent by one individual to another with the stipulation that 
the interest shall Ix' ixiid to a temple. 3. Voluntary agreements entered into by 
private individuals to jwy to a lemijlc the interest accruing on certain sums assigned 
for the pur[X)se, but retained in their own hands. 4. Savings from the Government 
allowances or Tasdik, lent out on intere.st by the temple managers for the benefit of 
the institution. 
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revenue year made conterminous with the official year, which ends 
31st March. Under this arrangement the payments were :— 

Dec. 2 annas, Jan. 6 annas, Feb. 6 annas. Mar. 2 annas, ^ 

except in Mysore District, where the rates first given were retained. 

The following figures show the amounts obtained from direct assess¬ 
ment and from batayi for ten years to 1881 :— 


Year. 

j Money 

j Assessment. 

Buluyi. j 


i Rs. * 

1 

1871-2 

j 70,50*091 

1,13,942 1 

1872-3 

70,41,633 

1,67,820 ' 

1873-4 

! 70,90,151 

87,133 ; 

1S74-S 

1 72,04,720 

1,46,548 j 

1875-6 

' 73 >^ 9 , 04 I 

58,584 i 


Vear. 

j Money 
!!ri..<.sessment.« , 

Uatityi. 


Rs . 


1S76-7 ... 

64,08,876 

26,818 

1S77-S ... 

72,33,658 

36,996 

1878-9 

71,69,502 

1,46,499 

IS79-8O ... 1 

69,64,657 ' 

30,217 

1880 I ... ; 

69,34,262 , 

24 ,I</> 


The various sources of land revenue, with the i)roporti()n ordinarily 
contributed by each towards the sum of the collections under this head 
wore as follows, but the figures were much affected in the famine years, 
and the coffee halat also fell:—Dry land, 30 to 31 lakhs of rupees ; wet 
land, 23 to 23] lakhs; garden land, 1 o to 1 oJ lakhs; sugar-cane, i J lakhs; 
mulberry, i a lakh ; coffee halat, lakh ; pasture lands, i to i i lakh ; 
kayamgutta villages, 62,000; jddi and whole inam villages, nearly 
14 lakh; inam jdcli and minor iriams, 2 to if lakhs ; sale proceeds of 
Government land, 4,000 to 7,000; miscellaneous, i to 1^ lakh. 

Of the wet land, before the famine, fields irrigated witj;^ river-water 
yielded 3 to 3^ lakhs of rupees; with tank-water, 12 to 13^ lakhs ; with 
rain-water, 5J to 5I lakhs; by means of bucket, 62,000 ; by lever, 3,500; 
by wells, 60 ; from jungle streams, 32,500 to 33,250 ; from talpargi or 
springheads, 12,000; from kalte hole or dams across small streams, 
6,600; marshy lands, nearly 32,000. 

The following were the productions of garden lands, and the revenue 
obtained from each for the same period Areca nut, 2^ lakhs of rujXies ; 
cocoanut, i ^lakh; areca and cocoanut mixed, almost 4 lakhs ; tari fasal, 
consisting of ragi, &c., 89,000; plantain, 9,000; betel-leaf, 28,000; 
vegetables, lakh. • 

Coffee hdiaL—lt is known that very early in the present century 
Mysore-grown coffee was offered for sale in the bazaars, and the culti¬ 
vation was general to a small extent in many {)ortions of the Western 
Districts. In accordance with the invariable custom of the country, the 
right of the State to half the produce was always acknowledged by the 
cultivators, and enforced by the Native (lovernment. In 1823, the 
Maharaja rented the Government half-share to a Madras firm (Messrs. 
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Parry & Co.) for ten years, for the annual sum of Rs. 4,270, and the 
•contract was renewed at the end of this period for a further term of 
five years, at an annual payment of Rs. 7,472. After the assumption 
of the (government by the British, the question of encouraging the culti¬ 
vation of cofifee, by commuting the varam or half-share for either a- 
moderate excise duty or a light assessment on the land itself, formed the 
subject of correspondence. Eventually, in 1838-9, Sir Mark Ciibbon, 
regarding the question of an increased revenue as quite subordinate to 
the extension of coTee cultivation, sanctioned the adoption of a halat or 
excise tax of R. 1 per maund (Rs. 4 per cwt.) on all coffee grown in 
Mysore : a duty which at the then ])rice of coffee, Rs. 4 per maund, was 
e(iuivak:nt to 25 per cent, in lieu of the old varam or (lovernment half¬ 
share of the ])roduce. In 1843-4, in consideration of the disadvantages 
under which Mysore (‘offee entered the general market, the rate was 
reduced to S annas a maund. In 1849-50, in consequence of the heavy 
fall in the price of the article which had taken place during the previous 
ten years (coffee being then re|Jorted to be selling at little over R. 1 
a maund, though it had been sold at upwards of Rs. 4 a maund in 
1839-40, and as high as Rs. 6 or 7 five years earlier), the halat was 
still further reduced to 4 annas a maund. At this rate it has remained 
ever since, 'faking a fair average crop of coffee at 4 cwts. per acre, 
and putting the price at Rs. 5 per cwt., the tax of 4 annas a maund, at 
the time of its imposition, represented a land-rate of Rs. 4 per acre, or 
an excise tax of 20 per cent, of the produce in lieu of the old Clovern- 
ment share of 50 ]kt cent. In 1864, the Mysore Planters'Association 
presented a memorial for a reduction of the halat, stating that the tax 
amounted to Rs. 6 per acre on their coffee lands. Mr. Bowring 
estimated that at the then price of coffee (Rs, 5 per maund), the halat 
of 4 annas a maund or 5 per cent, was neither oppre.ssive nor repressive, 
but was willing to reduce it to 3 annas a maund. 'fhe (lovernment 
of India agreed to this if an acreage of 8 annas were paid in addition. 
But as a sur\'ey of the lands could not then be made for the purpose, 
the halat remained unchanged. The Association next memorialized the 
Secretary of State, who declined to interfere. 

The relative merits of the halat or of an acreage were constant 
subjects of discussion for twenty years. In 1854 it was found that 
owing to the halat system placing the tax upon the crop instead of 
upon the land, large tracts of forest w^ere taken up nominally for coffee 
cultivation by people who had neither the intention nor the means to 
cultivate it properly, and that owing to the inferior system of manage¬ 
ment on native estates the yield was often not more than 5 maunds or 
IJ cwt per acre. As a remedy for these abuses, a land-rate was pro- 
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posed, which Sir Mark Cubbon considered should be fixed at ‘the 
equivalent of one-third of the gross produce, but he was averse to the 
change. In i860, however, he issued rules for the more close super¬ 
vision of coffee cultivation, as, though the area of estates was largely 
increasing, the halat or excise collections remained stationary. He, at 
the same time, prescribed the present form of coffee patta, and retained 
the clause providing for resumption unless a certain proportion of 
every estate was planted up wn'thin a reasonable time, as he considered 
it “ the only measure for checking the tendency whi^h exists especially 
in the case of European planters, to obtain a vast extent of land 
which they have not the slightest intention nor indeed the means of 
cultivating, but which they wish to occupy, cither w’ith the view of 
keeping other parties out, or from a desire to retain it until it rises in 
value and the opportunity offers of selling it piece meal to other 
individuals.” In 1862 Mr. Bowring recommended that the halat 
shouM be abolished and that the land should be held free for four 
year-, that a rental should be imposed of R. i per acre from the 
fifth to the ninth year, and Rs. 2 per acre in the tenth and thereafter. 
These view^s were carried into effect in Coorg, but not in Mysore, out 
of consideration for objections on the part of Native planters who held 
three-fourths of the coffee lands. Speaking from their point of view, 
Mr. Bowring remarks, “ The cultivation of coffee in the jungles w’here 
it is grown being optional, no loss comparatively is entailed on the 
proprietor if his crop fails, for his outlay is exceedingly small, and the 
land so cultivated forms but a portion of his farm ; whereas if he paid 
an acreage on the land, that land not being suitable for other crops, the 
failure of his coffee would fall heavily upon him and would perhai)s lead 
to his abandoning the cultivation altogether. l.arge quantities of coffee 
are growm too on the slopes of the Baba Budan range, which being 
mostly jagir land, would probably be considered not amenable to land- 
rent.” 

The radical defect of the halat sy.slem, as stated by Mr. Dalyell, is 
that it is practically a tax upon industry, or even a positive premium 
on slovenly cultivation, inasmuch as the tax is raised in exact propor¬ 
tion to the quantity of produce oUained from the land. An acreage 
.system, he considered, would prevent smuggling, and as no land would 
be retained by a planter which he had not sufficient means to cultivate, 
all the tracts suitable for coffee cultivation would become available to 
capitalists, to the manifest advantage of the revenue as well as of the 
general interests of the Province. 

The following statistics show the extension of coffee cultivation, and 
the revenue yielded by the hdlat thereon, from the year 1831:— 
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In 1872 the Planters’ Association raised a question in regard to the 
validity of their title-deeds, and were informed by the (lOvernmcnt of 
India, that “ in the event of the transfer of the administration of the 
State of Mysore to Native authority, a guarantee will previously be 
obtained from the Native Government that all leases of land for the 
purpose of coffee cultivation to British subjects, whether European or 
Native, granted under British Administration, will be scrupulously 
respected as far as the terms of the lease provide, and that no regula¬ 
tion shall be introduced prejudicial to the interests -of parties holding 
leases at the period of the transfer.” 

Under miscellaneous land revenue, the principal item was Village 
Amrayi or fruit-trees, which generally yielded from | to over i lakh of 
rupees. 

Forests. —The great source of revenue under Forests is the sale o! 
sa 7 idal<vood^ for which Mysore has long been celebrated, and which 
appear.') from a very early period to have been, as now, a State 
monopoly; next to this, the sale of timber yields the largest amount. 
Sandal-wood does not appear as a separate source of revenue in the 
accounts till the year 1833-4, when it realized Rs. 30,000, and in 
1835-6 the unprecedented sum of Rs. 3,16,000. The annual realiza¬ 
tions show considerable fluctuations, varying probably with the supply 
and the demand. Iluring the first ten yeans, up to 1841-2, the receipts 
aggregated 13^ lakhs, during the next ten years ifii- lakhs, and in the 
next, 17 lakhs, up to the year 1861-2. The sale of timber is not .shown 
in the accounts until the year 1857-8. 

In 1863-4 the Forest Conservancy Department was introduced, and 
its control was gradually extended over tracts which until 1872 were 
under the management of the ordinary Revenue establishments. The 
financial results attained before and since the introduction of the new 
system of Forest Conservancy into Mysore were as follows : — 


Decade. 

Receipts, annual 
average. 

1 Charges, 

1 annual average. 

1 Sumlus, 

1 annual average. 

1833-4 to 1842-3 Ks. 

*.46,795 

18,905 

1,27,890 

1843-4 to 1852-3 

1,67,456 

2 J .773 

1,45,683 

1853-4 to 1862-3 

2,08,520 

32,635 

1.75,885 

1863-4 to 1872-3 

3.42,403 

1,10,930 

2,31,473 

1873-4 to 1880-1 

4,96,539 

2,02,703 

2,92,129 


The maximum was reached in 1880-1, when the gross receipts 
nearly touched 7 lakhs, and the surplus exceeded 4^ lakhs. These 
results were principally due to the sales of sandal-wood, which realized 
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Its. 5,18 ,000, the largest sum ever attained in one year. The quantity 
sold was 1,443 tons, at an average price of Rs. 387 per ton. 

Spmc arrangements for the Conservancy of Forests seem to have 
been made in 1857, but before the formation of the Forest Department 
iit 1863, the forests of the three Divisions were worked by the Commis¬ 
sioners on various systems. The only general rule was, one permitting 
a ryot requiring any wood but teak or sandal to fell it on payment 
of a seigniorage of R. i per cart-load. In Ashtagram, though a wood- 
yard had been •established, traders were allowed to remove teak 
from the forests on a stump fee of 8 anna*? per tree, a most ruinous 
system. 

The first operation of the Department, after examining the forests, 
was to jirepare two lists of reserved trees. The first included fifteen 
kinds, declared to be absolutely the jiroperty of (Government, to fell 
which, wherever growing, either ryot or trader had to obtain a license 
on iiayment of certain fixed rates. The second list contained Uventy- 
seven kinds of trees, reserved from the trader but free to the ryot for 
his own use, jirovided they grew within his own taluq. All kinds of 
trees nut named in these two lists were free to ryots, and might be 
felled by traders on payment of R. i a cart-load. 

In 1869 new rules were brought into operation providing for the 
formation of State and District Forests. The first were placed under 
the sole management of the forest I )epartmenl, while the last were left 
under the Revenue authorities, with the proviso that all reserved trees 
—the nunjicr of which was now reduced to nine—growing on Govern¬ 
ment land, could be sold only by the Forest Department. Ryots were 
allowed unreserved wood and bamboos free of duty, for agricultural 
purjio.ses, but paid a duty of R. i jier cart-load for wood for house¬ 
building purposes. 'lYaders were required to pay for trees of all kinds. 

Subsequently it was found that the District authorities had not 
sufficient establishment to protect the Forests under their nominal 
charge, and that great waste had resulted from empowering shekdars to 
grant licenses. During, 1871™2, therefore, this power was withdrawn 
from both Amildars and shekdars preparatory to the introduction of 
the District Forest scheme, l)y ^875-6 everywhere established, the 
main feature of which was the abolition of the license system and the 
supply of wood from depots to all comers. Ryots paying land-rent 
were grantetkan absolute right over all trees growing on their holdings, 
provided the trees were planted by their ancestors or by themselves, 
or by former holders of the land from whom the right of occupation 
had been bought by the present incumbent. 

In relation to the new Revenue Settlement, it was decided that the 

z z 2 
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Forest Department should be allowed one year in which to fell ail 
reserved trees on holdings made over on assessment to private 
individuals. After the lapse of a year, all sucli trees left unremoved by 
the Department, to fall, with the exception of sandal-wood, to the land¬ 
holder. The whole tendency, in short, of Forest legislation was 40 ' 
confer wider privileges on the holders of land and inamdars, and to 
define and enforce the rights of (lovernment in all forests and over all 
trees not belonging, under certain fixed rules, to private individuals. 

In 1878-9 the Forest Department was abolishev:! as a-separate 
Department, and the COiiiservator was transferred (‘Isewhcre. With 
three trained Forest officers for the great forests in the \\\‘sl, and for 
plantations, the control of the forests was made over to the District 
Revenue ofticers. 

There were thirty-three State or reserved, and twenty two District or 
unreserved forests in jS8t, covering areas respectively of about 454 
and 189 square miles, or altogether 643 square miles. IMantadons to 
the number of thirty, for the growth of teak, timber, sandal, and fuel, 
were formed in different parts, occupying an aggregate of 4,708 acres. 
Village topes numbered 16,293, standing oji 14,376 acres, and con¬ 
taining 811,306 trees ; while 3,750 miles of public road had been planted 
with trees on both sides, at distances varying from 12 to 60 feet. 

Abkari. —This branch of revenue was formerly known in Mysore 
under the name of Panch Ikib, or the five items,namely, toddy, 
arrack, ganja, betel-leaf and tobacco. 'I'lie two last were transferred, 
the former in 1838-9, and the latter in 1850-1, to the head of Sayar. 
Up to 1862 the manufiicture of toddy, arrack, and ganja was umler the 
direct management of Uoverninent. In that year the Abkari revenue,, 
including these three items, was temporarily farmed to contractors, 
prior to the introduction of the Sadar Distillery system, which came 
into operation in 1863-4; but it was not till 1865-6 that .steps could 
be taken to carry its principles fully into effect in the removal of all 
obstructions to open competition in the manufacture of spirits. 

The system referred to provides for the erection of a large enclosure, 
styled a Sadar Distillery, at the head-quarters of each I )istrict (and in* 
other places, if the consumption r€(juires it), in which all country 
spirits consumed in the District must be manufactured. Any person 
duly licen.sed may erect a still, at his own expense, within the enclosure,, 
and distil as much liquor as he pleases, removing it hims^jlf, or selling, 
it to the licensed vendors, on the sole condition that before removal, 
the excise duty must be paid, and the liquor reduced to the authorized, 
strength, the officers of Government confining themselves to taking 
such precautions as will insure no liquor being passed out of the: 
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distillery except on these conditions, and having nothing to do with 
the manufacture, or the price at which the produce is sold. 

The object was to secure for the consumer a superior quality of 
spirit, of standard strength, tested at the (jovernment distilleries within 
tlK* precincts of which it is manufactured, and to which it pays a still- 
head duty before ren'joval. A restricted system of licenses for the 
sale of the liquor, combined with regulations for the supervision of 
the vendors, also tended to check the ]>romiscuous establishment of 
shoi)s. ^’he salt? of fermented toddy, the liquor commonly used by 
the lower classes, was also subject to the license regulations. But only 
the arrack portion of the Al)kari revenue was worked under the Sadar 
Distillery system. 'J'he items of toddy and ganja were farmed out to 
contractors/ 

In 1874 a general revision was made of the rates of still-head duly, 
w’hich varied in different parts from 14 annas to Rs. 3, and they were 
raised to Rs. 2 per gallon throughout the IVovince, excepting in the 
towns of Bangalore and Mysore, in which the rates were fixed at Rs. 3 
and 2J respectively. 'Fhe strength of the liquor to he issued from the 
distilleries was fixed at 19 ' below proof. But in 1875 a special arrange¬ 
ment for 3 years was made for the Mysore District with the Ashtagram 
Sugar Works at Ikilhalli, by which the C'ompany contracted to manu¬ 
facture liquor at 20' under proof and sell it to Ciovernment at 13 annas 
per gallon. The liquor was sold to \endors on the spot at Rs. 4 i)er 
gallon when intended for consumption in the town of Mysore, and at 
Rs. 3i fo« consumption elsewhere within the District. The retail 
vendors were bound to sell to the public within the town of Mysore at 
Ks. 5 per gallon, and beyond the town at Rs. 4?,. 

'rhe following figures will show the immediate operation of the new' 
rules on the sale and consumption of arrack: in the following years the 
famine greatly reduced all Abkari revenue;— 


Year. 


Nu. otj Oalions 
Stills. ; distilled. 


Amount of 
stilljhead duty. 


No. of shops. 


Whole- 

sale. 


Retail. 


Amount 
paid for 
licen.NCS. 


Remarks. 


i8;2-3 54 

1873- 4 ! 14 

1874- S 

1875- 6 


252,194 Us. 4,35,755 
271,572 ’ 4.68,521 

[),8oo ‘ 4,56,601 

4,77,628 


• Ks. 

135 90,4*4 ! 

* License fees in 
86 1,442 57*5 * 7 *i r^a^giiloretransferred 

• to Municipality. 

S4 1,369 60,654 


85 1,149 ' 50,362t' 


+ System of putting 
up retail shops to 
auction discontinued. 


' Indmdars whose saiiads included the right, received the revenue from arrack 
licenses in their inain villages. 
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In 1878-9 the Sadar Distillery system was discontinued in the 
Nandidroog Division, the exclusive right of manufacturing and selling 
arrack being given out on contract for 3 years. 

The brewing of beer, at 3 breweries in operation in Bangalore, 
rapidly increased. A still-head duty of 2 annas a gallon was imposed 
on it in 1873-4, and the number of gallons brewed rose from 58,000 in 
that year to 140,000 in 1875-6, but the production afterwards fell off 
considerably. From April J876 tlie still-head duty was raised to 
4 annas per gallon, but from March 1879 it was Mgain reduced to 
2 annas. 

Toddy in this Province is extracted from date-trees, which grow 
wild throughout the country, and in a few places from cocoanut and 
sago-palin trees. All date-trees growing on (lovernment or ryotwari 
lands, whether occupied or unoccupied, are regarded as at tiie disposal 
of Government for Abkari purposes ; but trees growing on occupied 
Government lands in the surveyed taluqs, and those in inam and 
kayarngutta villages the toddy revenue of which is granted to the 
holders l)y tneir sanads, are regarded as the property of the land¬ 
holder, and are therefore excluded from the contractor's lease. The 
exclusive right of drawing and vending the toddy was rented out to the 
contractors for a term, \\hich varied in the different Divisions. The 
area over which such right might be exercised varied from one taluii to a 
District, according to tlie circumstances of the District and means of 
the contractor. Till 1872 the farming of the toddy was leased out 
annually in Nandidroog and Ashtagram, and for five yearf in Nagar, 
but owing to the inconvenience of frequently changing contractors, the 
latter period >vas adopted in all. Date reserves are being formed 
in each District on waste or unoccupied lands, demarcated for the 
purpose as the survey progresses. This measure is necessary to guard 
against the possible inconvenience of a general destruction of dale-trees 
on their kandayam lands by the ryots. No grant of land for cultivation 
is made within the limits of such reserves. 

The revenue derived from a tax on sjiirjtuous liquors, ganja and 
toddy, appears from the accounts of 1799 1800, to have produced 
Kanthiraya pagodas 28,800, or Rs. ^4,000 in that year, and Kanthiraya 
pagodas 44i29o> or Rs. 1,29,179 in 1802-3. ^^'^e receipts are not 
distinctly shown in the earlier years of British Administration, but in 
the accounts of 1836-7, the Abkari revenue is entered a<S 2^ lakhs of 
rupees, and it gradually rose, producing loj lakhs in 1872-3. The 
next two years it was iii lakhs, and in 1875 6 reached 12-I lakhs. 
Owing to the famine it then diminished every year till in 1879 -80 it wa.s 
only 8.64 lakhs. In 1880-1 it began to revive and stood at 10.67 iakhs. 
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• Sdyar or Customs, —The Sayar system in Mysore under the former 
Governments has already been fully described, and the mode in which 
it was dealt with by the British Administration down to 1854. 

Id the year i860 only 24 articles w^ere made subject lo sayar taxes, 
former rates of duty as prescribed in the old prahar patti being 
entirely altered. In 1864 the number Nvas further reduced, and the 
export and import duties on all articles, except areca-nut, coffee, and 
tobacco, lietween the Province of Mysore and the surrounding districts 
of Her ^lajesty’^i Territory were entirely and absolutely relinquished, 
with a view to stimulate industry and to fostcir the trade of the country; 
Sdyar being levied only on the following articles, produced within the 
Province and intended for home consumption : 

(i) Arcca-nut, 6 annas to R. i j per maund of zSlbs.; (2) Tobacco, R. i 
to 3.i per maund of aqlbs. ; (3) Cocoanut, dry, 7^ annas per maund ; (4) 
Cocoanut, fresh, 8 annas per 100; (5) Cardamoms, Rs. 2 per maund ; (6) 
Pepper, 4 annas per maund ; (7, Betel-leaves, i to 2 pie per bundle of 100 
leaves ; (8) Piece-goods, 5 per cent, ad valorem ; (9: (.)piiim, 20 per cent, ad 
valorem. Of these, areca-nut, tobacco, pepper, cardamoms and opium were 
liable to the duty both when imported and when exported. 

In 1875 the duty on j)iece-goods of local manufacture was abolished 
permanently, and that on pep]X‘r temporarily. 'J'he excise duty on 
areca-nut and on tobacco, assorted with or without stalks, was fixed 
at a uniform rate of 12 annas per maund, and the duty on tobacco 
stalks abolished, 'Phe rale for betel-leaves was fixed at i pie per 
bundle. ^ 

Siiyar duties aiipeared in the accounts of 1799 1800 at the respect¬ 
able sum of Kanthiraya pagodas 2,26,000 or Rs. 6,59,166, and in 
those of 1802 -3 Kanthiraya pagodas 2,57,000 or Rs. 7,49,583. They 
rose to a sum of Rs. 10,45,000 in the year 1846-7. The bulk of the 
numerous petty taxes which w'ere either abolished or modified 
between the years 1831 and 1854 were classed in the accounts as 
Sayar. It has been seen that the gross annual amount thus remitted 
was 10^ lakhs. But we still find that the Sayar collections, which had 
never exceeded loi lakhs in any one year during the existence of 
those taxes, were not seriously dimini.shed after their removal. On the 
contrary, the Sayar receipts amounted to 9J lakhs annually in the 
years 1856-7 and 1S59-60, to loi lakhs in the next year, and to iif 
in 1861- 2. ,In 1862-3 they produced Rs. 10,46,000 only, owing to an 
unfavourable season for the supari and tobacco crops. In the following 
year they again reached Rs. 11,33,000. With the customs duties 
abrogated in 1864, a vast horde of petty customs establishments, 
numbering 1,800 men on trifling stipends, were di.spensed with^ 
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reducing the cost of collection from i lakh to about Ks. 40,060 
annually. Consequent on these measures, Sdyar being levied as an 
excise on only eight articles of home produce, the Sayar revenue, as 
may have been expected, fell to Rs. 8,88,000 in 3865-6, and to 
7 lakhs in 1867-8. It, however, gradually revived, and amounted cto 
*]\ lakhs in 1871-2, and to more than yj- in 1872-3. Owing to 
unfavourable seasons, it fell a little below this in the next year, and in 
1^74-5 to S\ lakhs. The abolition and reduction of duties in that 
year still further reduced the Sayar collections, whicl>for 18757-6 stood 
at a little below 6 }, lakhs.* To this total arcca-nut contributed 4^ lakhs 
and tobacco nearly a lakh. 

After this the collections fell every year, till in 1880-1 they amounted 
to less than 3d lakhs. This was due to the policy of (Government in 
gradually abolishing the duties with a view to benefiting the people. 
Those on piece-goods and pe])per were taken off in 1875-6 and that 
on opium transferred to Abkari. In 1879-80 the Sayar duties w’ere 
virtually abolished as a Slate tax. In their stead octroi collections 
were authorized in municipal towns, a moiety being credited to the 
State and the other moiety being retained by the municipalities w'hich 
made the collections. 

Mohataffa or Assessed Taxes .—Under the former (Governments of 
Mysore, various taxes w’ere levied on castes and professions, besides 
taxes on houses, looms, shojis, and oil-mills, and included under the 
general head of Mohatarfa. In the year 1S60 a general revision of the 
Mohatarfa taxes took jilace, w hen most of them were abolished, and 
five w^ere retained, 775., a tax on houses, on looms, on shops, on oil- 
mills, and on ploughs. A tax on carts w'as introduced in 1870. In the 
year 1871 the plough-tax was abolished, being superseded by the local 
cess. Mohatarfa was then levied only on the remaining items. These 
taxes did not now directly touch the ryot, but were confined to other 
classes. Special exemi)tions from house-tax were, however, accorded 
to Brahmans, Musalmans and certain officials, in accordance with 
ancient usage. 

From 1840 up to the year 1854-5 the receipts amounted to 
lakhs per annum, but during that period they included some items 
afterwards classed under other heads of accounts, and several taxes 
which no longer exist. After the abolition of these, the collections 
fluctuated betw’een 4 and 5 lakhs from the year 1856-7 to 1861-2, 
when they amounted to Rs. 4,79,000. In 1862-3 they declined still 
further, to Rs. 3,52,000. In 1872-3 they were Rs. 3,22,000, exclusive 
of the cart-tax, which was levied in 1870. The decline was partly 
attributable to the alienation, for municipal purposes, of the Mohatarfa 
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taxhs levied in the towns. The receipts, which stood at over 3^ lakhs, 
fell in 1878-9 to 2|, and in 1880-1 were 2J lakhs. The famine 
•caused a general desertion of houses and looms, and even the 
dismantling of many to obtain food. But in 1879-80 the items were 
reviijcd in Municipal towns in order to reduce to one item the separate 
levy made for (Government and for municipal purposes. The rates vary 
from As. 8 to Rs. 12 per annum on each house, Rs. 2 to Rs. 30 per 
shop, Rs. I to Rs. 8 per loom, Rs. 3 to Rs. 20 per oil-mill, Rs. 2 per 
•cart owned by the fton-agricultural classes. 

The following are details of the amounts realized in 1880-1 :— 



In Villa;»es. 

Moiety from 
Municipal towns. 

Total. 

Houses 

92,856 

2I,S6o 

1,14,716 

Shops . 

49.S6S 

14,648 

64,516 

Looms 

37,550 

3^475 

41,025 

Oil-mills ... 

S'-534 

1,579 

10,113 

('iirfs 

19.528 

2 666 

22,194 

.Miscellaneous 

262 

— 

262 

Total Rs. 

2,08.598 

44,228 

2,52.826 


Certain classes, who from time immemorial have enjoyed immunity 
from taxation, were exemj)ted from payment of the house-tax, except in 
municipal towns, where they were required to pay the municipal tax 
like other people. I'he number of houses before the famine was 
1,027,268, of which the number claiming exemption was 890,000. C)f 
these 640,090 belonged to the agricultural cla.sses, 150,000 to Brah¬ 
mans, Musalmans and Rajbindes, 46,000 to headmen of towns and 
villages, and the remainder were houses which paid the shop, loom, or 
oil-mill tax. 'I'here were 28,379 shops, 39,014 looms, 3,300 oil-mills, 
and 14,679 carts. Of the taxable houses only 17 were terraced, 
15,000 were tiled, 25,000 mud-roofed, and the rest thatched. 

Sa//. 'J'he revenue under this head was derived from fees levied on 
pans for the manufacture of earth-salt. This article was consumed by 
some of the poorer classtTi of inhabitants throughout Mysore, and by 
most of the people in Chitaldroog District. It is also given to cattle. 
But the bulk of the people consiflne the marine salt imported from 
the sea-coast of the Madras Presidency. In 1S73 -4 the manufacture 
of earth-salt within five miles of the frontier, and the c.xportation of the 
article to Her# Majesty’s territories, were prohibited. The number of 
pans in 1880-1 was 2,812. In this year the farming-out of the manu¬ 
facture was abandoned in favour of the issue of licenses for each pan 
worked, at rates varying from one anna to Rs. 5 per pan, according to 
(locality. 
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Stamps .—Stamp duties existed in Mysore on the assumption of \he 
government in 1831-2, but they were levied on a primitive system, 
moderate in its rates and limited in its incidence. Between the years 
1831 and 1861 the annual yield was between Ks. 6,000 and 9,000, in 
two years only it reached Rs. 10,000, and in another Rs. 15,000. ^In 
1861-2 the old system produced its maximum revenue, which was but 
Rs. 19,900. During these years court fees were paid chiefly in coin, 
and were mixed in the accounts with other receipts. In 1862-3 there 
was a revision of the local regulations, which raised'*thc stamp revenue 
to Rs. 71,628 in that' year, to Rs. 1,57,000 in the next, and to 
Rs. 2,41,000 in 1864-5. In 1S65 the Indian Stamp Act was intro¬ 
duced, and the revenue has since made rapid progres.s, reaching 4} 
lakhs in 1869-70. After that year the amount realized from court-fee 
stamps was credited to the head J.aw and Justice, but in 1S75-6 the 
former practice was restored. 

Pcni Ojficc.— Vox: many years the Anche or Local Post appears to 
ha\ e been almost wholly devoted to the conveyance of official despatches. 
The growth of the jiostal rei'eipts was slow, but steady. During 
1^33 1^43 2,000 to Rs. 6,000, in 1853 to 

Rs. 12,000, in 1863 to Rs. 30,000. In 1872-3, notwithstanding a 
reduction of postal rates in accordance with the British India scale, the 
revenue was Rs. 44,000. 'Phe cost of the Department, which had 
always exceeded its receijits—jmblic despatches being carried free of 
postage in any sha]je—was enhanced from year to )ear, but did not 
grow so rapidly as the income from jirivate correspondence. The 
establishment cost Rs. 33,000 in the year 1833 ; Rs. 44,000 in 1843 ; 
Rs. 49,000 in 1853 ; Rs. 95,000 in 1863 ; and R.s. 1,51,000 in 1873. 

In 1875-6 the number of receiving houses was 152, the postal lines 
traversed by runners aggregated 2,312 miles. No postage-stam|)s were 
in use, but Rs. 50,000 was realized from payments on private letters. 
I'he correspondence passed through tiie Anche rose from 1J million 
in 1861-2 to 2J millions. In 1875-6 jio.^tage was paid on i\ millions 
of letters, 50,000 nevv.spapcr.s, and 9,601 parcels. The official corre¬ 
spondence, carried free of charge, consisted of million of letters, 
30^000 packets, and 26,000 gazxtfes. From 1872-3 an arrangement 
was entered into with the Imperial IVst Office to di.stribiite by Anche 
all unpaid letters addressed to Mysore, the latter retaining half the 
amount of postage due on all e.xcept overland letters from Europe, for 
which latter the full charge wms repaid. 

Local Funds. —By 1871-2 an important change w^as effected in the 
mode of raising an income for local purposes, by the abolition of the 
ancient Plough-tax and the introduction of a l.ocal Cess. The Mysore 
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Ix)cal Funds consisted of a ccss levied at the rate of one anna in the 
rupee of the land assessment in settled taluqs, and half an anna in 
unsettled taluqs, as well as of half an anna upon the collections realized 
from Sayar, Abkari, forest produce, coffee halat, and salt pans. In 
tow^s where there were no municipalities, the revenue derived under 
the operation of the Cattle Trespass Act, the rent from ferry contracts^ 
and certain other miscellaneous items, were also exhibited under the 
head of local funds. In 1879- 80 one anna in the rupee on the assess¬ 
ment was» levied In unsurveycd taluqs, instead of half an anna as 
before. • 

Out of the total collections of the Local Fund cess, 24 per cent, were 
appropriated to education, for the support of village schools, and (with 
the exception noted l)elow) 76 per cent, were credited to the local fund 
account of the District in which they were raised, under the name of 
District l.ocal Funds, to be a])plied to the maintenance of roads, 6cc. 
Out of the collections levied on abkari, suj)ari (except in Shimoga and 
Kadiir Districts), and miscellaneous items, the 76 i)er cent, were shown 
in a separate account, and were held in deposit in the Huzur I'reasury 
under the name of I.ocal Funds (General, which were at the disposal of 
the C'hief Commissioner for expenditure where he deemed that a special 
grant was called for. 

An irrigation cess, at one anna in the rupee of the assessment upon 
wet lands, Sarkar or inam, was also levied in the surveyed taluqs and 
credited to the local fund revenues to meet the cost of up-keep of irri¬ 
gation workiii. but in 1873-4 the separate levy of this cess was abolished, 
the amount being merged in the ordinary assessment on wet land ; 
and at the settlement of each taluq an equivalent lump sum is set apart 
out of the annual revenue of the taluq to form a District Irrigation 
Fund. 


'I'hc revenue 
follows :— 

credited to Local 

Funds 

since 1871-2 was 

1871-2 

... Ks. 3,47,205 1 

1876 7 

. 4^85,451 

18723 ... 

,4,36,845 ' 

1877-S 

. 4 ^ 940/4 

1873-4 

4 . 59.979 i 

1S7S-9 

. 5 > 49752 o 

1874-s 

4,75,207 « 

1S79 So 

. 6,86,724 

1875-6 

5,12,063 j 

1880-1 

. 6,90,082 


Afunidpal Funds. —Municipal Committees were first experimentally 
formed in i8(*2, at Bangalore and Mysore. The experiment proved a 
.success, and by 1864-5 each of the eight District head-quarter stations 
posse.ssed a Municipal Committee. The measure was next extended 
to Taluq kashas, and eventually to other large trading towns and 
villages. The District head-quarter municipalities were the most 
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important, the municipal proceedings in minor towns being at first 
limited to conservancy operations, in which, however, material improve¬ 
ment was visible. ^ 

In Bangalore, w'hcre the municipal operations were conducted on a 
large scale, and their control and direction required special atterfeion 
and involved much labour, the President was paid Rs. 700 per mensem, 
which was defrayed by the municipalities of the Cantonment and Town 
of Bangalore, in the proportion of two-thirds and one-third respectively. 
In the other District head-quarter municipalities, luPsalary wits attached 
to the office of the I’r^sident, a selected (Government official of the 
station undertaking the charge in addition to his other duties. In all 
of these municipalities, regularly organized Boards were formed, con¬ 
sisting of the most influential Euroj>ean and Native members of the 
community. In the smaller towns, where it was found difficult 
to constitute regular Boards, municipal regulations were with great 
advantage introduced and enforced through the agency of the revenue 
officers. 

On the 1st April 1871 a new Code of Municipal Regulations for the 
Cantonmtmt and Town of Bangalore was introduced. These regula¬ 
tions provided for the aiipointment of Commissioners, for making 
better provision for the police, conservancy and improvement of the 
Cantonment and Town, and for enabling the Commissioners to levy 
taxes, tolls, town dues and rates therein. Under the operation of these 
regulations, a material change was effected in the composition of the 
Board. In substitution of the previous arrangements for the selection 
of members, the Cantonment was divided into six divisions or wards, 
and the Town into three, from each of which two persons residing 
therein were nominated by Government to be Municipal Commis¬ 
sioners. In addition to these the Board was further composed of six 
ex-officio members, specially selected to represent all branches of the 
official community, the number being restricted to a third of the total 
number of the Commissioners. 

In the year 1872-3 the revenue derived frpm the sale of licenses for 
retail vend of arrack in Bangalore was transferred to the Municipality, 
with a view to increase its revenues* and to prevent the number of shops 
multiplying indiscriminately beyond the actual requirements of the 
place. For a better administration of the abkari retail vend within the 
Town and Cantonment municipal limits, a Bench of Magistrates, com¬ 
posed of the Deputy Commissioner, the Cantonment Magistrate and 
the President of the Municipality, was constituted, the last of the above- 
mentioned officers being vested with the powers of a Justice of the 
Peace. The decree of the Bench of Magistrates was considered final in 
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matters relating to the allotment and renewal of licenses and disposal of 
complaints. 

The following were the taxes authorized to be levied by the Municipali¬ 
ties :—r. An octroi or tax on articles brought within municipal limits for 
consumption and use therein. 2. Tax on houses, buildings and lands. 
3. Tax on professions and trades. 4. Tax on carriages, carts, &c, 5. Tolls 

on carriages, carts, &c. 6. Ferries. 7. Tax on licenses. 8. Tax on bricks 

and tiles. The octroi was the most productive of all the taxes. Next in 
order stoocl^ the hou^ie-tax and tax on professions and trades. In the 
Nandidroog Division (except the Town and Cantoiimcnt of Bangalore), the 
house-tax was levied in substitution for the octroi in all the municipalities 
of the Bangalore and Kolar Districts, and in four places in the Tumkur 
District, viz.'. Tiptur, Bcllavi, (uibbi and Tumkur, in the first two of which 
great marts are held weekly, while the third is the most important entrepot 
for the Malnad arec.i-nut produce, and the fourth is the head-quarters of 
the District. Octroi was still levied in the other towns of the Tumkur 
District, but the house-tax was regarded as furnishing a more certain source 
of income, not being subject to the fluctuations of trade like the octroi, or 
liable to misappropriation by the collectors. In the Ashtagram Division, to 
avoid pressure upon the poorer classes, grain, the staple food of the people, 
was exempted from the tax. 'fhe number of taxable articles under octroi 
amounted to 20 in Mysore, and 15 in Seringapatam and ITunsur ; at Hassan 
the chief article taxed was tobacco. There was also an ad valorem duty at 
5 per cent, on the sale, at these ])laccs, of country clot!^ manufactured else¬ 
where than in Mysore. The ad valorem duty on piece-goods formed ar> 
appreciable portion of the octroi duty generally, but especially in Shimoga 
and Tarikcre.^ But as the pressure of this tax told more on the poorer 
classes than on the rich, its levy was under inquiry. 

In the town of Mysore, «all sdyar collections were transferred to the 
municipality so far back as 1863. The mohatarfa collections were 
surrendered to the municipality of Seringapatam on condition of their 
maintaining their own Police ; and were afterwards surrendered on the 
same conditions to the municipalities of Bangalore, Kolar, Shimoga, 
Chitaldroog and Chikmagalur, the latter also defraying the cost of the 
Government schools in the town. This tax had been carefully revised, and 
extended to the privileged classes wdio had hitherto been exempt, in 
accordance with the annexed schedule ; the last three rates being specially 
sanctioned for the town of Mysore. • 


House valued IhiIow 
Do. froip 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 

— 50 i 

50 to 100 I 

100 to 200 2 

200 to 300 3 

300 to 500 4 

500 to 700 5 

700 to 1,000 6 


House valued from 
Do. , 

Do. , 

Do. , 

Do. , 

Do. 

above 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1,000 to 1,500 7 

1,500 to 3,000 9 

3,000 to 5,000 12 
5,000 to 6,000 15 
6,000 to 10,000 30 
10,000 to 20,000 6c> 
— 20,000 120 
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The total amount of municipal revenue in 1880-1 was 4*21 Idkhs 
of rupees. Of this sum Rs. 1,63,070 were obtained from octroi, 
Rs. 1,05,100 from house-tax, Rs. 42,712 from licenses on trades, 
Rs. 44,948 from mohatarfa, Rs. 18,374 from rents, Rs. 1,55*7 from 
fines, Rs. 33,525 from miscellaneous items, and Rs. 11,870 from 
grants-in-aid. 

There were at this time 84 Municipalities, distributed in the Districts 

as stated in the margin. There were 341 
Bangalore 17 Hassan ... ii niembers composing the various Munici- 

Kolar .. II Shimoga. lo , g of whom WCrC CX-oJIc/o, 

Tumkur.. ii Kadur ... 7 ^ m t 

My.sore .. 11 Cliiialdroog 6 ^S2 nominated members. 

The following figures exhibit the growth 
of municipal institutions and funds since their first establishment : 
during the famine years the details are not given :— 


Year. 


Banj^alorp. 


\.,anton* 

ment. 


Town. 


Mysore. 


1862-3 

37,509 

2I,6 Si 

23,369 

1863-4 

35,000 

1 20,350 

28,713 

1864-5 

5«.793 

19.585 

33.992 

1865-6 

71,688 

26,322 

35,190 

1866-7 

58.034 

23,330 

31.387 

1867-8 

60,090 

26,451 

41,612 

1868-9 

62,561 

48,751 

30,422 

1869-70 

69.969 

43,010 

1 28,106 

1870-1 

56.776 

52,867 

. 47.217 

1871-2 

92.617 

59,332 

71,168 

1872-3 

1.18.535 

61,084 

79,115 

1873-4 i 

11.19.179 

61,930 

; 80,250 

1874-5 

1,18,257 

63,440 

■ 85,076 

1875-6 

1.22,737 

64,769 

i 82,775 

1876-7 



! 

1877-8 

... 



1878-9 


... 


1879-80. 

1 . 25.758 

61,627 

... I 

i88a-i j: 

1 

t.44.670 

59,993 

••• 


District Head- 
quartens. 


! V, 


Other Towns. 

I 


Total £\)>endi* 


No. Amount. No. .Amount. 


I Receipts. lure. 


16,087 

12,078 

U.7O' 

16,297 

20,286 

21,520 

28,189 

32,930 

34 . 39 *^ 

41.366 

45,218 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 


! 10,672 
17,128 

21.352 

2 !i ,737 

37,«3S 

51,600 

57.432 

56.729 

60,019 


; 82,559 

; ii4,o63 
1.12,370 
. 1,49.287 
1,24,829 
; 1,52,586 

1 '.75.159 

i 1,82,723 
: 2 ,«' 7,"7 
: 2,89,141 
3,40,264 

3.53.189 

3.64,868 

3,75.518 

3,65.109 

3,36,606 

3.61,499 


6 .2,05,383 I 68 
6 2,16,473 ■ 75 


1 39,302 
. 93,900 
■ 1.44.976 
1,35.150 
1,41,818 
1,49,061 
J» 97 .o 30 
2,08,927 
2,59,1X6 

3.01,567 

3.39.134 

i3.7o,44X 

\?, 07 , 37 o 

4,06,049 

3.52,381 

3.48,85* 


3,92,768 13,52,285 
4,21,136 '3,82,158 


State Expenditure. —^Vhile th*e Mysore revenues expanded under 
British management, as described in the preceding pages, the 
expenditure rose rapidly with the reforms introduced in all departments 
of the Administration, more e.spccially since 1862. Notwithstanding 
the exceptional demands during the first 25 years on account of the 
debts of the State and its ruler, the accounts show that from 1831 to 
the close of the year 1861-2, there was a surplus of receipts amounting 
to Rs. 1,00,91,000, or, excluding the receipts and payments on account 
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of \he loan from the British Government and the Maharaja’s debts, 
Rs. 152 1 lakhs. The average annual revenues and charges, without 
those exceptional items, were as follows during the respective decades 
from 1832-3 to 1861-2 :— 


Decade. 

1832-3 to 1841-2 
1842-3 lo 1851-2 
1852-3 to 1861-2 


Average Annual 
Receipts. 

Rs. 70,08,000 
76,61,000 
86,54,000 


Average /^inual 
Expenditure. 

69,21,000 

68,91,000 

79,92,000 


Average Annual 
Surplus. 

87,000 

7.70,000 

6,62,000 


The increase of expenditure since 1852-3 \fill be made intelligible 
by the following compari.son of the charges for that year and 1861-2, 
which was the last year of the former regime; next 1863-4, when the 
administration had been fully reorganized; 1872-3, completing the 
second decade ; and 1875 -6, the la.st year before the famine. 

'rhe figures of the immediately suct'ceding years are of no use for 
compari.son, from their being .so seriously affected, first, by abnormal 
expenditure on account of the famine, and next, even when reductions 
had been carried out in all departments, by the large sums [laid on 
account of c'ompensation, pensions, and gratuities. But the approxi¬ 
mate figures for 1S80-1 are given, from which it will be scon that, 
e.xcluding the special Railway and Peasion charges (15*65 and 271 
lakhs respectively), the cx[)enditure had gone down to 101 lakhs, and 
even this included 4 lakhs for interest on debt, and other exceptional 
items, such as the Maharaja’s installation, census, etc. 


Head of Cluirgc. iSs.’-j. ■ i86i-'2. 1 i 36 '{- 4 . 1C72-3. 

_ i_. 

Civil chargfsof Ad-' I ! 

niinislniliun ...118,56,00025,99,000132,78,000 40.34,000 
I.iKiil Force ...10,04,000 10,40,000! 10,So,000 10,86,000 

Religious and char-’ * 

liable Institu-I I 

lions . I 2,99,000 3,02,000' 2,61,000 2,83,000 

Subsidy to British; 1 ’ 

government ...*24,50,00024,50,ooo!24,50,000 24,50,000 
Maharaja’s siipeiuf . • ; 

and share of 

Revenue ...,14,08,00015,11,00014^3,000 8,54,000* 
Public Works K.x -1 ; I ; 

pendilurc ...| 4,64,00011,64,00013,59.000 14,24,000 


1875-6. 


i3S(>-i. 


47.44,000 45,85,000 
8,60,000 7,54,000 


2,83,000 2,75,000 

24,50,000 24,50,000 


S,So,000 10,00,000 

i 

21,97,000 10,75,000 


Total Administra-j . 1 ; | 

tion Charges ^. 75,71,00090,72,00098,31,000 1,01,31,000 1,14,14,000 1,01,39,000 


]*alacc charges after the Maharaja’s death. 
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The analysis of Civil charges, as under, will show the departments 
under which increase mainly arose and the subsequent reductions 


Head. 

1852-3- 

1 1861-2. 

1863-4. j 1872-3. 

• 1875-6. 

iSSo-i. 

(icneral charges. Rs. 

2,34,000 

! 

3,50,000 

3,35,000! 3,25,000 

3,65,000 ] 

24,62,000 

Revenue and Judicial 8,19,000 

'11,81,000 

15,38,000 16,20,000 

i 7 . 37 .ooo|/ 

Revenue Survey ... 


... 

38,000, 2,47,000 

2,89,000! 

245,000 

Inam Commission... 



85,000 

75,000 

41,000 

Sayar and Abkari ... 

2,08,000 

2,60,000 

97,0fX)! 59,000 

72,000! 

14,000 

Forests . 

18,000 

53^000 

32.000 1 1,86,000' 

2,35,000: 

83,600 

Stamps . 



43.000 i3,0(X) 

13,000! 

13,600 

l\)st Office. 

4S,CK)0 

95,000 

95.(XK); 1,51,000 

i,6o,ooOj 

1,07,400 

Jails. 

16,000 

25 ,CXX) 

1,06,000: 1,10,000 ! 

i,23,ooo| 

1,66,600 

Registration 



17,000' 

20,000 

24,000 

Police . 

3,25,000 

3 , 94,000 

4,97i<>oo 4,45,000 

5Jo»ooo 

4,85,000 

rolilical Pensions ... 
Service Pensions and 

82,000 

1 

73.000 

58,000 1 66,000 i 

64,000 1 
r,79,oooj 

3»J3»8oo 

Gratuities ...1 

1,000 , 

14,000 

86,000, 1,14,000 

I cdical 1 department ■ 

35,000 

64,000 

86,(XX) 1,30,000 

1,49,000 

1,58,000 

hduo'inn.; 

6,000 

4J.000 

73 .ofX); 2,45,cxx) 

2,45,000; 

1,62,000 

Alisadlaneous 

64,000 j 

47,000 

l, 9 (),C) 0 (d; 1 , 81,000 

3,51,0001 

1,46,000 

Rejun;ls of Revenue. 

1 

1 

... 

4,000 ■ 40,000 

97,oooj 

... 


From the review now given of the finances of Mysore, it will he 
apparent that during the first 45 years of British rule, a period of 
j)roround peace, the country having been spared the convulsions of 
1857, the revenues doubled from 55 lakhs to no lakhs, and the 
administrative charges, which were about 55 lakhs in the earlier years, 
rose to over double that. When the British assumed the government in 
1831, they found the State encumbered with debts, the litjuidation of 
which cost 87J lakhs during the first 25 years, and the revenues had to 
bear a further charge of 39^ lakhs between 1864 and 1869, on account 
of fresh debts contracted by the Maharaja. The State was now free 
from such liabilities, with a steadily impnn’ing income, an ample cash 
balance, and an invested surplus in 1875-6 of 63 lakhs. But the 
famine which ensued completely reversed tlie financial prospects for the 
time, and though in 1878-9 the revenue reached the abnormal sum of 
121 lakhs, much of this was due to collection of arrears, and the 
regular revenue did not exceed 104 lakhs at the highest. The invested 
surplus had disappeared, and in its place a debt of 80 lakhs had been 
incurred. The outlook therefore, which had recently been o fair, was 
far from encouraging on the eve of the Rendition. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE 

Legislation .—Mysore being a Native State, the Legislative enact¬ 
ments of the Governmciil of India do not necessarily apply to it as 
th%y do in British India. Wlien, therefore, the extension to M} sore of 
any Legislative enactment of the (rovernment of India, or of the 
Governments of Madras, Bengal or Bombay, is considered necessary, it 
is usual to make a special application to the (iovernor-Oeneral in 
Council with this Object. 

The following is a list of the Acts of the (kAernment of India which 
had been extended to Mysore either in whole or in part up to 1880-1, 


No. and V 

car 

of Act. ' 

1 

XX 

of 

1847 

I.X 

of 

1850 

XIX 

of 

1850 

XVIII 

of 

1854 

XXI 

(if 

IS56 

VI 

of 

1857 

vni 

of 

KS59 

XIV 

of 

1850 

XIII 

of 

1859 

XXVII 

of 

IS60 ’ 

XXXI 

of 

1S60 

XLV 

of 

i860 

\’ 

of 

1861 

XXIII 

of 

iS6r 

XXV 

of 

1861 

XXIX 

of 

1861 ' 

X 

of 

1862 

M 

of 

1864 1 

XIII 

of 

1864 ’ 


ot 

1865 

X 

of 

1865 1 

XI 

of 

1865 ! 

V 

of 

1S66 

VI 

of 

1866 

X 

of 

1866 

XIV 

of 

1866 

XX 

of 

1866 

III 

of 

1867 

ATI 

of 

1867 

XXIV 

of 

1867 1 

XXV 

of 

1867 

XXXII 

of 

1867 

I 

of 

1868 

XXVII 

of 

1868 

II 

of 

186^ 

VIII 

of 

1869 

XVIII 

of 

1869 

XXI 

of 

1869 

XX 

of 

1869 


Name oi subject of Act. 


j Date of Exten- 
; sion to Mysore. 


(^ojiyrij^ht of Houks 
.Sniiill Cause C'niirts 

t»f .Apprentices 
Railway Act 
-Vlikari Revenue 

Acquisition of Land for puhlic purjM>>es 

(.avil Proce<lure Code 

Liniilalion of Suits, Section 15 ... 

Hreach of Contract 

Collection of Debts (»n Succcs.*>i<;n 

Sale of Arms and Ammunition ... 

Itulian Penal Code 

Regukation of Police 

To amcml the Civil Procetlure Coile 

Criminal Procedure Ct»de ... 

Articles t)f War 
Imlian Stanij) Act ... 

Whipj)ing Act 
Lmigration .Act 
-Marriages of Christians ... 

Imlian .Succc.s.sion Act . 

Mofussil .Small Cau.se Courts 


Bills of Kxchange ... 

Arms and Amniunilitm, iSic. 

Trading Companies 
l*o.st Offices 

Registration of Assurances 
Public gambling ... 

Purchase olf Soldiers’ Articles 
Admini-strator-Ceneral’s Act 
Kegulalkm of Printing Presses, Aic. 
Conferring on Chief Commissioner pow 

Local Government . 

General Clauses Act . 

Limitation of Indian Kegisiraikm Act 

Justices of the Peace . 

Criminal Procedure Code amended 

General Stamp Act . 

Rules for the Forest Department of My 

European Vagrancy . 

Indian Volunteer Act . 


rs of 


1S67 

1863 

1864 
1864 
1867 
1869 


1875 

1S64 

1S68 

1868 

1S62 

1866 


1809 

1862 


1S68 

1S65 

1564 

1565 

1865 
1868 

1866 

1865 
1S6S 
1868 
1867 

1866 

1867 
1S71 


1867 

1867 

187S 

1S68 


1869 

1870 

1869 

1871 

1870 
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No. and Year of Act.. 


Name or subject of Act. 


. X 

\ Date of Exten- 
• sion to Mysore. 


VII of 1870 
X of 1870 
XX m of 1870 
XXVI of 1870 
XXVII of 1S70 

I of 1871 

VIII of 1871 
IX of 1871 

X of 1871 
XXIII of 1871 
XXY of 1871 
XXVI of 1871 
I of 1872 
IX of 1872 
X of 1872 
XI of i«72 
XV of 1S72 
XV 111 of 1872 
XIX nt 1872 


Court Fees ... . 

Land .\cqiiisiti«m ... 

Indian Ct)ina^e 
Prison.s’ .Vcl 

To ameml tlie Indian I’enal Code 
Code of Municipal Regulations ... 

Cattle Trespa.ss 

Custody ami (Iuardianship <»f Minors, Kliots, vVc. 
Indian Registration Act ... 

Indian Limilalion Act 

Rules uiujyr the Contagious Diseases -\ct 

Kxcise Act ... 

IVnsions 

To amend the Railway Act 
Land Improvement Act ... 

Indian Kvidence Act 

Indian (^mlract Act 

Code of Criminal 1 ‘rocedure 

I'oreign Jurisdiction and Kxtra<lition Act 

Indian ('hristian Marriages 

Indian Kvidence Act amentled ... 

To amend the Definition of Coin in Indian IVnal 
Code . . 


V of 1873 ( lovermnent Savings Bank 

X of 1873 . The Oaths Act 

XI of 1874 Criminal rrocedure Code Amendment Act 
XXI of 1S76 i To amend Land Improvement Act 
I of 1877 ! Specific Relief i\ct... 

III of 1877 ; Indian Regi.stratioii Act ... 

X of 1877 I Civil Procedure Code 

XV of 1877 ! Indian Limitation Act 
I of 1878 ' Opium Act ... 

XI of 1878 I Indian Arms Act ... 

I of 1879 : General Stamp Act 

IV of 1879 Indian Railway Act 
XII of 1879 I Amending Civil J*roce<Iure Code, Registrati( 

and Limitation Acts ... 

XIV of 1880 Indian Cen.sus Act ... 


1 


I 

! 

I 


1870 

i8fo 

1870 
1879 « 
1S71 

1571 

1572 

1872 

1871 

1871 
1S71 
1879 

1873 

1S71 

1878 

1872 
1878 
1872 
1872 
1876 
1872 


1872 

>873 

1876 

1874 

1875 

1878 

1877 
187S 
1877 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 


1879 

1880 


The following Act.s of the Madra.s, Bombay, and Bengal Legislatures 
have also been extended to Mysore 


No. and Year of Act. 


Name or Subject of Act, 


Madras. 


I of 1863 
III of 1869 
I of 1873 
VIII of 1878 


Madra.s Local Act. 

To empower Revenue Offirers to summon 

Wild Elephants . 

Coffee .Stealing Prevention Act. 


I Bombay. 

I of 1865 : Survey, Demarcation, Asse.ssincnt and Adminis- 
; tration of I..ands 

of 1868 ' Amended Bombay Act I. of ^865 
! Bengal. 

I of 1869 I I*revention of Cruelty to Animals . 


I Date of Exten* 
: .sion to Mysore. 


1865 

1869 

1874 

1879 


1869 

1869 


1877 
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Courts ,—'Fhe following statement exhibits the gradation and numbers 
of the (>ourts of Justice as existing in 1876, with the magisterial powers 
and limits of jurisdiction of the several judicial officers :— 


Courts. 


Judicial Powers. 


I 

OriEinal.! Appeal., Kaecntive or other 

^ - ^-- functions of ‘■ame 

i’S_; ■g.ji ^ i Offictrs. 

f'S ® i G o _ 


rfshkiirs 


MagisU:iios t)f ihc 3r(l cliiss ... 20 


Shcrisiiular.s . !>•>. 18 

Ainildar.s l)o. 68 

I cNCcjil Cltamrujiiiipir anti l^an- 
j pilorc AiniKUirs.M hniirc Maj;is- 
tralfs t)f lilt* 2nd cla.^-s. 


.MunsitVs ... r)is|K)sf of Civil .suits up U) .. 

j Ks. 5(X) in valuv: also have 
‘ SinallCau.se powers upto R.s. 20, 

1 but My.sore Mun.siff up to Rs. 50. 
Sar-Ainin ... Maj^istrale of the 2ntl class... i 


Town iindt Maj^isiraies of the isl Class. 2 , 1 ... 

Cant(jnnic*nt Ranj^alfirc Tt>wn and Canton- 
Magislrales. inenl Magistrate hears ai>lH‘als 
• from decisions of the Sar -Amin 
, and the Magistrate <»f the I'etc 
j in Criminal cases 

judicial -Vs-j I)ispo.se of tiriginul Civil .suits ... 8 , S 

sisianls ...i from K.s. 300 to Ks. 5,000, with 

ajijiellate powers in c.a.ses irans- ' i 

ferreil to them by the Deputy * 

1 Commissioners. Also Small 
I Cause powers up to ICs. 300 in 
I addition in Ifoiirlquarters ... ■ j i 

Small Cau.se Small Cau.se jiirisdiciitm up ... j J ... 

Court, Ran- to Ks. 1,000. The Kegistnv up . ' | 

galore. to K.s. 20 . [ 

Tacirdar of| Magistrate of the l.st cla.ss ... • t . !. 

Velandur. 

■'ll 

Assistant ^lagislrates of the 2nd class. ; 7 '.j ••• 

Commis- \ . j 

sioners. ^ i ' 

Do. ... Magistrates of the 1st class, po ... ■ 10 ... 
I)is|X)se of appeals from deci- ; . j 

sions of 3rd class Magistrates in ' j j ! 

Criminal cases.' j ! , 


All duties entrusted 
; them by the Amil¬ 
dars, and in their 
j absence all duties 
c«)nnected with their 
office. Huliyurdro.)g 
1‘eshkar was also a 
Sub-Registrar. 

Revenue an<l min¬ 
isterial functions. 

(leneral super- 
, vision of Revenue, 
Muzrayi, Registra¬ 
tion, Munfcijxilitie.s, 
•Jec., within their 
respective laluq.s. 

Turvekere Munsifl* 
' was also a Sub- 
, Regi.strar. 

I 

Sub-Registrar for 
Rangalore Canton¬ 
ment and ICxecutive 
Ofheer of the Muni- 
' cipal Board. 

Sly.soreTtiw n Mag- 
’ isirate .suju'rinlended 
; ilie Mysore Town 
i Ruliceand was Presi¬ 
dent of the .Muni- 
cij)al Board. 

Ill charge of District 
Jail and Trea.sury. 


j The Jiigirdar was 
then an Assistant 
Commi.ssioner. 

C'lenerally assisting 
the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners in all branches 
of duties excepting 
Civil. 


3 A 2 
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I 

1 

Courts. I 


Judicial Powers. 


I 


Original. 


Appeal. 



a 


Executive or other 
functions of same 
Officers. 


II 


I 

Deputy Com-, Powers of a Magistnale of a 8 
missioners..: District with enhanced pow^rrs 
under Section 36 of Act X of 
! 1872. Dispose of original Civil 
I suits from Rs. 5,000 to = 

! Rs. 10,000 in value. Hear ap- 
I peals from decisions of IMiinsi/fs 
I in Civil case.«r, and of 2nd and > 

I 3rd class Magistrates in Criminal 

. cases . i 

Commission- Pow'crs of a Sessions Jiidge. 3 
ers... ... Di.s|)()se of Civil suits above 
Rs. 10,000 in value. Hear 
, appeals from the decisions of ; 

! the Judicial Assistants in Civil 
‘ rases, and of the isl class and 
I District Magistrates in Criminal 


8 I 8 

! 

I 


8 


I (Jcneralsuperviiaon 
I of Revenue, Muzrayi, 
I Regi.st rat ion, Munici¬ 
palities, Public 
! Works and Police. 


3 I .> 3 (leneralsu[)ervision 

, in the Division. The 
Commissioner of 
I Ashlagram was also 
i Sessions Judge of 
I Coorg. 


I cases 

Judicial Com-' Powers of a High Court, aiul 
missioiicr...' original jurisdiction in granting 
probates and letters of a<lmini'i- 
‘ tration. 


I Also Inspector 
Ceneral of Jails^nd 
Police in MysoreamI 
Coorg, and Judicial 
t'ommissioner of 


O M)rg. 


The system of Judicature was based upon the administrative 
regulations introduced in 1862-3, a.s previou.sly described. Hut in 
1869 revised Rules of Civil Procedure were introduced, and in 1872 
the new Criminal Procedure Code ; and on these the practice, functions 
and powers of the existing tribunals, as above set forth, were more 
immediately founded. In 1866 appeals from the decisions of A.ssi.stant 
Commissioners to the Deputy Commissioners were abolished, such 
appeals lying to the Commissioners of Divisions. In 1867 rules Avere 
enforced for oral hearing and written judgments in appeal cases, and 
for the enrolment of pleaders. 'Phe following remarks on the.se 
changes are by Mr. J. R. Kindersley, officiating at that time as Judicial 
Commissioner:— 

“The most important alteration vvffich has been lately made in the Civil 
Procedure in Mysore has been the strict enforcement from the commence¬ 
ment of 1867 of these two rules : ist, that no decree should ever be passed 
on appeal without giving the parties an opportunity of appearing on an 
appointed day ; 2nd, that the decision should invariably be Vritten by the 
judge. Formerly, parties to appeal were sometimes heard and sometimes 
not. The courts were not generally built so as to be very accessible ; no 
great regularity was observed in hearing appeals on fixed days ; and it was 
the interest of the subordinate officials to discourage the personal attendance 
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I 

of suitors ; while pleaders were admitted only by permission of the judges. 
The demoralizing effects of a system which placed it in the power of 
subordinate officials to make representations behind the backs of the parties 
need <not be fully described. It became the practice in several of the 
superior courts for the facts of a case to be stated by a subordinate public 
servant, and occasionally I have found the decision written by such a 
person, and only signed by the judge.” 

In 1873 was commenced, as a step towards the sej)aration of judicial 
and exeoutive fufictions, the formation of Munsiffs’ Courts in the 
Nandidroog Division, which relieved the AnTildars of jurisdiction in 
civil cases and enabled them to devote more attention to their revenue 
duties, now becoming increasingly heavy. 'J'he measure was extended 
to Ashtagram and Nagar in 1875, the exj)ensc of the new establish¬ 
ments being met by reducing the number of taluqs. 

'I'he civil powers ol Deputy Commissioners had been gradually 
contracted, when in 1879 the entire separation of judicial and executive 
functions was completed. Commissioners of Divisions ceased to 
exercise any revenue powers, and in their place, as Civil Judges, were 
constituted the (Jouris of the District Judges, who had unlimited 
original pecuniary jurisdiction and heard appeals from Subordinate 
Judge.s. 'rhe latter took the place of Judicial Assistant Commissioners, 
and formed the next Court in grade below the L>istrict Judges, the 
intermediate Civil Court of the Deputy Commissioner being abolished. 
The limit of the original pecuniary jurisdiction of the Subordinate 
Judge was Ids. 5,000, as was the case before with the Judicial Assistant, 
but the Munsiffs having been raised from Rs. 300 to 500, that of the 
Subordinate Judge l)egan at the latter figure. Where they had Small 
Cause powers too, the limit thereof was now Rs. 500 in place of 
R.S. 300, and these Judges now heard ajipeals from Munsiffs direct instead 
of upon reference by the Deputy Commissioner. Where the Munsiffs 
had Small Cause powers, the limit was Rs. 50 in place of Rs. 20. The 
only other change was in reducing the jurisdiction of the Bangalore 
Small Cause (^)urt, the Judge of which was 'I'own and Cantonment 
Magistrate for Bangalore as well, from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 500. 

But as it was in the Courts of ilie taluq magistrates that dismissals 
and acquittals, including withdrawals of the complaint, were so 
numerous, and a large number of petty cases which can be legally 
compromisedi and withdrawn were entertained which should never 
have been brought on the file, the Peshkars and Sheristadars, wherever 
possible, were having their powers withdrawn, leaving the Munsiff and 
the Amildar to do the magisterial work in the taluqs. 

In 1880 the final step was taken of making the Munsiffs the only 
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taluq magistrates. The Amildar still retained his magisterial powers, 
but as he also had charge of the Police it would not be fitting that he 
should inquire magisterially into cases the Police had already 
investigated. Nor could his subordinates, the Peshkars and Sheris- 
tadars, well take these cases. On this account MunsifTs \^i(i?rc 
invested with powers, and those of Sheristadars were withdrawn, 
while in the reorganization of establishments the office of Peshknr was 
abolished. 

Rules were framed for regulating the qualificatioivand admission of 
advocates and pleaders. Instruc'tions were issued for oj)ening the 
work of the courts at 11 o clock in the forenoon, and for apportioning 
the business to diflerent days of the week, so as to ensure, as far as 
rule can do, punctuality and regularity in the [)roceedings of the 
courts. The sums to be entered in the decrees of the courts on 
advocates’ ai:d pleaders’ fees were determined, and attention was 
paid Ui a more effectual check of accounts of money paid into and out 
of court. 

Civil Justice.- -The following is the number and value of civil suits 
instituted for a series of years 



No. of Suits. 

Value of Suits. 


No. of Suits. 

\’a!ue of Suits. 

1865 

17,012 

K.s. 23,31,666 

i<'ir 3 

21,414 

R,. 23,45,380 

1866 

12,342 

13.95-023 

1S74 

22,652 

23,13,082 

1867 

13,455 

22,69,350 

1S75 

25.052 

25,02,152 

1868 

14,702 

17.03.4^^ 

1876 

25.051 

21,03,785 

1869 

16.835 

15.90,499 

1S77 

17.341 

• 9 . 93.023 

1870 

20,201 

20,98,986 

1878 

21,509 

5 i 5 .o 6 . 34 i 

1871 

20,764 

29,06,407 

1879 

21.475 

24,82,516 

1872 

21,407 

23.13.7^5 

j88o 

17,203 

22,45,104 


From the returns for 1880 it is found that t/) per cent, of the total 
number of suits were for sums under Rs. 500. Nearly 30 per cent, of 
the suits w’hich were disposed of were contested: 53 per cent, were 
uncontested, and the rest were either disposed of without trial or 
referred to arbitration. Of the contested suit.*?, about three-fourths were 
decided for the plaintiff, and one-fourth for the defendant. Of the 
uncontested cases in 1880, 33 per cent, were decreed cx parie or in 
default. Only a small proportion of suits w^ere left undecided for. more 
than 3 months. 

Registration ,,—The Registration Act XVI of 186^ came into 
operation in Mysore on the ist January 1866, and the amended 
Act XX of 1866 on the ist January 1867. By a new Act, introduced 
in September 1871, a large class of documents previously subject to 
compulsory registration was exempted, namely, coffee-land grants. 
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inam title-deeds, and various assignments of land made by Government. 
Other provisions of that enactment—such as the admission of un¬ 
registered documents in evidence of contracts even where they relate 
to infliiovablc prot)erty, and the withdrawal of the special advantages 
co^iferred on registered instruments by the old Act, by removing the 
obligation in some cases and the incentive in others -tended to reduce 
the work of the 1 )ei)artment. A revised scale of fees was introduced 
from the ist September 1S78. Whilst the fees on immovable property 
of the higher valties, subject to the com})iilsory clauses of the Act, 
were somewhat enhanced, the minimum f6e of one rupee which 
formerly apj led to all below Rs. 100 was reduced to 8 annas in the 
case of documents not exceeding Rs. 50. So also for documents of 
value above Rs. 100 relating to movable pro])erty, which are registrable 
at the option of the j)arties, the fees were reduced to one-half of 
documents of like value for which registration is prescribed, the object 
being to encourage optional registration of all kinds. 

d'he following statistics will show the progress of registration year by 
year : - 




Immovable I’ro|K;rty. 


.Movable Property 

Year. 

( onipiiUory 1 
KciiKt rations, j 

V»>lv»ntary 

Registrations. 

Total V.ilue. 
Ks. 

Registrations. 

1S65 6 

(>95 

414 


423 

1S66 7 • 

3.107 

*.352 


1,392 

1SU7-S 

4,408 

J. 3 t >4 


5*3 

1S0S-9 

4.07^ ! 

1,221 



1S69 70 

5 oU i 

1.463 

23 . 5 ‘>. 9 i 5 

478 

1S70-1 j 

6,oS() 

1.619 

32,05.531 

462 

I S71-2 1 

5.239 

1,612 

30.99,7o(j 

4>7 

1x72-3 ) 

6,020 

1,700 

33,22.641 

415 

448 

1X73-4 1 

6,566 

1.591 

33.68.5110 

1X74 5 

1 7.332 

1 2,155 

35.33.219 

463 

1x75-11 

! 8.121 ’ 

1 2,721 

41.2s.556 

5*2 

i«76 7 

! 8,780 

3.297 

41,96,361 

379 

1877-X 

1 * 0.^35 

6,413 

47,30,243 


1878-9 

1 10,013 • 

6,013 

47.22,071 


1879 80 

10,072 

4,504 

42.33.465 


1880-1 

1 9,959 

5,410 

68,98,960 



The unusually high value of the registered property in the last year 
is owing to rtgistration of certain gold-mining companies. 

Criminal Justioe. —The following figures exhibit the statistics of 
crime for ten years to 1880, and show a decided diminution in serious 
offences. The increase in crimes against property in 1877 and 1878 
was due to the famine. 
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Crimes against i 1871. 


The State,pub¬ 
lic and justicel 813 
Person ... 10,385^ 

J’roperty ...j 7,256 

Special I.aws . ■ 1,858 


1872. 

1873- 

1874. j 

1875. 

1876. j 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

b 043 

2,265 

1,018 

1,775 

1 

1 

1,931 

1,146 

989 

774 

8.239 

6,405 

6,750 

6,114 

7,285 

5.393 

4.386 

4.605 

4.997i 4,186 

3,606 

3,337 

5.170 

: 16,409 

8,927 

3,906 

1,736 


1,591 

1,792 

1,610 

; 1,875 

1,826 

2,007 

16,015 

14,164 

i 3 .J >65 

'i 3 ,oiJ< 

|i 5 . 996 | 24,823 

16,128 

11,292 


1880. 


681 
4.g20 
4.077 
2,07s 

11,656 


The results of criminaUtrials are shown in the subjoined table. 'J'he 
average duration of cases disposed of in 1880 was 3 day.s. Of 346 
appeals from the 96 magistrates of the 2nd and 3rd clas.s, in 41 per 
cent, the conviction was upset. Of 156 ajipeals to the Sessions Courts 
from the 29 Courts of the 1st class, 22*4 j)er cent, were reversed. Of 
159 appeals to the ("ourt of the Judicial C'oinmissioner only 12 per cent, 
were r» a ersed. 


Hea.l. 


1S7;’. i 87> : 1S74. j 1875. j 1S76. ; 1877. 1.578. 1879. 


i 33 o. 


Persons I 1 = i , | 

brought to ; I I i i 

trial ... 40,01530,81027,85s 27,09827,041 35,29450,16430,132; 20,67918,989 
l*ersons ac-, ■ ! | ! 1 ; ' 

quitted ... ,17,179 9,200 8,258, 9,01810,065 14,057'11,760 8,888.] ' 

Persons dis-l > i j j 1 I'10,164 9,618 

charged... 10,233 5,467 3,427 3,482 2,852 4,491:6,272 3,975’i 
Persons con-1 i ; I ! i 

victed ...112,47415,92616,05814,46513,41916,25930,78916,995: 10,043 9,242 


Prisons. —T'he present system of jail management may be described 
as dating from the construction in 1863 of the Bangalore Central Jail, 
an institution which not only serves as a model to the other prisons 
of the Province, but is widely known as .second to none in India. 
The accommodation is intended for i,coo prisoners. 

Previous to the period spoken of, the able-bodied convicts were employed 
in making roads, and lodged in what were called Koad or Camp Jails. 
These consisted of nothing more than* temporary sheds, the materials of 
which were pulled down, carried on, and rc-crected as the place of encamp¬ 
ment was changed. In the Chitaldroog District, convicts of the artisan 
class were employed in a workshop to make up the iron and wood wwk for 
travellers’ bungalows and other public buildings. At Bangalore and Mysore 
were jails of a more permanent character. In the former was the Town 
Jail, consisting of separate wards for felons, debtors, and insane ; and the 
Fort Jail. The Town Jail was removed in 1853 from a low and crowded 
part of the Petta to a more airy site near the northern gale, obtained by 
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clearing the old boundary hedge. The building was entirely of stone, 
on the native principle of construction, and was capable of holding 400 
prisoners. The Fort Jail was originally a temporary thatched building, 
situa^^icd near the Mysore gate of the Fort. This was also rebuilt on the 
same principle as the Town Jail, with accommodation for 292 inmates. It 
was specially used for the confinement of Thugs sentenced to long periods 
of imprisonment. 

The prison diet was 1] seer of ragi and } anna in cash for each working 
day, and 1 seer of rice, with the same money allowance, for Sunday. Out 
of the money, the prisoners were allowed to purchase for themselves salt, 
pepper, chillies, and other condiments to savoin* their food with, but care 
was taken to jirevent their having access to drugs, opium, or spirits. The 
working hours were from sunrise till 3, with an hour's rest at noon. There 
was no laliour on Sunday, when oil and soap-nut were served out to each 
man for ablution. 

During the famine years the jails were overcrowded. In Mysore it 
was found, on this account, necessary to form a liranch jail at 
Kukarhalli, and the convicts were employed on the construction of the 
reservoir for the waterworks. This is the (^amp Jail below referred to. 
It was given up at the end of 1880. I'he other jails were so far 
emj)tied after the fitmine that all danger of overcrowding was removed. 
The mark system was introduced in 1879, by which convicts of good 
conduct could earn a|jpoinlmenls as warders and work-overseers, with 
.some remission of sentence and small gratuities. 

At the close of 1S80 there were 8 jails, with one camp jail, and 81 
lock-ups, (jontaining altogether 2,899 prisoners (2,783 male and 116 
female), distributed in tlie following manner: 



Convicts. 1 

Under Trial. 

Civil. 

i Total. 

Cvnlral Jail 

i 1,044 I 

4 

I 

; 1,049 

Dislrirl Jails 

i 1 , 7*1 

: 60 

iS 

! 1.7S9 

Tiiliuj Lock-ups 

! .7 i 

1 40 

4 

61 


The total cost of thy jails for that year was nearly 2 lakhs, the 
average annual charge per head l)eing Rs. So 4- 3. 

All the prison labour is intramural, consisting of manufactures, 
gardening, and public works. The convict labour at Kukarhalli >vas 
valued at Rs. 23,717 in 1879 and Rs. 22,642 in 18S0. The total profit 
on the emplcij ment of the remaining convicts in jails was about half as 
much. The value of manufactures in the Central Jail for 1880 .showed 
a profit of Rs. 13*34 per head of effectives. Education has for some 
years been introduced with good effect. In 1880 there was a daily 
average of 921 prisoners under instruction. Of the 1,281 prisoners 
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released during the year who had been under instrurlion in the jail, 
1,007 were unable to read and write when they entered, hut when they 
left, the number so unable was only 587. 

Police. —The necessity for an improved organi/alit)n of the l*oIier 
long attracted attention. 'Fhc prevailing system was simply the 
Kandachar improved upon by better su})er\ I'he first step 

towards reform was llie introdiirti«>n. in 1 So(>, of tlu* Tolirf Act \' 
of iS6i into the bangalore District, and tlie appointment <»f an ofifi(M.'r 
of the Madras I’oluv to the (’harge of the Distri<t. h \v:w at that 
time contemplated to introdiu'e tht* Madras system ilnonghout the 
Province, but the new system, although faNourably reporteil on after 
the lapse of a year, was found to entail a considerable inerease of 
expenditure. It moreover possessed the radii'al defec t of overlooking 
ia great measure the existence of the X’illage J\>liee, a class which, if 
properly organized and remunerated, was cn|)abk‘ of performing useful 
sr’ vic- 'o the State. 

I'lie I iovermnent therefore resolved, in lieu of adopting the Madras 
system of organization, to begin the task of rec'onstruelion by re¬ 
modelling the village police, whose decayed condition called in the first 
instance for remedy. 'Fhe patels and talaris had not sufficient 
remuneration ; in some cases inams granted for the maintenance of 
village police had been alienated or diverted from tliat object : thus the 
village system had not been suffK'iently eared for, and the superior 
advantages which the village officers jios.sessed, with their local know¬ 
ledge, over the regular police, in detecting or giving iiiformation 
regarding dacoits, etc., were not utilized. It was therefore considered 
necessary that the village institutions .should be duly recognized in any 
comprehensive police system for the whole Province, with the view of 
securing economy and efficiency, c.sj)ecially as the number ()f [lersons 
registered as holding service lands from (Jovernment amounted at the 
time to 14,000. 

Accordingly, the following principles were laid down as the b.asis of 
the scheme propo.sed for the whole JVovince :v 

ist. The Village Police should be re*otorccl to a condition of reasonable 
vigour and efficiency. Their duties should he carried on under the guidance 
of a few simple rules. Their remuneration should be at once provided for 
throughout the Province by rent-free assignments from unassessed lands, 
all questions connected therewith being left to be settled by'the Revenue 
Survey Department in their due course of operations ; an essential feature 
in this measure being the concession of magisterial powers in petty cases 
to competent heads of villages. 

2nd. The Kandachar police should be superseded by a constabulary 
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similar to that already introduced into Bangalore, but having the village 
police for its basis. The functions of the latter should be to act as 
auxiliaries to the former; and on it (working as it ought under the village 
headmen) should dev^olve the responsibility as well of reporting a crime as 
ofjdiscovcring the criminal. No additional expenditure should be incurred, 
as the regular force need not, under the circumstances, be numerous, but 
the members should be well paid, and specially selected with the view of 
litting them to assist the \ illagc Police in detection. The relations of the 
village police with the regular police should be clearly defined, so as to 
utilize the former ft) the fullest extent ; and so adjusted, that, while the due 
pcrforinanrc of their duties is secured, unnecess.try interference on the part 
ol the regular police in ordinary village affairs is eschewed. 

3rd. 'I’he regular police need not be armed and drilled, as the local Barr 
Force (which is otherwise useful in guarding l)istrict and local treasuries, 
and thus largely relieves the ])olice of some of its work; would well suffice 
for repressive purposes. 

Rules drawn up in aei'ordance with the foregoing principles were 
sanctioned at the end of 1872. During the following year the system 
was introduced throughout tin- Chitaklroog Distrii t, the only one 
completely surveyed and settled. But it was soon found that the re¬ 
constitution of the Village I’olice, which had but a nominal existence, 
would require time, as the men available for employment in the new’ 
constabulary being necessarily taken from those belonging to the old 
Kandachar force, recjuired training for their new duties, and the village 
patels being generally illiterate w’cre incapable of performing in a trust¬ 
worthy mr^iner the functions prescribed for them. 

An ^7//////t’/'/'/y/measure was therefore introduced, in 1S74, for the 
imjirovement of the existing force in the other Districts by the discharge 
of incomiietent men and the introduction of an improved class on 
better pay, accompanied by a numerical reduction of the force. 
Provision was made for instructing all grades in ])olice duties, and 
requiring the officers to pass an examination. By these special rules 
the District Police w’as governed, while the Police l-'orce of the T'ow’n 
and C'antonment of Baijgalore was administered under Act V of 1861. 

T'he Police Department w’as controlled by a Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, acting under tfie Judicial Commissioner, who w’as 
the Inspector-General. In the Districts, the Deputy Commissioner 
was ojficio Head of the Police, and w’as aided by one of the Assistant 
Commissioni^rs, wffio w’as designated the Police-Assistant. This officer, 
while primarily responsible to the Deputy Commissioner for the dis¬ 
cipline and general working of the Police, was available for other general 
duties (excepting magisterial duties in connection with police cases), 
whenever such could be performed without prejudice to his own ditties. 
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Every effort was used to make the service popular. Station-houses 
were built wherever shelter was not available, and huts constructed 
where accommodation was not easily procurable. Batta was also given 
at hilly and ghat stations, and suitable clothing issued to the men of 
the Force. " 

The ordinary weapon of the Rural Police was a stout bamboo cudgel, 
about IJ- inch thick and 40 inches long, fitted with l;rass ferules at the 
ends, on one end of which the name of the peon and his number were 
engraved. A few fusils with sword bayonets were issued, but the want 
of training to the use of firearms on the part of the men, and the 
inadequate accommodation for their careful storage, proved obstacles to 
the Force being more generally supplied with these weapons : but 
arrangements were made to issue them to men stationed in isolated 
localities where they were specially needed. 

In :^ugust 1879, the Chief Commissioner assumed direct control of 
the Police through his Secretary in the Ceneral Department, while the 
Military Assistant supervised the discipline, clothing and equipment of 
the Force. In December 1880, a further organization was introduced, 
rendered necessary by the changes made in the Mysore Commi.ssion 
and the abolition of Police Assistant Commissionerships. 'I'he general 
management of the Police duties of the I )istrict was placed directly in 
the hands of the Deputy Commissioner, with liberty to employ a 
Cicneral Assistant Commissioner on any particular duty. Amildars were 
put in executive charge of the Police of their taluqs and the Inspectors 
were made their assistants in the Police branch. 'I’he rumber of 
officers was considerably reduced, being regulated by the number of 
taluqs and stations. At the .same time the number of constables was 
increased in some instances, and the I’olice Force maintained by the 
Seringapatam and Ganjam municipalities was absorbed into the District 
Force. 

With regard to di.stribution, 365 officers and 3,454 men were 
employed on patrol beat and other duties, and 51 officers and 318 men 
in guarding lock-ups, treasurie.s, and on escort duty, while 596 were on 
duty in towns. The total .sanctioned strength, including those 
maintained by Municipalities, was 510 officers and 4,061 men, or a 
total of 4,571. The cost of the Force was Rs. 5,99,976, of which 
Rs. 5,24,942 was payable from State revenues and the remaining 
75,034 from other .sources. 

Nothing much was done in regard to resuscitating the Village Police, 
but its status was improving, and great care was exercised in selecting 
influential and intelligent men for J^atclships. Since the Amildirs 
had been invested with Police functions more interest was taken in 
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the working of the Village Police. In the famine many villages were 
defended by these with great courage against the attacks of dacoits, 
and the criminals pursued and apprehended. 

OS the officers, 28 were Christians, 171 Muhammadans, 287 Hindus 
at^ others. Of the men, 30 were (Christians, 1,495 Muhammadans, 
2,701 Hindus and others. 

In 1880 there were 6,88 r emses of cognizable crime in which the 
Police were engaged, and convictions were obtained in 84*62 per cent. 
The Po^ce arrested 7,015 persons, of whom 65*91 per cent, were 
convicted. In non cognizable crime, the Poiice arrested 692 persons, 
of whom 472 were convicted. 


rCHUC WORKS 

Under the previous Native (iovernments there was no Engineering 
staff as we now understand it, and the Administration which succeeded 
in 1831 made no immediate change in this respect. 'Phe Super¬ 
intendents of 1 )ivisions and the Amildars of Taluqs carried out all 
descriptions of work thnjugh Native Mestris and Mutsaddis attached 
to the talutjs, and the maintenance of tanks and channels was always 
regarded as specially ajipcrtaining to Revenue officials. But the 
want of professional assistance in the matter of roads and bridges 
early pressed itself on the Administration, and the post of a 
Superintendent of Mara mat was created in 1834. I'he attention of 
this officer was almost exclusively devoted to designing and executing 
original works. 

In July 1854, the (!ourt of Directors, in consideration of the pro¬ 
sperous condition of the finances of Mysore, desired that opportunity 
should be taken to execute “ such works of unusual magnitude and 
importance as might afipear calculated to promote in the largest degree 
the development of the resources of the country.” Sir Mark Cubbon, 
in reply, proposed to construct the Mari Kanave reservoir, as the only 
large irrigation work coming within the scope of the Court’s require¬ 
ments; but as the Superintendents were “overwhelmed with the 
revenue and judicial busine.ss of fheir Divisions,” and as the Commis¬ 
sioner had “ daily and hourly forced on him the conviction of the utter 
breakdown of the attempt to maintain the roads by native agency 
without the^necessary minute supervision of European Officers,” he 
suggested that a Superintendent of Roads should be appointed, with a 
proper staff. After further corre.spondence, the Department of Public 
Works was constituted in June 1856, and consisted of a Chief Engineer 
and an Assistant Chief Engineer for the direction, and of five Executive 
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Engineers, four Assistant Engineers, and eleven Upper and nineteen 
Lower Subordinates for construction. 

I'he charge of the roads was completely handed over to the new 
Department. Not so, however, the tanks and channels, which were still 
left under the charge of Revenue officers. It was only by a speciesi of 
lapse that the Executive Engineers found themselves in charge of such 
special works as appeared necessary fr®m their own personal inspection, 
or as were brought to their notice by Revenue officers, 'fhe anomalies 
which thus sprung up were in a great measure put an end tcuin 1863, 
by a Committee which as.5igncd the charge of tanks definitely to the 
Revenue officers, with specific powers of sanction, reserving for the 
Department of Public Works such works as called for professional 
supervision. This arrangement gradually gave place to a better 
system of tank management, which had been shown to be necessitated 
by the tank-system peculiar to Mysore, involving as it does the solution 
of hydraulic questions of no ordinary difficulty, and demanding the 
services of a highly-trained professional department. 

After prolonged discussion, the Secretary of State for India approved 
of the formation of an Irrigation Department for carrying out the objects 
in view, l^y this arrangement, the Revenue officers remained as before 
charged with the up-keep of such tanks as were not immediately being 
dealt with by the Irrigation Deiiartment. These latter selected specific 
series for immediate work, and brought the tanks composing them up 
to standard, to be afterwards made over to cultivators for perpetual 
maintenance, wdth the exception of works like waste weirs, sluices, cS:c., 
which required departmental management, and for which provision was 
made partly by annual grants and partly from the irrigation cess of 
two annas per rupee of wet land assessment. I’he avowed objec t of 
this plan was that while the whole of the tanks in the country should be 
brought up to a standard of safety, and their future up-keep thrown 
upon the most interested parties the ryots—under stringent regula¬ 
tions, nothing but simple conservancy would of necessity be imposed on 
the succeeding Native Government, who \yould be thus enabled 
effectually to control the whole without the aid of a highly-trained 
engineering staff 

So also for the irrigation channels under the Kaveri, Hemavati, 
I^kshmantirtha and Shimsha rivers, a separate Channel Conservancy 
establishment was formed in 1864 under the supervi.sion of Revenue 
Officers; and the Public Works Department only carried out such 
original works as necessarily required their supervision. But in 1870 
the charge of the channels and the direction of the Conservancy estab* 
lishment were made over to the Superintending Engineer for Irrigation. 
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In 1873 the Public Works Department was separated into two distinct 
branches, one for Roads and Buildings, and the other for Irrigation. 

In the matter of labour, Mysore had always presented serious diffi- 
cultios, owing partly to the sparseness of the population (chiefly on the 
wqpt and south), and partly to the fact that the great bulk of the people 
were cultivators, whose presence on their own fields was generally 
called for at the very season when public works required to be pushed 
on with vigour. 'I'he attractions offered by the tea and coffee estates 
on the Nilgiris, in»Wainad, Coorg, Manjarabad and Nagar, the advent 
of the Railway, together with the great extensk^n of public works, both 
imperial and local, and the impetus given to private undertakings of 
all kinds, combined to raise the ])rice of labour very high. As nearly 
as could be ascertained from an analysis of the rates for labour at each 
decade during the jirevious 40 years, it would appear that the price of 
unskilled labour had doubled since 1850, and that of skilled labour 
risen threefold. 

At all times the labour needed fl)r the repairs of tanks and channels 
had jiresented special difficulties, and under native rule was no doubt 
met by expedients not now available. In addition to the forced labour 
then resorted to, there was in many instances a tank establishment 
{ken hamks) who, in return for certain lands held rent-free, were 
required to maintain buffaloes for bringing earth to the tank embank¬ 
ments. Whatever remained of this old institution was being put an end 
to, by the members being released from scrvii'c and allowed to retain 
their inam ^ands on payment of a small quit-rent. 

"I'here were also bodies of men called Kamatis, who, in return for 
certain privilege.s, were liable to be called on for effecting repairs within 
their respective taluqs ; as also a corps called Khaliliats, who were 
organized for general service in all parts of the J'rovince on road or 
irrigation works as might be required. I'he origin of this corps, which, 
among other privileges, enjoyed freedom from house-tax, was, however, 
of comparatively recent date. 'I'liey were originally palanquin bearers, 
maintained by the State yn the main road from Talmanair to Mysore 
via Bangalore, their .services to travellers being, it is understood, 
rendered gratis. W’ith the increa.s? of travellers, and the introduction 
of other means of locomotion than palanquins, the specific employment 
for this corps ceased, and the men were as a body turned over to the 
Maramat in ^841, and afterwards to the new Department of Public 
Works. In i860 the Kdmatis and Khalihats were fused into a single 
corps of 10 companies, 100 strong each, with an establishment of 
Jamedars, Dafedars, Mutsaddis, c\:c. 'J'he annual cost of this corps 
amounted to Rs. 67,000. In this form, the corps, though rather 
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reduced in numbers, was usefully employed on works to the west 
and north-west of the Province, where it was almost impossible to raise 
indigenous labour. 

Cooly companies had at times been raised for specific purposes and 
short periods ; but they had been found more troublesome than useful, 
and the work turned out by them expensive. Moplas and other coast 
men were frequently found ready to undertake the construction of 
rough stone revetments on the ghat roads; but in all other parts of the 
country indigenous labour had to be relied on. i 

Since 1862 the s)^stcm.lOf executing work by contract had been more 
largely resorted to than before. The practice of making advances, 
which had led to most unsatisfactory results, was done away with, and 
contractors were encouraged by payments made at short intervals on 
past and apjiroved work. While it must be conceded that in many 
cases bad work ma}’ have been passed and paid for, there is no doubt 
that advantageous results were nevertheless attained. 'Phe system 
enabU^d the Department to extend its ojKTations more than would 
otherwise have been possible with its restricted establishment. 

d'herc are no means of ascertaining the sums exi)ended on Public 
Works before the present century, "riicre is, however, no doubt that 
considerable local expenditure was incurred in the t'onstruction of 
temples, palaces, and works for religious pur[)oses, or for the shelter or 
convenience of travellers. Moreover, in the days of the old Palegars, 
much of the means and labour of the })eople were devoted to the 
construction of those hill fortres.ses ('ailed droogs, which are scattered 
all over the Province, and form one of its distinguishing features. 

Narrow and tortuous village tracks, passing through dense forests, 
and over the mountains of the Western (xhat.s, served the purpose of 
roads. Over these, pack bull(x:k.s, bearing the little that had to be 
carried from one place to another in those days, pushed their way with 
considerable difficulty towards the ccxist. The only wheeled vehicles 
used in the plains were either the small waddar cart, or the great hallu 
bandi of the Malnad, both alike suited only to the small local require¬ 
ments of the ryot, bringing in his supply of firewood or carting manure 
to his fields. 

There are a few bridges of singular construction which belong to this 
period, such as those over the two arms of the Kaveri river as divided 
by the island of Sivasamudra,* and those over the minor branches of 

* Supix)secl to have l)een built 700 years ago, and re|>aired in 1830 by Kamaswami 
Modaliar, who received for his work the title of L</ko|)akarartham Karta, or ” per¬ 
former for the public good,'* from the British (iovernment, and jagirs worth 
Rs. I7,000i)er annum in British and Mysore Territories. 
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the Kaveri at Seringapatam,^ the bridge over the Kabbani river at 
Nanjangud,^ that at Betmangala on the old Kolar road, and five other 
small works of the same class within the fortifications of the ancient city 
of Nagar or Bcdnur. But these, though doubtless of local value, 
fgrmed no portion of a system of provincial communications. 

The only w^orks of this period which can be classed as having any 
extensive public utility are the tanks (which stud the whole surface of 
the maidan taluqs), and river channels, in the construction of which, 
through^ many hundreds and possibly even thousands of years, an 
incredible amount of j)aticnt industry has boon devoted. 

At what particular period the tank system attained its full develop¬ 
ment it is now (juite impossible to say; but judging from the necessary 
conditions of its growth, the progress could not fail to have been 
extremely slow, and most probably it expanded with the natural 
increase of population. It may be (‘onjectured that the first civilized 
inhabitants, taking possession of the higher grounds, constructed the small 
tanks or kaiks on the minor rivulets, and then step by step followed 
these down to the larger streams, arresting and impounding the water 
at every convenient site by throwing earthen bunds across the valley. 

As, according to the plan followed, it was possible to advance only 
steadily downwards from the watersheds of the various streams to their 
extremities, it may !)e conceived how vast a time would be expended 
in creating a single series as w'c now find of several hundred, and in 
some cases over a thousand reservoirs, linked together in this fashion, 
and formigg such continued chains of works that not a single drop of 
water falling on the catchment is lost in seasons of drought, and but 
little in ordinary seasons. To such an extent, moreover, was this 
system carried, that in many parts of the Province it would now be 
f]uite impossible to construct a new tank without interfering pre¬ 
judicially with the rights of other older works on the same line of 
drainage. This vast series of works, individually varying in size 
according to local circumstances (from the great Sulekere tank in the 
Nagar Division, extending over 14 square miles, down to small kattes 
or village reservoirs), grew into existence necessarily without reference 
to scientific principles, and was pitrely experimental. 

As belonging to the same period, the channels drawn by means of 
anicuts from the Kaveri, Hemavati, I^kshmantirtha, and other streams*, 
must here b^ noticed. The designs of these works are attributed to 
Rdjas of old, and even to certain beneficent deities, and precise dates 
are assigned for the construction of several of them. But whatever the 

* Supposed to have Ijecn erected in 1656. 

* Supposed to have been constructed in 1727. 
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facts, it is at least clear that they are extremely ancient, and that 
however defective as tested by our modern ideas in these matters, their 
original construction exhibits a boldness and an appreciation of the 
conditions of structure, which, under the circumstances of the times, 
excite the greatest admiration. In addition to the anicuts now ^ in 
use, the remains of probably more than three times as many others are 
still visible when the rivers are low. From some of these the original 
excavations made for the old channels are still apparent, while from 
others channels do not appear to have been excavated. It is therefore 
clear that the success tlia^ resulted from the construction of the works 
that are still in use was not obtained without a very large proportion 
of failures, and the perseverance displayed by the constructors in spite 
of these failures is none the less remarkable, and shows the high value 
placed in former ages on irrigation works. 

During the regency of Divan Purnai3’a, 77J lakhs were expended on 
public works, of which 31 i were devoted to irrigation works, but only 
67,000 to roads, and this not till he had been five years in power. I'he 
former sum was to a great extent absorbed in the repair of old tanks 
and channels, the majority of which had fallen into a ruinous condition 
during the reigns of Haidar and Tipu. A further expenditure of 
17^ lakhs was incurred on the project of a canal, now known as 
Purnaiya’s Nala, whose object was to bring the holy waters of the 
Kaveri into Mysore and also Nanjangud, but which entirely failed in 
its intention. The other items of expenditure were :—Near 15 lakhs 
on construction and repair of forts, those of Bangalore and Channa- 
patna being the princijial works ; 5J lakhs on the Wellesley Bridge 
over the Kaveri at Scringapatam; above 3^ lakhs on travellers' 
bungalows, &c. \ near 2 lakhs on maths, chatrams and other religious 
buildings; i| lakh on taluq cutcherries and other civil buildings; 
1 1 lakh on Webbe’s monument near the French Rocks. 

For the period of the Maharaja's direct government, information can 
be gathered only from the condition in which public works were found 
at the time of the British assumption, h’rom Colonel Green's report, it 
appears that there existed in 1831 only three roads in any way entitled 
to the appellation— viz , the road from Naikneri to Mysore vid Banga¬ 
lore ; the road from Seringapatam to Sira and Bellary; and the road 
from Bangalore to Harihar; and all of these were very indifferent, 
having portions running through swamps, the passage of which would 
detain the baggage of a regiment an entire day ; other places bore the 
appearance of watercourses with beds of river sand, the soil having 
been washed away far below the level of the surrounding country. 
The better order in which some few portions were preserved was in a 
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great measure neutralized by the almost total absence of bridges, which 
in a country like Mysore, situated between the two monsoons, was a 
most serious inconvenience, and throughout the year kept the progress 
of tile merchant, or the traveller, perpetually liable to interruption. It 
wgs no uncommon thing for a regiment, or even the tappal runners, to 
be detained for several days at a nullah not t 6 miles from Bangalore, 
and there were several other such impediments in different places on 
the three roads, where lives were annually lost to a considerable 
extent. • • 

There was not, at the time of the assumption of the country in 1831, 
a single pass through the Western Ghats practical)le for cattle with 
loads. At the Agumbi Pass, in the Nagar country, which was the 
most frequented, it was usual to carry everything of value on coolies, 
the hire for which was ?. a rupee per bullock load. Thus, when the 
bales exceeded the number of porters, who were a peculiar caste of 
men of a limited number, or when the latter were away at festivals, it 
was not an extraordinary thing for a merchant to be detained at the 
ghat ten days or a fortnight, before his turn came or there were means 
available by which his goods might pass the ghat The approach to 
the head of the pass was marked by lame cattle, bleeding and bruised, 
with horns broken off in scrambling about the stones on the pass, 
while the atmosphere was tainted with the effluvia of the carcases 
of bullocks which, taxed beyond their strength, had perished by the 
way. 

As regards irrigation works, in some cases where the Raja’s Govern¬ 
ment had attempted to arrest the decay accruing to a tank, the 
measures adopted had an opposite effect to that which was intended ; 
the remedy was worse than the di.sease, in reality accelerating the failure 
of the bund it was desired to preser\’e. This arose from the intentional 
mismanagement of the parties employed to carry the earth repairs into 
effect, whose object, if paid for their labour, was to secure, by the 
breaching of the bund they had been engaged to strengthen, another 
and more advantageous, contract the following year \ or when, as 
appears to have been the more usual mode of executing Sarkar work, 
they were not paid at all, to get th?ough their forced labour as easily as 
they could. 

From 1831-1856 the sum of 30] lakhs was spent on irrigation 
works, 284 laths on roads, and 6 lakhs on buildings. As regards the 
first, individual works were much improved, and many almo.st wholly 
reconstructed from the ruinous condition into which the Maharija’s 
Government had allowed them to drift; yet little advance was made 
on the native method of maintenance, because the interdependence 

3 B 2 
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of the tanks, and the necessity for dealing with them in series, was 
not sufficiently recognized and acted upon. So also with river 
channels, although some improvements were introduced, such as the 
construction of brick facings to some of the anicuts when under 
repair, yet most of the radical defects in these works were l^ft 
without remedy. 

With regard to roads and bridges the case however was different. 
The roads constructed at this period not only connected all head¬ 
quarter stations with Bangalore, but some of them we'.-e great ^through 
lines, extending on all sides to the frontiers of the Province. Altogether 
1,597 miles of road, with 309 bridges, and 1,998 drains were constructed 
in the Province after the transfer of Government and before a regular 
Department of Public \Vorks was organized. 

Among the miscellaneous works executed was the commencement in 
1853, and in great part comj)letion, of flying and permanent electric 
telegraph lines,— one from Attibeic near Oossoor to Rampur on the 
Bellary frontier, being a length of 191 miles ; the other from Bangalore 
to Kankan halh on the Nilgiri road, length 143 miles—at a cost of 
Rs. 1,03,639 for the lines, and Rs. 8,253 ^^r offices at Bangalore and 
Mysore. 

Since the formation of the Department l*ublic Works in 1856, the 
expenditure for 20 years under the several heads, exclusive of establish¬ 
ment, may be thus stated :— 


Class of Work. 

■ Original Works. ' 

Repairs. 

'I'otal. 

Military ... . 

1.77,233 

37.563 

2,14,796 

Civil Buildings ... . 

25,96,501 

3.23.450 

29.19,051 

Agricultural and Irrigation 

iJ^. 73.975 

34,06,202 

52,.So,177 

Communications. 

45.^3.65^ 

51,11,255 i 

j 

1 96,74,913 

Miscellaneous Public Improve¬ 


ments . . 

7,48,723 , 

70,712 

' 8.19.434 

Total Rs.... 

99,60,089 

89,49,182 

1,89,09,271 


Under military^ the chief expenditure was due to the construction in 
1865-6 of a new Cantonment fora Native Infantry Regiment at Mysore, 
which, however, had subsequently to be abandoned owing to the 
unhealthiness of the situation. 

Of civil buildings the largest works were the Public Offices at 
Bangalore, built between 1864 and 1868, at a cost of Rs. 4,27,980 
including site; with the Central Jail and the Bowring Civil Hospital, 
built in 1867, at a cost for the former of Rs. 46,047 and for the latter 
of Rs. 2,16,454. More recently, at Bangalore, the Rdja’s Castle,. 
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Government House, the Division Cutcherry, and the Central College 
-(late High School) are prominent buildings which were in great measure 
(especially the first) rebuilt according to ornamental designs, costing 
altogether about 2J- lakhs. With these may be mentioned the Museum, 
th% Post Office, and the Government Press, costing together nearly 
I lakh. Cutcherrics at head-quarters of I )istricts for Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners, at Sub-division head-quarters for Assistant Commissioners, 
Courts for Judicial Assistants, Taluq cutcherrics. District Jails (that at 
Shimoga* costing over i lakh), School-houses, Civil Hospitals and 
Dispensaries, offices for Executive Engineers at District head-quarters, 
—were various classes of structure which provided throughout the 
country suitable accommodation for the several branches of public 
business involved. 

In the category of civil buildings falls also work done to public 
monuments and religious buildings. The chief work here was the repair 
and re-j)ainting of 'J'ipu’s Summer Palace, known as the Dariya Daulat, 
at Seringapatam, under orders issued by the Marquis of Dalhousic in 
November 1855. 'I'he work, which was almost entirely of an artistic 
•character—r'/r;., repainting the [)icture of Haillie's defeat, renewal of the 
interior enrichments, «\:c., was well completed in a little over three years 
at an outlay of Rs. 37,000. Under the same authority Rs. 2,000 were 
expended in 1859 in replacing the inlaid doors and executing other work 
to the tombs of Haidar and Tipu at Seringapatam. Rs. 5,491 were 
spent in restoring the roof and otherwise preserving the celebrated 
temple of fialebid. 

Of works of irrigations included under the head Agricultural, the 
following are some of the princijial that were executed :— 

Cost Rs. 


Kcbuiiaing tlio Srir.'imdoviir aniciit on the ITemavati, and iin]iroviiig 
channel below ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Rebuilding the Maddur anicul tui the Shiin.>lia, and improving channel 

below . 

Rebuilding the Marchalli anicut on the Lakshmaniirtha, and improving 
channel below ... •.. 

Arjiieduct over the LoUapavani on the Chikvlevarayi-s.'igar channel 

Rebuilding the Uakshmanpura anicul on ?hc Nugu. 

Do. llalhalli anicul on the Gundal . 


2,78,504 

85,365 

29,339 

22,265 

12,878 

10,424 


A very important principle was introduced in these works—7'/s., the 
substitution 5f solid watertight anicuts for that under the old native 
construction, which consisted entirely of packed stone, without the 
requisite coherence, and carried with it the elements of destruction, 
while it allowed nearly all summer water to escape through unutilized. 
The application of sound methods of construction to these works, and 
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to the regulation of channels below them, as also the distribution of 
water for irrigation, may be said to have created quite a new era in 
the channel system of Mysore. 

In 1872-3, a grant of loS lakhs, inclusive of establishment^ was 
assigned for expenditure on irrigation in the next 12 years, namely, ^2 
lakhs for tanks and 36 for channels. 

Under communications the expenditure was laid out cither in the 
construction of new roads or in rectifying and improving old ones, as 
well as in the construction of large bridges. In 1^75-6 tHbre were 
1,552 miles of road maintained by the l)e])artment at an expenditure of 
about 3 lakhs, and at the rate on the average of Rs. 193 per mile, 
including the travellers' bungalows and inspection lodges. 1'he two 
new ghats— viz,^ the Jlund and Ilaidarghar, were most important 
additions to the provincial communications, and crompleted six outlets 
for cjit traffic between Mysore and the western coast. The last was 
laid out at easier gradients than any other, and [>romises to be ()f 
special importance, as it stands in direct connection with a well-studied 
network of roads designed to open out the whole of the Nagar Malnad. 
This tract of country, so rich and fertile in its siqiari gardens, was 
most difficult of access, and presented a serious barrier to all 
communications with the coast. Opened by these lines, the whole 
Province to its remotest corner is in communication with llie western 
coast. 

The construction of numerous bridges also devolved on the 1 )epart- 
ment Public AVorks, in connection with both the old arid the new 
lines. These arc so numerous that only the very largest need here be 
noticed, from among those which have been constructed since 1856. 
Subjoined are particulars concerning four such works :— 


Name of Wo*. 1 

j 

1 On what Road. 

i 

Ilarihiir bridge Tiingahh.'idra. 

B.'ingalorc to 

1 )harwar . 

Saklespur dd. Ilcftiavati ' ... 

• ■ i 

; Bangalore to 
; Mangalore 

! 

Shimoga do. Tunga 

1 

1 

Bangalore to 
llonnore . 

Benkipur do. Bhadra ...1 

‘ 1 

Do. 


■ of <Nwniber ami Di- Daleof| 

Maierwlsof. com- ! 

.Spans. pletion 


Brick 

Do. 


14 elliptical, 
siwns, 60' ’ 
each ...'186S 

4 sjiiins, hit- 
; ticc girders, 
i i2o'each,on 
i cylinders...; 1870 
16 arches 
50 feet s{)an | 
each ...>1859 

13 arches ofj 
50 feet spoil { 
each ...ii86o 


Cost Kn. 

3,48,096 

1,94,620 
t,07,538 


___ __ 

Under miscellaneous public improvefnen/Sf the works have as a rule 
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ceased since the introduction of municipal institutions, and are confined 
to exceptional ca§es in which the assistance of (Government is given in 
the shape of a grant-in-aid. All the large towns have benefited more 
or less, but IGangalore above others, as being the seat of Government 
atfd the most important town in the Province. Nearly 2i lakhs were 
spent on the central channel of the C^antonment Bazar, and in 
the construction of a self-regulating main sewer which runs alongside 
and transfers all sewage to a considerable distance from the town. 
'Fhe lafgcst works undertaken were the Water Supply projects 
for Bangalore and Mysore, the estimates ^>eing about 5 lakhs for 
each. 

'Pile increasing revenue derived from District Local Funds enabled 
the transfer to that head of the maintenance of subordinate lines of 
road, besides jiroviding the means of extending crossroads. Including 
the transferred lines of road, there were, at the end of 1875-6, an 
‘'^8gr<-^‘ite of 2,243 miles for which maintenance allowances were 
provided out of I )istrict Funds. During the first few years, while there 
existed inadequate means for laying out roads of this class, framing the 
estimates and sul)se(iuently executing the work, the results were in 
many res[)ects unsatisfactory ; but arrangements were made for entrust¬ 
ing the designs and setting out of the work to Executive officers, 
while the work was carried into execution by local agency, under the 
Revenue othcers. The l^iblic Works Department, moreover, construct 
all bridges over 20 feet span on District l und roads. 

In itSjf!, in order to meet the necessity of increased supervision 
C()nse«]uent on a largely increased grant, a re-organization of the estab¬ 
lishment and a partial re-distribution of the Divisional charges were 
sanctioned. But the great famine w’hich ensued up.set every forecast. 
AH ordinary budget rules for sanctions and appropriations had to be set 
aside under the severe pressure. Sanctioned works had to be abandoned 
altogether, or postponed till better times ; unsanctioned works had to be 
taken in hand without much regard to their ultimate usefulness, and 
the whole energies of the Department and all means available were 
concentrated to find suitable ai)^, as far as possible, remunerative 
employment for the starving population. I'he principal new works 
thus put in hand were the embankments and cuttings of the Mysore 
Railway, Agrahara tank, Halsur tank road, and road from Railway 
Station to Native Infantry Hospital. Works previously sanctioned and 
already commenced were the Bangalore and Mysore Water Supply 
projects, with extensive collection of materials for, and repairs to roads 
in Bangalore, Tumkur and Chitaldroog Districts. A number of 
engineers from other provinces were deputed to Mysore temporarily for 
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supervision, and thus much useful, though costly work, was carried out 
by the famine coolies. 

In 1S79 the system was given uji by which only ImjKrrial works, or 
those paid for from State revenuo, were executeti by the f'fiblie 
Works Department, while all uorks ])ai(i lor Ironi Distrh t and laxui 
funds were carried out by the 1 deputy i ommi>-sioners, under whom in 
two Districts were J.ocal J'und Engitieerx lor the first time all works, 
of whatever nature, thcnccfurwanl (IcvuImlI on the I^uIjIu: Works 
J-)epartment, the estal)lishment charges being rateably disiribufl^tl o\‘er 
tlie several different funds.* 

d'he total grams for Public Works in 187S-9 was ^5*7^ lakhs, and 
in the two following Nears 17*08 and 17*10 lakhs resi>eclively, but 
the latter liguies included Local as well a^ State funds. 

—Though not eonnected with the Mysore Department of 
Pubbe Works, the IJangalore l>ranch Railway, oiiened on the isl August 
1864, claims to be here mentioned as a must important means of 
communication, which had a great effect in stimulating traffic and 
awakening enterprise. The line is 84i miles long, of which 53 are 
within the limits of Mysore, it joins the Madras main south-west line 
at Jalarpet. 

A survey for an extension of the line to Tumkilr, a distance of 43 
miles, Nvas made in 1S63-4. It was calculated that only 2 large 
bridges would be re(iiiired for this portion, that the worst gradient 
xvould be i in 80, and ihe entire cost fur a first-class railroad, including 
stations, permanent way and rolling slock, would be Rs, 70,000 a mile. 
The question continued to be discussed till 1867. Put a preliminary 
point for determinati(jn was, whether the line should be extended from 
liangalorc so as to form a junction with the north-west line from 
Madras to Pombay, or should be confined to a railway system within 
the limits of the Province. 'Hie former would be the most costly, as 
involving the retention of tlie existing gauge. The project w'hich most 
commended itself at the time, was the jirolongation of the line to the 
central trade emporium of 'J'iplur, 80 miles west-north-west of 
Bangalore. For this trunk line, on^ the standard gauge, the cost, it 
was estimated, would be about 40 lakhs of rupees. From Tiptur it 
w’as proposed to construct a series of narrow gauge lines, reaching to 
various points from the Wynad frontier in the south-west to the Canara 
and Dharw'ar frontier in the north-west, and embracing* the whole 
province in a network comprising nearly 500 miles of railway, the 
outlay on which was estimated at 26 lakhs of rupees. 

In 1870“!, after careful deliberation, a system of light railways, to 
connect Bangalore, I'limkilr, 'Fiplur, Hassan and Mysore, was 
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•determined on as the most suitable to meet the requirements of the 
country. In accordance with this scheme, the project of the metre 
gauge Slate Railway, from bangalore to Mysore direct, as one link of 
the trhain, was at (jnce proceeded with, but the following year 
p6sti>oned. 'I'he preliminary survey and arrangements had, however, 
all l)een completed, and much of the /naterial collected along the 
course of the line. 

In I S77™S ilic earthwork between bangalore and Channapatna was 
coinineifced as aVlief work. 'J’he first section of three miles, between 
the bangalore C'anionment and Tetta, was for the broad gauge. In 
June liie complete i)roject was sanctioned by the Oovernment 

of India, at an estimated cost of 38*82 lakhs, and a railway cslLiblish* 
iiieiit was organized to carry it out as an ordinary public work. In 
Octoiier j8So the IV'lta extension was, by agreement, transferred to 
the Madras Railway Company, who took it over up to formation level 
free of cost, to <umiilete and work it as a portion of their system. 
The section from bangalore to Channapatna, 35 miles, was opened to 
traffic on the 1st I'ebruary 1881, and by the date of the Rendition, 
the 25th March, a farther length of 23 miles was opened, as far as 
Mandya. In these two months 20,749 passengers travelled by the 
line and the total earnings were Rs. 13,219. 

PUBLIC JNSTRVCTION 

'J'he ac^iiisiiion of learning and the imparting of knowledge have 
always been held in the highest esteem by the Hindus, but 
instruction seems never to have been regarded as a duty of the State; 
it was left to the voluntary jirinciple. That it was not neglected there 
is abundance of evidence, and Nripatunga, writing in the ninth century, 
says expressly of the Rannada people that they knew how to teach 
wisdom to young children, and even >vords to the deaf. In the note to 
p. 575 :)buve, also, it w’ill be seen that a schoolmaster w'as sometimes 
provided among the members of the A'illage Twelve. Endowments 
were freely gi\en for teaching, and among the Jains, to whom belongs 
the credit of first using the vernacular languages for literary purposes, 
and who in their formula specially reverence the upadhyayas or 
teachers, the highest merit was attached to gifts for three objects— 
shelter, medicine and learning. Under the Hoysala kings we find the 
minister Perumala, in the thirteenth century, endowing a college, in 
which, besides professors to impart instruction in the Rig-veda, there 
were to be masters for teaching boys to read Nagara, Kannada, Tiguja 
and Ajya.' 


» Ep, Corn., Mysore I., T.N. 27. 
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The higher branches of learning were entirely in the hands of the 
clergy. In the fifth century we find a Kadamba travelling all the way 
to Kanchi in order to pursue his studies in advanced subjects {see 
p. 298). In the same manner, Akalanka, in the eighth century, went to 
the Bauddha college at Ponataga (near Trivatur in North Arcof). 
The I.ingayits followed the Jains in making provision for the 
instruction of youth, but with more of sectarian purpose; so also the 
Muhammadans, in the maktabs attached to mosques. 

Female education, in the modern sense of the word, was non¬ 
existent. But girls of learned families were not left wholly without 
instruction. Thus we find Nagavarma addressing the verses of his 
Chhandonil)udhi, or work on prosody, to his wife. An ancient 
inscription in the Kolar District records the death of the learned 
Savinemma, daughter of Nagarjunayya. 7 'hen we have the instance of 
Honnainma at the court of Mysore in the seventeenth century {sec p, 
501). But such cases were excejHional, like that of the celebrated 
Pandita Ramabai of the present day, who was taught Sanskrit by her 
father in the wilds of Gangamiila in the Kadur District. 

The instruction in indigenous schools did not aim at anything 
beyond the elements of reading, writing and arithmetic, and generally 
resulted in a marvellous cultivation of the memory. Reading was 
from manuscripts on palm leaf. 'Die first lessons in writing were on 
the sand, with the finger: after some progress had been made, 
blackened boards were used, written on with polstone. Arithmetic 
con.si.sted principally of the metnoriicr repetition in chorus, ‘led by the 
head boy, of endless tables of fractional and integral numbers, useful 
for mental calculation in ordinary petty business transaction.s. The 
three days before new and full moon are unlucky for study, and the 
schools are then closed:" also on numerous festival days. Discipline 
is maintained by a number of cruel and often grotesque punishments, 
which arc now being given up. But the cane remains, and is the 
symbol of the schoolmaster’s office. The masters are generally 
supported by small payments and perquisUics in kind, or by a 
contract for a certain period with some influential resident. It was 

* The thirteenth-day ceremony, before closing the school for the three days, will 
serve to illustrate the style of these schoeds. It consists of the Ixiys, after offering 
flowers and repeating verses in honour of the goddess of learning, prostrating them¬ 
selves before the piled-up school apimratus, surnuxinied by the inaster\s cane. This 
they do successively in the following manner : lu)lding the left ear Ixrtween the right 
thumb and forefinger, and the right ear Ixjtween the left thumb and forefinger, each 
boy stoops down and taps the floor with his elbows. Parched rice is then distrilnited, 
purchased out of the pice the lx)y.s have brought, and fruit with /Ju stj/dri are pre¬ 
sented to the master. 
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always the custom for the schoolmaster at the Maharnavami festival to 
perambulate the streets w’ith his pupils gaily dressed, who performed 
the stick dance and recited humorous verses or dialogues, in all of 
whiA they had been trained for some time before. In return for 
tllese entertainments the masters used to pocket considerable sums 
as presents from the parents and friends of the boys. But the practice 
is falling out of vogue. 

The course of education for advanced students begins with 
literatuA, comprising the study and committal to memory of certain 
standard poetical works. 'J'his is followetf by a course of science, 
either logic or grammar. Eventually philosophy and the vedas may 
be made the subject of study. The training of students in the 
monasteries is specially designed to prepare them for public dis¬ 
cussion of sectarian or philosophical doctrines. 

'I'hc formation of ICducational Departments in the different 
provinces of India had its origin in the celebrated de.spatch from the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, dated the 19th of 
July 1854. (Correspondence on the subject passed between the 
(Government of India and Mysore during and towards the close 
of the following year a scheme of education was drawn up by the 
Honourable Mr. Devereux, Judicial Commissioner, which received 
sanction on the 6th of February 11857. 

The previous steps taken by the Mysore Administration towards 
promoting education had l)een to supply funds to the Wesleyan 
Mission f( 9 r the establishment of schools at the principal District head¬ 
quarter stations and for the erection of premises. The oldest was a 
Canarese school at Tumkiir, established in 1842. One was opened at 
Shimoga in 1846. In 1851 was established the Native Educational 
Institution in Bangalore, for instruction in English, with a (Government 
grant of Rs. 800 a month; and English schools in 1852 at Tilmkiir 
and Hassan, and in 1854 at Shimoga, these three together receiving 
about Rs. 500 a month. Besides these, were two schools at Banga¬ 
lore of a special chara^iter, supported by (^lovernment, the Mutucheri 
School for children of pensioned European soldiers (now St. John’s 
District Schools), and the Tamil Hindu Female School. At Mysore 
the Maharaja maintained an English Free School. The entire 
Government expenditure on education in 1855 was about Rs. 16,500 a 
year. • 

“On the whole”—obsen'es Sir Mark Cubbon of this period—“ it must 
be admitted that the Administration of Mysore makes no particular 
show under the head of education. In an abstract point of view this is 
of course to be regretted, but subject nations are not kept in order and 
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good humour on abstract principles, and it has long been the opinion 
of some, and is rapidly becoming the opinion of many, that the 
efforts which have been made by (Government to extend the blessings 
of education, and by tests and examinations to secure the seiVices 
of enlightened men even in the lowest posts, are not calculatSd 
to be SC) fully appreciated as they ought by any class of the 
•community.”* 

The new scheme contemplated the establishment of 8o Vernacular 
schools, one in each taluq, of 4 AngloA^ernacular schools, one* in each 
Division, and eventually 'of a Central College. For the training of 
teachers, 2 Vernacular Normal Schools were provided, and rules framed 
for grants-in-aid to private institutions. For examination of the schools, 
there were to be 2 Inspectors, 4 Deputy Inspectors, and 20 Sub- 
Deputy Inspectors. An assignment of lakh per annum was made 
for the Department, of which 5 per cent, was allotted for grants-in-aid. 
In pursuance of these arrangements, a Director and an Inspector were 
first appnirted. In 1S5S, a High School affiliated to the Madras 
University was established at Ilangalore, the sum paid to the Native 
Education:!! Institution being withdrawn ; while the Tiimkur, Shimoga 
and Hassan Schools were taken over by Covernment, forming the 
basis of Divisional Schools, the Maharaja's School at Mysore occupying 
the place of a fourth. 

In the matter of establishing Vernacular schools, it was designed 
to leave the initiative in the first instanc e with the people. Scliools 
were to be established only in places from which applications^ for them 
were received, and an undertaking entered into that the prescribed fees 
would be paid. Should no such ai)plication be forthcoming, the Slate 
was to move in the matter, by setting up a few schools experimentally 
in those towns which appeared the most favourable for the purpose, in 
order that the public might be familiarized with the scheme. Should 
even this fail to draw sufficient attention to the subject of popular 
education, an official notice was to be published that no candidate 
would be eligible for any Government employment of which the salary 
w^as Rs. 6 a month or upwards, who qould not read and write his own 
vernacular. A powerful incentive, it was considered, would thus be 
provided for obliging the people to send their children to school. But 
although for tw^o years not a single school was applied for, matters 
never went to this length. During 1859-60 fifteen appliditions came 
in from different taluqs. The end aimed at in the system of Govern¬ 
ment education at the period referred to was expressed by Sir Mark 
Cubbon in the following weighty words ; “ While the higher and more 
* These views, it is just to add, l)ear date in the time of the Mutiny. 
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ornamental parts of education are by no means neglected, the greatest 
care is taken to store the pupiFs mind with the knowledge which will 
prove most advantageous to him in his passage through life, and above 
all which will tend to reconcile him to his condition, and teach him to 
a^t uprightly and speak the truth.” 

In 1861 a Normal School was established at Bangalore, with English 
and Canarcse branches, and in 1862 an Engineering School, for the 
purpose of training subordinates for the Department of Public Works. 
In 1863. the Edficational Department, which was at first under the 
Judicial Commissioner, became separate. In this year the first candi¬ 
date from Mysore matriculated from the High School: but it was not 
till 1865 that the University course of study was formally adopted. In 
1866 the growing number of schools made it necessary to appoint an 
Inspector, an office which had been vacant for five years, and this 
resulted in a proper graduation of the various schools, the introduction 
of presc'ribed courses of study (which in the higher class of schools 
were designed to lead to matriculation), and the institution of an 
examination for teachers' certificates in the Normal School, thereby 
considerably raising the character and standard of teaching throughout 
the country. 

Thus far, higher and sec'ondary education had principally received 
attention, when, in 1868, the Hobli School system, providing a com¬ 
prehensive scheme of [irimary education for the masses, was introduced, 
marking an t‘ra in the development of the Department. A general 
estimate sjjowed, that allowing for schools of all kinds, 200,000 boys 
alone of an age to attend school, not counting girls, were without 
ostensible means of instruction. For the numerous classes of traders, 
ryots and minor officials who lived out of the principal towns, all the 
instruction available was that imparted in the indigenous schools, 
scattered over the country in more or less abundance. The teachers 
were, with few cxceinions, illiterate, and possessed very slender claims, 
if any, for their office other than that acquired by hereditary succession 
to it. Ignorant as they, often were, however, and incompetent, they 
were regarded with respect by the people among whom they and their 
forefathers had lived ; and it was'certain that any popular scheme of 
education in which these men should have been set aside or supplanted 
would have encountered a fonnidable resistance which would have been 
fatal to its s^^ccess. On the other hand, by recognizing and making 
use of them, the sympathy of the people was enlisted in favour of the 
new project. 

The system proposed was to establish a school for boys and girls in 
each hdbli or taluq sub-division, the estimated number of hdblis being 
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645, with an average area of 41 square miles, and a population of 
6,040 persons. The masters were to be men selected from among the 
teachers of existing indigenous schools, and trained for their work in 
normal schools, of which one vras provided for each of the /;hree 
Divisions. While under training every man was to receive a ma^* 
tenance allowance of Rs. 5 a month, and on appointment to the charge 
of a school his salary was to be Rs. 7, with prospect of promotion. 
Care was taken to nominate the men as far as possible to the localities 
in which they were known and thus had influence. The schools were 
to be examined three times a year by Sub-Deputy Inspectors, of whom 
one was designated for each of the eight Districts, and Local 
Committees of influential residents in each hobli were further to exercise 
a general supervision. No fees were to be levied in the schools, but 
the education would be paid for by a ccss. The people, however, were 
expected to l.)uild or provide premises as an earnest of their desire for 
the schools. Night classes were to be formed for the benefit of those 
who were unable to attend school during the ordinary hours of 
labour, students in these classes paying a fee to defray the expense 
of lights. 

To meet tlui cost of the scheme, a cess of i per cent, was intended 
to be levied as the land settlement in each 1 )istrict was completed by 
the Survey De|)artment. But subsequently the Local Funds being con¬ 
stituted on the basis previously described, in 1872-3 the proportion of 
24 per cent, from the entire Local Fund cess was allotted for H6bli and 
Village schools. This admitted of the exjiansion of the schqme, which 
had all along enjoyed marked poimlarity and success, and an aggregate 
of 750 such schools was thus provided for, with an examining staff of 
15 Sub-Deputy Inspectors. 

In 1875 the upper department of the Bangalore High School was 
formed into a Central College, and in connection with it a School of 
Engineering and Natural Science was established on an entirely new 
footing, for the purpose of training selected Natives for both the 
officers’ and subordinate grades of the Public Works, Forest and 
Revenue Survey Departments. 

Meanwhile education by private bfidies had been encouraged by a 
liberal system of grants-in-aid, subject to (Government inspection. The 
number of private schools thus aided by the State continued greatly to 
multiply, and the character of their instruction, influe^jeed by the 
general elevation of that imparted in (Government institutions, was 
vastly improved. The Department in this manner succeeded in 
bringing within the scope of its operations and enlisting the sympathy 
of all the educational agencies at work in the country, whether 
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European or native, together with the co-operation of the learned 
classes. 

The following figures will serve to illustrate the growth and expense 
•of tl^e Department in two decades, and before and after the allotments 
niade from Local Funds :— 


Year. 


No. of I No. of . Charges to 
Schools. Pupils. ! Government. 

• ; 


Net cost to Govern- 
I Receipts from ment. 

: fees and other j__ 

j sources. 1 

I I Total. Per Pupil. 


Biforc the formation of the Edii,ational Department. 


I8SS-6 ... 


Gcn^crnment 

Schools. 

1S62-3 . 

1865-6 . 

1872-.^. 

1875-6 . 

Aided Schools. 

1862-3 . 

1865—6 ... 
1872-3 .. 

1875-6 . 


I 


1,108 . 16,580 


2,566 


R.s. ;Rs. A. V. 
16,580 ! 14 15 5 


ylfter the formation of the Edncational Department. 
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1 29,729 

49 

2,408 

49-188 

650 

19,497 

1.37.855 

730 

27,711 

1.84,533 

1 

14 

1.3S3 

I 

' 7.940 

33 

3*234 

1 25,561 

98 

6,900 

i 41.109 

114 

1 

8,598 

: 46.721 


3.517 

i 26.212 i 

26 

7 

7 

12.677 

; 36.511 i 

15 

2 

7 

1,10,785 

27,070 

I 

6 

2 

1.31.387 

i 53.156 1 

1 ! 

I 

H 

8 

i 6,268 

7.940 : 

5 

II 

10 

1 29,418 

25.561 ' 

7 

14 

5 

1 77.225 

41.109 : 

5 

5 

10 

' 78.769 

46.721 ' 

5 

6 

II 


In addiyon to the above there were reckoned to be at this latter 
date 1,350 private unaided .schools, with 17,882 pupils. 

A scheme for Indu.strial training for Europeans and Eurasians was 
introduced in connection with the Anglo-Indian Aid A.ssociation. A 
grant of Rs. 200 a month was made to it from the ist January 1876, 
on condition that 40 youths should be on the rolls, of whom at least 
two-thirds must be under definite engagement as apprentices. Under 
this scheme 22 boys were under training in an Industrial school at 
Bangalore, and 17 others apprenticed to local firms. The Apprentice 
Act was also introduced into Mysore in connection with the movement. 
Besides the above, 11 junior boys*and 21 girls were under subordinate 
training. The scheme, however, did not outlive the famine. 

The Educational Department was controlled by a Director of Public 
Instruction. ^ There were three principal circles of inspection, tw'o in 
charge of Inspectors, and the third in charge of a Deputy Inspector. 
Subordinate to these were 2 Sub-Deputy Inspectors for Hindustani 
Schools, and 15 for H6bli and Village Schools. 

But the famine affected the Educational in common with all other 
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Departments. In April 1878 the H6bli Normal Schools were closed. 
In April 1879 the two European Inspectors were transferred to other 
parts of India, and their places were supplied by four native Deputy 
Inspectors, on much lower pa}', one for each District. The previously 
existing Deputy Inspector was also made Assistant in the 
Directors’ Office and had charge of the Town and Cantonment of 
Bangalore. As another measure of economy, all charges for vernacular 
education w^cre thrown upon Local funds, thus relieving the State 
revenues of all expenditure except what was incu«rred for -English 
instruction. 

Under new rules of affiliation the Central College and Bishop 
Cotton’s Schools and College in Bangalore had l)(a*n affiliated to the 
Madras University up to the B.A. Examination ; and the Maharaja’s 
High School, Mysore, and the Shimoga High School ii]> to the First in 
Arts Examination. 'Fhe School of Engineering and Nat urn 1 Science in 
Bangalore was at the same time affiliated in Civil Engineering. Its 
abcjlition on the plea of economy had biren pr()])osed, but the 
Co\eminent of India did not approve of this "J’he uncertain 

demands, however, of the public service in view of iinj)en(ling changc-s, 
made it necessary to give it up on a collegiate scale in iSSo. Scholar- 
.ships were in lieu granted to advanced students to enable them to 
complete their Engineering course in the large Colleges at Madras or 
Poona. The lower students continued to be trained as Overseers in 
the Public Works Department and for subordinate apjiointments in the 
Topographical and Revenue Survey Departments. Botanical classes 
were also opened to prepare subordinates for the Forest 1 )e[)artment; 
and a Medical School was formed in connection with the Bangalore 
Petta Hospital, providing a three years’ course of study in preparation 
for Hospital Assistants. 

The returns dor 1880-1 illustrate the progress of the Department up 
to the time of the Rendition. There were then 899 (Government 
Schools, with 33,287 pupils; and 188 Aided Schools, with 9,370 
pupils : or a total of 1,087 schools, containing 42,657 pupils, of whom 
38,713 Avere boys and 3,944 girls.* According to race, 1,142 were 
Europeans or Eurasians, 1,051 Native Christians, 35,757 Hindus, 
4,330 Muhammadans, and 377 others. The total expenditure was 
Rs. 3,91,028, of which only Rs. 1,58,423 was met from State Revenues, 

> The unaided indigenous schools may be jiut down at 1,000, w ith 15,000 pupi].s. 

In addition to these were the Regimental schoeds, under the military aulhorities, which 
were 7 in numljer, containing 970 pupils. These lieing added, which, seeing that the 
military are included in the census of the {x>pulation, is but just, we obtain a grand 
total of 58,627 pupils (54 j48o boys and 4,147 girls) under instruction, or 1 in 71*4 of 
the population. 
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the remainder, or Rs. 2,32,605, being defrayed—Rs. 1,40,976 from 
Local and Municipal funds, Rs. 57,250 from school fees, and the rest 
from private sources. 

The following are further details relating to the several grades of 
instruction :— 


CIratle. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Ciovernment 

expenditure. 

Other 

expenditure. 

Fniversily Kdiicallnn 

4 

1^2 

22,720 

1,160 

Secondary ,, 

166 

3.0S4 

63.137 

40,461 

Primary ,, 

907 

38,296 

145.237 

4 ^, 75 '^ 

Special ,, 

10 

1 , 14,5 

7.328 

1,250 


The results of examinations in that year shenv that 6 students passed 
the R.A. ('xamination, 16 the First in Arts examination, 126 the 
Matriculation examination, and fS6 the Middle School examination. 


MEDICAL 

'The medical institutions maintained by the Mysore Ciovernment in 
i88r were the following: — 

CencralHospitals^ with dispensaries attached JJowring Civil Hospital, 
Bangalore; Raja’s Hospital, Mysore; Civil Hospital, Ilassan. 

Dispensaries^ with wards for in-patients : —Kolar, Hassan, Chitaldroog, 
Chikmagalur, Tumkur ; for out-patients only : —Bangalore Petta, and 
eleven taluq headquarter stations. One at Shathalli, belonging to the 
Roman Catholic Mission, was aided by a Ciovernment grant. 

Special Hospitals :—Lunatic Asylum, Leper Hospital, both at Bangalore. 
Maternity Hospitals at Bangalore and Mysore, newly established. 

Temporary special Famine Hospitals were opened in 1877. 

'rhe Surgeon to the Mysore (.A^mmission was stationed at Bangalore, 
and had charge of the Bowring (Jivil Hospital and the two Asylums, as 
well as the general control of vaccination, while another medical officer 
was Superintendent of the Central Jail and had the supervision of the 
Petta I )ispen.sary. There was a Cavil Surgeon at the headquarters of 
each of the other two Divisions, who was also Superintendent of the 
local Jail and Inspector Of all medical institutions within the limits of 
the Division. The Deputy Surg<;on-(ieneral, Indian Medical Depart¬ 
ment, for Mysore and the Ceded Districts, personally inspected the 
institutions at headquarters at Bangalore, and others which happened 
to lie in the routes of his ofttcial tours. He also acted as Sanitary 
Commi.ssiontfr and Registrar of Vital Statistics. 

During the period of the Maharaja's government there was a Darbar 
Surgeon attached to the Court, who superintended His Highness' 
Hospital at Mysore. After the assumption of the government by the 
British, a ciispensary was established in 1833 in a room in the Com- 
« 3 c 
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missioner’s Office in the Fort of Bangalore, and in 1834 one in the 
Cantonment. In 1839 a Hospital and dispensary were commenced in 
the Petta on a small scale, hut proved so popular and useful that a 
suitable building, with accommodation for 50 patients, was erected in 
1847. In 1849 the Fort I hspensary was also ])rovidcd with a proper 
building. In 1850 a Hos])ital was opened at Shimoga. In 1852 a 
Hospital for 70 in-patients was established in the Cantonment Bazaar, 
and the Petta Hosj^ital was t*nlarged. A further addition to the latter 
was made in 1856, and in that year the Yelwal Dispensary, established 
in connection with the kesidency, was transferred to Hassan. In 
1866 the Petta Ibxspital was further enlarged, but meanwhile the 
Bowring Civil Hospital was under erection in the (Cantonment, on the 
[)lan of Fa Riboisiere in l\aris, which admits of the segregation of the 
several castes of ])eo|)le and of different classes of disease. It was 
0!:cupied in t868, and in 1872 the Petta Hospital was converted into a 
r>ispensary, in-patients being transferred to the Pxnvring Host>ital. 

I he numbers under treatment by the Medical establishment steadily 
increased every year, the totals for two decades being as given below, 
as well as those for iSSo-i :— 


IJangalorc. Out stations. I'otal. 

lu-patients. Out-p.*ilienls. In-|latH•^t^. ()ut*patients. 


IS35-6 


11,243 .5^1 

6,198 

19,518 

1805-6 

i.Soo 

iS,7ii 



IS75-6 

i,4S2 

47,604 I .S63 

68,044 

118,995 

iSSo~i 

1.6SS 

46,040 i,S27 

151.647 

156,989 


'Phe diseases for which treatment was chiefly sought at the medical 
institutions of (loverninent were skin diseases, fevers, diseases of the eye, 
injuries, dysentery and diarrluea, respiratory and venereal diseases. 
Among .skin diseases, scabies was the most common : among fevers, 
the paroxysmal type ; among aflfections of the eye, simple and catarrhal 
ophthalmia ; among affections of the respiratory system, bronchitis was 
perhaps the most prevalent. 

Fevers were the chief cause of mortality in the Province, not less 
than 30,000 deaths occurring from this cause alone annually, which, 
considering that this is not ordinarjjy a directly fatal cla.ss of disease, 
will convey some idea of the extent to which it prevailed. Dengue 
was a peculiar type that appeared in 1873 reached its height in 
March. It was most severe in Mysore and Seringapatam, proving 
fatal in some instances. 

Cholera carried off the greatest number of victims in 1866-7, when 
18,504 deaths were reported from this cause. The cholera years since 
have been 1871-2, with 4,297 death.s, and 1875-6, with 3,139. The 
minimum of deaths from this di.sease was in 1874-5, when there were 
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only 2, 5 in iSr)8-9, 12 in 1873-4, and 51 in 1872-3. The outbreak 
of 1866 was attributed to the scarcity or famine, and was general. Of 
the course of the disease in 1870 -i, the following remarks are taken 
fromihe Deputy Surgeon-Generars report:— 

Vhc first cases of cliolera were reported in April, and were supposed to 
have been imported from the Salem District, where, and in Southern India 
generally, the disease prevailed at the close of 1869 and commencement of 
1870. The disease during 1870 fell with the greatest intensity upon the 
eastern Districts ^f the l^rovincc, and notably upon the Cantonment of 
Bangalore itself, a few ripples only of the storm^wave reaching the western 
Districts. There was an apparent lull altogether at the close of the year. 
The months of June. July and August were those in which the disease 
prevailed to the greatest extent. But at the close of January 1871, cases 
were reported from the western Districts, the disease having, it is alleged, 
been re-imported from the Western Coast, where it prevailed with some 
intensity at the dose of the year 1870. From this period the disease 
extended its ravages. It invaded the Districts of Mysore and Ilassan ; and 
the mortality was heavy. It was not till the J5th February that undoubted 
evidence was obtained of the disease having appeared at Hunsur in an 
epidemic form, and it was reported to have been introduced by travellers 
from Cannanorc. From Hunsur it spread to Fraserpet, being introduced, 
it is alleged, by cai tiiien frc(iuenting the distillery there. About the time of 
its appearance at Hunsur, reports came in of deaths in different taluqs of 
the Ashtagram l.)ivision. Tlic first death in the town of Mysore occurred 
on the 22nd February, and the disease speedily spread and expanded itself 
very much in the Ashtagram Division. V few deaths occurred in towns on 
the high rinul to Bangalore, on dates subsequent to the first death at 
Hunsur. 'fhe disease, in fact, occupied princi|)ally, indeed almost cmirely, 
the Distric ts which were spared in 1870. while those which experienced the 
main incidence of the disease in that year escaped in 1S71. The Districts 
of Mysore and Hassan suffered to the greatest extent. The deaths in the 
former amounted to 2,156, or in the ratio of 2*9 per millc of population. 
But the Velandur J;igir suffered far more than any taluq under the 
direct administration of the Mysore Ciovernment. The deaths therein were 
708 out of a population of 25,765 souls, or in the ratio of 27 per mille. 

In regard to the question*of invasion and propagation, wliether by human 
intercourse or by prevailing currents of wind, every medical icport received 
speaks of introduction from infected localities by travellers. At the close 
of 1870 the disease was known to prevail on the Western Coast, and at the 
time the first warning notes of its possible invasion by one or other of the 
main lines of intercommunication were sounded, the prevailing winds were 
easterly; nortR of east in January, cast veering to south-east in February 
and March. Now in these months the disease certainly advanced in an 
easterly direction, against the prevailing currents of wind. But later in the 
year, when the disease attained its acme of intensity in the months of June 
and July, strong south-west winds prevailed. We do not notice as coin- 
• 3 C 2 
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cident with the setting in of the south-west monsoon any extension of the 
epidemic to the eastward. On the contrary, the eastern Districts which 
had felt the weight of the pestilence in 1S70, almost entirely escaped. In 
the Nundidroog Division, for instance, the deaths were only in the ratio of 
0*46 per mille of population. 

An interesting fact may lie noted in connection with the extensive 
prevalence of the disease in Mysore, Seringapatam, (lanjam and sprroimd- 
ing villages. On the fact becoming known to the Officer commanding the 
30th Regiment at the French Rocks, that small station was as far as 
possible put under quarantine. A cordon of sentries was thrown out round 
the station, travellers wac diverted, and communication between the 
inhabitants of the bazaars and neighbouring infected villages as far as 
possible prevented. The station entirely escaped, while villagers within a 
few miles were suffering hcax ily. Had the extension of the pestilence been 
due to aerial currents, the P'rcnch Rocks could scarcely have escaped, 
while the measures taken were precisely those calculated to prevent its 
intr iduction by human intercourse. 

In this year the special sanitary regulations now in force were 
]>rougbt into operation at all fairs, religious festivals and other large 
gatherings of peo])le. 

The spread of cholera in 1875 described. Two sporadic cases 

occurred in May in the Hassan District, and on the igtli July the disease, 
imported from Coimbatore, appeared at Chmdlupct, 70 miles south of the 
town of Mysore. Subsequently the Province was invaded by cholera 
imported from the Bellary and Kadapa Districts. In September the 
violence of the epidemic reached its acme. In this month all the Districts 
excepting three, in October all but one, and in November one aftd all, were 
affected. In December there was a marked reduction in the aggregate of 
mortality. Cholera attacked Bangalore in September, and in November 
the mortality amounted to 225, and December to Only 13 casualties 
occurred in the Town of Bangalore. The ratios of death per rnille in the 
Cantonment and Town of Bangalore were 3*89 and *21 respectively. In 
the town of Mysore the mortality was 534, equal to 9*24 per mille of the 
population. Shimoga lost 1169 per mille from the epidemic. The total 
mortality registered amounted to 3,139, of which 1,828 were males and 
1,311 females. The largest mortality occurred in the Mysore District. 

The deaths from small-pox, whicfi had ranged from 350 to 400 in 
the three years previous, ro.se to i,4()4 in 1871-2, and to 4,532 in 
1872-3, when the epidemic reached its height. The numbers pro¬ 
gressively declined each year since, being 3,052 in 187^3-4, 1,535 in 
1874-5, and 544 in 1875-6. 

Vaccination .—Private inoculators are stated to have been formerly 
pretty numerous, but by 1855 they had been completely deprived of 
their occupation by the preference given to the Government vacci- 
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nators. *J"hese were 54 in number, and were transferred from taluq to 
taliuj as necessary. There were three grades, on the respective pay of 
8, 10 and 12 rupees a month. Each vaccinator was expected to 
vaccftiate 10 persons for each rupee of his pay, or suffer a proportionate 
flfhe. A small money reward was given at the end of the year to 
the most active vaccinator of each Division. Under this system the 
number of operations increased with suspicious rapidity. 'J’he total of 
62,257 in J855-6, rose to 91,404 in 1857-8, and was little below a 
lakh in 1862-3. became notorious that, with the connivance of the 
village officials, the verification lists sent hi by the vaccinators were 
frequently tictilious. The project was then formed, in 1865-6, of making 
them work in a more systematic manner through their ranges, proceeding 
from village to village in regular succession; and as by this mode of 
proceeding some difticulty might be found in making up the required 
complement, the stipulation as to the number of otierations to be 
performed monthly was withdrawn. The total, which had fallen in 
that year to 88,054, went down in 1866-7 to 73,793. Since that time 
it steadily rose, until in 1875-6 it again touched a lakh, and has, with 
some variations in the famine years, remained at near that figure. In 
1872-3 a system of inspection, by the apothecaries attached to the 
camps of Deputy Commissioners, was introduced as a check, which 
appears to have worked well, 'fhere were 84 'J aluq vaccinators in 
1880-1, and four in the J 3 angalore Municii)ality. The medical 
subordinates in Hospitals and Dispensaries also vaccinated. 

Special^Hospitals ,—'Fhe Leper House was oi)ened in the Petta in 
1845 ; the building, however, was small and badly situated; a large one 
was therefore built in a better spot in 1857. The Lunatic Asylum was 
opened near the Petta Hospital in 1850, the inmates being removed 
from a smaller place of custody which had existed two years previously 
in the Cantonment, and a few years after the old Petta Jail was added 
to the accommodation. 

In the lA.‘per Asylum there were 26 inmates at the close of 1874 ; in 
1875, 19 were admillec^. Of these 7 died, 3 absconded, and 3 were 
discharged at their own requejit. The population of the asylum 
constituted about one-fourth of the total number of lepers known to 
have resided in the Town and Cantonment of Pangalore. The gurjun 
oil treatment was fairly carried out during the )'ear, and the Deputy 
Surgeon-Cefieral remarked that ‘‘as a therapeutic agent, it had been 
found to im[)rove the state of the skin, to assist in healing up 
leprous sores, to corroborate somewhat the general health, and in some 
cases to recall sensation to aniesthetic spots, but it had failed to 
produce any permanent amelioration or to change for the better the 
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true leprous cachexia. Most of the patients were, however, averse to 
the external use of the oil.” 

In the Lunatic Asylum no restraint was practised, further than 
confining a patient to his own room when he became violent or 
excited; and as it is believed to be an important point in the treatmefit 
of the insane to find for them both mental and bodily occupation, 
those whose health would admit of it were regularly employed in some 
sort of out-door labour, consisting chiefly of gardening, rope-making, 
&c. For-the latter two years, the males and females were alfowed to 
mix together freely in tlm' garden without any bad results ; on the 
contrary, it was found that they took scarcely any notice of each other. 
Nearly half the cases of mental derangement were attributed to the 
abuse of bangh, opium and intoxicating drugs. 


MILITARY nEPARTMENTS 

Tile Subsidiary IVeaty of Seringapatam concluded in T799, provided 
in its Second Article for theniainienance, within the 'I'erritory bestowed 
upon the Raja of ^Mysore, of a Rritish force for the defence and 
security of His Highness’ dominions, on account of which the Mysore 
State was to pay a subsidy of 7 lakhs of star pagodas (eiiual to 24^ 
lakhs of rupees) annually, the disposal of this sum, together with the 
arrangement and employment of the troops to be maintained liy it, 
being left entirely to the ICast India Comjiany. The 'Third Article 
provided, that in the event of hostile o[)erations becoming nccess.ary 
for the protection of either the Com[Kiny's or the Mysore territorie.s, 
the Raja should contribute towards the increased charges a reasonable 
amount, as determined by the Governor-deneral with reference to the 
net revenues of the State. 

British Subsidiary Force. —Under the first of these provisions, 
Mysore was garrisoned by troops of the Madras Anny. The Mysore 
(Military) Division in 1S81 included Coorg 'and the Nilagiri Hills. 
The headquarters were at Seringapatam till 1809, since when they 
have been established at Bangalore. The only other military station 
occupied in Mysore in 1881 was that of the French Rocks, 4 miles 
north of Seringapatam ; Harihar (Hurryhur), on the Tungabhadra, the 
last post given up, was abandoned in 1865. • 

Her Majesty’s forces at Bangalore consisted in 1881 of the following 
troops:—Headquarters and a battery of Royal Horse Artillery, and 
two field batteries of Royal Artillery; a regiment of European Cavalry ; 
a regiment of European Infantry; headquarters of Royal Engineers^ 
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and 4 companies of Sappers and Miners ; a regiment of Native Cavalry ; 
and 3 regiments of Native Infantry. At the French Rocks was 
stationed a regiment of Native Infantry, with a detachment at Mysore. 
Thfj total number of fighting officers and men in March i88i (not 
counting the Native Cavalry, which came on the strength later in the 
year), was 4,377 of all arms, 1,548 belonging to the f^uropean Force, 
and 2,829 Native Force. 'I'he total cost during 1880-1, 

including contingencies, was Rs. 1,871,781. 

Comnicncing*with Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the illustrious Duke of 
Wellington, the Mysore Division has be^n commanded by a dis¬ 
tinguished line of (lenerals. Tht; most disastrous event in its annals 
was the short-lived mutiny of llritish Officers in 1S09. arose out 

of certain obnoxious orders of the Madras (Government, which were 
considered to taitrc'nch ujion the jirivileges of the army, in consequence 
of which the military in many stations of Southern India refused to 
obey the (lovernmer.t. 1‘rominent among the malcontents was the 
officer ('oimnanding at Seringapatam, who took military jiossession of 
the fortress on the 29th July, and stoiiped parties escorting treasure. 
The force at ('hitaldroog seized the treasure there and marched for 
Seringa[)atam, but was dispersed* by troo])s from Bangalore. But the 
mutiny had lasted less than a month, when the offeers returned to 
their allegiance on the 22nd August. In 1S57 it was the British 
regiment withdrawn from Bangalore—the 1st Madras Fusiliers—which, 
under the since well-kin)wn designation ot Neill’s Blue Caps,® saved 
Allahabq^I, avenged Cawnpore, and look a prominent part in the relief 
of Lucknow, the gallant Neill falling in the assault. In 1879 a large 
proportion of the I'orce was engaged on service in Afghanistan, and 
in 1881 the 14th Hussars went on service to the Transvaal in South 
Africa. 

Mysore Local Force. —The Mysore Contingent consisted of 
Cavalry and Infantry, or Savar and Barr as they were termed. They 
were ci»mmanded by Native Ofticers, and the whole force was under 
the control of the Military Assistant to the (_'hief Commissioner. The 
disposal made of the Sultan’s army on the capture of Seringapatam in 
1799, and the military arrangements of the new Government, have 
already been described (p. 601). During the Mahratta War, a body 
of the Mysore Silahdar Horse operated in 1802 and 1803 with General 
Wellesley’% army. The levies had been increased for this purpose, and 
on the return of the troops, the sudden disbandment of the extra levies 

> On the lOih of August, near Wcl)l»e's Monument, since then called the ra/ta 
kambka^ or war pillar. 

* From the colour of the pa^ri worn by the men round their helmets. 
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being no less impracticable than impolitic, it was gradually effected. 
Including the cost of this, the whole expenditure incurred by the 
Mysore State in connection with the Mahratta AVar amounted to a 
little less than 5 lakhs of star pagodas. ^ 

In consideration of this auxiliary, a Supplementary IVeaty wrjs 
entered into in January 1807, whereby all pecuniary claims under the 
third article of the treaty of 1799 were remitted, with retrospective 
effect; the Raja being required in future to maintain a body of 4,000 
effective Horse (numbering al)out 500 Jiargeer and iIk* rest Siljhdars), 
ready to serve with the Ijritish Army whenever required, the British 
Government bearing the charge of balta for service in the field out of 
the country. It was also agreed that the force should be increased 
when retjuired by the llritish Government, the latter paying a fixed 
sum, with batta, for each extra horseman. 

Silahdars, —The Savar or Silahdar Horse formed the body of 
irregular cavalry ke])t u]) under the above treaty. They several times 
served bevond the frontiers of Mysore as auxiliaries in the campaigns 
of the British Army in Southern India, as also in assisting to maintain 
order. 

In 1802, 800 Silalulars accompanied Colonel Stevenson in the expedition 
to Manantoddy. In 1802-3, 2,000 Silalulars accompanied General Wellesley 
through the Deccan towards Poona. In 1809-10, 2,000 Silalulars marched 
with Colonel Barry Close against Bavoo. In 1815, 500 Silalulars accom¬ 
panied the expedition to Karnul. In 1815, the number of regiments 
maintained was eleven, and for a period of nearly four years a force of 
4,500 Silahdars were employed under (icneral Hyslop, &c., against the 
Peshwa. In 1824-5,2,000 Silahdars accompanied the force against Kittore, 
and in 1826, 1,500 marched into the Dharwar country. 

Subsequent to the assumption of the country, they were also frequently 
employed. In the Canara insurrection of 1838 they were required to cross 
the frontier and afford assistance. In 1845-6, 1,000 horse were sent to 
Vizagapatam ; and subsequently on scvenil occasions considerable detach¬ 
ments were employed in the Bellary and other adjoining Districts. In 1S57 
the Government of India directed that a body ,of 2,000 should at once 
proceed to Hindustan. 'ITiis order was subsequently countermanded, but a 
similar number were employed in the districts to the northward of Mysore 
as far as b'holapur, and took part in the minor affairs which arose during 
1857-8 in those parts of India. Medals for service in the Mutiny were 
obtained by 378 men of the Silahdars. 

• 

As there were no circumstances calling for the continued mainte¬ 
nance of the full complement, the number of Silahdars from time to 
time varied from 2,000 to 4,000, accordingly as required for field 
service or not. The number and efficiency of the Force, however, 
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gradually declined, owing to low pay, bad horses and arms, and the 
corrupt practices of the Bakshis (as their commanders were called). 
No proficiency in horsemanship or in the use of arms was insisted 
upon, while the office of Silahdar was almost regarded as hereditary, 
^lihis state of tilings drew attention, and a good deal was done to 
improve it, such as the adojition of a uniform, the arming of the men 
with a Serviceable lance, providing lines for each regiment, which did 
not jireviously exist, the establishment of a Chanda Remount Fund, 
which ffeed the s*crvicc from its former precarious character, the raising 
of the ])ay of each man from 20 to 26 Rs. ptr month (one regiment of 
the service then maintained being reduced to provide funds for this 
most nectissary measure), and lastly, the introduction of a new and 
better system of accounts and payment. Nevertheless much remained 
to be accomplished to render the Silahdars even passably efficient as 
an arm of the local militia. 


In 1873, detailed arrangements were ordered for rendering the 
Silahdars a compact body of efficient horsemen. In the first place it 
was considered that the numerical strength of the Force was much 
more than was called for by the requirements of the Province, and 
that 1,000 well-disciplined and efficient men would serve all purposes 
<luring the times of jieace. Orders were accordingly issued for the 
gradual reduction of the Force, to consist in future of three regiments, 
the strength of each regiment 

being as noted in the margin. * Regmienulur. | 1 kettle Drummer. 

The- reduction was effected by ^ Jamli<lar^. i l-Wr Major. 


1 Kettle Drummer. 
330 Savars. 

I I'arrier Major. 

6 Farriers. 

I Foot Mahaldar. 

I Sarpeshkar. 

6 Peshkars. 

4 Jhamlavals. 


being as noted in the margin. ^ Jvegmieiuoar. | i Jveiue urummer. 

a he reduction was effected by i l-arrier .Major, 

offering inducements to retire, in i Sarzaflardar. 6 Farriers, 

the shape of pensions. At the 3^ Dafedars. i Foot Mahaldar. 

same time a carefully graduated ‘ i Sarpeshkar. 

scale of invalid pension.s was 6 TrumiK,-icrs. 4 Jhamlavals. 

made ajiplicable to the Silahdars 

for the future, thereby giving greater stability to the service. The 
Force was properly drilled, under the supervision of a specially appointed 
European Adjutant, aidud by drill instructors from the Madras Light 
Cavalr}’. They were supplied \Wth saddles of English pattern, and 
equipped with an improved style of sabre. Boat cloaks were supplied 
to both cavalry and infantry. In 1880-1 the strength of the Force was 
1,224, including 42 commissioned and 116 non-commissioned officers. 
About Jthstof the Silahdars were Muhammadans, and the remainder 
chiefly Mahrattas, with ^'^th Brahmans and Rajputs. The three 
regiments were stationed respectively at Bangalore, Mysore, and 
Shimoga, with detachments in certain taluqs. 

The Chanda Fund system was first introduced in 1S69. Its principal 
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features were, that eacli Silahdar was to pay i -J R. monthly towards 
the Fund, in consideration of receiving from it Rs. 200 towards the 
purchase of a remount, on the death or rejection of his horse. These 
were afterwards altered in fixvoiir of the system in force in the Bengal 
Cavalry, with Stable and Stallion funds in addition. Each Silahdftr 
then paid Rs. 2 a month towards the Fund, from which fresh horses 
were maintained, and on the death or rejection of his horse, a Silahdar 
contributed but a month’s pay, without reference to the value of the 
horse which he recei\'cd. Precautions were, of colirse, ado^)ted to 
prevent an undue advantage being taken of this benefit, and the 
working of the system was satisfactory, and pO[)ular among the 
Silahdars. The horses for the force were procured from Candahar and 
Persian dealers, or were the produce of the mares in the force by 
Government stallions, of which there were 19. 

Barr. —I’he Barr, or Infmtry, was also a relic of Tipu’s army. The 
strength of the force was 2,270 at the beginning of 1800; it was raised 

.. . , ir -1, At • 8,000 during the war of 

I C-oinnnnaanl. i Iijiviuiar Major. ® 

I 70 HaviMars. *^^03-4, when the force was dis- 

T A«lj\itani. 20 Drummers ami ciplined after the ICnglish pattern, 

10 Sul)a(lai\A. j f ilers. and was 4,000 in 1817. On the 

10 Tamadcir.'. i i jix.hlv. transfer of the country to liritish 

rule, it was reduced to four regiments of 500 each. 'Phe strength of 
each regiment, omitting servants, was ns given in the margin. In 1879 
the 4th regiment was disbanded, as a measure of economy. The total 
.strength in t88o-t was 1,831, which included by commisjiioned and 
213 non-commi.ssioned oflicer.s. The duties of the P>arr were confined 
to guarding the District and taliKi treasuries, jails, \'c. All four 
regiments, till 1870, were armed with old flint muskets. 'Phese were 
gradually exchanged for percussion muskets. In 1879, owing to the 
absence of most of the British force in Afghanistan, the Barr furnished 
guards for the Remount Depot at Ilosur. 

Bangalore Rifle Volunteers. -A X'olunteer f orce was raised at 
Bangalore in 1868, and was popular with the young men of the large 
Anglo-Indian community of this station. 'Phree companies were here 
formed, in 1873 an additional company was raised in Mysore, and in 
1875 a cadet company in Bangalore. "Plu; strength of the force in 
1880-1 was 415, including 59 cadets. There were 55 extra efficients 
and 122 efficients. 'Phe corps was up to this time maint^ned at the 
cost of the Mysore revenue.s, but it was determined, on the Rendition, 
to keep it up in future as a charge on Imperial Funds. 
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Since the Rendition 

After the Rendition, in March 1881, the issue of Annual Adminis- 
tfl»ation Reports v:as discontinued. Rut two Quinquennial Reports 
have been published, Ijringing down the information to 1891. And 
the Dewan’s Annual Addiesses, delivered befoic the Representative 
Assembly, though principally concerned with the revenues, contain brief 
referen(?es to the*more salient changes and [)roceedings of the year. 

'rhe form of Administration continued tc/ be virtually the same as 
previously under IJritisb rule, but with a [)repondcrance of Native 
officers. At the head of the executive administration was the Dewan, 
under whom, as President, was the Council, composed of three 
members, whose duties have already been described (p. 442). In 1889 
it was decided that two members should sit regularly to hear and 
disi)osc of all revenue matters coming before (Government in appeal or 
revision, which by the new Land Revenue (.'ode were excluded from 
the jurisdi('tion of the C'ivil (A)urts. In 1S95, tinder the Regency, a 
list was issued of additional subjects referred to the Council, giving it a 
more effective share in executive control. C'ertain departments were 
placed under each member; the Council was ordered to meet 
regularly once a week, and specific rules of business were laid down. 
The constitution and fum'tions of the Re[)rescniativc Assembly have 
been sufficiently explained on pp. 442-3.^ 

In pursmance of measures of retrenchment, the S I^istricts, containing 
69 taluc|s, which existed at the time of the Rendition, were in 1882 
reduced to 6 Districts with 60 taluqs. At the same time, as a 
compensation, 3 Sub -1 livi.'.ions under Assistant Commissioners, and 17 
sub-taluqs under I )cputy Amildars, were formed. Rut these changes 
proved to be of great inconvenience. In itSSo, therefore, the 8 
I >istricts, with somewhat altered limits, were restored, with 66 taluqs; 
and in coasequence of this step only* 1 Sub-Division (French Rocks) 
and 1 o .sub-taluqs remahied. In 1891 three more Sub-Divisions (Sagar, 
Closejiet, and Chik Rallapur) were formed. 

The various Departments were at first directly controlled by the 
Dewan, but as the finances improved, and tiiework of the Departments 
expanded, several Heads of Departments were appointed, such as for 
Forests and* Police in 1885, for Excise in 1889, for Muzrai in 1891, &c., 
though different appointments were often doubled up under one head. 

* That the members appreciate their iM>siiion is evident from their voluntarily 
relinquishing, since 1890, the travelling allowances they used to receive for attending 
at My.s<.)rc. 
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In describing the details of Administration since the Rendition, it 
will be convenient to follow the classification prescribed since 1871 for 
Government Annual Reports, namely. Administration of the l^and, 
Protection, Production and Distribution, Revenue and Finance, Vital 
Statistics and Medical Services, Instruction, Archjeology and 
Miscellaneous.^ 


ADMJXJSTA\47'JON OF THE LA.YE! 

The various land tenures having already been described, under the 
first head come the Topographical and Revenue Surveys and Inam 
Settlement. 

The Topo^aphical Survey commenced in April 1886, and was 
carried out by officers of the Sur\ey of India under the orders of the 
Surveyor-General. Triangulation was completed in 1884-5, and the 
detailed topographical survey in .September 1886. The total cost of 
the (operations was 8J lakhs. 'Fhe .survey was on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, except in the case of the State forests, which were on the 
fuui-inch scale. 'J'he whole e.xtended to 70 standard sheets of ma]).s. 
Unfortunately the different redistributions of Districts and talu(]s 
interfered with much of their utility. 

Revenue Survey and Settkmcni, —The system of Revenue Survey 
and Settlement has previously been explained. The appointment of 
Survey and Settlement Commissioner was abolished, and the further 
operations were conducted by the Superintendent of the* Revenue 
Survey, who also had charge of Inam Settlement. With this exception 
all the European officers were gradually retired or transferred else¬ 
where, their places l^eing taken by Native officers on a reduced scale, 
selected chiefly from among Amildars of suitable attainments. These 
have proved to be efficient Assistants. 'Fhe re-survey of coffee lands 
under the new system of settlement was carried out in 1883 and 1884. 
The entire work of measurement was completed in i8(;o, and the 
strength of the Department reduced. In 1895'there remained 2 taluqs 
for classification and 3 for settlement. 'Fhe cost of the survey for the 
ten years, j88i to 1890, was R.s. 21,57,683. 

Inam Settlement,- —The valuation of inam and kayamgutta villages 
for the ])urpo.se of calculating the quit-rent and local fund cess chargeable 
on them, was ordered in 1881 to he ba.sed on a survey. ^The Survey 
Department, however, valued the villages at the full assessment of the 

* In 1892 a change was made in reckoning the- official year, which was ordered to 
Ijegin in future on the ist of July, in-steacl of ilie isi of April as l^efore; hence 
statistics for 1891-2 relate to 15 months. 
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whole culturable area, with an addition of 2 to 5 annas per acre 
for the unculturablc. This was complained of by the inamdars, and 
orders were issued to value them at the survey assessment on lands 
under cultivation, with 25 per cent, of the assessment on arable 
\iaste. Pending the revaluation the old rates were levied. 'Fhere are 
reckoned to be 2,095 such villages, and 1,010 had been settled up to 
1895. The (juestion of excesses in Minor Inams in Cjovcrnment 
villages of settled Maidan taluqs was finally disposed of in 1886, and 
17,413 •title-deeds for such inams had been issued up to 1895. Of 
quit-rent registers 53,756 were compared* with the original inam 
registers and issued, out of 61,928 in the Province. The vexed question 
of the enfranchisement of Kodigi inams at ?, or } quit-rent was satis¬ 
factorily settled in 1888, on the general rule that such inams were 
granted for construction and upkeep of tanks, and not for mere 
upkeep only, ’’fhese and sonu- other miscellaneous settlements were 
carried out at a cost, from 1891 to 1895, of Rs. 1,21,744. the additional 
permanent reviuiuc derived from the o[)erations of the Department 
being Rs. 18,948. 


rA'OTFXTJtW 

I.egishtioN .—'fhe change of (lovernment rendered it necessary to 
revise the Acts already in force in Mysore (a schedule of which was 
a[)pendetl to the Instrument of 'fransfer) word by word, to render 
them a])^icable to the altered slate of affairs. The following Regula¬ 
tions have also, after consultation with local othcors and publication in 
the official (in/ette for public information, been, with the approval of 
the (lovernincnt of India, passed into law':— 

Re;!;n1ation 

I of 1S83 Mysore Civil Conns Kegulaiion. 

I of 18S4 .Mysore Chief Court Regulation. 

II of 18S4 To a})])ly to Mysore the Code of Civil Procedure, .Vet XIN of 18S2, 
in .supersession i>f Act X of 1877, as amended by Act XII of 

1S79. • 

III of 1884 Mysore Legal Practitioners Regulation. 

I of 1885 Velandur Jagir Regulafion. 

II of 1885 To apply to Mysore, Act XVI <»f 1863, for levying duty on Spirits 
use<l exclusively in arts and manufactures, or in chemistry. 

Ill of 1S85 To amend the law relating lt» Kxciso Revenue. 

I of iSS^ To introduce the Code of Criminal Procedure, Act X of 1882, in 
supersession of Act X of 1S72. 

A separate Legislative Department was organized in January 1886, 
under an officer designated the J.egislative Secretary. Since thei\ 
the following Regulations have been passed :— 
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Regulation 

I of 1887 llackncy Carriages Act for the City (»f Bangalore, 
n of 18S7 To amend Regulation II of 1884. 

I of 1888 To amend Regulation I of 188O. 

II of 18S8 To regulate ilie manufacture, possession, use, sale, IransporV and 

importation of l*'xpli>sives. 

III of 188S To ajiply to the City td' Mysore the Municipal Regulations of the 

City of Bangalore. 

IV of 1888 To consolidate aiul amend the law relating to Revenue Officers and 

the Land Revenue. 

I of 1S90 To amend the Municipal Regulations of 1871 ii force in fhe Cities 
of Mysiue and Bangalore. 

II of 1S90 To amend Regulation I of 1884. 

III of 1S90 To declare the Imperial Standard \'ard for the United Kingdom to 

be till' legal standard mea.sure of length in Mysore. 

IV of 1890 To consolidate and amend the law relating to Loans of money Iw 

(ioverninent for Agricultural Imjirovemenls. 

V of 1890 To ])rovide for matters connected with tlie Census. 

VI of 1890 To consolidate aiul amend tlie law relating to Arms, ammunition 
and military stores. 

T of 1891 To amend the Mysore Land Revenue CtKle (»f 1S88. 

I of iSo2 To amend tlie law relating to Fraudulent Marks on merchandise. 
IIofiS92 To })rovide Comj)ensation to families for In^s occasioned by the 
death of a ]H‘rs<in caused by aetimiablo wrong. 

Ill of 1892 lo further ninend Regulation IV of 1888. 

I\' of 1892 To regulate Labour in Factories. 

of 1892 To amtMul Regulation I of 1883. 

VI of 1S92 To amend Section 265 (»f the Indian Contract j\ct of 1872. 

Vn of 1892 To amend tlie Code of Civil 1 ‘rocerlure. 

Vm of 1892 To amend the t'attle l'res])ass Ad of 1871. 

I of 1893 P'or avoiding loss by the default of l'ul»lic Acctumtants. 

I of 1894 To amend Act XXV of 1SO7 for the regulation of Bresses, v'vc. 

II of 1894 To amend the liulian I’enal Code. 

III of 1894 To ])rovide fur the trial of offences against the I’ost Office Law. 

IV of 1894 To amend the law relating to Railways. 

V of iS ^4 To provide facilities for obtaining the evidence and aj»]»earance of 

JYisoners, and for service of process uj)on them. 

\T of 1894 To further amemi Regulation 1 of 1S83. 

VII ol 1894 To further amend the law for the Acijiiisition of Land for public 
j)urposes and emu panics. 

vm of 1894 To amend the Indian Registration Act, III of 1877. 

IX of 1894 Oovernment Securities Regulation. 

X of 1894 To i^revent Infant Marriages., 

XI of 1894 Relating to the jYoledioii of Inventions and Designs. 

I of 1895 For the J’revention {»f Cruelty to Animals. 

II of 1895 To a.s.similatc the laws relating to Bosl Olfice-s. 

Ill of 1895 Mysore Companies Regulation. 

It 

—The direction of the Police was at first in the hands of the 
Dewan and the District officers. A l^>lice Secretary was afterwards 
appointed, and in 1883 this position was filled by the officer who was 
also Education Secretary. In 1885 an Inspector-General of Police 
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was appointed, the same officer being also Inspector-Cieneral of Forests 
and Plantations, and Director of Agriculture and Statistics. The 
office of Police-Assistant Commissioners was at the same time revived, 
and Ahese, one in each District, with the Superintendent of Police in 
bangalore, acted under the general superx'ision of the Deputy Com. 
missioners. Amildars and Deputy Amildars continued at the head of 
the Taluq and Sub-Taluq Police, aided by Inspectors and Jamadars. 
At the end of 1891 the Police Department was reorganized. A Native 
officer Was appefinted as separate Inspector-(General of I^olice, and 
Police-Assistant Commissioners were gradethinstead as Superintendents 
and Assistant-Su])erintendents of Police. 

'Phe JV>lice force is composed of the Regular Police and the Village 
Police. 'Phe former includes 1 )istrict Police, City Police (of Bangalore 
and Mysore), Special Reserve Police, Cold Mines Police and Railway 
Police. I'hc District Police, 4,522 strong in 1895, consists of the 
Taluq Police and the 1 )istrict Reserve force, the former occupying the 
various ihduas fcir ordinary police duty, and the latter attached to the 
District Police office for special duties. 'I'he (.'ily Police numbered 
533 in 1895, and form a separate body under different rules from .the 
rest. The Special Rcser\e consists (in 1895) of 136 officers and men, 
.selected for good i)hysique and better paid, equii)ped and drilled than 
the others. 'Phey also go through a course of mu.sketry. They were 
first enrolled in 1890. "Phey are held ready for emergencies in any 
part of the country, and are employed in putting down organized 
dacoitios^nd serious disturbances of the public peace. There are 
three detachments, located respectively at Bangalore, Mysore and 
Shimoga. The (lold-Mines Police are employed in Kolar and Hassan 
Districts in maintaining order at the mines. 'I'hey numbered 70 in 
1895. The Railway Police, 179 strong in 1S95, forms a separate 
body directly under the Inspector-( General, but except on the State 
Railway from Bangalore to Nanjangud, the Railway Police has no\v 
passed under British jurisdiction. 

The actual strength of the Police force in 1895 was 507 officers and 
4,670 men, or 5,177 altogether. Of these, 490 officers and 2,090 men 
were educated. A I’olice School is maintained at Bangalore, where 
the men are drafted for instruction in Codes and in police duties of all 
kinds. The cost of the Department was Rs. 7,35,000 in 1895. 

Some deg^ierate gangs of dacoits, from districts beyond the northern 
frontier, who had been for years committing serious depredations in 
this Province, were broken up in 1S84 and the majority of their 
members brought to justice. The entrance of similar gangs into Mysore 
has to a great extent been barred by establishing Police outposts for 
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the protection of ghats and passes, and for watching the movements of 
foreign and local predatory gangs. Registers are kept up of all 
suspicious characters, known depredators and receivers of stolen pro¬ 
perty, and gangs are escorted by the Police when they move from^place 
to place. I 

The Village Police is under the Patel, who is assisted by the minor 
village officials, 'rhey report crime and hcl}) the Regular Polic^e in 
prevention and detection of crime. The Patel is held responsible for 
the enforcement of night watches in villages, for the iip'keej) of lyt^undary 
hedges and village choultries, and for the general safety of the villagers. 

Criminal Justice. —'I'lic administration of Justice was presided over 
by the Chief Judge, a luiropean, exercising the powers of a High 
("ourt. In 1884 a Chief C’ourt was formed of three fudges, the (.’hief 
Judge being a European (a retired Judge of the Madras High ('ourt), 
and the two Puisne Judges being Nativi^s. From iSyi the C.’hief Judge 
was also a Native, but \n 1895 a Eiiro{)ean was again apjiointed. 

'rile Chief f'ourt exercised original jurisdiction in criminal 
cases in Bangalore, Kolar and 'rumkur Districts from May 1SS4, when 
the Court of the Sessions Judge of the Nundydroog Division was 
abolished, until September 1890, when the latter Ck^iirt was re-estab¬ 
lished, holding periodical sessions in the three Districts. In 1887 the 
system of trial liy jury was introduced in Sessions cases. In 1888 the 
holding of jieriodical sessions at Hassan was revived. For Aj)|)ellate 
jurisdiction in ('riminal cases, no separate Benches were formed ; the 
Benches that .sat for Civil Appellate work also disposing of Oiminal 
appeals. As a rule appeals against the decisions of the Chief Court 
on the original side are disposed of by a h'ull Bench, and other appeals 
by a Divisional Bench of two Judges. 1 'he Chief ( ourt also acts as a 
Court of Reference and a Court of Revision. 

In 1890 there were 131 Courts .subordinate to the Chief Court, 
presided over by the following classes of magistrates :— 


Magistrates of the 3rU class 
211(1 

,, »» ^‘*'t ,, 

District Magistrates 
CourLs of Se.s.sions 


76 

24 

20 

8 

3 


In 1892 a European Magistrate’s Court was established at the Kolar 
Gold-mines, and in 1895 a temporary Sub-Judge’s Court at Shimoga. 
The receipts of the Criminal Courts in that year were Rs. 76,257, and 
the charges Rs. 2,32,948. 

The subjoined statement exhibits the nature of the punishments 
awarded by the various tribunals for five years :— 
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Sentenced to 

Year. 

Numbers 


1 Imprisonment. 

Fine. 

W^hipping. 

2 b \ 

h 

punished 

! I'rans 

1 






T 3 fe i 

c d 

> 


Death.. porta- 
1 tion. 

1 Rigorous 

Simple. 

Rs. 50 

Above 
Rs. 50 

xo stripes; 
and 1 

Above 

10 

c s ' 

s-S 

|.S 



I 

1 

under. 

under. * 

stripes. 

M ! 

1886 

; 7.770 i 

5 , 5 

1 1,282 

1^3 

6,121 

62 

54 1 

58 

39 1 

22 

1887 

j K,K.S6 i 

i 13 4 

i 1,150 

169 

7,393 

52 

43 ! 

62 

; 23 ; 

13 

188S 

; 8,768 1 

i 2 j 10 

1,112 

222 

7,256 

60 

41 ; 

65 

i 27 . 

15 

1889 

; *. 7«4 

9 ■ 9 

i 1,287 

172 

7.057 

125 

5 ^ ; 

74 

1 46 . 

17 

1890 

! 7 .tiJ 5 

1 ^ 5 

■ 1,250 

206 

s.yS) 

.09 

i 40 

7 « 

: 56 

11 


Prisons. —The (’liief Juilge is fx-ojjlrio Jnspeclor-Clencral of ]^risons. 
The temporary jail at Kiikarhalli was given ii]) in June 1881, and on 
the revision of Districts and 'Faluqs in 18S2 - 3 only three Jails, the 
Central Jail at ] 5 angaloreand the District Jails at ^^ysore and Shimoga, 
were kept up, with the Lock-ups at^Faliiq and Siih-Taluq headquarters. 
Rules were at the same time framed specifying the Jails to which 
persons sentenced by the different (k)urts should he sent for incarcera¬ 
tion. In 18S2 it was decided not to transport any more life-convicts 
from Mysore to the .\ndaman Islands, owing to the cost involved in 
maintaining them there. The Mysore convicts already there were 
l.)rought back (except a few dangerous ('haracters whom it was thought 
well to leave) and Rs. 103,252 paid for their past upkeep. They have 
since then been ('onfined in the Central Jail, Bangalore, and this course 
is now pijrsued with all life-convicts. In 1SS7 the Lock-up at Bangalore 
and in iSQothe Lock-ups at Mysore and Shimoga were absorbed in the 
respective Jails at those places. I'here thus remained three Jails and 
78 l,ock-ups. In i88y the ticket-of-leave system was introduced among 
life-convicts, on the basis of the rules in force in the Punjab. Some 
changes in improving the scales of diet were also made about this time. 

The number of convicts in Jail, which was 1,689 in 1S81, was 819 in 
1890. Of the latter, 254 were under sentence for less than one year, 
108 for above one and less than two years, T14 for above two and 
below five years, 128 for above five and below ten years, 9 for above 
ten years. There were also under sentence of transportation, 200 for 
life and 6 for a term. The total included 762 male and 57 female 
prisoners. 7 'here were 7 under sixteen years of age, 619 between six¬ 
teen and feyty, 169 between forty and sixty, and 24 above sixty. 

The convicts are employed in cleaning and grinding ragi, on prison 
duties, such as, prison warders, servants and gardeners, on the prepara¬ 
tion of articles for use or consumption in the jails, on jail buildings, 
njanufactures and public works. The chief industries are printing, 
. 3 r> 
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carpet, tent and blanket making, cloth-weaving, gunny and coir work, 
carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ work in the Central Jail at Bangalore; 
carpenters’ and smiths’ work in the Shimoga Juil, and weaving aod 
spinning, basket and mat making, and pottery in the Mysore Jail, 

There is a paid teacher in the Bangalore Central Jail to give instrucp 
tion to convicts. A large number arc taught Kannada: a few 
Hindustani and English. 

The cost of the jails fell from Rs. 158,507 in 1S81 to Rs. 88,517 in ' 
1890. The net cost per head of average strength irt the latter year, 
after deducting the value of. jail industries, was Rs. 94.3.6. 

Civil Justice ,—There are four classes of Civil Courts, namely:— 
Courts of Munsiffs, of Subordinate Judges, District Courts, and the 
Chief Court. Munsiffs exercise original jurisdiction in cases up to 
Rs. 1,000 in value, and Small Cause powers up to Rs. 50 ; Subordinate 
Judges have jurisdiction in cases from above Rs. t,ooo to Rs. 5,000, 
and Small Cause powers from above Rs. 50 to Rs. 100, and hear 
appeal ; from decisions of Munsiffs if referred by the District Judge ; 
District Courts have unlimited jurisdiction, hear appeals from 
decisions of Munsiffs, and from those of Subordinate Judges within the 
limit of Rs. 3,000. The ('hief Court, by one of its Judges sitting for 
the purpose, acted for some time as the 1 )istrict Court for Bangalore, 
Kolar and Tumkur; sitting as a 1 ^ ull Bench it hears appeals from the 
decrees of a single Judge as above, and sitting as a Bench of not less 
than two Judges disposes of all other a])peals brought before it. In 
1890 its original civil jurisdiction over the three Districts named was 
withdrawn and transferred to the new District and Scs.sions C'ourt 
established at Bangalore. An Additional Munsiff’s Court was also 
formed to relieve such of the Munsiffs as had heavy files. In July 
1893, the Special Magistrate of the Kolar Cxold-fields was appointed as 
Munsiff also, with jurisdiction up to Rs. 100 in ordinary suits and 
Rs. 50 in small cause.s. In Augu.st 1894, a Subordinate Judge’s Court 
was temporarily opened at Shimoga for relief of judicial work, and 
closed in June 1895. 

There were thus in 1895 three District Courts, at Bangalore, Mysore 
and Shimoga; two Courts of Subordinate Judges, at Bangalore and 
Mysore, which also take up all the Small Cause cases there ; nineteen 
Munsiffs’Courts in various parts, including the Additional Munsiff: 
altogether twenty-four, besides the Chief Court. The num}7er of suits 
instituted gradually increased from 15,788 in 1886 to 19,861 in 1895, 
nearly one-half of them belonging to the class of Small Causes. The 
receipts in all the Courts in the latter year were Rs. 345,008, and the 
charges Rs. 341,103. 
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Registration .—Till t886 the Inspector-General of Registration was 
an officer who was at the same time Comptroller, and also Super¬ 
intendent of the Government l^ress. The office was subsequently held 
by.the Legislative Secretary. 

• The Deputy Commissioners were ex-officio District Registrars, and 
the Taluq Amildars were Sub-Registrars. Wherever the work has 
increased to a certain amount, special Sub-Registrars have been 
appointed. In 1892 Deputy Commissioners were relieved of Regis¬ 
tration work, life Treasury Assistant Commissioners being appointed to 
do it. likewise the Sheristadars relieved the Amildars in taluqs. In 
1895 Deputy (Commissioners were again made District Registrars. In 
that year the Department consisted, besides them, of fifteen special 
Sub-Registrars and sixty-four Sheristadars as cx-officio Sub-Registrars. 
The number of documents registered was 42,974, affecting property 
valued at Rs. 11,360,893. Of these, 26,626 were documents whose 
registration was compulsory, and 14,882 those whose registration was 
optional. receij)ts of the department were Rs. 95,652 and the 

expenditure was Rs. 50,003. 

Municipal Administ}'iiti(> 7 K- that of the Civil and Military 

Station of Ikangalore, which remained under British Administration, 
there were 83 Municipalities in 1881. By 1895 the number had 
risen to 112. 'I'hey are established in all District and Taluq head¬ 
quarter towns and in otlier large places that are suitable. But those of 
Bangalore and Mysore cities are the only ones of important magnitude. 
'Fhe Mi*nicipal Boards are com])osed of official and non-official 
members nominated by Government, with the Deputy Commissioner 
or l\aluq Amildar as President. The ex-officio members do not as a 
rule exceed one-third of the total number. In 1892 the privilege of 
election was granted to Bangalore and Mysore, with specific rules for 
the qualifications of candidates and of voters, and the former has now 
a separate paid President. In Bangalore there are 22 Municipal 
Commissioners, 11 elected, 5 ex officio, and 6 nominated by Govern¬ 
ment ; in Mysore the tfttal is 20, composed of to , 5 and 5 respectively. 
The income of the former amouyted to li lakhs in 1893-4, and of the 
latter to lakhs. These funds are derived from octroi, taxes on 
buildings, mohatarfa, license fees, 8:c.; and are expended on con¬ 
servancy, lighting, roads, drains, water supply, charitable institutions, &c. 
The income of the remaining no Municipalities came to Rs. 2,79,652 
in 1893-4, and in many suffices for little more than sanitary operations 
to keep the places clean, but various local improvements are carried 
out wherever funds are available. Out of the total municipal 
income in 1894-5 of Rs. 5,63,000, the amount spent was Rs. 4,89,000, 

• 3 2 
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distributed as follows 23*22 per cent, on conservancy and sanitation, 
6-22 on lighting, 37*65 on public works, 6*So on education, and 7*29 
on medical aid. 

Military .—The Military 1 )epartnient is under the Military Secretq^ry, 
who also has charge of the Amrit Mahal. Cavalry.—\\\ August 1883,^ 
a Cavalry Officer of the British service was appointed as Staff Officer, 
for the purpose of drilling the Silahdars and bringing them up to 
a higher standard of efficiency. In 1885 the three regiments of 
Silahdars, stationed at Bangalore, Mysore and Shimo||a, with detach¬ 
ments at other District headquarters, were reduced to two, with a total 
strength of 1,171, and stationed at Bangalore and Mysore, for greater 
convenience of management, furnishing detachments where required as 
before. In 1892 the two regiments were broken up and two fresh 
corps formed, as finally sanctioned in July 1S93, one, called the 
Imperial Service Lancers, with headejuarters at Bangalore, for imperial 
service, and the other, with headquarters at Mysore, for local service. 
The former consists of picked men, better ])aid, mounted and equijiped, 
and on the same footing as Native Cavalry of the British service. 
'’J'hey are commanded by a member of the Mysore Royal family, arc 
brigaded with the British troops at reviews, and are periodically 
inspected by the British Staff Officer appointed for that purpose, and 
by the Inspector-Ceneral of Iinjicrial Service Cavalry with the Covern- 
ment of India. A Transport Service, to be made u|) to 300 ponies, 
and suitable camp equipment are maintained in connection with it in 
readiness for service. The actual strength of the two regiments in 1895 
was; Imperial Service Regiment, 645 ; ].ocal Service Regiment, 549 ; or 
1,194 altogether. IvJanUy .—The three battalions of }?arr Sepoys were 
somewhat reduced in 188S by allowing only eight companies to each 
instead of ten. 'Fheir actual strength in 1895 was 1,890. The head¬ 
quarters were at Bangalore, Mysore and Shimoga respectively, and 
detachments were furnished to other Districts for Treasury guards and 
similar duties. 

The uniforms and armament of both Cavalry and Infantry have 
undergone several changes and improvements, and are now generally 
assimilated to those of the Native troops in the British service. The 
military expenditure in 1894-5 amounted to Rs. 9,19,264, of which 
Rs. 46,557 was for headquarters establishment, Rs. 5,51,707 for 
cavalry, Rs. 3,14,097 for infantry, and Rs. 6,902 for military stores. 
The cost of the Imperial Ser\'ice Regiment, included in the above, was. 
Rs. 3,23,010. 
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, Agriculture. —A Director of Agriculture and Statistics was appointed 
in 1886, the office being held along with those of Inspector-General of 
Police and of Forests and Plantations. The duties were the collection 
of statistics of rainfall, cultivation, cattle, trade and manufacture, with 
pron¥3tion of t:xperiments in agriculture and in the breeding of live 
stock. 'Fhese subjects have been alrea^dy treated of. Agricultural 
Inspectors, trained in the Agricultural (College at Saidapet, were 
appointed to each District. An Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition 
was held at Mysore in October 1888, at the close of the Dasara, and 
was well attended. 1'he number of exhibits exceeded 30,000, and a 
large number of medals and prizes were distributed. 

Meat her and Crops .—^Meteorological observatories, fully equipped, 
were established, in 1892- 3, at Bangalore, under the Principal of the 
Central ("ollege, and at Mysore, Hassan and Chitaldroog under the 
Science Assistant of the ('ollegc or High School. The observations 
recorded, of temperature, wind, clouds and rain, are daily telegraphed to 
the Meteorological Reporter with the (lovernment of India. Rain gauges 
of a uniform pattern are maintained at 151 stations, and the registered 
rainfall is reiiorted to headciuartcrs. The results arc made use of in 
Vol. II. under each District. Crops have already been fully dealt with. 

Forces .—An Inspector-General of Forests and Plantations, who also 
held other offices, as above stated, was appointed in 1885. In 1895 
the department was placed under a separate Clonservator of Forests; 
nearly all the Assistants are Natives, several of whom have passed 
through a course of training in the Fore.st School at Dehra Dun. 

The area of State Forests, or those which are reserved, was 643 
square miles in 1881, and 1,654 square miles in 1895. The un¬ 
reserved or 1 )istrict forests are under the management of the Revenue 
authorities, and it haj* been found necessary, while providing for local 
needs, to place restrictions on the indiscriminate felling of wood in 
these tracts, in order to stop fhe reckless vaste that was going on in 
several parts. Fuel reserves are also formed out of them when 
suitable. 'I'he area of regular plantation.s slocked was 9 square miles 
in 1885 ^nd 34 square miles in 1895. 'I'his includes both forest 
plantations and revenue plantations. In the former, a regular system 
of nurseries, pitting and planting out of valuable kinds of trees, with 
subsequent pruning and thinning, is pursued. In the latter, managed 
by the Amildars, the land is merely ploughed, and in the rains seeds 
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are sown in drills, of indigenous trees that will admit of coppicing 
afterwards. By 1895 there were 1,520 square miles of forests and 
plantations brought under fire conservancy measures, and 1,416 square 
miles were successfully protected from fire in that year. Grazing, is 
permitted to a certain extent on a system of licenses. 

The number of reserved kinds of trees was increased from 9 in 
1881 to II, and in 1890 to 12. The following are their names :— 


Sandalwood Santalum album. 

Teak Tectoua f^raudis. 

l*oon Calophylhim clalu/iu^ 

Blackwood Dalber^^ia latifolia. 

Honne Pterocarpus marsttpium. 

Lac, Jalari VaiLa laccifera. 

Nandi La^erstramia mkrocarpa. 


Wild Jack, I Icsswa, 

1 Icl)- 11 alasu Artbearpm hinufa. 
Karachi, Kaminar, 

Arsina Hardwickia binaia. 

j Bili Matti 'JWmiualia arjitna. 

I Kari Matti I't rmiualia/omcnfosa 

j Klujiiy, Bale, Ma- 
I lali Diospyros cbcuum. 


Special attention has been given to promoting the natural repro¬ 
duction as well as the artificial jiropagation of sandalwood, teak and 
other profitable trees. 

The sales of large-sized timber are made at the regular Timber 
Depots, and of the smaller sized at temporary depots opened in con¬ 
venient places. The latter practice was introduced in 1883 in place of 
the license system. But licenses are still granted for cutting bamboos. 
Sandalwood, which is a State monopoly and contributes the greater 
proportion of forest revenue, is sold at the various Sandalwood Kotis, 
and improvements have been made in the preparation of billets and 
roots, as such j)repared wood fetches a higher price. Sleepijrs and 
fuel for the railways were supplied from the forests in large (quantities 
for several years. Attention has of late been paid to improving the 
revenue from minor forest products, such as myrobalans, lac, and 
tafigadi bark used for tanning. The elephant keddahs, already 
described (p. 179) are also attached to the Forest department. 

The surplus receipts from Forests have been steadily rising from 
4*82 lakhs in 1881-2, to 6*56 lakhs in 1885- 6, to 8*49 lakhs in 1889-90, 
to 9*31 lakhs in 1890-1, and io*io lakhs in 1893-4. The total 
receipts in the latter year w^ere Rs. 14,21,770, of which sandalwood 
produced Rs. 9,29,340, and the charges were Rs. 4,11,348. 

Mines and Quarries .—A Geological Department was formed in 
i^ 94 -‘ 5 » under Mr. Bruce Foote, F\G.S., retired from the Geological 
Survey of India. Its duties involve an investigation of the geology and 
mineralogy of the country, and the inspection of mines. A number of 
apprentice geologists are being trained for the work, most of them natives 
of Mysore. An account has been given above of the gold-mines. 

Manufacture and Trade .—Already treated of in detail. 
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Public Works, —I'his Department has always been under a Royal 
Engineer officer as Chief hmgineer. The majority of the executive 
staff consists of Native engineers of Mysore origin, trained in the 
Engineering Colleges at Madras and Poona. 'There has been great 
activity in public works of all classes, especially since 1886, when the 
transfer of the State railway to foreign capitalists allowed of larger 
sums being placed at disposal for this purpose. The annual grant, 
which averaged 15 lakhs before, was raised to i8| lakhs in 1885-6^ 
rose (fs’ery follSwing year to 2pi lakhs in 1890-1, and was between 
3oi- and 32 lakhs in the four years to #894 5. A special Sanitary 
Department was also formed in 1892, the grants for which were 1J lakhs 
in the first two years, and nearly 2\ lakhs in 1894-5. 

The grant for Public Works made from Provincial l''unds is suiiple- 
mented by grants from District funds and Local Funds Clencral, 
Irrigation Cess Fund, and Palace Fund. 'Thu following are the 
proportions for the [last five years :— 


Fund. 

1 1890-1. 

1891-2. 

1292-3. 1 

1893-4. 

j 1894-5. 

1 Provincial Fund 
DUtrict Fund 

Irrigation Fund 

Talace I'und... 

ii,3o,cxx) 

5 - 57 u ^9 
‘ 12,40,940 

21,25,000 
5,So,ooo 
3,71,000 
7,000 , 

i 

24.00,000 ' 
5 - 57»(>23 ; 

2, 13,000 ; 
34,000 

24,50,000 

4.^3.065 

1,50,000 

28,000 

1 25,00,000 

! 4*13*499 

2,84,000 

12,000 

Total Ks. 

1 29,45,729 , 

30.83,000 

32,04,623 

30,51,065 

32,09,499 


'I'he works evecuted are classed as Original or Repairs, under the 
heads Military, Civil buildings, Communications, Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements, and 'Tanks and Channels. Some additional works, for 
which funds are provided from the departments concerned, are also 
carried out for Forests, Education, Medical, Muzrai and Municipalities. 
But petty repairs were in i886 entrusted to the several departments 
them.selves. 

The Military' works were new Rifle Butts at Hebbal, and improved 
lines for the Silahdar 'and Barr forces at the various headquarters. 
Civil buildings included a variety; of cutcherries, courts, offices, schools, 
dispensaries, police-stations, &:c. throughout the country. Some of the 
more important major works were extensions of the l^alace at Banga¬ 
lore, erection of the Public Offices at Mysore, the Victoria Jubilee 
Institute, tke new Maharaja’s College, the Exhibition building in the 
Lai Bagh, the Laboratory and Observatory at the Central College, 
the Maternity Hospital at Bangalore, the Law Courts at Mysore, the 
restoration of the Darya Daulat at Seringapatam, the Courpalais 
Chatram at Shimoga, the Lansdowne Bazaars at Mysore, &:c. 
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Under Communications, in 1894-5 there were 1,747 of main 
or trunk roads, maintained from Provincial Funds, and 3,344 miles of 
branch roads maintained from District Funds. The former include 
the Madras-Cannanore road, 502 miles; vSalem-Pellary road, 454 mijes ; 
Bangalore-Honnavar road, 559 miles ] and Bangalore-Mangalore road, 
by the Manjarabad Chat, 196 miles. A number of Chat roads to the 
west have been opened out or improved, and many new roads made as 
feeders to the railways. Hut among the works of greatest magnitude 
are the bridges that have been constructed over several rivers, such as 
over the 'Punga at Hariharpur, over the Hhadra at Bale Honnur, over 
the Yagache at Helur, over the Kaveri at Yedatore, and others. 

Among Miscellaneous improvements the most important have been 
the water-supply of Bangalore and Mysore. The former, the subject 
of conflicting schemes and discussions for a great number of years, 
has found solution in the i)roject for water from the Hesarghatia tank 
on the Arkavati river. 'I’he Mysore scheme is in two parts, one of 
which includes the filling up of Purnaiya s Nala within municipal limits, 
and the o^^her, the conveyance of water from the Kaveri to Mysore by 
pumping up witli water power and the aid of turbines. Works of this 
nature carried out by the separate Sanitary I )cpartment were, diversion 
of the drainage and sewage of the Mysore fort, the drainage of 
Shimoga, water-supply of Chikmagalur, (!losepet. Nanjangud, Yeda¬ 
tore, Hunsur, and other towns, together with the drainage and exten¬ 
sion of overcrowded localities. 

The annual grant for Irrigation Tanks and Channels was from 3 to 
3*63 lakhs from 1881 to 1884, 4 64 lakhs in 1885- 6, 6-ii in 1886-7, 
7*29 in 1887-8, 973 in 1888-9, loj lakhs in the next two years, 16*3 
in 1891-2 (15 months), 12-63, 14I and 13^ lakhs in the three years to 
1894-5. The serial restoration of tanks had advanced sufficiently by 
the time of the Rendition to allow of an abatement of the expenditure 
on it in favour of railway extension. In j886 it was resolved to make 
over the minor tank.s, or those yielding a revenue not exceeding 
Rs. 300, to the Revenue authorities, the ryots doing the earthwork 
themselves and Government paying for masonry works where necessary. 
The scheme was at first introduced tentatively into one taluq in each 
District, and after trial was extended to all parts. A Tank Inspector 
was appointed to each taluq to assist the Amildar in the work, and a 
trained Sub Overseer to each District to instruct and supervise the Tank 
Inspectors. A large amount of useful work has been carried out under 
this system. In 1887-8 the management of the river channels in the 
irrigation season was transferred to the Amildars of the taluqs through 
which they run. This, it was considered, would allow of more speedy 
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.attention to complaints of unequal distribution of water. In the following 
year it was further arranged that the hot weather supply of water to sugar¬ 
cane and garden tracts dependent on channels should be given at fixed 
periods, in consultation with the Deputy Commissioners concerned. 

'* The sums spent on Original irrigation works were, on Tanks, 4*30 
.lakhs in the five years from t88i, 2578 lakhs in the next five, and 
28*20 lakhs in the four years to 1895: on Channels, 2*18, 10*56, and 
10 33 lakhs in the same periods. For Repairs were spent 9*06, 5*41, 
and 3*43 lakhs on Tanks, and 2*66, 2*35, and 2*81 lakhs on Channels, 
in the same periods. It is impo.ssil:)le in this place to give any full list 
of the numerous works, though of the highest utility, that have been 
carried out under these heads. It may suffice to state that the river 
channels in jNIysore and Hassan Districts had, in 1S95, attained to a 
.length of 869 niile.s, and to mention the following as among a few of 
the more considerable works carried out:—Improving and extending 
Rampur channel, Nanjangud taluq ; constructing llorankanve reser¬ 
voir, Chiknayakanhalli taliKi; re.storing the Rekalgere tank, Chellakere 
taluq; re.storing Sulekere tank, Malavalli taluq; improving Hesar- 
ghatta tank, Nelamangala taluq : constructing Srinivasa Sagara tank 
across the North Tennar, Chik Jlallapur talucj; constructing Ramasa- 
mudram tank across the (!hitravati, Sidlaghatta taluq : improving and 
extending llulhalli channel, Nanjangud taluq; improving and extend¬ 
ing north channel from the Sriramdevar dam, (.'hanraypatna taluq. 

Railways.—Xi the time of the Rendition, in March iSSi, in 
addition^o the Bangalore branch of the Madras Railway from Jalarpet 
to liangalorc, 55 miles within Mysore limits, on the broad gauge,^ there 
was the My.sore State Railway, from Bangalore to Mysore, completed 
as far as Mandya, 58 miles on the metre gauge. 'The latter was 

opened to Mysore in February 1SS2, and was constructed almost 

•entirely out of current revenues. In October 1882, the line trom 
Bangalore to 'rumkur, 43 miles of metre gauge, was commenced, a 
Joan of 20 lakhs at 5 per cent, intere.st having been raised for the pur¬ 
pose, and was opened'for traffic in August 1884. A further portion 
to Gubbi, 11 mile.s, was opeiyd in December 1S84. Surveys and 
•estimates for extending the line to the frontier at Harihar were pre¬ 
pared, and it was decided to hand over the construction to the 

Southern Mahratta Railway Gompany, to whom the open line of 140 

lines wa.s ^lypothecated for the amount of its cost, to be worked by 
them on terms similar to those in force with regard to the Deccan 
^railways. I'he transfer was effected on the ist ol July 1886. 

* The connecting link of two miles IxHwecn IJangalore Cantonment and City was 
really ojHjned in July 1882.' 
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The contract thus concluded by the Secretary of St;jte, acting on 
behalf of Mysore, was to be in force for 46 years. The (Company, 
under his guarantee of interest at 4 per cent., payable by Mysore, 
raised a loan of 1,200,000, which, at a premium of 2 per cent, 
realized ;^i,224,ooo. Out of Rs. 16,382,801, the equivalent in Indian 
currenc)^, the sum of Rs. 6,860,508 was paid to Mysore for the actual 
outlay on the Mysore Guhbi line, and the balance, or such portion as 
was necessary, not to exceed 80 lakhs, was to be devoted to the exten¬ 
sion of the line to Harihar, 156 miles. "J'he whole line from ?Wysore 
to Harihar, 296 miles, was 40 be worked by the C'ompany as a separate 
system, distinct from their railways in liritish India, the cost of manage¬ 
ment being apportioned according to their respective gross earnings. Out 
of the net earnings of the Mysore line the (.‘ompany were to retain one- 
fourth, and pay three-fourths to Mysore. In February 1889 the line was 
opened from Harihar to Rirur, 79^ miles, and in August 1889 it was 
opened throughout, establishing direct communication between Mysore 
and Poona, and thus with Bombay. In December 1891 an exten¬ 
sion of the line from Mysore to Nanjangud, 15.I miles, was completed 
from State funds. 

In December 1890 a line from Yesvantpur Junction to Hindupur, 
51^ miles within Mysore, was undertaken by the State engineers. J he 
first section to Dod Ballapur was opened in December 1892, and the 
remainder in September 1893, forming through connection with 
Guntakal on the Madras-Bombay line. The Rolar Gold-Fields Rail¬ 
way, ten miles on the broad gauge, from Bowingpet Junction to the 
Mysore Mine, was completed by the State in June 1894. 'I'hese are 
all the lines at work up to 1895, The further projects surveyed are a 
line from Arsikere, via Hassan and the Manjarabadghat, to Mangalore;, 
lines from Nanjangud to Gudalur, and from Nanjangud to Erode; 
lines from Birur to Shimoga, from Dod Ballapur to Chik Ballapur, and 
from Mudgere to Sivasamudram ; a line from Mysore through Yedatore 
and Coorg to Tellicherry or Cannanore. The first and fourth are in 
course of execution. ^ 

The metre gauge lines, additional to^ that from Mysore to Harihar,. 
are worked for the State by the Southern Mahratta Railway Company,, 
and the Kolar Gold-Fields line by the Madras Railway Company, on 
triennial agreements, the net earnings, after deducting working expenses,, 
going to Mysore. ^ 

The total capital outlay on Railways has been Rs. 20,363,427,. 
including Rs. 1,707,793 unexpended in the hands of the British 
Government from the proceeds of the English loan. This outlay has 
been met from the English and Local railway loans mentioned above. 
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and from Rs. 1,980,626 provided by the State from current revenues. 
There is a deficit on the working of the Mysore-Harihar line of about 
3 J lakhs a year. But of the remaining railways, the Mysore-Nanjangud 
and Bangalore-Hindupur lines earned 2*3 and 2*5 percent, respectively, 
aijd the Kolar (lold-Fiekls line as much as 8*i per cent, on the capital 
outlay. 

Post Office.- -The Anche, as the Local Post was called, was an old 
institution, dating from the time of ("hikka Dera Raja in the 
seventeanth centiJry. It continued to meet the wants of the public, 
and many improvements in working were introduced from time to time 
by the Anche Bakshi, the head of the department. I'he number of 
rural post-offices was greatly increased after 1882 by entrusting them 
to the Hdbli schoolmasters, who received for the work a small allowance 
in addition to their pay. But the system of levying all postage in cash, 
granting receipts for the same, and keeping detailed registers of 
letters received and delivered, though .safe, was behind the times. 
Difficulties, however, arose in regard to the jiroposal to introduce 
postage stamps. Eventually, after much discussion, the Anche was 
amalgamated with the Briti.sh Postal Service in April 1889, and the 
management transferred to that department. The terms of the 
transfer were, that iht? whole of the postal e.xpenditure should be borne 
by the British (lovernment, and that the whole of the official 
correspondence of the State should be carried within the limits of 
Mysore free of any cost to the 1 )urbar. The result has been a saving 
of Rs. 6o,(y>o a year to Mysore, with additional postal facilities. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE 

"Die designation of the Deputy Accountant-General, who had been in 
charge for twenty years, was altered in 1882 to that of Comptroller, 
and he was also placed in charge of Registration and of the Govern¬ 
ment Press. Since 1886 the office of Comptroller has been separately 
held by Native officers. • 

Provincial Funds .—'fhe revenue under all heads, excluding railways, 
rose from io6| lakhs in 1881-2, with a fall in 1884-5 to loof lakhs 
(due to an unfavourable season and the loss of the C. cS: M. Station of 
Bangalore), to 174^ lakhs in 1894- 5. During the same period, the 
expenditure,, also excluding railways, was 103J in 1881-2, fell to 
99I lakhs in 1884-5, and then increased every year to 149 lakhs in 
1894-5. After allowing for railway charges, there w’as a net surplus at 
the latter period of 127^ lakhs. 

The following is a detailed statement of the revenue year by year:— 
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The first three years include revenue of the Civil asid Military Station of Bangalore, as follows : 
1881-2, Rs. 778,839; 1882-3, Rs. 3x5,615; 1883-.^, Rs. 315,856. 

From 1 July 1S86, only three-fourths of net earnings received from the S. M. Railway are entered. 
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.The increase in Land Revenue is principally due to extended 
cultivation. In 1891-2 it was made payable in four equal instalments, 
in February, March, April, and May in the western districts, and in 
Mar(^, April, May, and June in the eastern districts. Under the 
previous system, by which the collections were from December to 
March, the revenue having to be paid before the proceeds of the 
harvest were fully realized, agriculturists were often driven either to sell 
their crops at a disadvantage, or to raise loans and mortgage tht'ir crops. 
In cons^jquence 6f the change thus made, it l)ecame necessary that the 
official year should thenceforward commence^ on the ist of July instead 
of the 1st of April. 

The increase under Forests from 1885-6 was chiefly due to a revival 
in the market for sandalwood from previous depression, and to a 
greater supply of sleepers for the railway. Subsequently the returns 
fell, owing partly to the war between China and Japan having 
temporarily crippled one of the j)rincipal sandalwood markets, and 
also to the fact that while, on one hand, the suj)ply of railway sleepers 
came to a dose with the completion of the lines, on the other hand, 
the Southern Mahratta Railway substituted Singareni coal for wood-fuel 
for their engines. 

dlie great increase‘ under Abkari or Excise is due mainly to an 
improved system of (,‘ontrol, but also to a larger consum[)tion arising 
from higher wages and the influx at the gold-fields, and for work on 
railways, [lublic works, and coffee plantations, of classes habituated to 
drinking.# A separate Excise (Commissioner was appointed in 18S9. 

1 'he following extracts, compiled from the Dewan’s addresses in 1892 
to 1894, explain the policy in regard to this subject:— 

Our revenue from Excise is derived from two principal sources, toddy and 
arrack. Toddy, the milder and comparatively innocent drink, is the 
immemorial beverage of the agricultural classes, while arrack, which is far 
stronger and more harmful, is chiefly consumed by the intUistrial labourer. 
The average alcoholic strength of toddy is 2^ per cent., while that of arrack 
is 39^ per cent. The forhier is used by the prudent conservative agricul¬ 
turist with a settled course of lifj and regular work, while the latter is 
consumed mostly by the labourer and the artisan attracted to new places by 
the prospect of profitable employment. There is every reason to believe 
that the consumption of toddy is fairly stationary, while that of arrack has a 
decided tendency to increase year after year. 

The old system in regard to Toddy was one of eight large District Farms 
for the entire Province. These farms were given out for terms of three 
years for an annual rent, the amount of which was the highest tendered by 
a limited number of persons whose standing in the business practically 
excluded all outside competition. Under this system, owing to the existence 
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of a scries of middlemen between the Government and the contractor, tlje 
State did not derive its proper share of the revenue. And owing to the want 
of sufficient control, the date groves were themselves deteriorating to such an 
extent as in some places to imperil the toddy revenue of the future, while in 
many instances the quality of toddy supplied to the public was so bad'as to 
drive many persons accustomed to this comparatively innocent drink fo 
resort to the more harmful arrack. In order to remedy these defects, the 
Government issued orders for dividing each taluq into a number of 
convenient farms. Attempts to introduce a similar system had failed on 
previous occasions, and it is therefore particularly gratifying that \vc have 
now succeeded in placing it,-on a satisfactory and workable basis. In the 
place of the ciglit District Farms which before existed, we have now 1,236 
farms distributed oicr the whole Province. I'he increase of revenue is due 
not to any increase in the number of shops for the sale of toddy— for their 
number remains the same as before—but entirely to the abolition of 
needless intermediaries between the Government which owns the date 
groves and the small farmer who supplies a certain number of shops from 
a part cular grove or part of a grove. This arrangement, in addition to the 
increased revenue it secures to the State, is expected to lead to several 
indirect benefits, such as the better preservation of our date groves,* and 
the improvement of the condition of the Idigar or toddy-drawing class, who 
have suffered much under the contract system hitherto in force. 

As regards Arrack, our policy has been essentially one of gradual enhance¬ 
ment of the duty upon the article. In 1881 there existed differential rates 
of duty. The general rate was Rs. 2.3 and Rs. 2.4 throughout the Province, 
with Rs. 2.7 for the outlying district of Chitaldroog and spccijil rates of 
Rs. 3.3 and Rs, 3.4 for the cities of Pangalore and Mysore. By a process 
of gradual assimilation and enhancement we have now arrived at the high 
uniform rate of Rs 4 per gallon 20'^ under proof, equivalent to one of Rs. 5 
for proof. The selling price under our system is fixed as high as Rs.5.5 
for 20° under proof, equivalent to Rs. 6.10.3 proof. These rates are as 
high as they can be pitched consistently witli the sound policy of preventing 
illicit distillation or contraband importation. The causes which, in addition 
to the enhanced duty, have tended to secure the increased arrack revenue, 
are— the abolition in 1884 of all outlying distilleries and the introduction of a 
system of manufacture and distribution under centralized controlthe 
separation in 1892 of the business of manufacture Vrom that of distribution ; 
and the system adopted in the same year for the sale of the privilege of 
retail vend. The increase due to the last-named cause represents an 

* Efforts are l>eing made by planting to form date groves in those Districts where 
the number is .small, and also to replenish the groves where they are in danger of 
l)eing overwork etl. r 

2 Only two distilleries were rciained, one near Bangalore, which supplied all the 
Districts, including the C. & M. Station of Bangalore, except Shimoga and Kadur, 
which were supplied by a distillery at Shimoga. J''rom 1st April 1888 the distillery 
at Shimoga was abolished and the Central Distillery at Bangalore supplied the whole 
.State. 
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addition of Rs. 0.8.8 to the Rs. 4 duty. By separatinfj the manufacture 
from the sale of arrack, we were able to attract to the business of manu¬ 
facture the capital, resources and technical knowledge of a large Madras 
firm (Messrs. Parry & Co.), and thereby to reduce the price of the manu- 
factifred article to loi annas per gallon. This very moderate price has 
Aiabled us (while retaining the old rate of retail price, namely, Rs. 5.5 per 
gallon) to enhance the rate of duty correspondingly, from Rs. 3.5 to Rs. 4. 
The right to vend the liquor has been sold throughout the Province ; in the 
case of the Bangalore and Mysore cities and the Kolar Gold-fields, individual 
shops l»ve been fold under what is called “the separate shop system”; 
elsew’here the right to vend has been sold by ^ircles of villages, and in a 
few special cases by entire laluqs, under the “ vend rent system.” The 
tvork of vending is thus placed in the hands of a large number of persons 
possessing local knowledge and influence, whose watchfulness in their owm 
interest w’ill be a most useful check upon illicit distillation in their respective 
tracts. The increase of duty, which involved no increase of price to the 
consumer, and the sale of the right of vend, had the effect of securing to 
Government money which hitherto formed the profits of middlemen. 
Satisfactory arrangements have been made through a (Government agent 
for the carriage of liquor to the various localities outside the Bangalore 
District. 

• The number of toddy shops was 2,892 in 1890 -1 and 3,052 in 
1894- 5. 'Phe consumption of date toddy in the latter year was 
15,884,269 gallons. The arrack shops numbered 943 in 1890 1, 894 
in 1891 2, and 925 in 1894-5. consumption of arrack was 

424,511 gallons in 1891-2, and 527,683 in 1S94-5. These figures all 
include tl)^' Civil and Military .Station of Bangalore. 

'Phe other items of Excise revenue are receipts for licenses to sell 
country beer, foreign litjuors, and local double-distilled liquors, ganja 
and opium. Beer in 1895 was sold at four taverns in Bangalore, 
supplied from a brewery on the Nilgiris. The tavern formerly existing 
at the Kolar Gold-fields seems not to be kejit up. Ganja and opium 
are entirely supplied hy importation, the cultivation being prohibited. 
There were in 1894-5, for the sale of ganja, 64 wholesale and 145 
retail shops; and the cowsumption was 58,935 seers of ganja and 1,033 
of majum. For the .sale of ogium there were 87 shops, and the 
consumption was 3,429 seers. 

Sdyar, or land customs, also managed by the Excise department, 
are now levied only on supari or areca-nut, the liulk of which produce 
is from KaeJ^r and Shimoga Di.stricts. The duties on tobacco, carda¬ 
moms, cocoanuts and betel-leaves were resigned to Municipalities, who 
collected them, but only within municipal limits, as octroi, and paid 
half the proceeds to Government. In 1893-4 the whole was re¬ 
linquished in their favour. 
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Mohatarfa, or assessed taxes, were in a similar manner made over to* 
the Municipalities, who paid half the proceeds to Government. In* 
1892-3 the claim to a moiety was relinquished in the case of those 
Municipalities which agreed to bear the cost of Police. But next year 
Police charges were debited to State funds, and all the Municipalities, 
were allowed to retain the whole of the Mohatarfa. 

Interest represents, besides that accruing on investments, what is 
earned by current deposits in the Bangalore Branch of the Madras 
Bank, with which an agreement was entered into in 18:87 to receive the 
surplus available cash baljnccs, and pay 2 per cent, interest thereon. 
In 1894 the agreement was modified by the adoption of a variable 
scale of interest, rising, with the Bank’s published minimum rate for 
loans against (lovernment paper, up to 6 per cent. 

The annual statement of expenditure is given on the following page. 

The entries under the first head include the I'amine loan of 80 lakhs 
due to the Government of India. Annual payments of 4 lakhs were 
made from current revenue towards interest and reduction of principal 
down to 1888-9, when the loan was discharged in full by applying for 
this purpose the refund of Rs. 6,860,508 on account of the capital 
outlay on the Mysore Harihar Railway. The annual payments of 
4 lakhs have since then been put into a fund for the redemption of the 
Railway loan. 

The Palace charges consist of H.H. the Maharaja’s Civil list, fixed! 
by the Instrument of Transfer, paid in full from 1886 - 7, with an 
increa.se of 1 lakh from the i.st June 1891. Some of the charge.s 
previously met from it were also transferred to the Muzrai and Military 
Departments. 

Of Assignments under Treaties, the first is the Subsidy to the British. 
Government, which remained at 24^ lakhs per annum, as before, the 
addition of 10^ provided by the Instrument of Transfer being post¬ 
poned, first for 5 years, and then for jo years more, till the 31st March 
1896. On the other hand, the British Government from 1884—5 
retained the net revenue of the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, 
Under Allowances, on account of the higher cost of living, the pensions 
of Pallegars were increased 50 per cent, in 1893-4, the charge on this, 
account being thus raised from Rs. 37,724 to Rs. 56,586.1 

The State Accounts, in addition to the usual local audits, have beea 
examined at various times by special Auditors deputed from the 
Government of India; in 1872 by Mr. Taylor, in 1878 by Mr. 
We.stland, and in 1896 by Mr. Biddulph. 

* The pensions had been increased 50 T>er cent, by Sir Mark Cubbon in i860, and 
again 25 per cent, by Mr. Bowring in 1864-5. 



EXPENDITURE FROM 1881-2 to 1894-5. 



N.B.—The first five years include charges on account of the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, as follows 
1881-2, Rs. 126 710; 1882-3, '49 i5s 8 ; 1883-4, Rs. 167,791; 1884-5, Rs. 10,647; 1885-6, Rs. 3,143. 
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local Funds ,—The 1 .ocal Funds consist of a cess of one anna in thp 
rupee on the land assessment and on the collections from Excise, Sdyar, 
and some other items, and of an Irrigation cess at the same rate levied 
separately in some taluqs and included in the net land assessment in 
others. Out of the total rnised on the land assessment, 76 })er cent, is 
credited as District Funds, to the District in which it is collected, and 
administered by the Local Fund Boards. The same proportion of 
collections under other heads is credited to Local Funds General, held 
at disposal of the Government for expenditure on local projects. The 
remaining 24 per cent, under both the above is credited to Education 
as the Village School luind. 'J'hc Irrigation C'ess Fund is administered 
by the Public AVorks Dcj)artmcnt and the Revenue Officers. 

The Local Fund Boards arc one for each of the eight Districts and 
one for the French Rocks Sub-Division. The lk)ards are under the 
Deputy Commissioner or Sub-Division Officer, and are each composed 
of err’ain ex-ojjido members, including all the Amildars of the District, 
and of seven non-official members, namely, six landed proprietors and 
one inamdar, who is elected by the other inamdars of the circle. It is 
proposed to raise the number of non-official members to 12. (irants 
from Local Funds General are made to the District Funds for the 
execution of works which are beyond their means. 

The following is a statement of income and expenditure of District 
Funds for two periods of five years :— 



t88i-2 

1886-7 


188f-2 

1886-7 

Receipts. 

to 

to 

Expenditure. 

to 

to 


1885-6. 

1890-1. 


1885-6. 

1890-1. 

Opening balance... 

69.425 

402,604 

l*iil)lic Works— 



76 percent, of Local 



Original 

420,525 

899,607 

Ccs.s 

1,922,761 

2,345.678 

Ivcjiairs 

1,041,096 

1,190,790 

Cattle Pounds 

130,296 

160,320 

ICstablishment 



Perries . 

; — 

47,391 

and tools ... 

407.483 

481,325 

Crants from I^ocal 

' 


Disi)ensarie.s 

40,745 

100,130 

Funds General... 

144,000 

.341,712 

Travellers’ Runga- 



Grants from Public 



lows and Musa- 

1 


Works ... 

68,961 

11,500 

firkhanas 

■ 30-956 

38,190 

Miscellaneous 

40,929 

4,603 

Miscellaneous ... 

32,963 

39,786 

I-oan recovered 



u 



from Municipali¬ 






ties 

— 

14,649 




Total Rs. 

I2.376.372 

’3,328,457 

Total Rs. 

1,973.768 

00 

&l 

In 1893-4 the Local 

Funds 

realized Rs. 11 

,56,047 ; 

namely, 


Rs. 8,35,349 from the one anna cess on land revenue, excise and sdyar, 
Rs. 2,37,960 from the irrigation cess, and Rs. 82,738 from cattle 
pounds, ferries, &c. The income of the District Fund Boards was 
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]ls. 5,82,082, and the expenditure Rs. 5,67,194. Of this, 76 per cent, 
was spent on roads and bridges, 8 per cent, on medical aid, 4 per cent, 
on new wells for drinking-water, and 3 j^er cent, on village sanitation. 
Their income in 1894-5 was Rs. 6,24,175, and expenditure 
Rs. 5,91,247 ; namely, 79*4 per cent, on communications and 
buildings, 8*8 per cent, on medical aid, 3*25 on wells for drinking- 
water, and 2*55 on village sanitation. Besides this a sum of 
Rs. 1,06,000 from Local 1 ^'unds Cieneral was spent, chiefly through the 
Boards, on road?, drinking-water wells, miisafirkhanas, village chavadis, 
bathing ghats, tSre. • 

Agricultural Banks ,—In 1894 a scheme for the establishment of 
Agricultural Banks was introduced, in order to relieve the ryots from 
the necessity of borrowing at the ruinous rates of interest on which 
alone they could obtain any credit. The essential principle was that 
the Bank should be an association of agriculturists themselves, and 
strictly co-operative, thus doing away with the profits of middlemen. 

The association was to consist of land-holders enlisted on the basis of 
mutual confidence arising from mutual information of each others’ character 
and resources. The object to be the common benefit of cheap credit and 
not the earning of divisible profits. There was to be no share capital, funds 
being obtained by means of loans raised or deposits received. The members 
to contribute their liability only, which they could limit by prescribing a 
maximum for each individual loan or for the sum total of loans ; or they 
could resign at any time and escape further liability. The Bank funds to be 
lent only to its members, at such moderate rates of interest which would 
leave a sAall margin for expenses and the formation of a Reserve Fund. 
The management to be in the hands of a body elected from among the 
members themselves and serx ing gratuitously. No loan to be made except* 
for an approved purpose, such as an agricultural operation which, with 
ordinary care, might be expected to yield enough to repay the loan and to 
leave some profit for the borrower. 

Under this scheme two Agricultural Banks were established in 
Seringapatam taluq in 1894, and ten applications from other parts had 
been received in 1895. • 

Savings Banks ,—The deposit^ in Savings Banks rose from 4 lakhs 
in 1881 to upw'ards of 28 lakhs in 1894. The rate of interest, which 
had been 3I per cent., was then fixed at 3^ per cent. The number of 
depositors at this rate w*as 10,849. amount deposited in the 

year was nearly 17 lakhs, and the amount withdrawn 15-1 lakhs. 

State Life Ifisurance .—The scheme for this purpose came into force 
on the ist December 1891, and a strong Committee of officers was 
appointed to conduct the business connected with it. The following 
were the main provisions of the scheme :— 


3 E 2 
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Insurance was compulsory on all who entered the service after its introi 
duction, but optional with those already in the service. No one over 45 or 
under 21 was eligible. The premium was 10 per cent, of pay, recoverable 
monthly, the maximum premium for which a policv would be issued being 
limited to Rs. 50 a month. The insurer became entitled to a bonus^ 
calculated according to a table prescribed by Government and varying with 
his age at time of insurance, payable on his attaining the age of 55, or at 
death if earlier. Proposals to be accepted only after due medicial 
examination. 

t ,, 

The results so far are thus returned :— 


No. of No. Monthly Ronus 

applications, accepted. premium. payable. 


1891-2 

379 

203 

Ks. 1,354 

Rs. 303.635 

1892-3 

343 

260 

1,258^ 

309,954 

1893-4 

434 

260 

694J 

186,485 

1894-s 

541 

494 

1,699* 

458,880 


There were ii casualtie.s, on account of whicli a total bonus of 
Rs. 13,567 became payable. 7 ’here were 1,214 effective policies 
running in 1895, paying a monthly premium of Rs. 5,066 and assuring 
in the aggregate Rs. 12,65,7.^6 The surplus funds are placed in the 
Savings Bank. 


VITAL STATISTICS AND MEDICAL SERVICES 

Births and Deaths, - Provision is made by all Municipalities for 
registration of births and deaths within their respective limits. In the 
villages it is the duty of the Shanbhog, who reports to the 'laluq 
officer. The following are the figures registered from 1881 to 1894, 
with the ratio per mille of population, and proportion of males to 
females;— 


j 

Year. | 

1 

■ ■ ■■■ 1 

No. 1 

Rirths 


Deaths. 

i^ate per mille 

Males to 

100 females. 

No. 

^ateper mille. 

Males to xoo 
females. 

1881 ... ' 

99.223 

2370 

103-92 

1 

71,240 

17*02 

105*80 

1882 ... 

100,756 

24*06 

io6*o6 

70,892 

16-93 

105-25 

1883 ... 

100,903 

24*10 

10475, 

63,243 

15*11 

104*90 

1884 ... 

97,089 

23*20 

104*75 

62,531 

14*93 

105*94 

1885 ... 

90,591 

22*14 

104*89 

65,112 

15*91 

102*76 

1886 ... 

90,708 

187 

105*18 

70,324 

14*5 

io 8*34 

1887 ... 

1 93.'20 

19*2 

103*24 

76,074 

15*7 

111 *40 

188.8 ... 

: 97.982 

20*2 

105*76 

70,791 

14*8 

108-55 

1889 ... 

: 86,864 

17*9 

103*57 

74,618 

15*4 t? 

106-33 

1890 ... j 

82,524 

17*0 

105*05 

85,007 

177 

108-48 

1891 ... j 

95,922 

19*80 

104*14 

67,982 

14*03 

106-38 

1892 ... 

86,603 

17*88 

104*98 

80,149 

16*55 

110*76 

1893 ... 

85,858 

17*72 

104*60 

76,594 

15*79 

111*48 

1894 ... 

93,928 

19*39 

106*81 

59,847 

12-36 

110*25 
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^ The first four years include the C. and M. Station of Bangalore; the 
rest are exclusive of that. The diminution of births in 1890 is 
attributed to the prevalence of influenza, which also accounts for the 
increase of the death-rate in that year. As regards the low death-rate 
1894 the Senior Surgeon writes : “ I am inclined to question the 
value of the registration statistics, as this is a lower death-rate than 
exists in England.*’ I'he death-rate is higher amongst males than 
amongst females at all ages, except between the years 12 and 30, and 
60 anck upwards.* 

The diflerent causes of death are thus staged year by year :— 


Head. ' 1881. 1882. , 1883. ! 1884. | 1S85. 


Cholera 

Smallpox 


as 893 124 330 2,677 

2,566 7,940: 4.840 3.24/ 3.264 


Fevers ... j43i842 36,95“ 33.130 33.2“7 33 , 28 c| 

liowel com- j ' ' . , 

plaints ... ' 4,844 5,032 4,781 4,970 5,4251 


Injuries 

All other 
causes ... 


1,094 1,024 1,024 1,079 1.045] 

I 

18,869 19,073 19.335 >9,704 'i 9.417 


1886. 1S87. 18S8. i 1889. 1890. iSqt. t892'3 i6q3-4 


10 832 1,015, 1.590 1,326 1,204, 668 856 

I ' ! I ' 

4,»75 6,6o8| 5654 5,242 4.233 5,099' 7,229 3.211 

I ! ' : I ' 

39,891 42,668 37,609 41 656 55.102 38,307144.293 37.853 

: M 

5.844 5.448j 5.861.' 5,765 5,361 4,935! 5,153: 4,218 

961 987I i,c6o 1,013 977* x,ooi| 977| 1,152 


19.443 10.531 19.592 19.352 18.008 I7,436’20,i89'i8,i55 


The greatest mortality is under the head Fevers, but this includes 
many diseases other than fever which are accompanied by febrile 
symptoms. Cholera is usually introduced by pilgrims returning from 
Tirupati «• other sacred places beyond the limits of Mysore. Rest- 
houses for them have been provided at important points on the usual 
routes. For the resident poj)ulati()n efforts are being everywhere made 
to ensure a good and pure water supply, which is the first requisite 
towards the abatement of cholera. To adequately cope with small pox 
and stamp it out, the Senior Surgeon strongly recommends the making 
of vaccination compulsory. 

There are about loo vaccinators (including 2 or 3 women), super¬ 
vised since 1886-7 l;)y ^ Deputy-Inspector for each District; all the 
dispensaries also vaccinate. Vaccination from the calf was introduced 
in 1884-5, but it was found difficult to keep up the stock. Since 1891 
there has been a Vaccine Institute, where lanoline paste is manu¬ 
factured direct from calf lymph according to Surgeon-Major King’s 
method, 'fhere were 97,646 primary vaccinations in 1894-5 and 
1,271 re-vaccinations. 

Medical Relief ,—^The Senior Surgeon is also Sanitary Commissioner. 
The Durbar Surgeon at Mysore is also Chemical Examiner. The 
Medical department was re-organized in 1884, when a local service of 
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well-qualified Surgeons and Assistant-Surgeons was formed, the subj 
ordinates from Madras • previously employed reverting to their own 
province. A Medical School was established in 1881 for the purpose 
of training Hospital Assistants, but w'as closed in 1886, and scholar¬ 
ships were given to students to go through a course in the Madras 0% 
Bombay Medical Colleges. 

On the Bowring Civil Hospital being made over to the administration 
of the C. and M. Station of Bangalore in 1884, there remained only two 
first-class institutions, namely, the Maharaja’s Hospital*at Mysore and 
the Civil Hospital at Shiinoga. But St. Martha's Hospital, opened by 
the Roman Catholic Mission in 1886, supplied the want of a hospital 
for the Bangalore City until 1893, when Covernment conne(’tion with 
it ceased. A temporary hospital has since been o[)cned in the Fort, 
pending the completion of the new City Hospital which is in course of 
erection. The six second-class institutions are the hospitals at the 
remaining District headquarters. Dispensaries in talu(t head-quarter 
and other large towns have been generally established, and in 1895 
numbered 97, including 5 for women and children under female 
hospital assistants. I'ho special hospitals previously existing are also 
kept up, namely, the Lunatic Asylum, the J.eper Asylum, and the 
Maternity Hospital at Bangalore, the latter now under the Municipality, 
and H.H. the Maharani’s Hospital at Mysore. There arc also three 
Jail hospitals and a dispensary for the Silahdars. 

Qualified native midwives are being supplied to all the taluqs as fast 
as they can be procured, after receiving a training in the Madras 
Lying-in Hospital, with support either from the State or from the 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund. In 1895 there were 63 in employ, who 
attended 3,104 cases. Aid is also given to a private hospital at 
Mysore in which, under adequate supervision, diseases are treated 
according to native methods, both Hindu and Yunani. 

The following statement shows the number of patients treated in 
hospitals and dispensaries for fourteen years :— 



In-patients. 

Out-patients. 

. Total, 


In-palients. 

Out-patients. 

Total. 

1881 . 

.. 

180.355 

183,469 

1888 . 

... 2,766 

371,289 

374,055 

1882 

3.298 

192.774 

196,072 

1889 . 

... 3.768 

461,835 

485,603 

1883. 

.. 3.463 

208,244 

211,707 

1890 . 

.. 4 ,J 43 

491,250 

495.393 

1884 , 

. 3 , 2«4 

201,sjS 

234,822 

: ^891 . 

—■ 


537,787 

1885 .. 

1,976 

236,39s 

238,574 

lS(J 2 .. 

. 4.920 

55 b 7 n 

556.631 

1886 ... 

'. 93 ° 

2S2.075 

284,005 

iS<)3 . 

. 6,264 

()00,s^ 

606,804 

1887 .. 

2,629 

316,572 

319,201 

lS.>t 

S.720 

608,186 

706,9'S 


The transfer of the Bowring Hospital acctumts for the fall in the 
number of in-patients immediately after i8<S4. 
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The Director of Public Instruction, who had held that ofilce for 
many years, was relieved of the charge of Coorg in February 1882, 
and of the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore in December 1888. 
In ^fysore his designation was changed in July 1883 to Education 
Secretary, and he was also appointed Polite Secretary and to report on 
the Census. In August 1884 Police duty was exchanged for Archae¬ 
ology, and in April 1890 lulucation also. The Head Master of the 
Maharaja's (.'(jllege, a Parsi, was then a])pointed I 2 ducation Secretary, 
and in July 1895 was called Inspector-Ciencral of Education. The 
headcpiarters were removed from Bangalore to Mysore in May 1894. 
Inspection was for some years carried on with the aid of four native 
Deputy-lns[)ectors, and eleven Sul)-I)cputy Inspectors, the latter 
specially for Hobli schools, except one for Hindustani schools. A 
European Deputy-Inspector, who was retained for Bangalore, was 
also Assistant in the Directors office. In September 1891 the 
number of native Deputy-Inspectors was doubled, and three Assistant 
Deputy-Ins])ectors were appointed, the grade of Sub-Deputy Inspectors 
being abolished. Hie European Deputy-Inspector died in August 
1892. 

The t^ost of vernac'ular education had been entirely transferred to 
Local J'unds after the funine, and continued to be so borne until 
1889. Erom that time a more liberal grant from J^rovincial Funds 
became possible, and the i'35 lakhs of 1881-2 rose to 1*75 lakhs in 
1886 -7, to 2 *61 in 1889-90, to 3*02 lakhs in 1890-1, and has since 
increased to 4*84 lakhs in 1894-5. At the same time Local Funds 
have, in addition, provided for an expenditure of from somewhat less 
than i -i lakhs from the years after 1881 to 1*95 lakhs in 1894-5, The 
total State expenditufe on education from all sources, including small 
sums from Municipal funds, Jjas thus ri.sen from 274 lakhs in t 88 1-2 
to 6*82 lakhs in 1894-5, Together with this must be taken into 
account expenditure from private sources in Aided schools^ amounting 
in 1894 -5 to about Rs. 82,000.^ 

The ntunbers under instruction have steadily increased, as the 
following figures for ten years past testify ;— 

* Thc.se ami other figures in this section do not include the C. and M. Station of 
Bangalore. 
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Year. 

Pupils In 

Total. 

i 

Yeev. 

Pupils in 

• 

Public 

Institu¬ 

tions. 

Private 

Institu¬ 

tions. 

Public 

Institu¬ 

tions. 

Private 

Institu¬ 

tions. 

Total. 

1885-6 ... 

43*240 

14,290 

57.530 1 

1890-1 ... ! 

72,970 

23.457! 

96,427* 

1886-7 

48,859 

M. 4 S 9 

63.31S ; 

1891-2 ... 

76,288 

25,041 1 

101,329 

1887-8 ... 

54*373 ’ 

(15,000) 

69.373 

1892-3 ... 

76,963 

26,586 t 

103,549 

1888-9 ... 

59*840 ; 

16,37s 

76,118 ll 

1893 4 ... 

79.496 

26,003 I 

105,499 

1889-90 ... 

66,501 ' 

16,196 

82.697 il 

ll 

1894-5 ... 

83.398 

27,662 1 

» ! 

111,020 

* 


Public institutions are thcfee managed, aided or inspected by Govern¬ 
ment. Private institutions are those that do not conform to Govern¬ 
ment rules or standards, generally called indigenous schools. From 
the foregoing statistics it appears that public and private institutions 
have exactly kept pace with one another, each showing an increased 
attendance of 51*8 per cent. During the same period the (lovernment 
expenditure from State funds has increased nearly 35 per cent., and 
that from both State and Local funds together nearly 46 per cent. The 
vitality of the indigenous schools is thus apparent, and their equal 
growth alongside of the public institutions indicates that the desire for 
education is very general, (irants in aid amounted to Rs. 34,184 in 
1885-6, and to Rs. 51,319 in 1894-5. 

Distinguishing between boys and girls under instruction, the 
following are the figures for .six years; beyond that complete statistics 
are not available :— 



Boys. 

(iirls. 


Boys. 

(iirls. 

1889-90 

... 74,640 . 

• 8,057 

1892-3 

91,904 

... 11,645 

1890-1 

... 86,402 

. 10,025 

1893-4 

93,312 

... 12,187 

1891-2 

... 89,967 .. 

. 11,362 

i 1894-5 

98,260 

... 12,760 


The numbers of Government and Aided schools, with scholars in 
each, at two intervals of ten years, were as follows :— 


Government Aided 



Schools, 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

1881-2 ... 

923 . 

36,800 

,114 .. 

6,326 

1884-5 ... 

... 1,007 

. 35*001 

130 .. 

7.970 

1891-2 ... 

... 1,460 

• 63,041 

166 .. 

11,834 

1894-5 ••• 

... 1,576 .. 

69,480 

I9I ... 

12,872 


If the figures for the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore were 
added they would considerably swell the totals under Aided schools. 
A slight drop in the numbers in Government schools between the first 
and second periods, with a rise in those in Aided schools, was due to 
the direct action of Government in giving up the junior classes in the 
two principal colleges and transferring the pupils. This proceeding 
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accorded with recommendations of the Education Commission con- 
*vened at Calcutta by the Government of India in 1882-3. 

In 1884 the teaching staff of the Colleges and High schools was 
revised, and the position of the masters much improved by grading 
them in classes, with provision for regular increments of pay. In 1890 
a superior grade was formed of European professors with University 
distinctions for the first-grade colleges. The regular grading of all 
other classes of masters has since been carried out, and their service has 
been declared as superior with regard to pension, whatever the pay. 

The standards of instruction have been^re-arranged, and passing the 
second vernacular standard made a necessary preliminary to the study 
of English, "rhrec years of purely vernacular instruction, followed by 
eight years of Anglo-vernacular instruction, are intended to form the 
course leading to matriculation. A Text-book Committee has charge 
since 1892 of the selection and preparation of suitable school books. 
A museum of educational apparatus and books was also then formed 
in the Victoria Jubilee Institute. Local Committees have been 
entrusted with the management of (h'rls’ schools, and the Committees 
for Hobli schools have been formed afresh, with definition of their 
duties. The Karnataka Ehashojjivini Pathas'ala, founded for pro¬ 
moting the study of Kannada, was in 1894 converted into a Normal 
school. 

In 1887 the Mysore l.ocal Examination, for pupils and teachers in 
vernacular schools, was instituted, under the management of a Com¬ 
mittee. This gave a definite aim to vernacular studies, similar in effect 
to what was provided for English by the University and Middle School 
examinations, and proved a great stimulus to the Taluq and Hobli 
schools. It was modified in 1891 by substituting a Lower Secondary 
examination in English, Sanskrit and the vernaculars, with a Vernacu¬ 
lar Upper Secondary and a Teachers’ Certificate examination. A 
Sanskrit Pandits’ examination is held every year before the Dasara at 
the Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, Mysore; and an examination for 
Kannada Pandits was established in 1893. 

The three English colleges are the Central College, Bangalore, and 
the Maharaja’s College, Mysore, both of the first grade, and the 
Shimoga College, which is of the second grade. The Central 
College specially instructs in Mathematics and Physical Science as the 
optional subjects for the B.A. degree, while the Maharaja’s College 
takes Ma&iematics and History. The Oriental Colleges are the 
Maharaja’s Sanskrit College and the Kannada Pandits’ classes at 
Mysore, and the Sanskrit College, Bangalore. Students’ Homes have 
been established in connection with some of the colleges. 
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The following is a detailed classification of all educational institutions 
borne on the returns as they stood on the 30th of June 1895 •— 



Government. 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

Total. 

Institutions. 


- 




... 

• 


No. 

Piipi.s. 

No. riipil.c. 

Nj. 

Pupils. 

No. 

Pupils. * 

PiJUi.ic Institutions. 



1 





University Education. 





t 



Collopjes, English 

3 

410 






,, Oriental ... 

2 

% 39 

I 84 

— 

— 

6, 533 

School Education j 








General. 



1 





Secondary ScIidoIs— 



1 

! 





High Schools, 

English (for ]iv>y.s),.. 


1.733 

3 1*691 


— 

13 

3,424 

Middle Schools, 

! 

1 







English (for Boys).,. 
Vernacular (f<ir 

46 

7 , 99 i 5 

15 1,24s 

1 

44 



Boys) . 

77 

8,101 

II 1,360 

— 

■— 

150 

18,841 

Mid<lle Schools, 








English (for dills),.. 
Vernacular (for 

— 

— 

s: 475 

I 

37 



Oirhs) . 

; 4 

1,006 

5 , 579 



15 

2.097 

Primary Schools - 


i 

! 





Eor Boys. 

■ 1,356 

46.155 

62: 2,686 

20 

7.54 

1,4.3s 

49,595 

,, Girls. 

' 70 

! 3.390 

54 3,595 

5 

166 

121^ 

7,151 

School Education^ 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 




Special. 

j 


J 





Training Schools for ! 


1 





Masters. 

1 

; 106 

— j — 

. — 

— 

I 

106 

Training Schools for 








Mistresses . 

I 

23 

— ' _ 

j - 

— 

I 

! 23 

Industrial Schools ... 

2 

93 

3 65 


— 

5 

158 

Sanskrit Schools 

1 

91 

32 1,089 

3 

45 

36 

1,725 

Jail Schools . 

3 

245 

■ 


- 1 

3 

245 

Total ... 

J .576 

69,480 

191.12,872: 

( 

30 

1,046 I 

1.797 

83.398 

PRIVATK INSTITU- 



i ; 





TIONS. 



i ' 





Advanced.i 

— 

— 

-i - I 

21 

497 



Elementary . 

— 

— 

- -; -- 12,079 

27,125 ; 

2,100 

27,622 

Grand Total ... 1 1,576 ■ 

! i 

69,480 

191 12,872 

1 

2,130 

28,668 

3.^7 

' 111,020 

i 


The High Schools are the Anglo-vernacular schools at the head¬ 
quarters of each District and at Chile Ballapur and Channapatna, with 
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the London and Wesleyan Mission High Schools at Bangalore, and 
Wesleyan High School at Mysore. They work up to the matriculation 
standard of the Madras University. All the Government High 
Scjiools, except two, are under native Head-masters, The Middle 
, Schools are mostly Taliiq schools, preparing for the Local examina¬ 
tions, with a proportion of Aided Mission and other schools. The 
prevailing languages taught are Kannada or Hindustani, with a little 
English in some. Fees for Muhammadans have been reduced to a 
half.* The Pflmary schools arc Hdl)li or Village schools. In addition 
to Kannada schools, which form the bylk, there arc Hindustani and 
Telugu, with a few 'lamil and Mahratti schools where needed; also 
Night schools for adults. 

Female education has made considerable progress. Though Mission 
schools had long held the field and done much good, and some 
Government schools had also been at work for a considerable time, a 
special im|)ulse was given to the movement by the establishment of 
the Maharani’s ('aste Girls’ School at Mysore in 1881. It commended 
itself by combining a [)artially Hindu course of study wdth Western 
methods of instruction ; and, backed by the patronage and influence 
of the Palace, set a fashion since followed in other schools. All along 
liberally aided, it was taken over entirely by Government in 1891, but 
.is conducted on the same lines as before, under the management of a 
C^ommittee ; and a similar course has been adopted with the remaining 
Girls’ schools. 'Fhe present superintendent is a lady from Girton 
Collegti, who has taken Honours in the Mathematical tripos at Cam¬ 
bridge. Home education classes have been formed for girls obliged to 
leave school. 

The Normal School for masters was opened in 1894, and contains 
94 Hindus and 23 Muhammadans. The d'raining School for mistresses 
is held in the Maharani’s i^chool, and some young widows are also 
under preparation there for the same calling. 

The Government Industrial schools arc at Mysore and Hassan. The 
pupils are of all castes and are mostly supported by scholarships. 
They learn cari)entry, rattan ^work, blacksmiths’ and other mechanical 
work, with drawing and modelling. Of the Aided Industrial schools, 
two are Wesleyan, at Hassan and Tumkilr ; the former for orphan 
girls, who learn to knit woollen caps and stockings; the latter for 
orphan l|oys, who learn carpentry, rope-making, bricklaying, &c. The 
other school is Roman Catholic, at Mysore, where carpentry and 
gardening are taught, as w^ell as the violin, with a view to providing 
bandsmen. 
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ARCH/EOLOGY 

« 

Arch^.ology had for many years received informal attention. A • 
number of inscriptions photographed by Colonel Dixon in 1865, under 
the orders of Mr. Bowring, were translated by the Director of Public 
Instruction, and published in 1879, with additions, under the name of 
Mysore Inscriptions. In August 1884 he was relieved of l^lice 
work in order to give more^time to antiquities, and in January 1885 
was appointed Director of Arclu'cological Researches in addition to his 
office as Education Secretary. The Coorg Inscriptions were i)ublished 
by him in 1886. In March 1888 a regular Archieological department 
was formed under him, and in April 1890 he was relieved of other 
duty for the time, but later on was appointed also to compile the present 
work. 

Epigraphy, —'I'he entire country has been surveyed and copies of 
all inscriptions taken in situ. The number discovered is nearly 9,000, 
and they are in course of translation and publication under the 
designation of Epigraphia Carnatica. A volume of 144 Jain inscrip¬ 
tions at Sravana Belgola was published in 1889; another, containing 
803 inscriptions in the Mysore District, was published in 1894 ; and a 
further volume, with 880, completing that District, is ai)proaching 
completion. Volumes relating to the other seven Districts are also 
going through the press. • 

The results obtained by the Survey have exceeded expectation. I’he 
most notable discovery was that of ICdicts of A'soka in the Molkal- 
muru taluq in 1892, an event which has been described by one of the 
highest authorities as forming “an epoch in Indian archaiology.” The 
Jain inscriptions relating to Bhadrabahu and Chandra Cupta, the 
Satakarni inscription in Shikarpur talucj, the Kadamba inscription at 
Talgunda in the same, and one at Anaji in Davangere taluq, 
have brought to light ancient records of ’ the highest value 
for the history of the first centuri(,"s. The Vokkalcri inscrip¬ 
tion opened the eyes of scholars to the true significance of the 
Pallavas. The clean forgotten dynasties of the Mahavalis or Bdnas, 
and of the Gangas who ruled Mysore for so long, have been restored 
to history. The chronology of the Cholas has been for the first time 
definitely fixed. The birthplace of the Hoysalas has been discovered, 
and their history worked out in detail. Great additions have been 
made to information relating to the Chalukyas, the Rdshtrakiitas, the 
Nolambas, the Vijayanagar kings, and other more modern dynasties. 
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Numismatics, —An important find, the first in Mysore of this kind, 
was that of Roman coins in 1892 near Yesvantpur, in making the 
cutting for the Hindupur railway. There were 163 silver coins, denarii 
of^the early emperors—Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula and Claudius, 

, with one of Antonia—ranging in date from 21 u.c. to 51 a.d. The 
find of Iluddhist leaden coins near Chitaldroog has been referred to 
above, p. 293. That of old Indian coins at Nagar is mentioned in 
the ap{)endix. Cold coins of the Hoysalas, before unknown, have 
beemidentificcf and the legends deciphered. 

Architecture and Sculpture, —lnforniatk)n under these heads will be 
found on ])p. 509!! Steps have been taken for conserving ancient 
monuments of importance, such as llie A'soka inscriptions, the 
Bhadrabahu inscription and fa(;adc of the Chandra Cupta basti at 
S'ravana Belgola, the Halebid, Somnathpur, Arsikere, and other 
temples. 

Aincient Manuscripts. —I’he search for these has extended over many 
years. The results obtained are already summarised in the chapter on 
Literature, pp. 495ff. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Muzrai. —This department administers the revenues of endowed 
religious and charitable institutions, that is, temples, mosques, and 
chattrams. There are 1,814 "ithin Mysore, and 29 in British terri¬ 
tory. 'Fhe revenues consist of large grants of land and money 
payments by former rulers, and of deposits of money funded by 
votaries for the fulfilment of certain vows and ceremonies. A separate 
Muzrai Superintendent was appointed in 1892 to more effectually 
control the.se institutions and to rectify the abuses which had crept in. 
A regular system of budgets and sanctions has been introduced. The 
power of sanction vested in the ruler to nominations of gurus of 
maths has been re-asserted. J^rovision for more light and air is being 
gradually made in the temples as they come under repair, and the' 
appearance and surroundings are being improved so as to be more in 
keeping with their character as places of worship. Funds and endow¬ 
ments alienated or misapplied by the priests are being restored to 
their original purpose. Committees of local residents of influence as 
Dharmadarsis are being appointed to maintain a proper supervision. 
The priests are required to be men of some learning in regard to their 
duties, and qualified to command respect. Dancing girls are being 
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gradually eliminated from the temples. Overgrown establishments , 
of ill-paid menials are being reduced and only a sufficient staff 
retained, more adequately paid. The abuses in distribution of food 
at chattrams are being checked, and arrangements made to cajry 
out their legitimate functions of affording shelter to travellers and • 
pilgrims. 
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COiNS, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Owing to the number of Principalities i^Jto which the Mysore country 
was broken up on the subversion of the Vijayanagar empire, each of 
which arrogated to itself the sovereign right of coining its own money ; and 
to the subsequent concjuests in succession by various rival powers, each of 
whom introduced a separate coinage, which passed into circulation along 
with the divers kinds previously current ; nothing could be more confused 
or perplexing tlian the whole monetary and metric system down to the time 
of the British assumption.* But a measure of uniformity may now be said 
to prevail, though calculations continue to be made on the former system of 
each locality. The introduction of English figures into all the Government 
accounts since 1863, and the increase of European officers and settlers, 
have led to increasing regularity; while the system of arithmetic taught 
throughout the Government schools, though recognizing to some extent the 
methods of the country, is calculated to bring in a conformity with the 
practice observed throughout British India. 

Coins 

•1 

Among the oldest Indian coins that have been found in Mysore are 
those of lead (see p. 293), of the time of the A'ndhra or S'dtavclhana kings.** 
Sir Walter Elliot remarks that “ the characteristic of their coinage was the 
employment of lead with but a small proportion of copper. General 
Pearse called attention to a passage in Pliny to the effect that India has 
neither brass nor lead, receiving them in exchange for precious stones and 

* The value of the different coins, sjiys Buchanan, was fretpieiitly changed by Tipu 
Sultan in a very arbitrary and oppressive manner. When he was about to ]my his 
troops, the nominal value of each coin was raised very high, and kept at that 
standard for about ten days ; duringj^which time the soldiery were allowed to pay off 
their debts at the high valuation. After this the standard was reduced to the proper 
value. 

After the conquest of the country, the or rate of exchange by which all the 

different coins could be offered as a legal tender of payment, was periodically fixed, 
generally opce or twice a month, at the various centres of trade, by the Amildar, 
who first consulted the principal merchants. In Bangalore, the nirak was fixed by 
the European Officer commanding in the Fort. 

* The illustration giVen from this find is from a coin kindly lent by Dr. Hultzsch. 
The obverse shows a bull standing, with the legend round it. , Pulumdyi mahdrdja 
.... On the reverse is a fir-tree and the chaitya symbol. 
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pearls, which may afford some explanation of this peculiarity. The lead is • 
generally very pure, a careful analysis detecting only a trace of copper. 
One class of coins was found to consist of a kind of speculum of an alloy 
of lead and tin, and another of an impure lead ore, which gave them the 
appearance of a coarse allo)\ They are stamped with symbols of a^ 
Buddhist character. The reverse has figures of a lion or horse [or bull] 
with the name of the sovereign, but his effigy, never . . . The pieces vary 
greatly in size ; they are generally round, sometimes square.” 

The same writer says,—“ In all the countries with which we are best 
acquainted, the metal first used for monetary purposes was silver, to which 
India (except in the case of t^c A'ndhras) forms no exception. The pro¬ 
portion of bullion to be given as a medium of exchange was adjusted by 
weight. In course of time, to obviate constant recourse to the scales, the 
use of uniform pieces, certified by an authoritative mark, suggested itself. 
Such pieces, taken from a bar or plate, trimmed and cut to the required 
standard weight, received the impress of a symbol, guaranteeing their 
accept:' nee. 

At what time and by what people they were first employed is unknown. 
They wore regarded as prehistoric by the older Indian writers, and may 
therefore be presutned to have been found in circulation when the Aryans 
entered Hindustan. They have no recognised name in any of the 
vernacular dialects. They appear, however, to have been known to the 
earlier Sanskrit writers under the designation of punUtay a term which 
itself signifies ancient. 

The oldest Indian examples arc of all shapes, oblong, angular, square, 
or nearly round, with punch marks on one or both sides, the older signs 
often worn away by attrition ; in almost all cases the earlier ones partially 
’ or wholly effaced by others subsequently super-impressed upon them. 
Other specimens, which are more circular and thicker, with sharper 
attestations, are probably of later date. All weigh about 50 grains troy. 

A parcel of forty-three very old-looking pieces, part of a large find in Nagar 
or Bednur, weighed 2,025*5 grains, giving an average of 47*1, but the 
heaviest was 50 grains, the lightest only 3775. 

Before quitting the subject it may be asked where the supply of silver 
was obtained to meet the circulation of so great an extent of country. 
Gold, iron, and copper were found in many parts of India, but no silver 
so far as I know. It must therefore have been imported from abroad.”* 

The later coins of the country were ^ther of gold, silver, or copper. 
Gold coins, at first so numerous, are now rarely seen, and the silver and 
copper coins in general use at the present time are those of the British 
Indian currency. According to Ferishta, there was no silver coinage in 
the Carnatic countries at the beginning of the fourteenth century,^^and even 
three centuries later we find only gold and copper coins insistence. In 
fact, it was not till the Muhammadans were permanently established in the 
South, that their preference for the rupee led to the introduction of a silver 
:urrency, without, however, displacing |he gold previously in circulation. 

* Coim of Southern India , 22, 45, 49ff. 
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Gold Coins. —These are known to Europeans as pagodas, fanams and 
^ mohurs. The pagoda is an original Hindu coin, called varaha, from the 
symbol on it of the vardha or boar, one of the incarnations of Vishnu, 
which foimed the crest of the Chdiukyas and of the Vijayanagar kings. 
In dsomc parts it seems also to have been called chakra. Before the rise 
oof the Chdlukyas the pagoda was probably called suvarna or nishka. It 
also had in Kannada and Telugu the gadyihta. In Hindustani the 
coin is known as hun. There were various pagodas,* named from the 
States in which they were severally coined. A half pagoda was called 
pon y hon, an 4 at a later period, under Vijayanagar, also praidpa. The 
fanam is properly hana or pana (a word used also for money in general), 
and is doubtless a corruption of the ncutc?- form panam. As with the 
pagodas, so there is a variety of fanams issued from different mints. The 
mohur is a Muhammadan coin, bearing the impression {mohur) of a seal 
or stamp. Mohurs came into circulation with the Bijapur and Mughal 
conquests, and some were coined in Mysore by Tipii.* 

The oldest gold coins (to further cite Sir Walter) are spherules, quite 
plain and smooth, save for a single very minute punch-mark, too small to be 
identified, by the impress of which they have been slightly flattened. In 
Old Kannada they are called gulige, a globule or little ball, whence the 
sign gn with a numeral is employed in old accounts as the sign for express¬ 
ing pagodas. These were succeeded by flat round thicker pieces of 
superior workmanship, which have received the name of padma-fankas, 
from having what is called a lotus in the centre. The use of the punch 
gradually gave way to the employment of a matrix or die. This was at 
first of the simplest form, and the coins appear to have been struck upon 
the single symbol placed below, the additional symbols being added by the 
old-fashigned process around the central device. The force of the blows 
in many instances gave the upper side a concave surface, and this, though 
accidental, may have led to the use at a later period of cup-shaped dies, as 
in the Rdma-tafikas, The adoption of the double die led eventually to the 
final and complete disuse of the punch. 

The gold coins of the principal Mysore dynasties may here be described, 
much of the information being from the same source. Those of the 

* Pagoda is a word of Portuguese origin, commonly applied by Europeans to a 
Hindu temple, and given to this coin perhaps from the representation that appears 
on it, in some parts, of a tftmple. 

* This Appendix had been already compiled before chance brought into my 
hands a valuable little pamphlet <yd the Coins of Mysore and Southern India, by 
Captain H. P. Hawkes, Assistant Commissary-General, prepared for the Madras 
Exhibition of 1857. Some additional information thence derived has been incor¬ 
porated. I also at the same time met with Assay Tables of Indian Coins, by 
Dr. Shekleton, Assay Master of H.M.’s Mint, Calcutta, which furnished several 
particulars. * 

In this revised edition some particulars and illustrations have been added from Sir 
Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India in the Numismata Orientalia, Mr, Edgar 
Thurston’s Catalogue of Mysore Coins in the Madras Museum, and Captain R. H. 
Campbell Tufiiell’s Catalogue of those in the Bangalore Museum. 

• 3 F 
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Gangas have an elephant on the obverse and a floral design on the reverse. 
Weight of the specimens, 52*3 and 58*5 grains. The characteristic device* 
of the Kadambas is a lion looking backwards. One coin has on the obverse 
a padma in the centre, with four punch-struck retrospectant lions round it. 
On the reverse are a scroll ornament and two indented marks. Weight, 
58*52 grains. Another has on the obverse a lion looking backwards, with th^ 
legend (?) Ballaha in Kannada below. On the reverse is an indistinct object, 
surrounded with a circle of dots and an ornamental outer circle beyond. 
Examples of Rdshtrdkuta coins have so far been found only in silver, and 
that recently. They resemble the Gracco-Parthian coins, which circulated 
in Gujarat more than those of Southern India. On the obverse of those 
found is the head of the king, and on the reverse the legend parama 
mdhddvara mdtdpiiripadanudhydta S'ri Krishna Kdja. Weight, about 33 
grains. 

The Chdlukya coins had the boar on the obverse and the padma or 
’ chakra on the reverse. Weight, 58 grains. But some interesting coins of 
the Eastern Chiilukyas, belonging to the eleventh century, which have been 
found only in an island off the coast of Burma and in Siam,* are large thin 
plates, having on the obverse a boar in the centre under art umbrella with a 
chauri on each side; in front of the boar and behind it a lamp-stand; 
under the snout of the boar the Old-Kannada letter ra. Round these 
emblems is the legend 5 V/ Chdlukya-Chandrasya on some, and S^ri 
Rdjardjasya on others, both in Old-Kanna^a letters, impressed by separate 
punch-marks. The reverse is plain. Weight, 65*9 to 66*6 grains.* The 
Kalachuri coins have on the obverse a human figure with a garttda or 
bird’s head, advancing to the right. On the reverse, in three lines of Old 
Kannada, one has .... Murdri . . . , and another, Rdja Sova bhata . . , 
Weight, 54'5 and 52*2 grains. 

The Hoysala coins (which were unknown until the publkafion of the 
first edition of this work, and of which only a few specimens have been 
found) have on the obverse a s'drdula or mythical tiger, facing the right, 
with a smaller one above, which is between the sun and moon : in front of 
the larger tiger is (?) an elephant goad or lamp-stand. On the reverse is a 
legend in three lines of Old-Kannada letters. One coin has Si^ri Taiakddu 
gonda^ another has S^ri Nonambavddi gonda^ and a third has S^ri 
Malaparol ganda. The two first, weight 61-75 ^***1 ^3 grains, must be of 
the time of Vishnuvardhana, and perhaps the thir^ also? 

The Vijayanagar coins have on the obverse, some, S'iva ai^ P^rvati 
seated, others the ganda bkerunda, a fabtlous two-headed bird, either alone 
or holding elephants in beaks and claws, and others again have some 
•different device.* On the reverse is the king’s name in three lines of 
Ndgarf or Kannada letters, such as, S'ripratdpa Harihar^ xst S^ripratdpa 
Achyuta Rdp%:px S*H pratdpa Saddliva Rdya^ ai)d 5Q t>n.‘ ^Veight, 52*6 
•grains. One of Tirumala-Rdya has Rdma and Sfta oa the obverse, seated, ■ 

* Since the above was written some have been found near the Godavari. > 

* See Dr. Fleet’s account, Ind, Ant, xix, 79. 

* See Dr. Hultzsch in Itid, Ant., xx, 301. 
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with Lakshmana standing. On thr '•everse is S^ri-Tirumala-Rdyulu in Ndgari 
letters. One of Venkatapati has on the obverse Vishnu, standing under an 
arch ; and on the reverse, in Ndgari letters, S'H Venkatelvardya namah. 

Of the Mysore Rjijas the first to establish a mint was Kanjhirava Narasa 
Rdja, who ruled from 1638 to 1659. coined fanams only {Kanthirdya 
hana), but ten of these were taken to be equal to a varaha or pagoda, which 
had, however, no actual existence, but was a nominal coin used in accounts 
only. And even after the coins struck by him had become obsolete, the 
accounts continued to be kept in Kan^hirdya varaha and hana, the Canteroy 
pagodas and fanams of the English treaties with Mysore and of the official 
accounts down to the time of the British assumption. The Mysore Rdjas 
are said not to have coined varahas, but specimens exist of a Chikka Deva 
Rdja varaha which must have been coined by that celebrated king, who 
reigned from 1672 to 1704. On the obverse is Bdla Krishna trampling 
on the serpent Kdliya, and on the reverse, in Ndgari characters, S'ri Chika 
Deva Rdya, This king adopted the monogram De, which continued to be 
the Mysore Government mark down to quite modern times. It is used on 
many of his coins, but not (I think) on the gold coins ; it appears only on 
the obverse of the copper coinage, along with the elephant. 

The pagodas or varahas in general circulation were those coined by the 
Ikkdri rulers of Bednur. The Ikkeri varaha followed the Vijayanagar 
coinage in having S'iva and Pdrvati on the obverse, while on the reverse 
was Sadds'iva^ or simply S'rU in Ndgari letters. Weight, 53 grains. 
After his conquest of Bednur, Haidar Ali issued the same coin under the 
name of Bahdduri hun, retaining the old obverse of S'iva and Pdrvati, but 
putting on the reverse his own Persian monogram or initial surrounded 
with a circle of dots. A coinage of it at Bangalore was known as the 
Dodda-tale Bengaluri, or big-headed Bangalore pagoda. Under Tipu 
Sultan it was issued as the Sultdni hun. The obverse bore the legend hun 
al-Sultdn ul-ddil san (pagoda of the just king) in Persian characters. On 
the reverse, besides Haidar^s monogram, the number of Tipu’s regnal year, 

■ and often below it in Persian the name of the city in which the coin was 
^ struck {Nagar, Patau for Seringapatam, Dharwar, and so on) were 
included within the circle of dots. Some were called Fdrdkhi hun from 
the word Fdnikhi (after the name of the second Khcilif) appearing on them 
as well as the name of the mint town and Haidar^s initial. On the obverse 
was Muhammad wohu ul-wohid uhSulidn uUddil (Muhammad. He alone 
is the just king), with the year. ^ 

When recoined by Purnaiya^at Mysore and Nagar as the new or Hosa 
llkkdri varaha, the original device of S'iva and Pdrvati was restored on the 
obverse, and S'ri in Ndgari on the reverse. Krishna Rdja Wodeyar,, on 
f assuming the government in 1811, issued it as the Krishna Rdja varaha, 

I retaining) the same obverse, but putting S'ri Krishna Rdja in Ndgari 
I characters on the reverse. It was also called (according to Buchanan) 
Kartar Ikkeri varaha.' 

' ' Kartar means the ruler or ruling king, as distinguished from the Dalaviyi, who is 

the head of another branch of the royal family. 


3 F 2 
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Of other pagodas coined by local rulers may be mentioned the Durgi 
varaha, coined at Chitaldroog, probably by Barma Ndyak, in 1691. It bore 
on the obverse a bull-headed figure representing Durgi, and on the reverse, 
in Ndgari characters . . • Ndyaka Rdya, 

Half-pagodas generally followed the type of the corresponding pagodas. 
But some quarter-pagodas of Pratdpa Deva-Kdya II of Vijayanagar, who 
was specially distinguished as y^aja-beniekdra^ or elephant-hunter, have the 
device of an elephant on the obverse. 

The following list contains particulars regarding the various gold fanams 
and mohurs:— ® * 


Name. 

• 

By whom coined. 

Symbols or Leg^ends. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 


Fanams. 


Kanthiraya hana* 

Kanthirava Narasa 

Figure of Narasimha 

Sun and moon, or 
Sy/ Kanthirava 
(in Nagari) 

Chikka Deva Raja 

Chikka Deva Raj.x 

Raja 

Chikka Deva Raja 

,, Chamundi 

hana 



(Kan) 

Ikkeri haria 

See pagodas of same 

— 

— 

Bahdduri,, 

name 

n >9 


— 

Kalikat (Calicut) 

Haidar Ali 

— 

Haidar’s monogram, 

hana 

Adda Kalikat hana 

Tipu Sultan 


in circle of dots 

SultdnP ,, ,, 

Kalikat, san 1166 

99 99 

„ hana (avalf 

jj 

Zarb e Patan, san, 
in circle of dots 

»> »» 

99 1 ) 

„ „ {duyam) 


0 

*» 99 

Nagar Sale hana 


Zarb e Nagar, san 


Dhoti „ 

»» 

1200 

Farhi 1218 

99 ft 

Sayad Sale ,, 

>> 

Khalekhabad^ zarb 

99 ft 

Ballapur „ 

Abbas Khuli Khan 

1217 

BAldpiir^ (Hind.) 

Ba[ldpur] (Hind.) 

Bddshdhi 

Haidar Ali (?) 

nishan Haidar 

Chikikillapur hana 

» (?) 

(Hind.) 

Bdbi[p\iT] (Hind.) 

[Ba]lapd[r] 

? Mahratti characters 

Devanhalli ,, 


t 



* Commonly written Canteroy fanam. Thi^ was afterwards called the agala 
Kanthiraya hatm or broad Canteroy fanam, to distinguish it from a re-issue made by 
Pumaiya, which was called the gidda Kanthiraya hana or small thick Canteroy fanam. 

* This coin was re-issued more than once by Tipu. 

® The words aval (first) and duyam (second) relate to the difference in size: the 
latter is also called gidda hana. ^ 

^ Khalekhabad was the name given by Tipu to Chandgal near Seringapatam. 

* It is singular how two or three letters only of the name Balapur, apparently 
taken at random, are stamped on these coins (figured by Captain Hawkes) as shown 
out of the brackets. It would seem as if a strip of metal had been stamped with 
the name, and then cut up into coins, whence a few letters only appeared on each. 

o 
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Name. 


By whom coined. 


Symbols or Legends. 
Obverse. Reverse. 


• Nandi liana 

Sirpi „■ 

Mamur Khan ,, 

Aval Muhammad | ! Muhammad Shah zarb Kolar 

Shahi 

lloskotahana ^ 

Kunigal ,, Kempe Gauda ! ? Coal of chain mail Two faint circles 


Sult.ini iishrafi, or Tipu Sultan 
Ahmadi* 


Siddiki (half niohiir) 


Mohttrs, 


din Ahmad dar 
jahtin roshan sc 
fatleh Haidar ast'r 
zarb Pat an ^ sal 
Azal 1. ''*? Hijri 
Siddiki^ zarif 
Sard 


wohu ul wohid al 
Sultan ul ddii 
siyiiin Bahdrt^ sal 
Azal sail 2 juliis 


sal 


Juliis 


Silver Coins ,—These came in, as already stated, with the Muhammadans, 
and were first coined in Mysore by Tipu Sultan. The coins were riipdyiy or 
rupees (so called from a word meaning silver), and fananis. The following 
is a table of silver coins ;— 


Name. 

By whom coined. 

j Symbols or Legends. 

Obverse. 

j Reverse. 

• 

Rupees, 


Nokara (double ru¬ 
pee), or llaidari 

Tipu Sultan 

din Ahmad dar 
jahdn roshan se 
fattch Haidarast, 
zarb Patan sal 
Azal san 119S 
Hijri 

ivohu-ul-wohid al 
Sultan ul ddil, 
siyum Bahdri sdl 
Azal san 2 juliis. 

Sultani riipayi, or 
Imami 


>> >> 

him Sultan wohid 
uliidilSic, asabove 

Sultani adha rupayi 
(i r.), or A'bidi 

>1 

if if 

if if 

Bakhiri (J r.) 

• 1 

Alla Muhammad 
him al Sultan ul 
ddil san 1218.* 

Bdkhiri, san J Patan 


* The Ahmadi was so named from Ahmad, a designation of the Prophet; the 
Siddiki from Abu Bakr Siddiq, the first Khalif. (See Jnd, Ant,, xviii, 314.) 

* The feligion of Muhammad is made illustrious in the world through the victory 
of Haidar. 

’ Siyttm Bahdri, or the third day of Bahdri, was the date of his accession to the 
throne, and of his assuming the title of Sultan, corresponding with the 4th of May. 
But it was fated also to be the date of his overthrow and death. 

* Slight differences occur in the inscriptions, but they are all to the same effect. 
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Name. 


By whom coined. 


Symbols or Legends. 


Obverse. 


JAferi (i r.) 

Kdzimi ^ „) 
Khizri (5‘j,,) 
Raja rupayi 


, ardha rupdyi( Jr. 
, pavali (' 


Tipu Sultan 


Krishna Raja Woclc- 
yar 


Adda (4 fanam) 
Haga(i „ ) 


Muhammad san 
1226 zarb Patan 

IS 

Zarb dar til Saltanat 

Sikka zad bar haft 
kashtir sdya fazl 
alkhdmi din Mu¬ 
hammad Shah 
A lam bddshdh 

j> »> 

Figure of Krishna, 
surrounded with 
dots. 


Reverse. 


i Krishna KijaWodc- 
yar 


Sih'cr Fanams. 

Figure of Krishna 


Jdfari^ san 12 juliis 

Kdzimi^ „ 
Khizri^ 12 
zarb Mahistir san 
47 Juliis viayi- 
manat nidmis^ 


Kishen Raj Wodeyar 
san 1244 juliis^ 
zarb Mahisiir (in 
Hind.) surrounded 
with dots- 


Mayili hana^ (Kan.) 


The rupee or Imami of Tipu Sultan was named after the twelve Imdms, 
and the other silver coins after individual Imdms. Thus the Haidari was 
named after Haidar, a surname of ’Ali, the first Imdm; the A'bidi, after 
Zainu’l-dbidfn or A'bid Ilfmar, the fourth; the Bdkhiri, after Muhammad 
Bdkhir, the fifth ; the Jdfari, after Jdfar Sddikh, the sixth ; and the Kdzimi, 
after Mdsd Kdzim, the seventh. The Khizri was named after Khwdja 
Khizr, a prophet who is said to have drunk of the water of life. (See 
Jnd, Ant.y xviii, 314.) 

Persian having become established as the official language, the coins at 
first struck by Krishna Rdja Wodeyar bear inscriptions in Persian. The 
Rdja rupee was issued in the name of the Mughal emperor, Shah ’Alam, 
following the type of the rupees issued by the East India Company at 
Arcot and elsewhere; but the dales and regnal years given are irreconcileable. 
The legend on the obverse signifies—“The defender of the religion of 
Muhammad, the reflection of divine excellence, the emperor Shah *Alam 
struck this coin, to be current throughout the seven climates.” As regards 
the latter. Moor says “ When Timur, establishing his throne in India, 

* Only a portion of the inscription occurs on each coin. Some of these may have 
been coined first under Purnaiya. 

* Some are dated according to the Kali yuga, 

^ Called the mayt'F/amffi. The meaning of majitit is not very clear. It may 
mean may ih\ reduced l)ody, or thin. Another possible, but not very probable, 
explanation is Mayt, contraction for Mayisiir, and /i, the locative suffix. This 
would mean **in Mysore,” indicating the mint town. The only other meanings of 
maytU in Kannada are—dirty, and small-pox, neither of which is of any use here. 
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overcame the kings of Cashmere, Bengal, Deccan, Gujarat, Lahore, Poorub 
and Paishoor, he united the kingdoms, and called himself conqueror and 
sovereign of the seven climates or countries; which title has been retained 
by his successors.” The inscription on the reverse means—“coined at 
Mysore in the 47th (or other) year of the auspicious reign.” 

Copper Coins. —The copper coins were dtuidu^ or dubs (Hindustani 
paisa) ^ and kdsa or cash. They as a general rule, from the earliest times 
to which they have been traced, bore on the obverse the figure of an 
elephant, dnc^ whence the name ane or anna, though the latter term is 
perlfaps a compromise between ha 7 ia and dne. Above the elephant 
was afterwards introduced the moon, an^ later on the sun also. The 
reverse consisted of crossed lines. There was also a half paisa, with a 
tiger on one side and a battle-axe on the other, which may have been a 
Hoysala coin, though it has been suggested that it was a type tried but 
abandoned by Tipu. But, besides these, there was an old series bearing 
on the obverse a Kannada numeral, from i up to 31, in a ring of dots, with 
the crossed lines reverse. They are attributed to the ^lysore Rdjas who 
immediately preceded Haidar Ali. Tipu brought in a new copper coinage 
with fresh names of his own invention. The old device of the elephant, 
with sun and moon, was retained on the obverse, the Arabic letter for the 
number of the regnal year being inserted above. On the reverse, in 
Persian, were the name of the mint town, the date, and the name of the 
coin. His double paisa had at first been called Usmdni by Tipu, after 
Usmdn, the third Khalif. But subsequently he adopted the names of stars 
for his copper coins. The Usmdni thus became the Mushtari, after Jupiter; 
the paisa was called Zuhra, after Venus; the half paisa, Bahram, after 
Mars ; the quarter paisa, Akhtar, meaning star; and the one-eighth 
Khutb,%ftcr the Pole-star {^sec Ind. Ant, L c.). 

Under Krishna Rdja Wodeyar a kdsu or d 7 ie kdsu was first coined 
bearing the elephant, with sun and moon on one side, and on the other 
S'ri Krishna Rdja, in Ndgari letters. Later on were issued the mayili 
kdsu} To the same obverse as above was added S'ri in Kannada, over the 
elephant; but the reverse bore the inscription V cash in English (or X or 
XX as the case might be), with mayili kdsu 5 (or 10 or 20), in Kannada. 
Afterwards the English was put below the Kanna<jla, and Chd (for 
Chdmundi) in Kannada added at top. At a later period Slr£ Chdmundi, in 
Kannada, was insertecl above the elephant on the obverse, and Krishna, in 
Kannada, put at the top of the/everse. 

Eventually the tiger (or lion) of Chdmundi was substituted for the 
elephant on the obverse, and the reverse had Krishna (Kan.) in the centre, 
surrounded by a circle containing the words XXV cash^ (Eng.), zarb 
Mahisiir (Pers.), and Mayili kdsu 25 (Kan.). The smaller coins had only 
Am^«^(Kan.) zarb Mahisiir (Pers.), and the numeral 5 or 10. 

The mint was removed from Mysore to Bangalore in 1833 aboUshed 
in 1843. The last coin struck has the tiger (or lion) of Chdmuudi cm 

* Mayili is sp^lt in English on some coins Meillie and on others < 

• So badly printed in spnie specimens that it reads as UAUH. ;' 
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the obverse, with S'ri (in Kan.) and sun and moon above, and 1843 
English) below. On the reverse is Krishna (in Kan.), Mahisiir zarb (in 
Hind.). 

The following coins now in circulation arc those of British India, together 
with a few native copper coins, which however since 1863 are being with¬ 
drawn and sold, broken up, as old copper. 


Copper, Kasu 

Uuggani 
Mur kasu 
Diu.kUi 
Ardhanc 


Pic or cash Silver, Dodd ane > annas 

J diiddu, 2 i)ic I’avali ; ru]iee 

i anna Ardha riipayi A rupee 

^ anna Riijiayi j<ui)ee 

A anna 


Accounts. —In order to explain the way in which accounts were written, 
it is necessary to describe the system of fractions and signs. The following 
are the names of the fractional parts 


in 

M ukkalu 



M lirvisa 

rv. 

III 

Mukkani 

(Ci 

11 

Are 

4 


Bclc 

r*i 

11 

Arevisa 

1 

Kalu 

i 



1 

1 a 

1 

Kaiii 

T.‘4 


Tlie fectional parts of a pagoda, rupee, or fanam were expressed by the 
marks above exhibited, but the terms varied with the coin. l*agodas were 
marked by prefixing rupees by prefixing -do ru, and fanains were dis¬ 

tinguished by prefixing the mark called 7 nahdra, the tail of which was 
extended over the lower denominations to the right. 

Nantes of fractional patois of coins and mode of xoritinp^ them. 


Value. 

Pagoda. 

Rupee. 

Fanam. 

1 

Xj 0 

varaha | 

•do n riipayi 

G 0 opphaiia 

n 

4 

Xj III 

muddharana | 

•^0 III muppavali 

GTiTi nmppaga 

4 

Xo II 

honnu,pratdpa 

II adhdli 

Goll adda 

i 

Xj 1 

dharana 

•do 1 pavali 

G ol hdga 

la 

AO = 

ixiuddugula 

•do ^ muranc 

Goo= miiru visa 

la 

Xo = 

chavala 

•do = eradane 

G 00 = bcle 

To 

Xo - 

dugula 

Tjo •— ane 

Goo— visa 

n 

0 4 

Xj III 

muru bottu 

... 

GocolII mukkdni 


X:> II 

cradu bottu 

t 

• • • 

Good II are visa 

* 

X:> I 

bottu 

• •• 

G 000 1 kdrii 


In the west, the mode of writing the accounts was somewhat different. 
Pagodas \\;ere expressed as above by prefixing Xo to the integers, and then 
the sign G was placed to mark the fanams, which were 10 to the pagoda. 
In filling up the places of fanams, the integers from i to 4 were used, but if 
the number were 5, the fractional mark || for half was placed instead of it, 
denoting ^ a pagoda. If the number of fanams were greater th^ 5 and 
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less than 10, figures denoting Jan ams were placed after the fractional parts 
of the pagoda, and the sign omitted. If there were no fanams, a cipher 
was placed after & to show that there were none. Ciphers were also used 
to denote the relative value of the fractions.^ 


Thus 7\ J o G o 


p.f. 
was 1 I 


Xj ^llo 

trilo • 

Xj ^Gnl —I- 

Xo if fool —I 


3 S 

46 

3 ^ 4 > ^ ¥5 o 

4 i. tV & ih 



Xj iffococ-o — 


Xj) t^fo oid— 
Xj f foe I) CO— 


p.f. 

was I tV&oV 

3 (T* 

4 a sTT 

3 •!» 

4 2 & ¥ho 


Weights.” 

The seer {sc^r) is the standard of weight and measure. The kachcha ser 
(cucha seer) is equal to the weight of 24 rupees or *6067 lb. avoirdupois. 
40 seers — i mana (maund), and 20 maiia == i khandi (candy). By this 
weight are sold arcca-nut, sugar, drugs, cotton, silk, &c. 

Oil and ghee are frequently sold by measure ; a seer weight of oil being 
put into a cylindrical brass vessel that exactly contains it, which serves 
afterwards as a standard. 

The pakka icr (pucka seer) is formed by mixing equal quantities of the 
nava dhanya or nine kinds of grain (rice, uddu, hesaru, hurali, togari, avare, 


' The following ilonis (to which 1 have added the eqiii\.\lents) taken from a bill for 
work done, ])resenteil to me while this sheet is going through the press, will serve as 
an examjde of tlie way in w hich tlic system is applieil to British Indian money. 


orlw • R. 

19 

4 

0 1 

^11 

K. 3 

8 

0 

1 oils 

j 

R. I 

II 

0 


4 

12 

8 

[ olllo 

0 

12 

0 

1 »ii= 

4 

10 

c 


4 

3 

I 

1 olU 

I 

14 

0 

i 111= 

0 

14 

0 


’ Chikka Deva K.aja is said to have called in the seals used in the eighty-four gadis 
or taliujs, and finding that they varied greatly, he had a common seal made, bearing 
the monogram Dc in the middle, with the sun and moon, surrounded by a circle con¬ 
taining the name of the gadi. A gohl ring w ith this seal engraved on it was given to 
each Amildar. Silver ones, with only De on them, w'cre given to the hobli and 
village officials, and the customs and tax collectors. Wooden stamps {mi{drek6l) 
with the same monogram,*between the sun and moon, wxre provided, to be kept in 
each chavadi and used by the totis, ^lavars and nirgantis, as directed by the heads 
of villages, to be affixeil to houses of criminals or defaulters, and on the heaps of 
grain divided between the Government and the cultivators. 

The .same stamp w'as engraved on standard weights and measures ordered to be 
used in shops and markets. The weight of 3 Kanthiraya hana being taken as equa 
to 1 duddi^ the following was the scale of weights fixed ;— 


I duddu 

24 „ 

10 kachcha ser 
4 dhadiya 
44-46 zer 


I tola 

I kaclicha ser 
I dhadiya 
1 chikka ma^a 
I dodda ma^a* 
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kadale, ellu and wheat), and then by taking of the mixture 84 Ks. weight, 
which is put into a vessel that will exactly contain it when heaped. This 
serves for a standard, and measures 74*8125 culucal inches or *3592 gallons. 

This is the dry measure, of which 20 koliv^as or kiuju everywhere make 
I khandaga or khandi^ but the number of seers to the koKiga is diflfcrenl Tn 
different parts. The Sultdni kolaga, established by Tipu Sultan, contained 
16 seers. One of 8 seers is called the Krishna Raja kojaga, being h of the 
Krishna R;lja khandi established by Purnaiya. The kolaga of lo seers is 
called khararu kolaga. 

Measures. * 

Before the introduction of th^ Knglish land measures, the land measures 
in Mysore corresponded with the measures of capacity, and depended on 
the area of land which can be sown with a given quantity of seed. This 
varied greatly on dry and on wet land, and for every variety of grain and of 
soil. It is almost needless to observe that this mode of measurement 
afforded incompetent or dishonest revenue officials plausible excuses for 
laxity of practice and fraud. But in order to introduce uniformity, the 
following measures have been determined. On dry land it was estimated 
that one khancii or khandaga of seed would suffice to sow 64,000 square 
yards, and accordingly this area represents a khandi of dry land, whereas,, 
on wet or garden land, a khancii would only sow 10,000 square yards, which 
area denotes a khancii of wet land. 

The following therefore are the established standards :— 

Grain Measure, 


4 Chattaks = i Pavu 

2 Pavus = I I*ayili or Padi 

2 J\idi or Piiyili = i .Seer 

2 Seers = I Halja « 

4 Bajias = I Kolaga or Kudu 

20 Kolagas or Kiidus = I Khandaga or Kliandi- 

Laud Measure. 

(Quantity of seed sown. 

Square 

yaids. 

Equivalent area of land. 

Acres.' Gunta.s. Sq. yards. 

Dry Land — 


• 



I Payili or I’adi ... 

200 

_ 

I 

79 

2 ,, = I .Seer. 

t 400 

— 

3 

yi 

2 Seers = i Balia 

800 

__ 

6 

74 

4 Balias = I Kiiclu . 

3.200 

_ 

26 

54 

20 Ki!iclus= Khanclaga or Khandi 

64,000 

13 

8 

112 

Wet and Garden Ijiftd— 





I Payili or Pacli. 

3I1 

_ 

— i 


2 = I Seer . 

2 Seers = i BaUa . 

62J 

— 


62^ 

125 

_ 

I 

4 

4 Baljas = I Kudu . 

500 


4 

16 

20 Kiidus = I Khanclaga or Khand' 

IO,CX )0 

2 

2 

78 


Acres consist of 40 Guntas, each Gunta being 121 square yards. ^ 
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Measures of Time. 

Eras. By the Hindus in Mysore the Saka era, afterwards called {see 
P* 293) S dlivilhana S'aka, or era of S'jilivdhana (a corruption of S'i^.tavd- 
^hana),* dating (witli sometimes a variation of two or three years) from 
78 A.i)., has always been and still is universally employed. Occasionally 
the era of Kali Yuga, 3101 n.c., is used. 

An attempt was made by Vikramdditya, the most powerful of the 
Chillukya king^ to introduce a new era, dating from his accession to the 
throne, and called the Chalukya Vikrama s'aka. The near coincidence of 
the end of the first millennium of S'alivdhvia with the commencement of 
his reign, and the correspondence of his name with that of the era reckoned 
from 57 Ti.c, in universal use in the north of India, doubtless suggested 
the innovation, in conjunction with the usual motives of ambition. The 
Chalukya Vikrama era dates from 1076 A.D., and continued in use in 
inscriptions throughout their dominions as long as the power of the 
Chdlukyas was in the ascendant, though several of Vikramilditya’s succes¬ 
sors copied his example and sometimes dated from their own eras.- 

By the Muhammadans the era of the Hijra, or Flight, of Muhammad 
from Mecca to Medina, is universally employed. It dates from 622 A.D., 
reckoning by lunar years.^ 

Tipu Sultan, with that love of innovation which characterised his rule, 
and from liis ambition to establish a new order of things originating with 
himself, made a reformation of the calendar ; in this also, as in so many 
other particulars, the transactions of the French Revolution finding an echo 
or parody in Mysore. Tipu’s new system, which ended with his life, was 
introduced with the 1200th year of the Hijra, or 1784 A.D., but was revised 
four yeaffs afterwards. The new era, in opposition to the practice of the 
whole Muhammadan world, dated from the Maulud, or Birth, /,e, as sup¬ 
posed, of Muhammad. But the diftcrence between Tipu’s new Mauludi era 
and that of the Hijra was only about twelve years, whereas Muhammad 
was fifty-one years of age at the time of the Hijra. The Maulud may 
therefore perhaps be supposed to have some possible reference to the origin 
of Islam, counting it from the period \vhen Muhammad first formed the 
conception of his prophetic mission, which is said to have been at forty 
years of age. Thus much is necessary to state on the subject in order to 
explain the apparent discrepancy of the dates on his coins, &c. Another 

• 

* 1 have actually found an inscription, of the time of Bukka Raya of Vijayanagar, 
dated in the S'atavdhana s'aka, 

8 From confounding the Chdlukya Vikrama era with the northern era of Vikra- 
mdditya, the Administration Report for 1869-70 contains the announcement that 
inscriptions^d been deciphered and translated bearing date as far back as the year 
one! 

* The following formula given by Sir II. Nicolas will be found useful in converting 
Hijra into Anno Domini dates. Multiply the years elapsed by 970203 ; cut off six 
decimals; add 622*54, and the sum will be the year of the Christian era. — Chron, of 
Hist*, 17. 



Si 2 APPENDIX 

feature of the new scheme was that the numbers were written from right to 
left, instead of in the usual manner of left to right according to the decimal 
system. 

Years. —The Brihaspati Chakra or Cycle of Jupiter, of 6o years, is the 
common and general mode of reckoning. Each year has a special name 
{sec below), which alone it is usual to mention, without its number according 
to any era. 

The year commences with new moon in Chaitra, which falls in March. 
It is divided into 12 lunar months (for names sec p. 101), of 30 and 29 days 
alternately, making altogether 354 days. As this is eleven days less than 
the solar year, the Chandranvina or luni-solar calendar was invented to 
reconcile the difference. For this purpose a cycle of 19 solar years was 
adopted as being equal, or nearly so, to 235 lunations, and in each cycle of 
19 years there arc added seven intercalary months, namely, in the 3rd, 5th, 
8th, nth, 14th, i6th, and 19th years. The name and position of the 
intercalary month are determined in the following manner :—When two 
new moons fall within the same solar month, the corresponding lunar 
month is repeated. The extra month is placed before the ordinary one and 
called by the same name, but distinguished as adhika^ or added, the normal 
month being called the nija or true one.' 

Each month is divided into two paksha—>X\^ sukla paksha^ or dudda^ the 
bright fortnight from new moon to full moon; and the krishna paksha or 
bahula^ the dark fortnight from full moon to new moon. Each paksha 
contains 15 iithi or lunar days, which are reckoned from amthme (new 
moon), or purnami (full moon), as the case may be. The days of the 
week are named from the planets, on the usual system. The day of 24 
English hours is divided into 60 ghalige or Indian hours, each equal to 24 
minutes ; 7J ghalige or 3 English hours make one jdma or watch. ' 

As Marsden has said {Nam. Or.), many Eastern nations, as well as the 
Greeks and Romans, have been in the practice of expressing numbers, and 
dates in particular, by means of letters of the alphabet, to each of which a 
certain value is assigned. These may be either employed simply like other 
ciphers, or, being distributed among the words of a sentence, may form 
what is called a chronogram. In carrying out the system the Arabs did 
not adhere to the direct order of the letters in their own alphabet as it now 
exists, but followed the old order of the Hebrew alphabet. They thus 
formed the scheme called Vibjad from the first four letters, a, b,j, d. Tipu 
Sultan at first followed this system, which is universally employed by the 
Muhammadans, but four years afterwards introduced one based on the 
order of the letters in the modern Arabic alphabet, which was therefore, on 
a similar principle, called abtas, but named by himself sar. Recognising, 
at the same time, some advantage in the Hindu cycle of sixty years, he 
invented names for them, formed at first according to the abjad^ and four 
years afterwards according to the abtas., the addition of the numerical valpe 
of the letters in which (except for the first and second years) gave the 
number of the cycle year. 

* See Cunningham’s Book of Indian Eras. 
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For convenience of reference the following list is insetted of the Hindu 
names, together with Tipu’s names for the same.' The cycle now current 
began in March 1867 a.d. 


No. 


Hindu. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Priilihava 

Vil)hava 

S'ukla 

iVamoduta 

IVajot|)atti 

A'ngirasa 

S'rimukha 

Bhava 

Vuva 

Dhatu 

r.s'vara 

Bahudhanya 

Pramathi 

Vikranm 

Vishii 

Chitral)hanu 

Svabhanu 

Tarana 

Pdrthiva 

Vyaya 

Sarvajit 

Sarvadhdri 

Virodhi 

Vikiiti 

Khara 

Nandana 

Vijaya 

Jaya 

Manmatha 

Durmukhi 


Names of Years, 


Sultuni 

i 

1 

— 


No. 

Hindu. 

by abjad. 

by abtas. 

1 


ahail 

ahad 

i 

i 31 

Hevilambi 

ah mad 

ah mad 

1 32 

vilambi 

al) 

ab 

! 33 

Vikari 

aha 

aba 

! 34 

S'arvari 

baba 

liab 

; 35 

Plava 

baja 

tab 

. 36 

S'uljhakrit 

al)ad 

taba 

! 37 

S'olihakril 

abad 

])aja 

38 

Krodhi 

jah 

Idj 

39 

Vi.s'\avasii 

aiij 

tabat 

40 

Parabhava 

haj 

abad 

41 

Plavanga 

jahad 

adab 

42 

Kilaka 

jahad 

bar 

43 

Saumya 

vajah 

hajib 

44 

Sadharana 

yad 

jar 

45 

Virodhikrit 

zahad 

rija 

46 

Paridhavi 

jauzah 

har 

47 

Pranmdicha 

haiy 

dar 

48 

A'nanda 

vahid 

dar 

49 

Rak.sha.sa 

buduh 

rahat 

50 

Nala 

tayal) 

l)arid 

1 51 

Pingala 

tayal) 

charkh 

52 

Kalayiikti 

yaiiz 

khiraj 

53 

Siddharthi 

kad 

taz 1 

54 

Raudri 

havi 

khirad j 

55 

Durmati 

kaliad 

badartab; 

56 

Dundubhi 

dgah 

dartaj 

57 

Rudhirodgari 

vahid 

dddar I 

58 

l^ktdkshi 

yahi 

zad 1 

59 

Krodhana 

kaiy 

zar ! 

60 

Kshaya 


Sult:tni 


by abjad. 

1 hy abtas. 

kiyd 

zdr 

kabiid 

biizar 

abal 

zardb 

dil 

satd 

ddl 

zartdb 

jabdl 

ral)tdr 

zaki 

sakh 

azal 

sakha 

jalu 

daraz 

dalu 

dasad 

md 

sha 

kal)ak 

sdra 

jam 

sardl.) 

jam 

shita 

ddam 

zabarjad 

vali 

sahar 

vdli 

sahar 

kaukab 

rdsikh 

kavdkab 

shdd 

yam 

bardsat 

davdni 

saz 

harad 

shdddb 

hdmid 

barish 

jan 

rastdr 

odan 

bushtar 

hamdyi 

bashdrai 

majid 

shdrah 

kohal 

rashad 

jahdn 

sabah 

inajiz 

irshdd 


Tipu Sultan's Names for the Months. 

(By abjad) ahmadi bahdri j’dfari ddrdi hdshami vas’di zabarjadi haidari tuliii yusufi 
yezidi baydsi. ‘ ' ^ 

(By abtas) alunadi bahdri takhi ri j’dfari haidari khusravi dini zdkiri rahmdni 
rdzi rubdni. 


* But as his system did not outlast him, and he reigned for only seventeen years 
the names actually used are only the four from zaki to dalu of the abjad and the 
thirteen y^rs shh to barish of the abtas. The former are 1197 to 1200 Hiiri anH 
the latter 1215 to 1227 MauMdi. ^ ’ 
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ADDENDA et CORRIGENDA 

Page line 

I 17 After “ scale ” add, “ The exact area by Revenue survey is 18,795,075 
acres, or 29,367 s(juarc miles 195 acres.” 

65 15 With reference to “general dryness,” add (as foot-note), The relative 

%nean annual humidity of the Mysore Stale is given as 66 by Mr. 
Ulanford.” 

66 Note Add, “After all the other factor have been considered, the position 

of the year in the sun-spot cycle may ])e taken as an index of the 
steadiness or variability of its general characteristics. Thus, in years 
of maximum sun-spot the monsoon is distributed more evenly, and 
local anomalies are less exaggerated. The years about the epoch c f 
minimum are characterised by greater local contrasts and irregulari¬ 
ties.”—Douglas Archibald, in Nature^ 1896. 

67 14 After “31 Dec. 1881,” add, “at about 7 A.M. There was also an 

earthquake at Bangalore on the 13th April 1882, at 9.30 P.M. 

loi With reference to “ nakshatras,” add (as foot-note), ““The leading 

stars of the nakshatras correspond with the following stars in 

Kuropean catalogues :— 

1. $ Arietis. 10. Regulus 19. 34 Scorpii 

2. 35 Arietis ii. jS Leonis 20. 5 Sagittarii 

3. ri Tauri 12. Denib 21. (p Sagittarii 

4. Aldebaran 13. Corvi 22. Altair 

5. 116 Tauri 14. Spica 23. o Delphini 

6. 133 Tauri 15. Arcturus 24. X Aquarii 

7. Bollux 16. 24 Dibri^ 25. Marlcab 

8. 8 Cancri 17. Scorpii 26. Alpherab 

9. 49 Cancri iS. Antares. 27. f J^iscium 

1 . L. Chatre, in Ifte/. Ant,^ III., 206. Also sec IV, 150, and XIV, 43.” 

104 f5 Add, “ 1892 . , . 5*01; 1893 . . . 5*39.” 

180 Note * Add, “ And at the end of 1895, his successor, the Earl of Elgin, visited 

the keddahs.” 

194 13 After “ the tasar silkworm,” add, “ [anthertra paphiay' 

205 38 To “river Krishna,” add (as foot-note), “^The Hullu is also called 

Gauli; and the Chokatu or Chakati is also called Choli and Chuli.” 

208 15 To “ Australia,” add (as foot-note), “Professor Huxley observed, in 

his paper on ‘ The Geographical Distribution of the Chief Modifica¬ 
tions of Mankind’ {/oiir, EthnoL Soi\\ that ‘the indigenous popu¬ 
lation of Australia ]5resents one of the best marked of all the types or 
principal forms of the human race ’; a description of which he gives, 
foundeikon their physical characters alone, and goes on to state that 
the group to which he gives the name of Australoid is not confined 
to that continent ^nly, but includes the ‘ so-called hill tribes who 
inhabit the interior of the Dekhan in Hindustan.* To these he adds 
the Ancient Egyptians and their modern descendants.” 

208 21 To “ South of Europe,” add (as foot-note), “ As our knowledge of the 

Hamitic aborigines incrca.scs, it becomes more and more evident that 
the North African and European peoples belong fundamentally to 
the same primitive stock, which had its origin more probably in the 
south than on the north side of the Mediterranean. From this 
cradleland of the highest division of mankind the race spread itself 
eastwards through Egj^pt to Asia . . . and northwards across then 
continuous land to Europe in company with the late pliocene and 
early pleistocene African fauna.—A. H. Keane, in Academy, 7 Mar. 
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Pa&e 

line 

209 

Note- 

212 

Note * 

218 

Note' 

223 

24 


236 

19 

240 

39 

287 

17 

292 

7 


293 

22 

294 

20 

294 

26 

300 

6 

302 

20 

303 

2 

312 

Note® 

315 

4 

316 

20 

317 

12 

327 

8 

333 

12 

336 

Note * 

363 

1 

392 

17 

396 

25 

416 

25 

423 

12 

423 

37 

426 

15 

429 

23 


444 l6 

445 IS 




Alter authority to “ Beamesj, Comp, Gram., Intro, xi.” 

Add, “ Hale paihi might also, perhaps, mean ‘ the old lot.’ ” 

For “ the number” ( 1 . i), read “the increase from i8oi to 1804.” 

To “ luxury,” add (as foot-note), “ The origin of the Panchalas, or five 
castes of skilled artificers, should be considered as an escape of Ja^a 
artificers from destruction by assuming a semblance to their Saivite 
persecutors.—Sir Walter Elliot, S. I. Coins^ 38.” 

For “from Madhva,” read “from Madhva.” 

For “ Sriangam,” read “ Srirangam.” 

?’or “ Chanda Gupta,” read “ Chandra Gupta.” 

To “ Godavari,” add (as foot-note), “The two branches of the Goda¬ 
vari, where the river divides to form the Delta, are still distingi<(shed 
by the names of the two great queens, the northern as the Gautami, 
and th^^outhern a^ the Vas'ishthi.—Elliot, S. I. Coim^ 21.” 

To “ coronation,” add (as foot-note), “ Later discoveries throw doubt 
on this. Dr. Biihler thinks.—See Academy^ 2 May 1896.” 

F'or “S'ungakam,” read “ rajjukam,” and omit the sentence which 
follows. 

For “name defaced,” read “named S’iva . . . varmK.” 

For “he gave up his life,” &c., read “a prince named S'ivananda- 
varma, whose territory had l)een laid waste, retired from the 
world. ” 

To “ Vijayaditya II.” add (as foot-note), “ He was also called Pugul- 
vippavar-Cianda. His son Iwataraia Vira-Chola was ruling in 092.— 
Ep, ImL, IV; 13S.” 

hbr “ Vajrahastu,” read “ Vajrahasta.” 

After “ Kitthijnira,” add “(which I have now identified with Kittur 
in Ilaggadadevankote taluq).” 

To “ Rachamalla,” add (as foot-note), “According to an inscription 
found in North Arcot, he was the son of a Kana Vikrama.— Ep» 
lnd„ IV, 140.” 

To “ Kalinga-nagara,” add (as foot-note), “Identified with Mukha- 
lingam, about 20 miles from Parlakimedi, on the left bank of the 
Vams'adhara.—See Ep. Ind,y IV, 188.” 

To “Jantavura,” add (as foot-note), “Probably Jayantapuram, another 
name for Kalinganagara. /.r.” ^ 

For “ Chalukyas,” read “ Chalukyas ” throughout this section. 

For “Rajendra, Rajadhirdja, 1016-1064,” read “ Rdjendra-ChcSla loil, 
Rdjddhirdja 1045, Rajendra-Deva 1051.” 

For “east” ( 1 . 3) road “west”; and for “ west” ( 1 . 4) read “east.” 

After “ Kenchengod,” add “or Chikkanhalli.” 

For “Schwartz,” read “Swartz.” 

P'or “ W. Schwartz,” read “ F. C. Swartz,” 

For “fastened in,” read “fastened on.” 

After “Mahrattas,” read “whom he finally crushed by defeating 
Holkar in the decisive battle of Mehidpur, and afterwards received 
the surrender of the last Peshwa, Baji Rao.” 

Casamaijor, also spelled Casamajor. 

After “ 1805,” add (as foot-note), “ The founder of the fiunily in 
Mysore was Bistappa Pandit from Satara, who Vfos tKe father of 
Rama Rao.” 

To “ Divan,” add (as foot-note), “ This was Venkatramanaiya to the 
14th May 1832, and then Babu Rao till the 19th April, 1834. The 
Commissioners, it appears, had originally intended to leave in the 
Divan’s hands almost as much }x>wer as he had under the Raja, 
but the Governor-General did not concur in this viei^ of their 
duties.” 

After “Sept. 1895,” read “to Dec, 1896. Colonel Donald Robert* 
son . . . Dec. 1896.” 1 

After “appointed,” read “In Dec. 1896, he was nominated Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, and Colonel Donald Robertson, Resident at 
Gwalior, succeeded him in Mysore.” 
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Page line 
445 17 


449 Note* 
4tf Note 2 

504 31 

505 Note- 

524 24 

527 4» 10 

« 

527 table 


528 table 
539 21 


590 

593 


691 

745 

747 


IS 

21 

30 

30 

18 


750 22 


After ** experience,** add (as foot-note), “ Colonel Henderson was 
created C.S.I. in 1876; Mr. Lee-Warner in 1892, and Mr, Mack- 
worth Yoiinpj in 1890.” 

Add at the end, “ Tutor and Governor.** 

After “Thil)aut,’* insert “and Professor Whitney,” add at the end 
“361.** 

For “about the same time** read “in 1838.** 

Add “in 1847.” 

After “ other parts ” add, “ The total output for 1895 in India was 
248,885 ounces, of which Mysore jiroduced 246,758.” 

Add (as foot-note), “The hij^hest prices quoted for Mysore and Cham- 
fion Reef were 8| and 8§ in 1896.” 

Add a column for 1896— 


Mysore. 

... ...# 

104,934 

Urigam. 

... 

65,580 

Nundydroog 


44.925 

Champion Reef .. 


85,928 

Others . 

Total 07 S. 

*4.373 

315,740 


Add amount paid in dividends in 1896, ;^499,625. 

After “ years,” add (as foot-note), “ In Feb. 1894 it was formed into a 
new Company, called the Mysore Spinning and Manufacturing 
Company, and paid dividends of 4J per cent, in 1895 and 6 per rent, 
in 1896.” 

After Ekkada chavadiy'* add (or more probably Lekkada chdvadi).'* 

For “ 1648 to 1670’* read “ 1645 to 1660.” 

Insert -jV at beginning of line. 

After “ also ” insert “ and at p. 642.** 

After “1854,’* add (as foot-note), “Dr. Duff and Mr. Marshman 
worked out the educational portion of their statements before the 
(Parliamentary) Committee in a form »vhich Lord Northbrook, then 
the President’s private secretary, embodied in a State paper. That 
was sent out to the Marquis of Dalhousie in the memorable Desi>atch 
of July 1854, signed by the Directors of the East India Company. 
Dr. DufiTs handiwork can be traced not only in the definite orders, 
but in the very style of what has ever since been pronounced the 
great educational charter of the people of India.”—Geo. Smith’s Life 
of Dr. Dufft II, 245. 

After “Survey Department,” add (as foot-note), “ What John Knox 
and his associates did for Scotland in 1560. He (? Dr. Dufif) urges 
(in 1841) that the same means which the Scottish Parliament then 
decreed, be adopted by the Indian Government, in levying a school 
cess on the land tax, as a road cess had even then begun to be levied. 

. . . Such a cess was raised first in Bombay, and then by the late 
Earl of Kellie in a district in Central India, till now it is exacted all 
over India,**— ib. I, 437. 
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Aiiijas Kfrri.i Khan, 372 
Al)l)asi-rc*rsi;iii, 538 
A 1 j]»c Dubois, 4S3 
Abdulis, 370 
Alu'iil Fa/ 1 , 200 
Abiiul Hakim Khan, 383 
Abdul Rasul Khan, 372 
A'ndur Ka/./ak, 350 
Ain rcrumliy, CiL-ncral, 405. 

406, 467 
Abliimanyu, 285 
Abhinava Ketala Dtvi, 

Abhinava Manj^Mraja, 500 
Abhinava I'ampa, 499 
Abilinava S'arvavarma, 499 
Achyuj^i Duva, 330 
Achyuta Raya, 353 
Adam, Right lEm. W. 1 ‘., 

. 441 

Add Shahi Kings, List of, 

Adityanagara, 27S 
A'dilyavarma, 323, 333 
Adoni, 357, 358,' 381, 4S9 
Adrisiipjia, 501 
/Ksculapian rod, 454 
Afghanistan, 759 
Agastya, 272 
AfiKala, 499 
Agni, 280, 469 
Agnimitra, 291 
Agumbi ghat, 5, 739 
A’havamalla, 307, 328, 329 
Ahichchatra, 216, 298, 464 
Ahichchatrajnira, 309 
Ahmadnagar, 350, 479 
Ahmed Khan, 610 

„ Shah, 350 
Aholiahi. 474 
Ahvali J laitlar Naik, 397 
Aigur, 368, 419 
Aindra-dh^ja-])iija, 309 
Ainslie, 17 
Ajanta, 319, 323 
Ajatasatru, 466 
Aumpur, 8 
Ajii>alli, 43 
Ajmere, 44^ 


Akalanka, 461, 465^ 471, , 

746 • 

Akalavarsha, 312, 326, 498 I 
Akbar, 290 | 

Akh:emcni;in I’criod, 491 
Abkadian rww, 209 
Alasingjirya, 501 
A'lattur, 313 

Ala-u(l-I)h.,‘ 341, 343, 479 
Alberuni, 4S9 
Albiupienpie, 4S2 
Alexander the (Ireat, 277, 
2 ^ 7 . .293. 5‘9 
Alexandria, 353 
Alfred the (ireat, 481 
Ali Add Shah, 354 
,, Rarid Shah, 354 : 

„ Raja, 383 ; 

Allahabad, 281, 759 
A'luvas, A'liijuis, 319, 323 | 
Alva, 336 ; 

A'lvakheda, 336 ! 

Amani Konda, 32 I 

Amara Prablui, 278 . 

Amaravati, 465 
Amaru, 471 ; 

Ambaji durga, ii ' 

i Ambavadi, 317 
Ambera, 323 

j Ambikadevi, 328 ! 

: Ambur, 385, 403 
; America, North, 4SS 
, Amir Khusru, 344, 348 
; Amitrachatles, 288 
' Amitraghata, 28S 
I Ammanavaru 456 
j Ammanga, 334 
Amoghavarsha, 313, 315, 

( 326 .497 i 

Amrilajuira, 471 ! 

Aniurath, 3S8 
Anaji, 796 

Anamalai, 9 • 

Ananga Rhima Deva, 317 
Andntapur, 2, 38, 399, 489 
Anantavarma, 317 
Anantesvara, 477 
Andaman IsUinds, 769 
Andhari, 313 


A'ndhra, 48S, 799 
Andhrabhritya, 292, 303 
Andhraka, 278 
A'ndhras, 291 
Aiicgundi, 277, 345, 355 
Anekal, 4, 5 
Anekatle. 6 
Anekoiula, 60 
Anemale, 369 
Ang;i, 325 
Anga.Ii, 335 
A ngas, 463 
Anhalvara, ;27 
Anicuts, 741 
Aniriiddha, 301 
Anl<.anhalli, 48, 49 
Annappa, 427 
Amiiga, 307 
Annigeri, 331 
Antarasante, 70 
Antonia, 797 
Anyades'ya, 494 
Apabhramsa, 494 
A]>a)>aj>uri, 465 
Apelles, 519 
Appaji Ram, 3S4 
Appaya Dikshita, 353 
Arabia, 345, 410, 479 
Arabian Sea, 4 
A'riulhya, 332 

,, Rrahman, 476 
A'naga, 347 
Aramaic, 491 
A'rati Kanike, 653 
Arava, 488 
Arcot, North, 2 
Ardashir, 304 
Arddha-Magadhi, 463 
Ardhamanya, 690 
Ardha Nemi, 499 
Ardhayaswasti, 690 
Arga, 657 

Ariake (Maharashtra), 292 
Arikeri, 405 
Arikesari, 498 
Ari rdya-vibhdda, 346 
Arittd Nemi, 509 
Ariya-Pillai, 341 
Arjuna, 280, 281, 498 

302 
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Arkalgud, 70 
Arkavati, 4, 273 
Arkotar, 363 
Armenia, 6 
Arsacidre, 304, 320 
Arsacidan Parthians, 303 
Arsakes, 293, 303 
Arsikerc, 57, 486, 797 
Artabanus, 293 
Arlaxcrxes, 304 
Arthur, Ca]>tain, 17 
Aryans, 209 
Asanivega, 278 
Asnapcr, 538 

As'oka, 210, 458, 459, 466, 
491 

As'oka-vardhana, 289 
Assam, 445 
Assyria, 6 
Asuras, 271 
As'va sena, 464 
Asvattha, 455 
Atharvani, 299 
Athens, 515 
Atthaviine, 579, 582 
-'Vttikiippii, 17 
Auckland, Lord, 430 
Augustus, 797 
Aurangzel, 295, 358, 520 
Auvergne, 29 
Avadhiita, 478 
Avamukta, 281 
Avanashi, 376 
Avani, 32, 479 
Avinita, 312 
A'yagar, 579 
Ayakota, 402 
Ayangadi, 575, 641 
Ayaputa, 572 
Ayodhya, 276, 319, 330, 

471 

Ayyana, 324, 327 
Ayyankere, 7 
Ayyapa Deva, 307 

Kaba Budan Hili.s, 8 ,10 
Babhruvdhana, 280, 282 
Babylon, 6, 538 
Babylonia, 511 
Badagas, 211,213, 508 
Bdddmi, 273, 319, 321, 400 
Badarikdsrama, 477 
Baddega, 315 
Baddiga, 326 
Bdgepalli, 16, 21 
Baghdad, 445 
Bdgindd Seventy, 315 
Bahmani Sultans, List of, 
347 

Bahrein, 209 
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) inasenachdrya, 326 
Jinendra, 310 
Jiit.iagara, 37 
Jug Deo Raj, 369 
Jundgadh, 304 
jupp, Stanley, 167 


Kabiial-dukoa, II, 371, 

388 

KabUni, 4, 5, 737 
Kabir, 478 ^ 

Beg, 379 . 

Kabul, 293, 410 
KadalM, 49, 281 
Kadale, 109, 128 
Kadamiia, 216, 277, 294, 
796 
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Kaclamlwi Rdya, 576 
Kaclambas, 295, 321, 329 
Kadanur Seventy, 317 
Kadapa, 2, 370 
Kadata, 503 
JCadava, 340 
Kadekaigudda, 49 
Kadur, 39 

Kaduvetli, 305, 306, 313 
Kapur, 341 
Kaikcya, 299® 

Kailancha, 371 
K^ilasa, 325, 5^2 
Kaildsanatha, 305 
Kai nitdc, 657 
Kakka, Kakkala, 327 
Kakkara^ond, 328 
Kakustha, 299 
Kalabhra, 323 
Ivalahhuris, 331 
Kalaiihuryas, 323 
Kalachuri Kiiiys, IJsl of, 

331 

Kalachuris, 331 
Kalachurya, 295, 319, 321, 

323 

Kalalt* Diddi, 414 
Kalanjara, 331 
Knliisoka, 406 
Kalavar ilurfja, ir 
Kalbappira, 287 
Kalliapjiu, 287 
Kaldroojj, 427 
Kaldur^^a, 10 
Kalhatli giri, 10 
Kali, 456 

Knlids^i, 210, 497 
Kali^anahalli. 48 
Kaliuija, 290, 318 
,, (innj^as, 316 

,, Nai;ara, 316 

Kaliiijara, 330 
Kalleha, 347 
Kalles'vara, 294 
Kail 11 r (iudda, 308 
iCalur Virc Ciauda, 652 
Kalvavangan hill, 10 
Kalyana, 320, 328, 330, 
33 i» 332, 476, 4 Si* 
Kama, 499 
Kam<alabhava, 500 
Kamala-devi, 341 
Kamambika, 346 
Kamandroog, 427 
Kdmdrnava, 317 
Kambha, 314 
Kambhaiya, 325 
Kambh||rasa, 325 
Ivamlx)ja, 338 
Kdml)olas, 274 
Kammara, 222 
Kamniar-ud-Din, 406, 413 
Kaminasandra, 273 


Kampa, 309, 346 
h^mpilt, 328, 329 
Kamyaka, 281 
Kanaka, 501 
Kanakavati, 298 
Kanara, 460 
Kanave, 163 

Kanchi, 281, 303, 323, 340, 
461 

,, Meke, 207 
Kanchijnira, 33S 
Kandachar, 579, 604, 671 
Kandaluir, 445 
Kandar|Ki Bhushana, 298 
Kandhara, 340, 342 
Kandy, 307, 465 
I Kancrki, 293 
Kangavarma, 299 
j Kangundi, 328 
' Kanha, 292 
I Kanishka. 299, 466 
' Kankanhalli, 8, 405 
Kankaiikotc, 179 
, Kankuppa, 8 
Kanki 1 pj)a hill, ii 
I Kanna, 273 
> Kannanibadi, 405 
I Kaiinamir, 340 
Kannara, 315, 326, 498 
Kantaka, 317 

Kaiiihirava Narasa Kaja, 
364, 637 
,, Kaja, 369 
Kanunga, 589 
Ranur-gaya, 309 
Ranva)ana, 310 
Ranyakubja, 308, 321, 330 
Kapardi, 326 
Kain-dhvaja, 277 
Kaja Ketu, 278 
Kapila-vastu, 465 
Kai)ile. 7 
Kap)»ul^odc, 36 
Karachuri, 371 
Karadi belta, lo 
Karadi gudda, lO 
Karadihalli, 57, 62 
Karag j^adi, 661 
Karahata, 278 
Kiiraka, 625 
Kar^ta, 276 
Kargudari, 300 
Karhad, 278 
Karhala, 330 
Kariilurga, 34 
Karigatta, li, 62 
Karikala Chola, 474 
Kariniaddanhalli, 53 
Karnapar)a, 499 
Karna-suvarna, 210 
Karnatas, 307 
Karnui, 4, 347 , 370 , 760 
Kirtavirydrjuna, 275 


; Karungahalli, 361 
Kashmir, 290 
Kasmira, 289 
Kasyapa, 275 
Katarghatla, 54 
; Katavapra, 287 
j Kathari-saluva, 352 

■ Kathiawar, 209 
! Kdtmandu, 318 

I Katti ( 70 ])alraj arasu, 435 
! Kaiila Devi, 343 
I Kaurava, 311 
; Kausambhi, 465 
I Kaiitilya, 287 
Kavaledurga, 5, lO, 281, 

1 399.650 

Kavera, 323 
Kaveri, 2, 4, 734 
KaverijKitani, 32, 403 
Knvi Bomina, 500 
I Kavii)arimeshlhi, 496 
Ka\ irajainarga, 326, 496, 

■ ^ 497 

K avis vara, 496 
Kavya\al6kana, 499 
i Kayaingutta, 690 
‘ Kcdara, 471 
, Kcdaresvara, 513, 514 
j Kcclarnath, 472 
Kelcyabhe, 337 
Kelcyala-Devi, 337 
, Keinj>e Ciauda, 370 
j Kempinkote, 55 
j Kempenfclt, Admiral, 395 
• Kcvnpukal River, 15 
Kenchengod, 363 
Kcngeri, 403 
! Kcre Kadmarasa, 499 
; Kerala, 209, 276, 281, 2S3, 

i 323. 333 
Keralas, 325 
Kesimoja, 515 
Kesiraja, 500 
Khaharatas, 292 
Khalihuts, 735 
Khande Rao, 374 
Khaneshumari, 217 
Kharavela, 292 
Kharoshthi, 491, 572 
Khasim Khan, 361,369,480 
Khilji, 341 
Khizr Khan, 344 
Khokhand, 293 
Khorsalxid, 538 
Khosni II, 322 
Khushbash, 583 
Kib 1 )anhalli, 8 
Kielhorn, Professor, 331 
Kilimale, 318 
Killedar, 671 
Kin-chi-pu-lo, 306 
Kindersley, Mr. J. R., 724 
Kirdta, 307 
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Kiratarjumya, 313^ 496 
Kiriya Madhava, 311 
Kirkpatrick, Ll.-Col., 417 
Kirtivarma, 306, 319, 321, 
323, 324, 327 
Kishkindha, 274, 277, 278, 
344» 345 

Kisukad Seventy, 315 
Kisuvolal, 497 
Kitlal-nad, 652 
Kilt el. Rev. F., 494, 504 
Kitthipura, 312 
Kittore, 760 
Kittur, 400 
Kcxlachadri, 5, 10 
Kodikonda, 381 
Kodii, loi 
Kokanur, 322 
Koja, 7 

. Koiahala, 316 
Koldhalaninia, 276 
Kola la, 2<yi 
Koldlapura, 338 
Kolar, 34, 37“ 

,, (iold-fieid, 43, 44 
„ Hills, II 
„ Mines, 45 
Kollegal, 484 
Kolhapur, 332 
Kols, 209 
Konanur, 380 
Kondada betta, 10 
Kondapur, 5 
Kongas, 217 
Kongu, 337 

Kongunivarnia, 311, 328 
Konkan, 326 
Konkana, 276, 281, 336 
Konkanas, 276 
Konkana[)ura, 322 
Koj)al, 403 
Kojjana, 322, 497 
Koppa, 69, 328 
,, i)ctta, II 
,, durga, 10 
Koparakcsarivarnia, 333, 
334. 

Kortagiri, 5, ii 
Kosala, 466 
Kotas, 211 
Kotemaradi, 50, 52 
Kottayam, 481 
Koula, 538 

Kdvirdjakesarivarnia, 334 
Koyatur, 337 
Koyundjik, 538 
Krishna, i, 2, 4, 26, 315, 
320, 324, 325, 340, 
361, 478 
Krishna II, 326 
„ III, 326, 327 

„ giri, 44 

Krishnamachari, 504 


Krishnarajpet, 54 
Krishna RajaWodeyar. 449 
„ Ran, 403 
„ Rava, 352 
,, Raya, 318, 352, 
353 

Krishnavanna, 299 
Kritavirya, 275 
Kshatrapa Senas, 292 
K shat rapas, 292 
Kshelravanna, 29S 
Kubattur, 283, 513 
Kiihja, 321 
Kiidahir, 475 
Kudrikoida, 61 
Kiidumi, 274 
Kudiire Miikha, 10 
Kiikarhalli, 729, 769 
Kulaipa, 304 
Kulakelana, 303 
Kulburga, 347 
Kiilinda, 284 

Kuli>ltiiMgaC.'ln»la, 334. 335 
Kunidraiya, 368 
Kumaiila Ithalla, 459. 471 
Kumara X’aliniki, 501 
,, I*adiiiaras;i, 50.* 

,, Paika, 212 

,, Vyasii, 501 

Kuinbhakona, 347 
Kuinri, 163, 688 
Kiiinsi, 3S2 
Kuinudendu, 500 
Kundagraina, 464 
Kumlapur, 398 . 

Kundava, 333 
Kunigal, 48, 365 
Kiiniala, 283 
Kunlra, 42 
Kiipatur, 308 
Kiippagadde, 2S5 
Kupjjam, 328 
Kurgod, 331 
Kurnagal, 70 
Ivuriidu-niale, ll, 32, 274 
Kuriiva, 325 
Kush.ina, 293 
Kuvalala, 310, 334 


Lakkk .ia, io» 
Lakshmana, 309, 327 
I^kshnianimanni, 435 
Lakshmanlirlha, 4, 34, 734 
l-akshines'vara, 320, 328, 
497. 

Lakshini, 469 

,, Uevi, 339 
I^kshinis'a, 501 
l^kvalli, 70, 283 
Ivalliya, 315 
377 

Lanka, 274, 333 


I^nsdowne, Marquess of, 

l-.a Riboisiere, 754 
Uissen, 4, 273, 311 
Lata, 325 

Ali Reg, 376 , 

Lavelle, Mr. M. F., 36, 
38, 47, 51, 524, 525 
Lawrence, Major, 373 
Layard, 538 
.ee Warner, iMr., 445 
akivati, 499 

Jnga, 209, Soo t 

angayit, 331, 476 
i.«'»ka(litya, 298, 314 
Lokambika, 340 
Loka-inahadevi, 306, 323 
L('»kapala, 497 
L(dva|)avani, 4 
Lokkigundi. 340 
Lfindnn, 525, 550 
Louis X\'I, 403 
Loyola, Ignatius, 482 
Lucknow, 759 
Lyall, Mr., 444, 445 
Lytton, Lord, 44U 

Mac nA, 499 
Maciiiavclli, 2S7 
.Mackenzie M.SS., 336 
,, Caj)lain, 506 
,, Col. (’t>lin, 4(jo, 640 
Macleod, Mr. |. M., 428 
Macapieen, C'ol., 433 
.Madaga kere, 7 
Mailakeri Ndyak, 480 
.Madaksira, 381 ^ 

Mailana, 284 

,, tilaka, 499 
Madarkale, 310 
.Maddur, 318, 412 
Madesvaran Bella, 204 
.Madgiri, 8 

,, <lvirga, II 
Miidhari, 294 

Madhava, 300, 309, 344, 

345. 346, 496 

Mddhavavarina, 303 
.Madhukes'vara, 296 
Marlhu|iarvnta, 278 
Madhura, 500 
Madhuraniaka, 334, 335 
Madhii Rao, 218 
Madhva, 236 

.Madhvacharya, 236, 460, 
471. 477 

I Madhyatala, 477 . 
Madiraikonda, 33I 
Madoji Bhonsla, 394 
Madras, 474, 555 
Madura, 333, 365 
Magadha, 287, 325, 466 
Mahseer, 189 ^ 
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Mahalwlipur, 301, 512 
Mahal)hdrala, 210 
Mahal)hashya, 501 
Mahahhoji, 294 
•Maluulcva, 342 
Mahamalla, 301 
Mahanidtras, 2t)0 
Maha I’raclhana, 573 
Maharajan diirj^a, 10 
Maharashlri,%63 
Maharnavanii. 37S, 747 
Aftih.'i Sanianla(llii|)ati, 573 
Maha-sall-kallu, 50S 
Mahavalahhain, 294 
Maha\;tli Kinj»s, 311 
Muhii\ 294, 3cyi, 796 

Malidvira, 45S, 4(13 
Maliaw.uisx. 223. 2S9 
Mahciulra. 276 

,, iiiouiilain, 316 

Mahfinirantaka, 315 
Mah«M>*lra parvala, 279 
Malnii<i(), 2()i 
Mahipala, 3c)<) 
Malii>a-niati<lala, 1, 459 
Mahishasiira. i, 273, 475 
,, -inar<lani, i 
Mahi'.hnuUi, 211, 274, 2<So 
Mahislu«r» i 
Mah«t(lafl}ii, 27S 
Mailala <iovi, 328 
Mailapur, 4S0 
MaiMu nad Sovciily, 312 
Majjlianiika, 2S9 
Makara, 340 
Makl^ra, 521 
Makhdiiui Ali, 378, 305 
Makiitcs'xara. 321 
Malahar, 2, 32, 332, 337, 
481 

Mala|tiin Ix-tta, 44 
Malari» (>52 
Mai irlii', 411 
Malajw r*)j pi n<la, 336 
Malapas, 336 

Malava, 323, 325, 330, 337 
Malavalli, 293, 294, 376, 
487, 522 • 

Malavana-riad, 652 
Malavas, 325 
Malavikafrnimitra, 291 
Malayalani, 4SS 
Malcolm, Major, 422 
Male, 163, 337, 657 
„ Hennur, «, S 9 » 3*8 
raiya, 347 
Maleyat 214 
Maleyur, 460, 462 
Malik Kafur, 343, 479 
Malkhed, 324 
Mallann Oleyar, 347 
Mallam^ya, 501 


Mallayanne, 347 
Mallenalialli, 56 
Malleson, Colonel G Ik, 
439 

Mallikarjuna, 352, 500 
! Mallinatha, 296, 347 
j Malnad, 2, 3 
‘ Malprahha, 332 
! Malur, 37, 273 
j Malurpaina, 334 
i Malyavant, 278 
I Mamallapura, 301, 305, 

465, 5*0 

; Manaji Pankria, 389 
Manalur, 334 • 

Manasiillasa, 330 
Manantoildy, 760 
Manavya, 209 

,, goira, 320 
Munrha Danayaka, 337 
Mandali, 311 
Mandana-misra. 471 
Mandara Mali, 27S 
Mandhalrivanua, 299 
Mundya, 16 
Manes, 507 
Mangalesa, 319, 321 
Mangalore, 319, 3S2, 4S9 
\Jangaras.a, 500 
Manijaira, 2<So, 282 
Manjarabad, 4, 69, 335. 
4*9* 45^ 735 

Manjisia, 29() 

Mankir, 325 
Mankuiiiia, 313 
Manne, 314* 3^5 
Mans;dira, 289 
Mann, 209 

Manyaklieia, 324, 325 
Manyapura, 314 
Mara, 456 

,, Kona, 456 
Marajipa, 346 
Marasimha, 307, 314, 315, 

MarCiJ Polo, 480 
Mariainma, 456 
Mariapura, 4S4 
i Mari Kaiiavc, 733 
Markanda, 273 
Miiikuppaiii, 32 
i Marochetli, llaron, 433 
Marsden, 812 

Marshall, Colonel, 213, 
456 

Maruhalli, 421 
Marula Deva, 315 
Miirvad, 325 
Masana, 515 
Masariir, 5 
Mastnnima, 214 
Miistikal, 506 
Masli-kalUi, 508 
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Masur, 427 

Masur-Madaga-Kere, 7 
Matangas, 321 
Mathura, 478 
Matpod hill, li 
. Malsya, 297 
i Mat^kere, 325 
j Mattapatti, 294 
: Matthews, General, 398 
. Mattod, 544 
, Mauritius, 392, 410 
Mauryas, 217, 287, 319, 
321, 508 

: Maxwell, Colonel, 403 
Mayakonda, 480 
Mayana, 5 CX), 515 
. Maya Sugriva, 279 
Mayurakhandi, 324 
Ma) lirasanna, 296, 298 
Mayuravarma, 298, 471 
McKerrell, 504 
Mcda, 255 

Meade, Sir Richard, 438 
Meadows, tiencral, 402 
Medini-misara ganda, 352 
Medo-I’crsians, 493 
: M“er Sooiloor, 417 
Megastbenes, 287 
Megha-vahana, 277 
Meke, 207 
Mela Devi, 347 
Melukote, 474. 479 
Mercara, 521 
Mercury, 449 
Merti gudda, 10 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles, 430 
Midagesi durga, li 
Miles, Colonel W,, 504 
Mill, John Stuart, 435 
Miniamsa, 471 
Miraj, 497 
' Mir Il)rahim, 376 

„ Sadak, 391, 404, 521 
i ,, Sahib, 384 
Mitakshara, 330 
Milhridates II, 293 
Mitli, 16S 
Mdchi, 254 

Moegling, Rev. Dr., 504 
Molkalniuru, 7, 76, 279, 

507.508 

. Mongolian, 493 
j Morison, Colonel W., 428, 

I 611 
' Morkhand, 324 
Morari Rao, 374, 381 
Mornington, Lord, 411 
Morya Dinnc, 50S 
,, Mane, 508 
Morps, 508 
Moti Talab, 7, 371 
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Moyar, 27 
Mrigesavarma, 299 
Mul^ak, 344 
Muchikar, 553 
Muddapa, 346 
Mudes, 112 

Miidikonda Chola-maiidala, 

334 * 

Mudimadagu, 11 
Mudiyanur, 301 
Mudkal, 348, 349 
Mudra-rakshasa, 287 
Mudvadi diirga, 11 
Mufti, 633 
Mughals, 295, 361 
Mugli, 403 
Muhammad, 480 
II III* 34^ 

II Ali, 372 

I* Khclol, 37^ 

„ the Great, 358 

„ Toghhik, 344 

„ AVali, 372 

Mukaniia. 298, 459 
Miik-arasu, 369 
Mukkuppe. 687 
Mukunda, 313 
Mukunti, 459 

,, Pallava, 303 

Mulainagiri, 9, 10 
Miila Raja, 327 
Mulb^igal, 32 
Muller, Max, 493 
Muluvagil, 347 
Munro, Captain Thomas, 
422 

Munro, Sir Thomas, 424, 
504 

Munro, Sir Hector, 392 
Murigi, 477 
Murkangudda, 10 
Murugundur, 314 
Mus'angi, 328, 334 
Muscat, 410 
Mushkara, 313, 319 
Mutfarkhat, 610 
Muttarasa, 314 

,, Tirumalai, 302 
Mysore, i, 34, 36, 37, 40, 
46, 47, 460, 474, 484, 
796 

Mysore Rajas, List of, 362 


Nadapanhalli, 53, 61 
Nadiya, 478 
N^chandra, 499 
Nigadatta, 312 
Nigamangala, 8, 47, 357 
Nagala Devi, 352 
Nd^mba, 352 
Nagar, 69, 735 
Nagarakere, 318 


Nagarapura, 337 
Nagarjuna, 497 
; Nagarjuni, 291 
; Nagarjunayya, 746 
Nagas, 274, 454 
Nagavarma, 490, 494, 498, 
746 

Naghakhandaka, 308 
Nagini, 454 
Nagiyabbe, 307 
Nagiyaka, 465 
1 Naglapura, 513 
I Nahaj>ana, 292 
Nahuslia, 209 
: Naikneri,i,738 
; Nairs, 280, 401 
j Nakshatras, 101 
Nalas, 2, 231 
I Nalkotc, 315 
! Nalkundi, 49 
! Namlmri, 280 
Nana Kama vis, 394 
Nanaghat, 292 
Naiidagiri, 310 
Nandas, 287 
: Nandi, 69, 479 
Nandidurga, 4, ii, iS, 34, 
406 

Nandi Raja, 318 
Nandipotavarina, 323 
Nandivarma, 325 
Nandyal, 358 
Nangali, 338 
, Nanjangud, 46, 337 
Naiijunda, 500 
Nanni Nolamba, 307 
Nanniga, 307 
Nanya Deva, 318 
Napoleon Buona])artc, 423 
, Narasimha, 339, 340 
.. II, 475 
Ill, 34 « 

Narasimha|K)tavarma 11 , 
306* 3*3 

Narasimhaswami, 49 
Narasimhavarma I, 305 
Narasingha, 352 
Narayandurga, II 
Narmada, 274, 330 
Nasik, 222. 292, 304, 342 
Nasir Jang, 371 « 

Nataputla, 464 
Nava Danayak, 336 
i Navakdti Narayana, 369, 

! , 59 *' 

Navane, 116 
j Nayakanhatti, 479, 521 
I Nayaputa, 464 
I Nayascna, 490, 499 
I Nayinda, 223, 249 
i Nazar^l>dd, 400 
j Nazardna, 389 
I Nejef, 401 


Nela haga, 216 
Ncmichandra, 499 
Nepal, 318, 444, 465 
Nerbudda, 319 
Nestorians, 481 
Netravati, 4 , 

Nevayet, 372 
Newbold, Captain, 12, 33 
Nicene Council, 481 
Nidiigal, 8, ii, 38 
Nijagal, 11 r 
Nijagali Kataka Raya, 346 
Nikarili Cholli-man(lala,334 
*, pura, 334 

Nilachala, 478 
Nila Dhuaja, 280 
Niladri, 337 
Nilagiris, 1, 2, ll, 735 
Nilakantna, 303 
Nila Raja, 2S0 
Nile, 412 
Nineveh, 538 
Nira, 358 
Nirgranlhas, 463 
Nirgunda, 307 
Nirupama, 306, 314, 325 
Nilimarga, 307, 315 
Nityavarsha, 326, 327 
Nolamba, 286, 303 
Nulambadhiraja, 315 
Nolambakulaiitaka, 315, 
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Nolaml)alige, 307 
Nolambas, 295, 796 
Nolamlwivadi, J217, 329, 
Nonambavadi, / 574 

Ni'inili, 214 

Norlhcole, Sir Stafford, 

435 

Nripalunga, 326, 490, 497, 

745 

Nuggihalli, 56 
Niinke Rhairava hill, 11 
Niirmadi Taila, 330 


OhLmbika, 353 
Odu-rdyindra, 317 
Odyssey, 538 
Oldham, R. D., 9 
Oldenberg, Dr., 293 
Ole, 503 
Ongole, 66 
Onkunda, 497 
Ooerki, 293 
Oolacamund, 449 
Orangal, 344, 346, ,353 
Orekod, 311 { 

Orissa, 316 
Ormazd, 475 
Ostiak, 492 
Ottoman Porte, 410 
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Padi-nd<U 312 
Padmala Devi, 340 
*admanal)ha, 309 
.*admapral>ha, 309 
l*adniasale, 223 
'admavali, 309 , 332 , 455 . 
*adiivij)uri, 302 
‘ahlavas, 274 , 303 , 304 
’ahlavi, 481 
*aigand )har ,*400 
*aimayish, 6 ao 
% niani, 39 S* 

’aisachiUa, 494 
‘aithan, 292 
’alacdii, 489 
’ala*! Jannada, 490 
‘aiakka, 303 
'alakkad, 305 
*alakkada, 303 
’alal, 212 
‘alar, 4, 311, 328 
‘alasika, 299 
‘alavanhalli, 41, 42, 61 
‘alodial, 9, 402, 4S9 
‘alhalli, 550 
‘alkuriko S<'ima, 500 
*ali dhvaja, 323 
‘allava, 323 
‘allavadhiraja, 326 
‘allava Kin;js, List (»f, 304 
‘allavas, 217, 303, 320, 

‘alni, 9, 369 
*alya, 70 
*and»al)l»e, 315 
•ainiiji, 345, 49X 
‘anas, 222 
‘anchavati, 277 
‘anchayatdars, 610 
‘amlava-kula, 285 
‘aiKlavas, 279, 455 
‘andila Kaniabai, 746 
‘andii Kolis, 507 
‘andiis, 345 

•anctya. 208, 2S7, 323, 333, 
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‘anini, 524 

‘anipat, 379 • 

:‘anta*iuis, 481 
‘aiKighni, 4 
’aixipuri, 465 
‘aradas, 274 
‘arakalaswanii, 474 
‘arama-hhattaraka, 320 
‘arames’vara, 320, 321 
L -varma, 306 
Paranlika, 303, 333 
PiirasiKa, 323 
]‘arasikas, 303 
Parasu Rama, 275, 334 
Parasuram Bhao, 219, 389, 
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Parikshit, 285 
Paris, 401, 754 
Paropamisus, 303 
l*ars‘va, 464 

Parsvandtha, 458, 463, 464 1 
I*arthenon, 515 ! 

Parthia, 293 
Parthian, 320 
Parvati, 2^, 360 
Pdtdla, 210 
,, Lanka, 278 
i'ataliputra, 287, 319, 463 , 

Patandore, 37 

Patanjali, 501 , 

Palna, 287 ^ 

Patladi, 626 1 

Pattadkal, 306, 327, 497 
Parana, 464 ' 

l‘avanjaya, 279 i 

Pavuj][arla, 4, 5, II 
Payanjrhdt, 369 ! 

Peacock, Colonel, 445 | 

Pearse, (icneral, 799 
l’e<l<lore, 340 ^ 

Peilc, Mr. J. IL, 422 
Penjeru, 307 
Pennaj^ara, 313 
Penndr, 4 , 

I’enuRonda, 347, 352, 355, ] 
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I‘eniik<»nda, 8 • 

Periplus, 6 

Periyapatna, 3, 35, 357 | 

Perniacoil, 393, 403 
I*crmadi (ianfja, 328 
I’crmanadi, 306, 314 
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Periir, 309 
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I’hallus, 209 
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Phrygia, 538 
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l*iyaddi*i, 291 
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Polalu, 338 

Poldiva, 475 
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Pola, 305 
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Prabhavati, 464 
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Prasenajit, 275, 464 
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Pratibindu, 278 
Pratisthana, 303 
l*raudha Deva, 352 
Premara, 299 
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]*rithuvipati, 313, 317 
Prithuyas'as, 313 
Priyabandhuvarma, 309 
Priyadarsana, 464 
Ptolemies, 293, 313 
I'ujyapada, 313, 496 
Puiigere, 320, 497 
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Piiluindyi, 292 
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Punganur, 32 
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]‘unndd, 312, 574 
,, Raj.as, 312 
Pura, 55 
Puragadi, 363 
Purale, 308 
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Piirandara, 296, 501 
Puri, 478 
Purigere, 315 
Purisudatla, 294 
l‘urnaiya, 392, 402, 521 
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Puru, 210, 277 
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Rajdditya, 315. 333 . . 
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Rajaraja, 316, 317, 328, 334 
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Sudhanva, 281 
Sudhyiimna, 280 
Sudugadu Sidda, 216 
Sugatur, 357 
Siigriva, 277, 278 
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Suladamaradi, 60 
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Sullivan, Mr. Jolin, 399 
Sunidli, 278 
Sumanobana, 499 
Sumerian, 210 
Sumuka, 291 
Sunda, 382 
Sundara Tol, 302 
S'unga, 291 
S'ungabhrityas, 291 
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Sunnakal, 4, 5, 11 
Surabhi, 274 
Siirapi)a, 483 
Surashtra, 292 
Surat, 389 

Suresvdrdcharya, 471, 473 
Siirpdraka, 209 
Siirya, 469 
Siiryaja, 278 
Surya-vamsa, 333 
Sus'arman, 291 
Sushena, 280 
Sutdri, 278 
Su-varna, 210 
Suvarnavarsha, 326 
Suvela, 279 
Suveldchala, 279 
Suvisdkha, 304 
Suyas'as, 289 
Svetdmbara, 244, 462 
Swartz, Rev. F.C., 392,396 
Syddvddins, 463 
Sylhet, 478 
Syria, 293 
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Tadangala Mddhava, 312 


Tadbhava, 494 
Tagara, 342 
Tagadur-bctta, 56 
Tahir Khan, 371 
Taila, 327 

Tailapa, 324, 327, 498 
Takkola, 315, 333 
Talavanapura, 310 
Talcose schist, 15 
Talgunda, 294, 522 
'lalguppa, 5 
Talikota, 354 
Talkad, 6, 32, 311, 312, 
316, 333» 334, 336 
Tamil, 4^8 
Tanjajmri, 315 
Tanjore, 333, 360 
Tantia Toixic, 438 
Tardndlha, 471 
Tarikcrc, 359 
Tavarekere, 34 
Taylor, Col. Meadows, 505 

,, Mr. John, 525, 526 

„ Mr., 784 
Tclingana, 345 
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Telunga, 342 
Temple, Sir Richard, 440 
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Teutonic, 493 
Thurston, Mr. Edgar, 801 
Tiastenes, 292 
Til)erius, 797 
Tiele, Dr., 457 
Tigris, 320 
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,, dannayaka, 352 
Timma Raja, 353 
Tippaji, 352 
Tipiakshi, 352 
'rippanil^a, 352 
Tippa Riulra, 479 
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Tirthahalli, 69 
Tirthankaras, 462, 464 
Tirumala, 356 
Tirumalaiyangar, 367, 369 
Tiruiiialarya, 501 
Tirumal Raja, 354 ^ 
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Tirupali, 474, 478 
Tim Purambiyam, 314 
Tiruvanndmalai, 342 
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Tonda-ndd, 310 ; 
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Trinayana, 307 
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„ Rao, 218 
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Tulava, 276, 295, 319, 352 
Tulu, 338 
Tiiluva, 212, 477 
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j Tunddka, 306, 323 
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Tungabhadra, 26, 325, 34? 
Turanian, 209, 212, 492 
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Tur-sene, 209 
Turushka, 293 
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Turvasu, 209, 309, 316 
Tydgar, 378, 379, 403 
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Uduve, 163 
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Ugras, 297 
toasena, 305 
jigrian, 492 
Ujari, 109 
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» Ulavi, 476 
Ulive, 3^ 

Uliipi, 283 
Unnamale, 341 
Upades'a, 242 
U pangas, 40^3 
Updiaka, 299 
Up|>ura, 223, 252 
Uraiyiir, 333 
Urigani, 45, 525, 527 
Ushak, 538 
Utkala, 317 
Uttara, 285 


\'adiraja, 497 
Vaidumlju, 303, 317, 333 
Vaijayantijnira, 295 
Vaira Mucli, 479 
Vairahasia, 303, 317 
Vajrakanlha, 278 
Vakkaleri, 37 
\ akknnda, 497 
Valabhi, 296, 463 
Valerius Flaccus, 308 
Vali, 278 
Vallabha, 324 


VcngalanilKi, 356 
Vengi, 2S1, 305, 317, 320, 
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Vengiri, 338 
Veiikatatiri, 354 
Ycnkatajiati, 371 
, „ Raya, 356 

Venkat arasu, 371 
VcnkatsiiblKiiya, 424 
Venkayya, 333 
Venkoji, 360 
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I Vibhandaka, 273 
! \’i<lharbha, 297 
j Vidisa, 291 
■ Vidura, 455 • 

Vidhyadharas, 274, 278 
V'idyanagara, 344 
\’idyaranya, 344 
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^Mjaya•bhattarika, 323 
Vijayadilya; 314, 317, 323 
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I Vijayalaya, 333 
I Vijaya-Maliddcvi, 308, 323 
’ X'ijayanagar, 277, 295, 344 
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N’ijayaratha, 278 
, Vijaya Simha, 278 


Vallabharaja, 305 
Valmiki, 277 
ValstS 219 
Vania, 464 
Vanavasi, 289 
Vanga, 325 
Vaniainbadi, 385 
Vaimbalguli, 313 
Varada, 295 
Varaguna, 313 
Varahamihira, 489 
Vardha-parvata, 10 
Varddhainana, 458, 464 
Varna, 221 
Varsha fitu, 63 
Vasanta ritu, 63 
Vasaiitika, 335, 336 
Vasishtha, 210, 274 * 
Vasithi, 292 

Vasithipulra Pulunia) i, 2< 
Vaslara, 70, 212, 368 
Vastukos'a, 499 
\'asudeva, 293 
Vasiiki, 283 

wtdpi, 273,303,319,3: 
VatapMoiira, 273 

Vedavali, 4,64 
Veldndha-pura, 279 
VeUvura, 340 
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I . 323. 327 
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Vikramapura, 340 
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! Vinhukaddavutii, 294 
Vira l^llaia, 339 
Virabhadra, 310 
Vira (langa, 337 
• Vira Narasimha, 352 
Vira Narayana, 301 
Vira Raja Arasu, 426 
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■^rasarnia, 298 
b'rasimha, 317 
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Vis'akJia, 287 
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Warren, Lieut., 32 
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Whiteley, Mr. J. J., 449 
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Wilks, Major, 7, 505 
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